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Tabaqat of Ansari in the Old Language of 

Herat 

Br W. IVANOW 

A LTHOUGH there are several works still extant which 
are ascribed, correctly or wrongly, to tlie authorship 
of the great Sufic saint of Herat, 'Abduldah Ansari (died 
A.H. 481/a.d. 1088),^ his hagiological treatise, dealing with 
the early period of Sufism, was so far believed to have 
been lost. It was an enlarged Persian version of Abu- 
“"Abdi r-Kahman Muhammad Sulamis (d. A.H. 412/A.D. 
1021) book Tahaqdtu' s-8ujiyyln,^ which was composed in 
Arabic. All we knew so far, about AnsM’s work was 
derived almost exclusively^ from Jamis description given 
by him in the preface to Nafahdtu^l-JJns^ As it appears 
now, a copy of that version came to light as early as 1809, 

See about his full name and biography H. Ethe, Qrundriss d, Iran, 
Phil., V. ii, p. 282, and E. G. Browne, A Liitrary History of Persia, 
V. ii, p. 270. 

2 See about him 0. Brockelmann, Oesch. d. Arab. Lit., v. i, pp. 200-1. 
His book is described in Ahlwardfc’s Catalogue, No. 9972 (v. ix, 
p. 408 sq.). There is another copy of the same work in the British 
Aluseum, Add. 18520. 

^ I have been unable to find any reference earlier than Jami’s. All 
the posterior information by the authors who lived after him seems 
always to be derived directly or indirectly from the Nafahat, 

^ Ed. Nassau-Lees, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 1-2. 
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when it was purchased for the library of the College of 
Fort William at Calcutta. It is at present preserved in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and bears the 
mark D 232 (or old 636). 

A collation of its text with the corresponding portion of 
the Nafahat^ shows that both agree almost entirely in the 
matters discussed, and if not for various abbreviations 
and small changes in the order of biographies and, 
occasionally, separate sentences, Jami’s version would be 
simply a modernized copy of Ansari’s book. This may give 
me an excuse for leaving out of the scope of the present 
paper all the questions connected with the contents, as 
supposed to be already familiar to the students of Sufism. 
Being much pressed by want of space, I am compelled to^ 
confine this paper exclusively to an analysis of the 
linguistic side of the work. And before starting a 
discussion of this matter, I can give here only the most 
necessary preliminary information to introduce the 
/ material to the reader. 

1. Description of the Manuscript — The copy is in fairly 
• good condition, only in a few places worm-eaten. It is quite 
neatly written in the ordinary Ind^n nastadiq of the 
eleventh centui'y A.u.,on thick and i^jfifooth brownish paper, 
also obviously of Indian origin, l^he number of leaves of 
the text is 147, the size being 235 x 155 mm., 21 lines to 
a page occupying 180 x 90 mm. There is no usual 
opening Bismillah and it begins with : 

(Jls . • . >- aU 

There are 117 biographies, all with a heading of the 
same type (in red ink) : 

^ Ibid., pp. 34:-312. Some passages, obviously also belonging to the 
Tabaqat, appear in the later part of the book, especially in the sections 
dealing with Ansari and his contemporaries’ biographies. 
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(or etc.) yA 




(or AjliJl, etc.) 
♦♦ ^ 

after which follows the name of the saint in 
question. At the end (fol. 139 verso) there is a 


Ad The colophon (f. 147 v.) is 
very concise : 

6 i 


Fortunately there is a note of collation, m'wqabilah (by 
a not very educated man) : 

[sic] A>-V1 aIJ AiilSib [sic./JCa^I [sic] ^ 

i Aaia]1 A«-J [sic] ^y^ \ \ 


isiAi [sic] ^ [sic] ^ 

Thus we can be quite certain that the copy was made 
in A.H. 1015/a.d. 1606, or shortly before that year, some- 
where in India. 

2, Date and Authorship of the Book . — The name of the 
author and the date of composition are not clearly stated 
in the text and tlxey must therefore be reconstructed from 
the scattered allusions which shed some li^ht on these 
points. Ansari was not the autlior of the book in the form 
in which it exists now. It was compiled by one of his 


1 ^5 ? Studying the colophons of MSS. prepared in India, one 

would think that persons of this noble descent were particularly fond 
of the scribe’s profession — so common it seems to have been amongst 
them. 

® Panipatl, indeed. 

® Apparently the name of a river. 
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disciples (who conceals his name entirely), apparently 
from lectui'e notes made in the course of the shaykh’s 
instruction addressed to an assembly of his mtcrids. They 
were apparently intended to correct and complete the 
text of Sulamfs book, which was probably the immediate 
subject of Ansari's comment, although, strangely enough, 
this fact is not expressly mentioned in his work. 

There is no doubt as to the author having been in 
direct communication with the shaykh from whom he 
learnt the sacred tradition (JiadUh), and he probably had 
sufficient opportunity of private conversation with the 
saint.^ Occasionally, however, it seems to be clear that 
the assembly of disciples was addressed.^ And various 
expressions in some of these sentences indicate that tlie 
book received its final form after Ansari's death, probably 
within a short time after it,^ Thus there is no doubt 
that the Tabaqat were composed towards the end of the 
fifth century a.H. (or eleventh century A.n.). 

3. The ‘language of the T(^'baqCbt . — Even if the book had 
been written in the ordinary language of its time, it 


^ He mentions the shaykh as his immediate rdwl on ff. 46 v., 115 v., 
124 V., 130, 147 V. Allusions to his conversations appear: (33 v,) 





' , etc. 


^ Cf. (2) ^ ^ ^ 
(99 V.) 3 :> f' 

Jb 3 y ■ See also f. 143 v. 
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would present indubitable interest to the students of 
Persian, because specimens of prose composition dating 
from that period are quite rare. But, in fact, it aflfords 
some exceptional material, reproducing many local 
dialectical peculiarities. Jami did not hesitate to identify 
them as the old dialect of Herat spoken in An§arf s 
days”. An investigation of the question shows that this 
conjecttire is quite correct, although Jami gives some details 
which seem to be rather misleading. As he says, the 
original text was so badly mutilated by the uninvited 
'corrections' {taliTlf) of ignorant copyists, that in his 
time it was quite incompreliensible to an average reader. 
This cannot be said of our copy, which contains but 
few obscure passages, although it must be at least 150 
years younger than that used by Jami. It seems therefore 
as if there w^ere two different versions, but a collation with 
the Nafahat dispels all doubts as to their identity. In 
spite of abbreviations and a rearrangement of the text their 
chief bulk agrees word for word if we take into account 
Jami's modernization.^ Therefore it may he concluded 
that our copy reproduces the original much better than 
even the versions found at Herat in the ninth century 
Jami's tlieory as to the association of the peculiar forms 
of Ansari's speech with the dialect of Herat is supported 
by the fact that they appear only in the quotations of the 
shaykh's own words. The language of his disciple (the 


^ Sometimes he presersres quite obsolete or provincial words in the 
Nafaliat, and a reference from Ansari’s book invariably proves that they 
are exactly the same there and in a similar context. They will be 
mentioned in the vocabulary of rare words later on. 

2 Jamfs words suggest that the Tabaqat were quite popular. It 
seems strange therefore that copies of them are so rare. It is possible to 
conjecture that they all were abandoned when Jami’s book received 
its great currency. Most probably therefore the original of our copy 
was brought to India before the Nafahat came into existence, and was 
preserved better than other MSS. of the same work because the Indian 
scribes did not extend their activity to a ® correction * of the text as well 
as to its reproduction. 
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compiler of the book) is quite plain, although, no 
doiibt, old-fashioned. All the biographies of the saint, 
as well as many passages in the Tabaqat, agree in a state- 
ment that he was born in Quhandiz and spent there almost 
the whole of his long life. It would be highly improbable, 
therefore, to seek for an explanation of lus strange idioms^ 
anywhere except in Herat. 

Quite unexpectedly there is some other evidence in 
favour of this view. Very probably these deviations from 
the standard Persian were not confined to a small district 
of Herat with its immediate neighbourhood, but were 
coxxiinon to the south-eastern corner of Khorasan in general. 
A unique manuscript of a Sufico-theological treatise, 
Uoisiot-Tdihln (E 20 or old 1000), is found in the same 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was composed 
probably at exactly the same period as the Tabaqat by an 
inhabitant of Jam (a close dependency of Herat), also a 
Sufic shaykh (although of quite different dye), Abu Nasr 
Ahmad Ntoiqi, usually called Ahmad-i-Jam (d. A.H. 536/ 
A.n. 1 1 41).^ The object in compiling his work was to prove 
his miraculous knowledge, inspired by some special divine 
act. There can be no doubt that he has done his best to 
couch it in as refined language as possible because his 
' rusticisms ' not only could easily betray the real absence of 
a proper education, but could even be simply ridiculed by 
his enemies. Yet his hook is full of provincialisms, and 
they, both in phonology and syntax, perfectly agree with 
those of Ansarl. 

We will be eommittinga grave error if we think that this 
original dialect is adequately preserved in the Tabaqat, 
Besides the usual efforts of the copyists, and even probably 
the author himself, to give AnsarTs words and grammatical 
forms as ‘ correct * an orthography as possible, and thus to 


^ See about him and his books my article A biography of Alunadd- 
Jam” in JRAS. 1917, pp. 291-365. 
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destroy the original phonetic and other peculiarities, we 
can be almost certain that the shaykh himself did not 
use the dialect in its full integrity. 

The conditions in Persia as they are nowadays show 
that the Persian language can be classed into three principal 
forms. The standard literary Persian is used only in the 
writings of well-educated people and in its pure form is 
never spoken. On the contrary, the dialects, spoken 
by the primitive nomads and villagers in remote corners 
of the country, are committed to writing only in excep- 
tional occasions.- All the ti-anaition forms from nearly 
pure standard Persian to almost unmixed dialect, used in 
speech as well as in writing, are usually called the 
' colloquial ' or, in lower forms, ' vulgar ’ language, which, 
naturalh^ approaches the literary fashions in the centres 
of civilization, large cities, and remains much akin to 
country-folk's chatting in small towns, off the main roads, 
where the population scarcely differs from that of a village. 

Quite obviously there was a great difference between 
the language used by the highly learned, although some- 
what conservatively inclined, Ansari and the speech of the 
primitive inhabitants of remote corners in the same 
province of Herat. And we will be quite right if we 
assume that it was merely one of the local dialectized 
forms of the city-colloq'iiial which was used by the shaykh 
and his disciples and of which some peculiarities came 
down to us in the Tabaqat. . ^ 

I may conclude this brief introductory note with a few 
words on a very important point of methodology. If the 
language which we are going to analyse presently was the 
colloquial, there can be no doubt that it was still in the 
process of evolution. Therefore it is impossible to take 
all its deviations from the standard literary Persian as 
being uniformly ‘archaisms’ of it. The latter may have 
survived, but in a living speech we have more right to 
look for ‘ neologisms Unfortunately very little is known 
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about Persian as it really is, and nob as it must he in the 
opinion of the scholastic traditional grammarians. So it 
is very difficult to deal with the phenomena observed in 
the evolution of the colloquial, bub we must collect all as far 
as available, and take as a starting-point in our discussions 
not the ' crystallized ' rules of the standard language, but 
the general principles which manifest themselves in the 
dialects or vulgar forms of speech and which can indicate 
the real direction in the process of development of the 
living Persian tongue. 

4. The nature of the peculiarities observed in the 
language of the Tahaqdt — The real reason why Jami 
calls the language of this book tbe '"old idiom of 
Herat can probably be explained as an attempt to 
attribute its uncommon peculiarities to a form of old 
speech no longer in use. In such case its definition as 
the language of Herat spoken in those days is quite logical 
because, as is known, Ansari, who was born in Herat, 
spent nearly the whole of his life in that city. So far tliere 
is no room for doubt that our version of the Tabaqat and 
that used by Jami are identical, and it is quite possible 
that the same is the condition of the linguistic side. 
Although obviously modernized, the language of our book 
is still so rich in various archaic and uncommon forms that 
it cannot be regarded as a translation from an earlier text. 
Jami's own words do not allow us to think that the 
original version was couched in a dialect as different from 
the literary language as is the case with some idioms still 
spoken in Persia. A book written in them would be quite 
incomprehensible to an average reader. He says himself 
that the Tabaqat were popular and that (in spite of a com- 
paratively short period of only about three hundred years 
which had elapsed since AnsM’s time) they were copied so 
often (obviously not only for the old-fashioned Heratis) 
that the text became badly corrupt on account of mistakes. 
It seems quite clear that these wretchedly ignorant scribes. 
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whose unskilled attempts to modernize the text sfioiled it so 
greatly, were quite sure that only the partial modification 
of the forms {tahrlf m Jami calls it)^ was all that was 
required to make the language quite up to date. It is 
difficult to judge in liow far his version was incorrect. 
Although he promises in his preface to omit these incompre- 
hensible passages, he omits other portions of the text 
as well, appax'ently on different grounds.^ A collation 
of our book and the Nafahat suggests that the greatest 
part of what is not ^ reproduced in the last-named 
treatise were numerous poetical quotations and the 
holy utterances in Arabic. Quite possibly, therefore, 
Jami omitted them not only because he regarded them as 
superfluous, but also because they might have been very 
deteriorated at the hands of the less educated scribes, as 
is usually the case with Arabic passages. 

Thus Jami’s statement, although probably not very 
far from being true, is again only liis own logical 
deduction, and we are left to ourselves to find if it is correct 
or not. The only possible way to attempt this is to under- 
take a detailed linguistic analysis of the text. But we 
must come beforehand to a definite agreement as to the 
point of view from which these peculiarities should he 
criticized. 

It is quite obvious that they cannot be treated only as 
archaic forms of literary Persian. The conjectures (like 
those of the late Prof. Baron V. Rosen) ^ about their being 
to a large extent the traces of some local dialects seem to 


^ To niy knowledge this term is used rather rarely and probably may 
have been introduced with a desire to say that the changes alluded to 
were not in wording, but in letters i. e. orthography of separate 

words. 

2 He usually shortens some very long stories and Ani^arl’s own 
a 2 '> 7 'opos, bub occasionally the reason of omission is that Jami seems not 
to trust him entirely. 

® Cf. E. Browne, Catalogue of the Persian MBS. in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge^ 1896, p. 19. 
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be nearer to the truth. After a thousand years of the 
work of a levelling process,^ in which a great part 
was taken by the influence of literary Persian as the 
language of religion, administration, commerce, and other 
forms of civilized life, and, on the other hand, after many 
foreign invasions, devastating wars, as well as jjeaceful 
migrations ^ and intercourse of the population of various 
provinces, we still see in Persia a great number of dialectical 
groups with their branches dissecting the country into 
numerous linguistically different districts. If such is the 
state of things nowadays, we can guess wliat a luxuriant 


^ Ifc is difficult to believe that there were any important circixmstances 
which could lead to the opposite state of things, i.e. integration in 
some dialectic groups. The Persian language is not very flexible and 
prefers to borrow a word rather than to create a new equivalent for it. 
As everywhere, the more educated individuals try to use a standard 
form of speech, and this promotes the gradual disappearance of local 
peculiarities in the vocabulary, filling it with the words of the ‘ bazar ’ 
Persian, which, in its turn, brings ready sentences, etc., and destroys 
in this way the grammatical peculiarities as well. All phases of this 
process can be watched in various local idioms of Persia. It is 
remarkable that while all these transition forzns of tlie colloquial Persian 
meet no resistance on the part of the dialects and even quite different 
Iranian tongues, as Kurdish, Baluchi, and even Pashtoo, they find a very 
serious enemy in Turkish. Wherever a Persian- and a Turkish-speaking 
population lives close by, the former becomes first bilingual and then 
forgets its original tongue. Besides many provinces where this process 
is now completed as in Turkistan, Azarbayjan, etc., it can be seen still 
at work in many places of Persia proper, as along the Turkoman borders, 
in the Nishapur Valley, in Pars, and especially in tlie districts of 
Sultanabad and Hamadan, where often the villagers, who in their 
appearance, type of face, cranial index, etc. , are pure Iranians, speak 
only Turkish. 

^ Such are peri'odical pilgrimages, performed by villagers to the 
various sacred places, usually combined with large bazars where the 
result of the harvest, etc., may be realized and the goods required by the 
peasants purchased. Moreover, there is an old and quite common type 
of migrations of whole villages, sometimes to very remote localities, 
in connexion with the exhaustion of the water supply needed for 
irrigation of the fields. The owners of newly constructed underground 
canals invite villagers, in similar circumstances, to change their places 
of habitation, and this is why one meets Isfahanis near Kermanshah or 
Anarakis near Sabzawar or Meshed. 
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variety of dialects the country possessed in those early 
days.^ 

The fact of the existence of a literary language which 
in the Muhammadan period made its appearance almost 
as completely as Athena from the head of Zeus, and remains 
practically unaltered till the present day, is very striking 
in such conditions,^ Still more peculiar is the other fact 


^ Indications of the early differences in the local forms of speech 
are by no means rare in the Persian literature, although very scattered. 
Unfortunately the authors of farhangs mention the locality in which a 
particular word is used only on exceptional occasions, and all their 
endeavours are usually directed to accumulate these words to reconstruct 
the ‘real old’ Persian. Such is the case, e.g., with Asadi {Lughati- 
MirS) ed. P. Horn, 1897, preface, pp. 13-14), who rarely localizes his 
idioms, although many of them seem to be provincial. Even nowadays 
it is possible to trace some of them to a definite locality, as in the case of 


(f. 24) ‘ good (f. 38) ‘cat’, used in Bukhara ; 

(f. 70 r.) ‘butter’, ^ ^ (f. 14 r.) ‘squint-eyed’, ^ (cJmpulusiov 


cluvpulushi) (f. 27 r. ) 


‘ fraud cU, (f. 39 r.) ‘frog’, :f. 28 r.), 


now Icalp-iLsd, lizard, etc., are common to Khorasan, especially its southern 
part. Sometimes even neighbouring districts possessed their peculiar 
expressions, and an interesting instance from Ansarl’s time may be 
mentioned here. His younger eonbempoi'ary, Ahmad-i-Jam {died in 




1 (of which the apparently 


A.H. 536), writes in his book Lit 

unique manuscript is preserved in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, E 20), on f. 122 v. : 


(a sort of liana) 


Cj^ 

^^3 Aj 1 ^) ^ 


(ill the district of Herat?) 


^ W. Geiger [Grundriss d, Iranischen l^hilologie,^ v, i, part ii, 
pp. 412-14) has no doubt as to this traditional language being the 
form cultivated at the courts of tlie Persian rulers. He believes that 
it was originally one of the local dialects of Pars, whence the greatest 
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of the existence of a more or less uniform spoken Persian, 
which was in use in the cities, from Baghdad to the remote 
corners of Soghd, being just as nowadays the language of 
the ba:?:ars all over the country. Therefore it seems quite 
possible to think that, as far as only the Persian-speaking 
population was concerned, even at those early days its 
lanoruaore could be divided into three classes : 

o O 

(1) Standard literary Pei'sian, a purely artificial 
language, never spoken in its perfect form even by the 
most educated, who always more or less depend on some 
local form of speech. Besides the mode of spelling even in 
the almost pure literary form of language, there are always 
occasional provincial colloquialisms, involuntarily intro- 
duced, which make it possible to ascertain unmistakably 
from what part of Persia the speaker comes. In its really 
standard form it is only the written language of the artistic 
literary productions, such as ' good ' poetry, bombastic 
ornate prose of all kinds, high-flown epistolary style, etc. 
A long study of the best specimens of the classic literature, 
Arabic, etc., is requii'ed to use this language correctly. 

dynasties of Persia in the pre-Muliammadan period had come. The 
opinions of such a scholar as W. Geiger are too high authority to he 
criticized rashly. Therefore here I would like to allow myself to add a 
remark only because it is based on materials which were not available 
at the time when he wrote his invaluable book. The usual belief 
that standard Persian is spoken in its purest form in Pars is 
probably a product of the native imagination. In fact, not only in 
the villages the various dialects (quite incomprehensible to anyone 
who knows only standard Persian, as may be seen from the specimens 
collected by 0. Mann in his Die Tajik- Mxmdarten der Pvovinz Pars, 
1909) are very far from this condition, but even the colloquial form used 
in the cities by more educated people differs from the literary language 
by far more than in other parts of Persia. Prom my personal observations 
I believe that really the ‘ nearest ’ form to the standard language must 
be sought for in the other corner of Iran, especially in the provinces 
with the old Persian peasant population, i.e. the districts south from 
Herat, such as Gunabad, Jam, Qain, Birjand, Sunnikhana, Parah, and 
probably Herat itself. It is quite remarkable that the oldest specimens 
of the Persian literature of the Muhammadan period all come from 
Khorasan, but Pars, where many books appear in Arabic, begins to 
contribute to the Persian literary treasure only in quite a late period. 
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(2) The dialects, as against the literary Persian. These 
are the mother-tongues of the uneducated peasantry 
and nomads. They ai'e generally considered as absolutely 
incapable of being reduced to writing, and on the excep- 
tional occasions in that simple life, when the necessity of 
writing a letter arises, a form (very corrupt indeed) of the 
literary Persian is used. Moreover, a stinking fact may 
be observed in this connexion that even the most primitive 
individuals, who speak only their dialect, in their poetry 
(and even in such intimate forms of it as lullabies, etc.) try 
their best (usually in vain) to use as pure a form of the 
literary Persian as possible.^ 

(3) Colloquial Persian, the language of the educated 
classes and the bazars, very varied in its forms, from 
almost pure standard Persian to an almost unmixed local 
dialect. It appears as a medium in all the departments 
of the civilized life of the country, and also possesses 
a quite extensive literature. Apart from its purely 
accidental use in letters of the uneducated, etc., it appears 
instead of the intended standard Persian in the numerous 
literary productions, mostly by anonymous and less edu- 
cated authors. There are numerous (usually small) 
pamphlets dealing with religious matters, orthodox as well 
as sectarian, religious legends about the Prophet and the 
holy martyrs, many versions of fairy tales, prescriptions 
of popular medicine, interpretations of dreams and omens, 


^ The attempts to write in a dialect seriously are very rare and only 
exceptional cases, such as of the Marzuban nama, the Hurufi literature, 
the poetry of Amir’ Pazewarl, etc., can be recorded in the Caspian 
provinces (which in many respects arq quite different from the remainder 
of Persia). In other parts of the country writing in a dialectical form of 
language is calculated exclusively as one of the means to produce a 
comical effect (just as it is common in ail the languages to use for this 
purpose the rustic or foreign mode of spelling). Bub as the Oriental 
ideas about joking are somewhat peculiar, literature of this kind 
is invariably of extremely obscene character. Such is the poetry 
of Bu’sliaq, Yaghma, Payyacl and Na’ir of Sabzawar, Mulla Sabuhl of 
Birjandj’etc. 
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magic prayers and incantations, etc.^ The writings of this 
kind are almost invariably anonymous and, naturally, 
unique. They find a way into European libraries only 
rarely, and their unattractive appearance, extraordinary 
orthography, and the bad handwriting of men who 
take their ' qalain ’ only on exceptional occasions, secures 
for them the reputation of ' worthless ' copies. This is, 
indeed, not a proper state of things. The ' vulgar ’ or 
popular literature, as it may be called, must be studied 
apart from the standard writings. Thez^e can be no doubt 
that it well deserves collecting and careful examination on 
account of the material it yields for the research into the 
history of the colloquial language, the popular forms of 
religious thought, folkloi’e, etc., of the masses of population. 
A proper study of it may reveal much more indeed than 
the numerous diwans of the poets, which absorb always 
the chief attention of the libi’arians and which, it must 
be confessed, hardly deserve so much interest.^ 

It is quite noteworthy that even the earlier poetry 
contains so few of the various ' archaisms while we find 
them in a gi^eat number as soon as we turn towards what 
may be called 'scientific^ or 'inartistic’ prose, the books 


^ Ifc is often surprising to find a very considerable number of local 
^^men of letters practically in every small Persian city. Very few, 
almost none of them, become known outside a very limited circle of their 
friends, and their books never survive them very long. Leaking 
roofs, playing children who tear the book to pieces, use of paper 
instead of glass in the windows in cold weather, etc., rarely spare these 
treatises for a very long time. 

^ It is Extremely difficult indeed to draw a proper demarcation line 
between the ‘ standard’ and the ‘ popular ’ literature because there are 
many transition forms. Only examination of every individual case can 
suggest to what class the book belongs. 

® The great poem of Pirdawsi occupies an isolated position. ' It 
seems quite possible that the unsuccessful presentation to Mahmud can 
be explained chiefly by the unpolished and even ‘ vulgar ’ language in 
‘which it was composed. Even nowadays for the greatest majority of 
the Persians it is not but a versified history^ couched in a very 

coarse and unskilled language which possesses ‘ no beauty ’. 
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of tafsir, lives of saints, medicine, etc. The explana- 
tion of this can only be that they were written in the 
more or less colloquial form of Persian. It seems quite 
probable that the authors, learned divines, who dedicated 
their entire scholarly zeal to the study of Arabic, which 
they often knew so thoroughly, cared little about the 
elegant high standard Persian in which, in their times, 
only panegyric poetry and, generally speaking, secular 
literature existed. Therefore, whenever they undertook, 
for various reasons, the composition of a book in Persian, 
they, quite naturally, were compelled to write in a somewhat 
‘ vulgar ’ form of the language and, it may be, occasionally 
did so deliberately.^ 

The case of Ansari is apparently the same. The 
most important circumstance is that in the Tabaqat its 
actual author uses quite ‘polished' Persian. The dialectical 
‘flavour' appears in the language as soon as the sliaykh 
himself begins to speak. ' The question why the author 
did not ‘correct' these uncommon forms and give the 
style a more ‘dignified’ appearance may probably be 
explained in various ways. It may be due not only to the 
desire to preserve intact the words of the great pi’eceptor, 
but also to an implicit admission that these forms, if left 
as they were, would not be offensive to anybody s taste as 
vulgarisms. The quotations from Ansari s own Munajat 
seem to suggest that they were composed in a somewhat 


1 The question of the lawfulness of using Persian for compositions 
on religious matters, which was put to the Imams of Khorasan, as told in 
the preface to the Tafsir of Tabari translated into Persian in the fourth 
century a.h. (ff. 3-5 v. of the copy belonging to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Aa 19, which is about two hundred years older than that in the 
British Museum, but very defective), suggests that there was still a 
strong prejudice against the beginnings of the Persian secular literature. 
The reason for this was probably not its contents (because the same holy 
divines admired very much the old Arabic poetry which was by no 
means very religious), but possibly the fact that the memory of its 
connexion with the pagan tradition was still too fresh. 
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similar form of language,^ and is quite likely that the 
shaykh used it for writing as well. From what we know 
about his character, which was simple and straightforward, 
averse from all sorts of conventionalities, it seems quite 
possible that he made use of this language deliberately. 
There is another case in the history of Persian literature 
which very closely resembles that of Ansari. About five 
centuries later there was another shaykh who could with 
equal right claim the title of the “champion of the true 
tradition and tlie defender against heresy ”, the founder of 
Afghan literature, Akhund Darwiza Ningrahari.^ Plis 
books are little known in Europe, but they well deserve 
careful study, if for no other reason than that their author 
possessed a deeply original and characteristic individuality 
(a case so rare in Eastern life) which induced him to reject 
the prejudices against writing in Pashtoo. As this 
Peshawari saint found it possible to use this ' rustic and 
unliterary ' language of the savage Afghan tribes for 
his spiritual instructions at the time when Persian 

^ The manuscripts of his Munajat are extremely numerous, but, at 
the same time, they differ much one from the other and every copy 
seems to be individual. I never saw any manuscript of this book older 
than 300 years and the language appears to be invariably quite moderi). 
Perhaps the Tabaqab will help to recover the original version and to 
reconstruct its language. An interesting question arises in connexion 
with these pious invocations. Versified ‘ prayers ^ almost of the same 
type are quite common (in the poems of ‘Attar they occupy 
hundreds of pages), but in prose, as far as I know, they were not 
composed by anybody except Ansari. A striking likeness exists between 
them and the Manichean iVIahrnamag, in Pehlevi, published by 
F. W. K. Muller (“Ein Doppelblatt aus einem Manichaischen Hymnen- 
buch”, Ahlmndl. ± 7c. Prens&ischen Ale. d. TFtss., 1912). There is so 
little originality in the forms of Persian literature that a suspicion 
arises as to the possible connexion which might exist between both. Is 
it a simply accidental resemblance or a case of literary atavism, or 
direct and intentional imitation of a similar form in the old literature ? 

2 He flourished in the early part of Akbar’s reign. About his 
biography and works see the pamphlet of Dr. Leyden in the Aszaiic 
Researches, v. x, pp. 363-428, also in 0. Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, p, 28, 
and that of H, Ethe (of the library of the India Office), Nos. 2632-8. 
Almost all his treatises have been lithographed at Peshawar and Lahore. 
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literature had already reached the culminating point in 
its development, and when on the plains of India the 
‘great’ poets like Faydi were busy with their ‘jewels’ of 
Indo-Persian poetry, still easier was it for a sound^minded 
and sincere divine such as Ansari to try to write in the 
same way as h© was accustomed to speak. 

All that has been said above will, I hope, justify an 
admission that the peculiaidties of tlie language of the 
Tabaqat belong entirely to the colloquial form of Persian 
as spoken at Herat (and possibly all over South- 
Eastern Khorasan) in the middle of the fifth century A.H., 
i.e. a little later than the time of the great Firdawsi. No 
doubt, even if a modernizing of the text is taken into 
account, it was not a vulgar form of tlie colloquial, but 
probably what may be styled as the speech of the ‘ better 
classes of society’. 

If so, we have no right to confine the analysis of these 
uncommon forms to a collation with the literary language. 
If we want to trace their real nature we are obliged to 
compare them also with analogous formations in the 
colloquial and the dialects by which they might be 
influenced. Although very little has been done so far for 
the elucidation of the history of the Persian dialects or 
even for an inquiry into their present state, it is necessary 
to make use even of this small opportunity which is offered 
by the scarce materials now available. From this point 
of view many archaisms would rather deserve the title of 
‘modernisms’, i.e. early forms of the same processes 
which are still at work in Persian speech. And the 
existence of similar cases renders still more evident the 
antiquiby of other really archaic linguistic usages which 
have disappeared since Ansari’s time, in spite of the unique 
slowness in the progress of the development and ‘ exchange ’ 
shown by both the literary as well as the colloquial 
Persian. 


JRAS. .JANUARY 1923. 
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5. Detailed Analysis of the Peculiarities of the Language 
A. Notes on Phonology 

As compared to the rich material offered by the 
peculiarities of its morphology, vocabulary, etc., the 
present copy preserves very few traces of the original 
phonetic divergencies from the standard Persian. This 
may be attributed partly to the efforts of the ' educated ' 
actual author of the Tabaqat, and, perhaps in a still 
greater degree, to the activity of the more modern 
copyists who tried to bring the book more up to date. 

(1) Vowels, {a) Some indications suggest that the 
process, so prominent in the colloquial and the dialects of 
to-day, viz. the variation of what is usually known as 
tlie prosodic value of the vowels, was at work even at that 
time.^ The examples given here may be, however, simply 
mistakes in writing, but we have a certain claim to 
attribute to them *a higher value, because ^mistakes' of 
the same nature are prominent in the manuscripts written 

in Khorasan, old as well as new. Such are jUUa and 
(34 V., 130, 136, 137 v., etc.), while etc., 

are as usual ; for i jljl (134fV.); js~ for cji 


(129 V.) ; for jo- (39 v.) ; for (89 v.),“ etc., 

^ The questions of the real position of these prosodic theories and the 
traditional orthography based on them require a careful revision as soon 
as they are intended to be applied to colloquial and dialectical 
Persian. The variations of this kind are some of the most common 
phonetic rules in all the living Iranian tongues; cf. W. Geiger, *^Die 
Centr. Dialect.” {Grundr, d. /. Ph., v. i, part ii), p. 384, .and 
D. Lorimer’s addenda (‘‘Notes on the Gabri Dialect,” 1916), 

pp. 428-30. The same is very common all over Khorasan and in Pars 
(see 0. Mann, Die. Tajik Miindarten^ 1909, p. 8), and even in Kurdish and 
Pashtoo ; cf. W. Geiger (ibid.), Die Sprache d. Afghanen, p. 208, and 
A. Socin (ibid.), D. Sprache d, Kurden, pp. 265-6. 

* Common in Khorasan, si or su. 
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as well as often instead of in the 1st person plural 
of verbs, as in 

IJ- J (45),^ etc. Perhaps of the same nature are 
the numerous cases of confusion of A> and ^ with b and 
All these changes can be easily explained from the 


physiological structure of the Persian sounds, and the 
examples given here suggest that some 900 years ago 
these phonetic principles were apparently the same. 

(6) Obviously the same process governs the use of the 
prosthetic vowel. There are many examples which 
although uncommon in standard Persian, are often heard 


in the colloquial. Such are 


i 


(33), 


^ 1 


(58, etc.), (64), (34 V., etc.).2 

(2) Liqtoida. All that can be observed in connexion 
with this group is the ease with which they undergo 

transposition : appears here almost invariably as 

ji (66 V., 80, etc.), and even for The 


usual becomes (106 v.), etc.^ 

(3) Dentals. Probably for purel}^ orthographic reasons 

^ In Khorasan both the 1st person sing, and pinr. are spelt as -im, and 
this explains why mistakes as above are very common in the MSS. 
copied there.' 

® For examples see the section on the negative particles and indeclina- 
bilia. 

^ The colloquial seems to be fond of changing these forms without 
any apparent reason, and iehkasit), istan, islitew ushtur^ usi&raf 

etc., are heard as frequently as shikast^ etc. 

* These changes are also common in the vulgar language. 
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the dental spirant > disappeared entirely. Even in quite 
common words as jA; I c c etc., the 

diacritical dot is often missing. Only in a few cases does > 
appear in a position which suggests an obvious mistake, 

such as (33, for^ 

(23). It seems quite likely, however, that in the original 
copy the ^ was freely used, because in several instances 
where the scribe miglit take it for j he preserved it 
intact, as in diljl (for dl'U?) and jiji) (for 

both apparently from The dental of the old 

paS appears here quite commonly, as > and forms like 
are very frequent. The traces of sandhi 
of dentals are also common in for jr'A) 4 

for j C etc. Various examples can 

suggest that in Ansari s time the final > in the -and of 
the 3rd person plural of the verbs was omitted as 

frequently in the colloquial as nowadays 
A? t-j , etc.). 

^ Ifc is extremely difficult to form an opinion, based on a study of the 
old jyfSS., as to whether there was any difference in pronunciation in the 
cases of dotted and undotted ddL Very few MSS. of those which 
I had a chance to examine followed this system quite thoroughly. 
Much more common are the cases in which copies of the same age and 
probably coming from the same province observe this rule with greatest 
carelessness. In an old Tafsir (No. Aa 7 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
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(4) Labials. The process, common to all the Iranian 
languages from Kurdish in the extreme west to 
Soghdian in the remote corner of the east,^ i.e. the 
gradual 'melting' of all sounds of tliis group into an 
indifferent interlabial spirant w, is well represented here.^ 
The examples are very numerous : (a) In the beginning 

of a syllable : for (common), 1 3 for L (64 v,, 

55, etc., often); etc. The same in the^ 

middle of words, i jlj jJl i jlj otc.® (b) 

Inter vocal : (common, although never CjjL for 


the copy of which was apparently made by a professional high-class scribe 
(as his surname shows) in the beginning of the seventh 

century a.h. in Khorasan, vei’j’’ often such words as C 

can be found, while on the contrary almost invariably there are 

; yiA y U.! , etc. 

1 As, e.g., in tampdr (82, j), pxmhdr (81, lo), and tamfdr (3, 4), or 
chimlt and chlwU (common), etc. ; seeF. W. K. Muller, “ Soghdische 
Texte,” i, AhhandL d. h. Pre^lS8i8chen Ah. d. Wiss.i 1912, 

2 This process can be traced as continually developing since the 
earliest period of the history of the Iranian languages. In the Avesta it 
gains ground from the pre-Iranian (cf. C. Bartholomae, “Awesta- 
sprache,*’ in G. d. I. Pli., i, pt. i, pp. 163, 165) and further in Fehlevi 
(cf. 0. Salemaun, ^‘Mittelpersisch,” ibid., p. 259). In modern Persian it 
is prominent even in the standard language (cf. P. Horn, “ Keupersische 
Schriftsprache,” ibid., pt. ii, p, 48). About this process in the dialects 
see W. G^eiger, ibid., p. 298 (Pamir group), p. 351 (Caspian gr.), p. 386 
(Central gr., also D. Lorimer, op. cib., pp, 434-5), O. Mann, op. cit., 
pp. 12-13 (dialects of Fars), and A. Socin, op. cib,, pp. 261, 263 (in 
Kurdish). 

3 This is as common in the colloquial of to-day as in old MSS. 
Cf. ‘Attar’s Tadhkira, ed. R. Nicholson, v. ii, introduction, p. 6. 
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The forms c however, are also used)/ 
jAj jU- (sic, 73, apparently for ji i.e. J^)> 
C (Jru-u^l, etc. The original intervocal J must pro- 


bably have disappeared entirely, as inA^(l03 v.) for^b 


' (c) At the end of a syllable : 



(78, 129 V., etc.), 


jl j ^ (68) for etc. 

It seems, however, that for some uncertain reasons, or 
perhaps as a local or archaic peculiarity, this decayed labial 
assumed a form not of an interlabial, but of labio-dental 

spirant v, whicli was often reproduced as O. Tlie 


examples of this are by no means scarce : 



jl jls j ( jl jlj) (128), (107), 


(123, for etc. 


Moreover, there are some 


^ This example (as well as further awgandan) resembles Pehlevi 
forms gavetaiif avgandan. These old-fashioned forms are not the onlj^ ones 


given here (on f. 143 



appears for 



But it is 


rather difficult to believe that yaxUan became first yahldan and then 
came to its previous form. We are compelled to think that either 
there is some confusion about the early j^honetical equivalents of 


L , j Q i and 3 or that there were (as alluded to later on) two 

. ♦ V 

distinct currents of the same process in the development of labials, one 
of which preferred the labio-dental group while the other transformed 
all sounds of this class into the interlabial w. 
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instances of the preservation of the original tenuis, as in 


(common), 




JLl. 


(145 V.), etc.^ 


(5) Enclitica. The present copy shows a quite unusual 
development of the joined writing of the enclitica. 
Although this is very common in MSS. from Khorasaii 
(probably a reflection of the local mode of pronuncia- 
tion), here it readies rare limits. There are usually 


(73 V., etc.) c (76 v., etc.),® jjt c jls- (jl j _^), etc. 




usuall}^ appear as in poetry in 


the forms of j\ and jj- I did not notice 
written as ^ in the combinations with etc., but 
there are several cases of dl‘l (130, 140, etc.) for 
^ 1 A>. 


^ This depends probably on the physiological influence of the spirant 
which facilitates a tenuis after itself. Although in the Eastern 
(Khorasani) Kurdish dialect it often appears as dwl^ the Persians and 
especially Heratx Parsiwans spell it ispld, ispand^ etc. 


2 While this way of writing A>' is common in the. present copy, I 
did not notice the same with reference to j$7^although the latter is very 


common in the old MSS. Cf. E. Browne, “ Description of an old 
Persian Taf sir,” JRAB. 1894, p. 433; alsoR. Kicholson, op. cit., v. ii, 
introd., p. 7, etc. In the old copy of the translation of Tafstr-i-Tabarl 

(mentioned above, ISTo. Aa 19 in the library of A. S.B.) is written 


together with the following word nearly always, while A>- very rarely. 
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B. Noiini 

(1) Notes on derivation. I. Suffixes, (a) -a/c, suffix of the 
diminutives, is used here as freely as in the colloquial, e.g. 

etc., even with a compound 



Very interesting 


is a case of the use of -akah in (41 v.) (^5 Jy 

L, etc.^ P. Horn (op. cit., p. 175) calls it, in a similar 

example, a double diminutive suffix. This may be so, but the 
cases of marddkd^ zandkd, etc. (of which a non-apocopated 
form is supposed to be marddkdk and zandkdk), do not- 
convey much of diminutive sense. Would it not be better 
to explain the second -dk as analogous to the similar suffix 
in Kurdish, a sort of indefinite article (which is here 
emphasized by ^) ? ® 

(6) -agi forms here not only the usual abstract nouns 
(cE. P. Horn, op, cit., p. 180), but, as often in the colloquial. 


^ The frequency of its use may be attributed perhaps to Ansari’s- 
individual taste as well. I cannot remember to have ever heard in 

the colloquial similar cases as above (diminutive of jijL is usually 

and is used onl}?^ in sdrcilc hdshiddn in the sense of ‘ to 

spy, to watch stealingly ^ in Fars). As far as I could notice, this suffix 
nowadays is never applied to abstract names in the colloquial, and 
although it is very commonly used (frequently in its shortened form -a, 
cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 17i), the suffix -did is preferred with names of 
inanimate objects. 

® Jami (Hafahat, p. 82) reproduces the sentence literally , showing that 
in his opinion the form was not obsolete, 

® I often heax*d this suffix in its fuirform in the remote corners of the 
Southern Khorasan, such as the villages Riqdt, KuhegUy Ridi^ etc. 
(district of iCMsp), especially in fairy tales : niardahaki hud ... or 
ruzdkdicij etc. 
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the adjectives. Such are (4, adjective), ■5> 

(145 V.), ^ (118, for etc. 

(c) -c/ta, usually diminutive (cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 177), 
is used here often with the proper names, as in 

JLA^ (134 V.), <3^ (131 V., for y \ ?), 

(131 V., for As*- ?)^ etc. 

{d) -u (if it is not simply a mistake of the copyist) 

appears here only once (102) in the sense of a 

diminutive (or vocative ?) suffix.^ 

(e) A>J — . As a contribution to the question of this 
suffix the following passage may be quoted (107 v.) : 

Aijjll) I J3 iS^ jAw.) ^ 3^ 

(/) as a distributive suffix appears here in a quite 


^ Cf. P, Horn, op. cit., p. 184. At present it seems to be more common 
in the eastern half of Persia and apparently can be traced to three 
dififerent forms : (1) in the cases of its use with the vocative probably 
as a local variation of the vocative -a used in standard Persian (in 
Isfahan 4 is in use), especially common with the names of women, e.g, , 
Gawliar^, SuUanii, etc. ; (2) as an apocopated form of the diminutive 
suffix - 7 Lh, e.g., hhm^du, huclmlity etc. ; (3) maybe the remnant of the 
old suffix -w (the same as in hdn% etc.). 

2 This suffix, even if it is of purely Persian origin, is absolutely 
forgotten now, and, as an interesting example, it may be mentioned that 

the word (the name of the*hero of a popular fairy tale) is 

invariably spelt Shirioiyd. 
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colloquial use in (117) 

P. Horn, op. cit., p. 116. At present it is used only in 
Bukhara in similar sense, in Persia yalclcd is preferred). 

(g) -i, in its adjectival sense, is used several times with 
a compound of which the last member is a pronoun (80 v.) : 

(here 


^ obviousljT' f or j Also (53 v.) J 

A. l ^ b; (107) j:i 

xS^ 




{h) -in and -iQia are used quite freely : (51) 6*^^^ 

etc. (cf. R Horn, op. cit., pp. 180-1). Somewhat 

uncommon is (43) 

(i) A case of somewhat peculiar use of the suffix j!j — 


(78 V.), where it can be translated by 'as if': {S33 

Aijb y ^ y (apparently for see later, C, 6), 

“and he is as if drowning in sweat" (cf. Horn, op. 
cit., p, 191). 

(j) Tlie old suffix -awand (cf. C. Salemann, “ Mitteb 

^ Jami (Naf., 161) reproduces the sentence intact, perhaps because 
this form did not seem to him obsolete. 

® Cf . Nafahat, 243 ; the difference is only that is used instead 

of 
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persiscb,” G-.I.Ph., i, j, 280, and P. Horn, op. cit., p. 187) 

appears here only in the word AijLi) (128).^ 

(/c) Probably a purely dialectic suffix -ast forming 

onomatopoiia appears in (121) -jbl ^ 

X*! — in the sense of ‘crackling’.^ So far as 

I could find, formations of similar type are common at 
present only in the Southern Khorasan (districts ol 
Birjand, Qain, Sunni-khana), as tdrdkast (as above), 
shdlapast “the sound of slapping’’, ghurrast “tlie sound 
of rapidly burning fire” { — ghur-glmr), etc. I cannot 
remember liaving seen it in the literary language.^ 

(J) A strange suffix (?) -dmdr appears in two words 

jUllJLI’ (84) for (as in Nafaliat, 156) and 

(96 V., 123, 124) for ^ (Nafahat, 305, etc.). 


^ This particular word, as well as generally the suffix -dwand, is quite 
forgotten (khishu or qo^me kliish ^ 

instead). Perhaps it will be not quite useless to recall that the suffix for 

the names of the various step-relatives, jAj 1 — , mentioned by E. Browne 
in his description of the old Tafsir (JR AS. 1894, p. 487), is still 

common in Southern Khorasan in mardndar, hhanindar (jXi 1 
4jA.il etc. 

^ Jami reproduces this word as if it were quite all right (Nafaliat, 
281). 

® Sometimes these formations are used in the same way of repetition, 
just as the monosyllabic onomatopoBia : sMIapast-shdldpast^ ghiir- 
etc. ’ 
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the last apparently from gushnd (133 v.), still used 


all over Persia but considered rather vulgar.^ 

(m) The suffixes of the verbal nouns will be treated 
in the section dealing with verbs. 

IL Composition. Nothing special can be noted in 
connexion with compound nouns. An extremely rare 
case of the use of a purely verbal form in the sense of a 

substantive can be registered (98 v.) jIa y Alj j> 

''became powerless in thy ties'' (in the Nafaliat this 


passage is omitted). This undoubtedly the 

negative form of the imperative and I can remember only 

one other case, i.e. in AsrdruH-tawMd fi 

maqdmdt Bhaykli Ahi-Sa'ld.^ Compounds such as 


are very common, but cases where only the 


verb with this prohibitive particle is used as a substantive 
can be regarded as real archaisms. 


(2) Flexion, (a) The suffixes of plural ji — and Ia — 

are used indifferently, as in the contemporary colloquial, 
and the latter is the more common.® No single case of 

^ Perhaps this has something to do with mai% ' snake,’ to which the 
pains of hunger or thirst may be attributed ? In such case the first -a- 
inay be similar to that often used in the copulative compounds, cf. 
P. Horn, op. cit., p. 196, as in mrasar^ harabar^ etc. I remember once 
having heard the word in Khorasan, but did not pay attention 

to it because I regarded it as an invention of the man who was talking. 

^ Ed. by y. Zhukovski, 1899. Unfortunately I cannot cite the page 
because I have not this book at hand. 


® The usual theory, based on the native grammars, that ^1 — is to be 

added to the names of the animate beings and U — to those of the 

inanimate*'ones, is rarely correct, in any case as far as the colloquial is 
concerned. One hears invariably marda, zaim, aspa, dukhiara, etc. 
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Cj \ — with a Persian word was noted. The form 
(cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 105) after a consonant is rare, only 

one case registered here (139 v.) Another 

irregular form is (29) (for ^ ?), but it may 

be explained as derived from the somewhat vulgar 

Occasionally with nouns, but more commonly with the 
pronouns, the suffix of the plural does not appear at all, 
and the verb does not agree in number with its subject, 

as in (87 v.) A) A)! 

J.OJ1 (jAl.etc. 

(h) Nothing special can be noted about the Idafa except 
that in several cases it is expressed in the text by : 

(115 V.) ^ S or (71) (Si (S^., efcc- 


(g) The oblique case is rarely formed here with \j - 




or alone (it might disappear as a result of the activity 
of the later scribes). Only a few examples can be collected : 

(75 V.) cii (90) ^ X a.' ^ St^J 

(108) i 


because the h is imperceptible in the pronunciation). On the 

•contrary, dastu, churagM, hazard, etc., are freely used {4 = -an), 

^ Needless to say that in the colloquial and the dialects this form is 
absolutely extinct. 
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(d) On the contrary, there are very frequent 

cases of omission of Ij wliere it might be expected, 
especially with the accusative,^ as in (60) 

(62 V.) (116) 6^0 

(117 V.) J^, (115) 

etc. The same with the dative: (27) ^ 

jui (’^2)^.1 1 jU^jl \iyS^:>yJ < 1 ^ 3 ^ 

y ^ i etc.^ 

(e) Uncommon use of I j : (1) with the nominative : 

(28 V.) L , i y L.>a> ^ij! J) J 
(32 V.) jlSCT ^ Ij etc. ; (2) with a 

preposition : (80,127 v.) I v.) \ 

^ It is a well-known fact that in the colloquial very often a special 
suffix a, d, e, u is used for the accusative : aspa hiarf etc. The particle 

Ij (which becomes ra, rd, ri in various districts) is frequently 

omitted even if there is stress on the accusative and if it is quite 
definite, as in I htdey ‘ give (me) this etc. 

^ In Khorasan the construction with hdr, war (^») is invariably 

preferred for the dative and only in one case it is similar to that used by 
Ansari, i. e. in the case of man, as frequently : Itedey man, hitgn man, 
etc. The possessive still preserves ra, but the direct construction with 
daslitdn is more common. 

* Cf. Horn, op. cit., 110, andR. Nicholson, fTad/iKra, introduction, 9. 
The verb dashtdn not rarely receives this intransitive sense (as in 
Samnani, cf. Geiger, op. cit., 367). There are similar expressions in 
the colloquial, as inja chi darcid ‘ what is here 
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(122 V.) J } (S) ^he sense of 

a locative (or simply a strange use of the possessive ? ) : 

(78) 1 dij 

(/) Several cases of the indefinite locative, as in the 
colloquial, can be noted, where the preposition is omitted, 

as in (116) ^ etc.’- 

(3) The comparative degree. The suffix of the com- 
parative degree -tar is occasionally added here to 
substantives with a preposition (which suggests that these 
groups are regarded as adjectival compounds): (119 v.) 

(119 V.) (116 V.) jr'cJllj, etc. In 

several cases it is added to the present participles 

j , etc. Sometimes it is combined with 
the diminutive suffix -ah as in (1 29 v.) iJ etc.^ The 

old *Ka i ^ are used without -tar in the comparative 
degree, but in the positive tliey accept the suffix -m, 

(Only few cases of used as 

substantive (126 v.) can be noted.) Probably local are 

cases of the use of J instead of jl as in (27) y 

1 In the present colloquial the preposition is usually omitted when 
motion towards something is expressed : murum shdr ^ 3 

hurow hhana ), etc. 

The colloquial uses this form frequently, but the final -k is not 
pronouziced, as in hishtdrd, durtdi% etc. 

^ Not used nowadays without the sufiSx tar. 
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(4) Nitmerals. The word first is invariably rendered 

with J-?' does not appear at all), but second 

and third, except in a few cases, have an old form 

and 

(5) Pronomis, (a) Personal pronouns are often used 
hei'e instead of the demonstrative, accompanied by the 

relative, e,g. (24 v.) (57, etc., common) 

(7]) , etc. Sometimes jl 

stands for plural : (69 v.) Jj ^yj\ J^1<C <6^1, (145) jl 

etc. The peculiarities of the oblique case of 
the personal pronouns are mentioned above (para. 2 of 

this section). One case of IjJ (18 v.) is probably a 
mistake for 

(b) The demonstrative pronouns jl and ^1 are 
often used in the plural, with the suffix ji. 

(c) The interrogative and relative pronouns and 
never appear in this copy in the plural and only rarely 

receive \ j (usually but there are cases in which 

\ is found as well: (131) I (132) 

^^^(135 V.) (S etc.). A striking 

^ Still ill common use amongst the Heratis and in the south-eastern 
part of Khorasan, 
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example of the relative 




used with a preposition (this 


cannot be a mistake) is found on f. 92 v. j> (j^) J 

Cj^ ^ I 

{d) The reflexive pronoun is as usual, only in a few 
cases it seems to appear pleonastically, as in (70 v.) 

l)j^ ^ somewhat 

peculiar way, still quite common in the colloquial : v.) 

Jj :>y Aij\ if not, tliey would be four altogether’’ 

(he himself and three others).^ 

(6) Pronominal suffixes. They are used very freely 
in all possible combinations, with the prepositions and 
conjunctions and even iiidependentljr. (a) Somewdiat 

uncommon combinations : JiC , etc., 

as in (78 w) (i.e. jl is\y (67 v.) 

V.) etc. 

Occasionally they are combined even with the enclitic 
form of the verb substantive, as in (96 v.) 

*AJLwi 



^ This passage is not reproduced literally in the Nafalmt, where 
•another expression is used. 

2 This use of the reflexive pronoun, as far as I know, has only some 
analogy in Russian. In the colloquial of to-day in Khorasan, and 
especially amongst the Parsiwans of Afghanistan, Ichfid is often simply 
an equivalent of hd ‘with*. Khude qajild timad does not mean ‘the 
caravan itself arrived ’ but ‘ he arrived with the caravan ’ ; hhude ix is 
frequently not * he himself ’ but * with him etc. The further 
development of the same is hliot^ as in Ichot mu ‘ with us ’ (Sahzawari). 

JJRAS. JANUABY 1923. 8 
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(b) Used independently.^ (40) jl jp 

if JL.S rji . . . (86 V.) jU Jjl IAi jIa>- 

aJ, etc. 

(c) In the sense of the nominative ( == ji),as in (103 v.) 

^ y*- — £iS^ 




( = IjUii ^) L..2 


{d) As interjection with the demonstrative pronoun 

(119 V.) cIIAj 1 J 1. 


^ Although there are in the present colloquial forms, as ish rjvf^ etc., 
they probably can be explained as syncopated demonstr. pr. i (nt) with 
pleonastically used -ask^ personal suffix of the 3rd person singular. 


ISTafaliab, 209 \j 


1 CIj )\^ 




(To be continued,) 



The Introduction of the Cadmeian Alphabet 
into the Aegean World in the light of 
Ancient Traditions and Recent Discoveries 

By ROBERT EISLER, Ph.B., late Fellow of the Austrian Historical 
Institute at the University of Vienna. 


Eakly Phenician Inscriptions ok Copper Ingots 
PROM Crete and Sardinia. 

1. The Metrological Prohlem of the so-called Axe-ingots, 
TN his review of my book on the newly deciphered Sinai 
inscriptions (JRAS., 1920, p. 301) the Rev. Professor 
A. H. Sayce has already been good enough to mention 
my recent discovery of some short alpliabetic biliteral 
inscriptions on certain copper ingots, unearthed from the 
very border-line of the so-called Middle Minoanlll’" 
and Late Minoan I ” laj^^ers of the Hagia Triada palace 
by the excavation mission in Crete of Messrs. Halbherr, 
Pernier, Stefani, and Paribeni in 1903^ as well as on 
similar pieces from Tylissos^ and Mochlosf none being 
from Phaistos.^ All of them are at present in the 
museum of Heraklea, under the care of Professor 
Josef Hazzidakis, to whose kindness I owe the photo- 
graphs reproduced in figures 1-8. Similar inscrip- 
tions have come from Serra Ilixi (Sardinia), and are 

^ Cf. Paribeni, Rendic. d. R. Acad. d. Line., cl. sc. mor., ser. va, 
vol. xii, pp. 334fF. ; Pigorini, ibid,, p. 304 ; and Bull, di Paletnologia 
Ifcaliana, xxx, Apr.-Jnne 4-6, pp. 91-107. Svoi'onos, Journ, Intern. 
d’ArchM. Numism,, Athens, 1906, ix, pp. 167 ff. (in Greek !)= (in 
Prench) Rev. Beige de Numism. 64, Brussels, 1908, pp. 312 if, Dusaaud, 
Civilis. Prehelleniques, Paris, 1914, pp. 250 f. B. v. Liclitenberg, Mitt. 
V. As. Ges., 1911, p. 112, fig. 21. 

2 Hazzidakis, Ephdm. archeoh, 1912, pp, 220 ff. 

^ Dawkins, Journ. Hell. Stud., 1908, p. 326. 

^ It is only a lapsus calami of Svoronos to quote the Hagia Triada 
samples as from Phaistos. 
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now in the I’oyal museuna of Cagliari. I have to thank 
Professor Tarainelli, director of this collection, for his 
kindness in sending me the excellent paper squeezes of 
these scribings, which the reader will find reproduced 
in fig. 10. 

These copper ingots are of the greatest importance, 
first of all as marking a decisive stage in the development 
of metallic currency . It is well known to our numis- 
matists^ that metal casts of this peculiar double-axe-like 
shape ^ were widely used as a primitive kind of monetary 
unit. They are generally found in hoards, sometimes 
broken into pieces of approximately equal size. Pictures 
of these objects occur frequently, especially on tlie 

^ Regling in Pauly’s Realencyol.® viia, 974. Rob. Porrer, Reallex., 
Leipzig, 1907, p. 79. Jabrb, d. Gesellsch. f. lothr. Gescb., xviii, 1906, 
pp. iflf. 

2 Professor Svoronos’ theory (p. 324 of the above-quoted French 
paper), that casts of this shape, bub of smaller size, "were originally 
intended to be sharpened into real cutting axes by the customers of the 
metal foundries, would be acceptable only if it could be proved that 
there ever existed real cubbing axes with concave edges, intended 
possibly for the felling of round timber. But such tools have never 
been found, and are not likely to have ever been used ; for such an 
adaptation of the axe-edge to the cylindrical surface of the tree-trunk 
would have proved far from advantageous to the worker. Also if the 
peculiar . shape of these ingots were intended to resemble the sacred 
double-axe (Svoronos, pp. 17of.), we should expect them to show the 
convex edges of the latter. Therefore, Professor Forrer may be right 
in comparing (Jabrb. f. lothr. Gesch., xviii, 1906, p. 24) the shape of 
these casts to the hide of a shinned animal and in suggesting a possible 
reminiscence of slcifi-money. He also thinks (Reallex., p. 79) the shape 
was intended to facilitate the binding together of whole piles of such 
ingots (as a matter of fact they were found in such piles in Hagia 
Triada, Paribeni, Lc., p. 334, “posbil’uno sull’altro in colonna”), even 
as nowadays cards or boards of a similar shape are used for winding 
irshing-lines or cords of any other kind. The “handles” of such an 
ingot would also be very convenient for lifting the cooled cast from the 
mould. On the other hand, there is not the slightest doubt that real 
double and single axes' and other metal tools of the ordinary serviceable 
shape and size were primitively used as a monetary currency. See 
Lissauer, Zeitschr. f. ]^hnol., 1905, pp. 519-25, 779 ff., 1007 ft On axe- 
shaped copper ingots of the Haida Indians see R. Forrer, Antiqua, 
1-885, p. 125, pi. 28. ' '' 
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inscribed clay tablets from Knossos.^ But not a few of 
our authorities^ notably Willers ^ and Regling,^ have been 
unwilling to accept the theory of Svoronos/ Sir Arthur 
Evans,® and Robert Forrer/ that these ' axes ’ had a certain 
metrologically well-determined weights 

If my alphabetic readings — (below, pp. 39, 56, 45 if.) DU 

full weight and 3T or pT clarified ” ^ and Stt 

'' good ” — of the four biliteral marks on three Hagia 
Triada and one Serra Ilixi ingot are accepted, it follows 
that both weight and standard purity^ were officially 
controlled in the foundries by special supervisers— the 
forerunners of the later mint- wardens, who engraved or 
stamped the result of their proving on the still hot metal 
lumps, even as we find gold and silver ingots of the 
Roman age stamped with such inscriptions as, for 
instance, coxit N N (‘^smelted by N. N. ”), probavit N N 
(“ tested by N. N.”), signavit N JSf (signed by N. N,), by 
the respective officials o£ the imperial mint,^ So, too, the 

^ A. Evans, Corolla Numismatica in honour of Barclay V. Head^ 
Oxford, 1906, p.- 356, fig. 11, p. 361, fig. U. 

® Nutnism. Zeifcschr. , xxxvi, 11, 1. Cf. Rfim. Kupferprag., p. 5, 2. 

M.C., 974, 1. 40. 

^ I.C., pp. 172, 178. ^ Corolla Hum. , pp. 358-63. 

® Jahrk f. lobhr. Gesch., xviii, 1906, pp. 23 if. 

^ The reader will do well to compare the materials collected by the 
two last-named distinguished authors with the recently published 
systematic table of ancient weights in Professor Lehman n-Haupt’s 
masterly article “ Gewichte ’’ in Pauly’s RealencycL, ^ iii, Suppl. , 1918, 
611-14. We can make things a good deal clearer to-day than Evans 
and Forrer could be expected to do on the basis of JSTissen’s now 
antiquated metrological researches. 

8 Of. the frequent description of the legal coin as ‘'denarii meri Qt 
pleniter pensanUs” in the capitularia of the Carlovingian kings, 
V, Luschin, Grundidss d. Munzkunde, Leipzig, 1918, p. 60. Gold 
solidi of Constantine the Great and gold bars with the mark OB = 
(i^pvCoP=purii 7 )i, Luschin, Allg. Munzkunde, Munich, 1904, p. 60, cf. 
ibid., p. 141, about "argentum purum”, " purifieatum”, pxmdatum 
(= burnt silver), "wentm,” etc. 

^ Hill, Proc. Soc. Antiqu., xx, 90 ff. Dr^ss^, ,Abh. Berl. Akad., 
1906, 4. Kubitschek, Numism. Zeitschr., xlii, 33^.. Cf. the medieval 
"getekente” mark, Luschin, l.c., p. 37. , 
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iron money-bars of ancient Britain were tested as to 
standard poise?- 

Indeed, the weight of all the existing copper ingots of 
the shape discussed above (p. 36, n. 2) are as near to 
different well-established standards of a so-called talent'’^ 
as can be reasonably expected in their present state of 
corpsion and oxidization, regard being had to the technical 
difficulty of producing such lai’ge metal casts of exactly 
constant weight even from one and the same, let alone 
from different moulds.^ Yet plus or minus differences 
from the x'egular weight are considerable enough to make 
a controller’s sign attesting ih^full weight of an individual 
piece a very desirable commercial convenience. 

The copper ingots of Hagia Triacla scale according to 
Pigorini, l.c., kilogramms 29,400, 29,600, 29,400, 29,900, 
30,700, 27,900, 29,400, 30,000, 30,900, 27,300, 29,500, 

27.000, 29,300, 32,000, 32,000, 32,000, 29,200, 29,000, 

29.000, ^ 27,000. 

This shows that in one group containing eleven or twelve 
of these they are intended to weigh one '‘Babjdonian 
talent” or bilhv^ of 60 mana's,tlmt is, 29;475, 29,574, 
29,760 klgs., according to the different surviving stone- 
weights^ of one mana gina (“correct mina”) weighing 

^ Csesar, Bell. Gall., v, 12: “ taleae ferreae ad cerium pondua exami- 
natae/^ Such iron bars have been found in the south of England, and 
are reproduced after Bead’s Guide to the British Museum, in 
B. Eorrer’s Beallex., p. 79, figs. 68-70. 

2 The word rdxavrov seems to be characterized by its termination in 
‘VT like &<rdfxtpeo5, “ bathing-tnb,” irelpivBos, etc. (Cuny, Bev. 4tud. 
anc., xii, 1910, pp. 154-64), as belonging to the same Prehellenic and 
Asianic stratum as the place-names ending in -ndtii'vOoSy 'Paos, that is, 
according to Dr. Emil Eorrer’s recent BoghazkOy discoveries, to the 
Luvian language. 

® Pigorini’s table, l.c., shows that no two of the ingots are of exactly 
the same size. Length and breadth vary by several inches. Therefore 
the similarity of the weights can in no case be attributed with Begling, 
l.c., 974, 1. 33, to the use of one and the same or of a standard mould. 

^ The weight of these two ingots corresponds exactly to that of the 
‘^Minoan” gypsum stone-weight from Knossos, Evans, Ann. Brit. 
School of Athens, vii, pp. 42 f. Corolla, Num., p. 342, fig. 1. 

* Lehman n-Haupt, Pauly’s R.E. ^ Suppl., hi, 608-10. 
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489*6 g. (in the age of Ur-Nina), another, 491*22 g., 492*9 g. 
(in the age of the Dynasty of lain), and a third, 496 g. (in 
the time of King Dungi). 

Pigorini’s No. 2, weighing 29,509 klgs., the one with 
the controller's mark ^ = Dri = ‘^full weight" (below, 
p. 56), is, as a matter of fact, really a generous ^‘full- 
%oeight " sample of such a Babylonian talent of 29,475 g. = 
60 mana's of 489*6 g. of Ur-Ninas standard, or, equally 
well, of one talent of 29,472 klgs. according to the 
standard of the UroXefMaLfcg fiva or 'IraXt/cy (Ava of 491*2 g., 
which corresponds to the weight of 60 Roman aurei of 
8*19 g. each, and to the Dutch pound Troy 

On the other hand, Pigorini's No. 11, of 27*300 g., 
the one witli the mark pure ", is exactly one 

hundredweight of the old Italian so-called Oscian pound 
of 272*9 g.^ as we know from the celebrated weight of 
Chiusi, this “ Oscian ” pound itself being nothing else but 
one haIf~of the ordinary “light " Babylonian silver mina 
of 545*7 g. The use of this particular weight in “ Minoan " 
Crete is proved by the limestone weight from Knossos, 
published by Sir Arthur Evans, Cor. Num., p. 345, No. 4, 
fig. 2c, and calculated to have weighed originally 
273*47 g., a weight which is evidently meant to be such 
an “ Oscian " pound or half light Babylonian silver mina. 
This same ingot weight also, for reasons due to the 
system that has been lucidly explained by Professor 
Lehmann-Haupt, l.c., is almost exactly one “talent" or 
60 minas of the Solonian standard of an Attic and 
Euboean mina (485*9 g.), that is 27,334 klgs., or sixty 
English pounds avoir-du-poids. Nos. 7 (27,900 klgs.), 
13 (27,000 klgs.), and 19 (27,600 klgs.), are also meant 
for this weight. 

A talent of 60 Babylonian light silver minas of 545,7 g. 
is 3,274 klgs., or an ordinary “ centurnpondium " of 100 


1 Ibid., col, 632, 1. 34. 
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“Eoinan” pounds of 327,46 g. Evidently No. 15 (of 
32,000 klgs.) is meant to represent it. This is all the 
more interesting, since Sir Arthur Evans has published, 
without noticing the coincidence, in “ Corolla Numis- 
matica'', p. 345, No. 3, a ''Minoau'' weight from Knossos, 
weighing 327,02 g., that is almost exactly such a Roman '' 
pound or one-third of a heavy Babylonian weighing 
mina (982*4 g.). 

The three ingots, Nos. 9 (30,000 klgs.), 10 (30,900 klgs.), 
and 6 (30,700 klgs.) are all “talents'" based on the 
“ heightened”, “royal” standard of the Babylonian 
silver weight (1 mina calculated as the weight of 60 
Persian darics of 8,4 g. each = 504 g. ; a talent on this 
basis being 30,276 klgs). 

The two ingots from Mochlos and Tylissos of 26,500 klgs. 
each are “ brutto ” talents on the basis of the later 
so-called light Euboean Attic mina of 436*8 g., that is to 
say of 26,196 klgs. 

The one ingot, of 37,024 klgs.^ or 37,094 klgs.^ found 
in Enkomi, the ancient Salamis of Cyprus/ and marked 
$ SI i.e. Si(llu) or JS'oXoi (below, p. 47), weighs witli 
surprising exactness one so-called Pheidonian or ^ginean 
talent of 37,026 klgs.^ The corresponding mina of 617,1 g. 
— which I should call the “Cyprian mina”— has been, 
twice found by R. Forrer (Lc., p. 13), in the remains of 
Swiss lake-dwellings. 

Of the three copper ingots found in Sardinia at Serra 
Ilixi, in the province of Cagliari, now in the museum of 
that city, one weighs 27,100 klgs., and is accordingly a 
slightly underweighted or much corroded sample of the old 
Italic cenkimpondium, or rather of the hundredweight of 

^ These numbers are given by Dussaud, I.c., p. 250, after Murray 
(see note ^), 

® Thus Pigorini, I.c., p. 97 ; probably through a lapsus calami or 
misprint. 

^ Murray, Excavations. in Cyprus, p. 15, fig. 1535 ; cf. p, 17. 
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Knossos (above, p. 39, 1. 21), or of the Euboean talent on the 
basis of the light Babylonian silver mina. The other two 
pieces weigh 33,300 Idgs. each, that is either an undersized 
'' Median talent (based on the mina of 560 g., the modern 
Austrian and Bavarian old pound ”) of 33,654 Idgs., or 
on a '' Roman cenUbmpondium or “ Alexandrian ” talent 
of 32,745 Idgs., that is, a talent of 60 'IraXiKal juvcu or 
light '' Babylonian silver minas of 545,7 g. 

The large prehistoric tin ingot of Falmouth,^ stated to • 
weigli something over 72 Idgs. is just two rdXavra ifjLTroptKa 
of the Attic Pre-Solonian standard (36,024 klgs.). 

The copper ingot found in Mycenae, now in the Athens 
museum,^ marked as coming from SoXol (Sillu) with the 
Phenician letter (below, p. 49), of klgs. 23,625, weighs 
65 light '' Phenician’^ silver minas, that is, a “ talent'' of 
the royal standard '' increased by one-twelfth. 

The seventeen smaller ingots of the same shape found 
in the sea near the Euboean Chalkis— two of 13,230 klgs., 
two of 13,360 klgs. — that is just 1,000 shekels of the 
heavy Babylonian gold mina — two of 17,000, one of 
17,640, one of 11,970, one of 11,650, one of 11,340, one of 
12,600, one of 12,900, one of 10,800, one of 9,450, one 
of 6,930, and one bf 5,250 klgs,, have been convincingly 
explained by R. Forrer as multiples of a mina of 630 g., 
that is, according to Lehmann-Haupt, l.c., in agreement 
with the system of the iEginean coinage, making the 
crraT'^p weigh 12*6 g. 

This metrological result is a very strong proof of the 
monetary character of these ingots. If such hoards of 
them as the one of 19 pieces were nothing else but the 
metal store, of the palace smithy or arsenal, we should 
expect a quantity of metal blocks of equal size, weight, 
and marks of origin (below, pp. 47-55), as they would 

^ Olshausen, Z. f. Ethnol., xv, 86 ff. . 

2 Pigorini, p. 102, n. 1. 
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arrive in ship- or carfc-loads from a mine or foundry, the 
magazine being regularly restocked when the store was 
nearing exhaustion. On the other hand, a treasury- vault 
— as the room was, beyond doubt — would necessarily 
contain single pieces of different currencies, commercial 
exchange bringing them togetlier from the different parts 
of the world, just as later treasury-finds regularly contain 
a number of coins of different age, origin, and value. 

2. The name of the axe-shaped ingot in Hebrew and 
Babylonian documents. 

The Greek name of these ingots, at least, of the really 
axe-shaped ones, if not of our biconcave, or rather ^^skin- 
shaped samples, was certainly as Svoronos, Lc., has 
proved — TreXe/ce^?. Ten ireXeKei^ and ten yfitireXe/cKa, half 
ingots of this peculiar shape, or axes weigliing half a talent 
like some pieces of the Ohalkis find, or even one-sided 
axes in contest with the usual double-axes — were the 
prize offered by Achilles in the “ Patrokleia (Iliad, 
xxiii, 851). The grammarian Hesychius, s.v. and 

rjfjLLTreXemov,'^ has preserved the fact that these terms were 
used to denote certain fixed weiglits in Paphos (Cyprus I), 
and Bishop Eustathius, in his commentary on Odyssy, 
xviii, 573,^ gives other values according to the ancient 
custom of Crete, so tliat the terms are found in use in 
those very ^gean islands where the corresponding ingots 
have been unearthed. 

Archaeologists have, however, overlooked until now 
that we know quite as well the Phenician — or at least 


^ ‘ . ^ixiveKeKKOV’ t)> rpifivoLov ^ rerpafivaloi/ ^ irevra/j.ya7ou^ rh yap 

d€Kdiiipovv ireXeKvs Ka\e7rai Trapd Udfpiois*' ireXeicvs crrddfiiov k^afivialov dpxaioy* 
ol BcodeKupvaloy. The two passages are obviousily derived from two 
different sources, the second one referring to another standard than that 
of the Cyprian system. 

2 ‘ . ItTTioy Utl TTfAeK^ojy fiky oh p.ia (rrjfiaaia' St^AoI yap 27 

6fiupvfx(as \6yq) Kara robs vaXaiohs Ka\ (frdBpiov ii/Kp-firp k^dpLVovv ^ hiKapiVovvJ 
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the Hebrew — and the Babylonian names of these metal 
bars. They are frequently mentioned in certain Old 
Testament and parallel cuneiform passages. 

In the great panegyric on Wisdom's priceless value in 
the book of Job (xxviii, 15), the text, which should not 
be tampered with, says that wisdom cannot be gotten 
for a s^goTj 1i:iD, neither can silver (“ kas®ph") be weighed 
down for the pidce thereof." 

Now this word s^gor recui’S in Ps. xxxv, 3, where it is 
correctly translated ‘'battle-axe " by the Eevised Version, 
and identified by most commentators with the “ Asianic " 
word crdyapL<; for the double-axe of the Scythians and 
" Amazons " ( = female Scythian warriors, from Iranian 
afMa^a, “war").^ Evidently Yahveh is imagined by the 
psalmist as armed with the tree-felling thunder-weapon 
of the double-axe which characterizes the Asianic Tesup 
or Juppiter Dolichenus.^ Accordingly, s'^gor in the verse 
above is not to be arbitrarily transformed into < zahah > 
s^gor^ but simply to be explained as a "double-axe" 
(ingot). The priceless spiritual treasure "cannot be 
bought for an axe-(ingot), nor can silver be weighed down 
for the price thereof." It cannot be bought, as a Roman 
lawyer would say, per aes et libram (Festus, p. 165a), 
the most interesting feature of the verse being accordingly 
that a s^gor or " axe " of metal need not he 'weighed. It 
has a conventional weight of one talent, as shown by the 
Cretan, Cyprian, and Sardinian finds, in contrast with 
shapeless, broken or hacked silver, which must be put on 
the scales when given in payment: you either pay "in 
s^gor " (legal bars) or by weight. The verse means to say : 


^ 0. Lagercrantz, Xenia Lindeniana, Stockholm, 1919 = Indog. 
Jahrh,, i, 91. 

® Wendland, Hell. Rom. Kulfcur, pi. xii ; Gressmann, Texte u. Bilder, 
p. 78, fig. 142 ; Alter Orient, iv, 1, ^ p. 25, fig. 6. 

® Thus, e.g. T. K. Cheyne, Enc. Bibl., col. 1750, 1. 1. 
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Yoa cannot bay wivsdom for coin ^ nor for a weighed 
down quantity of silver. Consequently ' the often- 
mentioned Kfgor^ is nothing else but ''axe gold'’, 

"ingot-gold", gold as sold from the founderies either in 
its pure, unadultered state without the copper alloy added 
by the goldsmiths to make it more resistent^ or gold of 
a certain tested quality (ntC. as it is sold in ingots' of 
controlled weight and standard alloy. 

The Babylonian equivalent to zahab s^gor has long 
been found^ in Akkadian texts like K538, 18 (R .F. Harper, 
Ass. and Bab. Letters, 114 ; Birch, Rec. of the Pas t,^ ii, 184 : 
saUio hilti ^wragw sagrw (not salcru ! written SAG-RU), 
^iShh hilti la sagrw: "three talents of ingot gold," six 
talents of gold, not in ingots," or "not of legal ingot 
quality"; iii, R46, No. 523-4: 10 minas kaspio laxx^ 
(rh ^nn5 i “ silver fresh " ^ from the mine, or, as IcoxX^ 
is literally " wet ", moist ", fresh from the waslier, that is, 
"nugget silver" or "silver dust"), 1 mane sagrw 

(48, No. 5, 17), Annals of Sargon II, xiv, 42, 47, n. 47. 

3. Trade-marks certifying quality and origin. 

An ingot may, of course, contain metals of very different 
alloy according (a) to the various methods employed in 

^ The word*“ coin,’’ Latin cnneus^ denotes, of course, a peculiar kind 
of tool-money, i.e. metal bars or wedges. It.is interesting to remember 
that the thunder- weapon — a hammer in the North, a double-axe in the 
Near East — is called “ Domierkeil ” = thunder-trec^gre in German, 
because lightning cleaves ti'ee trunks. A ^fiiireXeKKoy or indeed any 
primitive one-sided axe without its wooden handle, may well be called 
a “wedge Of. also Anc, Version Josh, vii, 21, Is. xiii., 12, a “ wedge ” 
of gold with the ancient British “taleae ad cortum pondus examinatae”, 
above, n. 16. 

^ E.g. 1 Kings vi, 20; vii, 49 f. ; x, 21. 

^ Muss-Arnold, s.v. biltu, sakru, xura 9 u. 

* = “fresh,” said of new wire ropes, Judg. xvi. 7f. Otherwise it 
may be a Sumerian loan-word from Zux = pure. Of. BTC., 23, ii, 4 
(Lugalanda) : 1 mana J urud lux'X'^ (pure copper) an^na-bi gin 13J. 

® See Regling, l.c., vii. 780, on the greatly varying' quantity of 
copper contained in ancient Italian aas signaium. Chemical analyses of 
the Sardinian ingots in Pigorini’s paper, p. 93, of the Chalkidian ones, 
p. 105, of the Cyprian ingot, p. 97, 2. Cf. Bussaud, l.c., p. 253. 
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smelting and refining jihe.. ore, and (h) to the place’ of 
origin. Consequently the necessity of a kind of trade- 
mark guaranteeing standard purity and a certain place of 
origin must-have been felt at a very early date. The 
inscription ^ :iT clarified”, ‘"purified” on one of the 
Hagia Triada ingots (fig. 1) corresponds exactly to the 
mention of an-na za-gu-um ov za-q'w-um} = “purified tin ” 
in the old Assyrian, so-called Cappadocian, ^ commercial 



Fig, 1. 

^ Dr. E. Eorrer tells me that the GU, KU sign is mostly used for the 
syllable gxt in these tablets. See about the equivalence of the roots Unt 
and ppT, , “to purify metals,” Job xxviii, 1 ; Mai. iii, 3 ; Ps. xii, 7^ 
i;;Chron. xxviii, 18, xxix; 4. Frankel, Aram. Premdw. im Arab., 1886, 
p. 64 ; Gesenius, 16 ed., s.v. ppT. Muss-Arnold, s.v. zaUi “pure”. 

® This northernmost Assyrian colony goes, back to the conquest of 
Asia Minor by Sargon of Agade (about 2800 B.a), the historicity of 
which is now ascertained hy new texts from BoghazkOy through 
E. Eorrer’s perspicacity. Cappodocia was still called Atravpla by Arrian 
(ap. Eustath. in' Dionys, Perieg., 772) and Scylax, 89 (Apoll. Uhod., 
2,948, and Dionys: Perieg,, l.c.). 
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tablets 1 from the time of the dynasty of Ur 
2350 B.c. 

'"Stamped” tin — anna kunnlai '^ — or " stamped gold 
or "inspected” silver^ are frequently 

mentioned in early and late contract-tablets, Asa matter 
of fact, some of the monogrammatic signs on our copper- 
ingots, notably the $ on the Enkomi sample and the 7 
on one of the Serra Ilixi ingots, are not engraved but 
have been stamped into the hot metal . 



Eia 2. 

Another trade-mark or controller's sign attesting 
quality is to be seen in the rather awkward graffito of one 
Hagia Triada ingot (fig, 2) which Svoronos has in- 
exactly rendered in print by 0. Tlie photograph shows 
clearly two clumsily engraved signs, ^^0 ntfl, that is " good ” 
or "fine” copper, the very quality which is called Jltsrina 
nstfl ; nexoSeth tdhdh, good brass,” in Ezra, viii, 27; 

^ Contenau, Trente Tablefctes Cappadociennes, Paris, 1919, p. 69. 
I owe this reference to Dr. E. Porrer. 

^ P. Hommel, Gesch. d. alten Morgenlands, Stuttgart, 1895, p. 147f.^ 
Meissner, Babylonien and Assyrien, Heidelberg, 1920, p. 356 (kanlcii), 

^ Muss-Arnold, 3096, and 3406, s.v. and 
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ci. mhahtoh, '' gooA gold/' 2 Cliron., iii, 5-8; cf. Genes, 
ii, 12, and mean nn^/ "'good T^Xeterpov 

As to marks certifying tlie local origin of the metal ^ — 
as we should say, “ Sheffield steel " — there is first of all 
the sign $ , which lias long been identified with the 
character SI of the ancient Cypriote syllabary.^ Svoronos, 
I.C., has most ingeniously explained it as the trade-mark 
of Soloi (Cyprus), which is explicitly mentioned by the 
grammarian Hesychius, where he speaks of the famous 
‘^copper with the mark of Soloi" (SoXootvttos; 
s.v. 'XoXoLtvtto^), As Dr. E. Forrer tells me that the 

1 That is, ‘^Khitfcim-gold,” mentioned in Egyptian texts of Dyn, 18, 

as “ good gold of Ictm ” or “ of htm. t ”, W. M. Muller, Asien u. Europa, 
p. 75, which, I believe, is the land of the Kitbim, the Greek Kijrtas of 
Homer, the people of K’fjna and of Kition and K^ns in Cilicia, perhaps 
of Karufia-v 7 } (-na, Asianic suffix for “town”, Lehman n-Haupt, 
MVAG., 1916, 138, note) in Syria Oommagene (PtoL, 2, 15, 10), and 
possibly of Karaavia (*KaTafw^ta<cKatama-na ?). The should not 

be confounded, according to E. Forrer, with the D'^Tin or Hatti 1 The 
name of a metal may be derived from or, conversely, be identical with 
the name of a land or people — e,g. /ca(T<rfT6pov=‘Ka§i-metal, that is, tin 
from Khorasan, Drangiana, Mazgerd, and Tabris ; “ silver ”== 

“Caspian” metal; lead lauddf leody ^ood)~the Lydian (Lud-) 

metal ; steel”, the Chalybian metal ; copper = Cyprus metal ; 

“ messinc ” = ; Skt. yavansshika, “tin,” literally 

“ Greek” metal (Lippmann, Alchem., p. 688) ; mhcchd^a and irdecchd- 

copper” (Liebich, ZDMG., 1918, 286), see below, fxaXaxHs == 
mehix^i ; yatus = ‘ ‘ silver ’ ’ = yatti-metaL This is well illustrated by the 
cuneiform word-list V R 27, Ho. 1, col. 1, 1- 25, the knowledge of which 
I owe to Dr. E. Forrer : 

n 7 mdic NITUG-KI (copper-ore from Dilmun) = 
urudu Mar/anna == maganfi. 

urudu Meluxa ( = Sinai, Edom) = meluxi^ ( = G reek fxaXaxlrvs I). 

The last line decides, by the by, finally the position of Meluxa against 
Edward Meyer, Ethiopia having never had any copper, while the 
Egyptian copper-mines of the Fayyumwere nob known before the age of 
the Ptolemies. In a vague sense Meluxa did sometimes signify, even as 
Alu^ri, all the land west from the brook of Egypt. 

2 Cf. Luschin, Allg. Munzkunde, pp. 141 f., about the mediaeval 
marcae argenti nsualis signatae, “ Marken tokens,” geielcenie Marherij 
silver bars (p. 142, fig. 85) with the stamp of the town of origin and 
fabricated according to the varying local standards of purity. 

3 Pigorini, l.c., p. 97, after Murray, in Murray, Smith, and Walters, 
Excavations in Cyprus, London, 1900, pp. 1-54. Dussaud, ^ p. 250. 
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Cypvian harbour SoXoi is called Sillu {silht, sullu, the 
Hebrew sullam is the mole'’ or ‘'pier " of the hai;b6ur; 
the place-name being analogous to “Scala Tyriornm.",^ 
‘‘ Scjala Nova", harbour of Ephesos) in the Boghazkoy 
records, SI would indeed be the coiu*ect Cypriote sign to 
serve as an abbreviation of t^ilhb, is to say, as the 
5'oXo(TiJ7ro9, the “ Sillu trade-mark". Taken in this sense 
the sign would be analogous to the proud lettering 
ROMANOM on later Roman copper bars.^ 

Taking the apparently well-established Cyprian place- 
mark SI on the ingot of Salamis as a point of departure, 
we might be justified in explaining on the same lines the 
monogrammatic signs on the Cretan and Sardinian copper 
7 reX 6 /c 6 i 9 , presupposing alwa^^s that, like the biliteral inscrip- 
tions upon them, they belong to some very archaic 
Phoenician alj^habet. 

As a matter of fact, these three hypotheses — as to the 
character of the script, as to the language, and as to the 
meaning of the marks — seem to work quite satisfactorily. 

There is first of all the sign ^ or i on the ingot of 
Mycenae (above, p. 41, n. 2), the weight of which represents 
a raised standard (1 + yV) of the Phoenician silver talent 
and on one of the Serra Ilixi samples,^ which is 


^ KXifia^ Tu/joy, 1, Macc. xii, 59 Joseph. BJ., II, x, 2. See also Phoenician 
Arvad = Eg 3 ^ptian erwad ^ “stair ”, or the 

^ ^ o “incense stairs”, on the shore of Pwnt COircipv). W. M. 

Miiller, - I.C., p. 118; Inscr. Ppj, ii ; Weill, Inscr. Sinai, No. 19; 


'Cf. pp. 49 f. , ^ VSjA I? 4 iVitLiauaiLtJ SLUHS •- tJbU. 

Brewster, in Sethe, Unfcers., i, 53, n. b. 

2 Regling, l.c., vii, 983. 

^ Hebrew in Esra iv, IS. Cf. Muss- Arnold, s.v. hiltit ^ liL (pSpos, 

•Cerman “ Tracht ”, carry ”. The expression has not yet been 

found in Phcenician inscriptions. 

* As to the stamp on another of the Serra Ilixi ingots which is repro- 
duced as a hy Pigorini, the paper squeeze does not apparently 


‘Malachite stairs”, etc. 


•confirm his drawing. I should rather see a ^ on the squeeze and 
•explain it as the ‘‘ trident ”-mark discussed on p. 52. 
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most easily explained as a ijr, Hebrew saviekh, Greek ssi/ 

originally the Babylonian ^ SIL, ZIL, NUN, This may 
very well be the Fhoenician trade-mark of Silln-5'oXot, 
used at a time when the Foundery ” (Tamassos, Tem4se 
of Homer = HDD witli tlie T) prefix^), was worked by the 
Phoenicians, that is; at the latest, wlien the great Cyprian 
copper bowls with the Ba‘al Lebanon inscriptions were 
dedicated by a scribe contemporary with Hiram I of 
Tyrus and Solomon. 

The same mark = D in a more recent form of the 
character is found on a small silver ingot found near 
Pesth in Hungary ^ and weighing 4*45 g., that is a shekel 
approximating 4*55 g., the weight of the Boman denar, 
and corresponding to the Minoan pound of 273 g. and 
the Attic'' “ Eubcean "talent of 27,434 klgs., represented 
by the axe-ingot (Pigorini, No. 11), with the mark ^ 
(above, p. 39). If there is here, too, the aoXoiTvwo<; or metal 
punch of Sillu-S'oXoi, it would be very interesting, for it 
would show tlmt, although Cyprus never produced or 
exported silver, it had even in premonetory ” times a 
kind of '' bimetallism " on the basis of exchange with tlie 
silver-producing southern regions of Asia Minor. 

As Phoenician place-marks I should also explain the 
three single signs Y ill and B on three Hagia Triada 
ingots. 

The first (fig. 3), which recurs on the strangely corroded 
fig. 4, has been explained as a :i in my reading of the 
biliteral inscription 37 ‘'pure" — a value which did 

^ The H or if; or ^ is originally a “ sharp ” or “hissing ” .s ; so the 
name was pronounced xo'i only when later on the sign began to be 
used for the double sound — crvfxcpcavia as the Greek grammarians call it. 
As to the Babylonian origin of this and the other alphabetic signs 
compare my forthcoming book on the origin of the alphabet. 

2 Levy, Semit. Eremdw. im Griech., s. v. 

3 R. Eorrer, Jb. f. Lothr., 1906, p. 50, fig. 3. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1923. 
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not seem quite certain to Professor Sayce,^ JRAS., 1920, 

^ I should like to add here that I cannot understand how my kind 
critic could say (p. 299 he. ) that HHKQ on the Sphinx of Serabit is a 
plene writing, when the K obviously belongs to the triliteral stem of 
mriK ‘'love Omitting the K, we should have nbirnna, that is simply 
“ from i{/ie Lady ’S and nobody could possibly recognize any longer in 
this doubly curtailed phrase (haplograpby of the H as in Meriba^al for 
Aferibha^al /), the occurrence of HnX “beloved” ( = “for love”). 
Again, as to the Phoenician “ hand ” Ndldecke’s supreme authority in 
the matter of Semitic dialects has already proved that iS>ra, Jodi is the 
peculiar Gana^anite dialectic form for jad. Since then Bauer- Leander 
have pointed out that the Oana'anibe always said d for d ; it is therefore 
safe to suppose that the Cana'anibe Ainarna scribe pronounced hjddehn. 
when he wrote hadiu in a script that had no o-signs I (Cf. e.g. 



Fig. 3. 

Cana'anite Dayoiii written either Dayan or DagilUi MVAG,, 1903, ^'5, 
103, in cuneiform signs.) He cannot be expected to have written Inidhiy 
like suffetes for Soph^tim^ for that is only the latest Phoenician darkening 
of the a vowel, I have supposed on p. 37d of my Ken. Inschr, that this 
Oana'anibe darkening of the Semitic vowels is due to race-mixture with 
a pre-Semitic Asianic people, and I see now with pleasure that Hiising, 
Mitt, anthropol. Gesellsch., 46, Vienna, 1916, vi, 218, has explained 
this phenomenon very simply by the peculiar build of the so-called 
Hittifce opisbhognathic skull-profile, which must cause a shifting of 
a-sounds towards the dark vowels of the back tongue, while the strong 
under-jaw of the orthognathic and prognathic races favours the pro- 
duction of the fore- tongue vowels a, e. 
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p. 302. I have, however, amply shown in my forthcoming 
book on the “ Origin of the Alphabet ” tliat, beside the more 
generally known ^ and f forms of the •ydf^./xa, derived 
from the archaic sign \y^ GAM,^ that is the later GAM 1( 
— there occur other characters corresponding to the sign- 
name garni, giml : A 

in the Iberian, Palmyrenean, Sinaitic, and early Hebrew 
alphabet, which must be derived from the ideogram 



Fig. 4. 

, cuneiform wliicli is used — witli the deter- 
minative 0, cuneiform GIl^, egii^ ‘'piece of wood’' — 
to signify gamlu, a “yoke," and wliich represents 
originally nothing else but a forked branch broken from 
a tree and used as a weapon (throwing-stick, boomerang) 
as well as for a primitive yoke. 

^ F^Jrtsch, Schrifbdenkmaler Vorderasiens, xiv, 1, 95i- I owe this 
important sample to Professor P. Beimel, S.J., of the Roman Bible 
Academy. 
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This 2 I take to be the. trade-mark of Qublu (Greek 
Byhlos, read Witblos for G'^ublu), the famous Phoenician 
harbour, the eponymous hero of whicli is called the 
“ father'' of ''Kypros" in Greek tradition.^ The Phoenician 
miners and metallurgists of Cyprus may have been 
originally Byblian colonists, and Byblos itself an old 
commercial and industrial centre for the famous Lebanon 
copper-mines; assbone-quarriers the Giblites were famous 
throughout Cana‘an in Old Testament times. 



Fig. 5. 

As to the ^'trident ” sign rfi on fig. 5, I infer its .correct 
position from the analogy of the position of the Cyprian 
SI near the upper edge of the Enkomi-ingot. Even as 
this SI is certainly mot to be read as a $ placed above the 
lower ed^e of the inwt, I think the trident is meant for 
an ffi not for an i|J. Both signs are foi'eign to the later 
Phoenician alphabet, but they occur in ancient Arabic 
epigraphy, as well in tlie Northern (Thamudenic, 
Safatenian, Lihjanic) branch as in the Southern Minman 
Sabsean, Katabanian, and early Axumitic inscriptions. As 
^ Pliilostephanos, fragm. 11. 
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they are well known also from some Greek and Asianic 
alphabets as an einsemonmili^ Milesian number-alphabet, 
corresponding to tlie obsolete (Greek) value of gade^ we 
cannot be surprised to find one of them, apparently the 
real fisher's or pade- trident/ in Proto-Phoenician inscrip- 
tions of the Hyksos period (cf. below, p, 62). 



Fig. 6. 

" If this trident is, as I believe, a 2?, it may stand for Got 
niy, old Latin Sctrra, Greek Tupo^, as well as for Qidon, 
renowned in Homer for its metallurgic export trade, or 
even for Oarephat, the actual metal smelting ’’-place on 
the high road between Tyre and Qidon. 

1 For the special docamenfcafcion of this question I must refer the 
reader to my forthcoming book. 

2 In the Kenite inscription.s the ^odB is represented by an unmistak- 
able fishing hook. See p. 108 of my edition. 
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That the trident is not to be reversed and read as % 
seems to be confirmed by the occurrence of a B sign on 
another of the Hagia Triada ingots (fig. 6). It is obviously a 
Q n ^ and the remarkable convergent form may be 
paralleled by the B -shaped rjja of the archaic Greek 
inscriptions on the Acrae of Syracu>se.^ 

A peculiar interest attaches to this B sign, 
because it evidently recurs on the interesting '‘proto- 
monetary silver dumps (fig. 7) from the Pitlioi- 
magazine of Cnossos,^ where Sir Arthur Evans believed 
he could distinguish a " broad f— f like that on the 
ingot from Hagia Triada (he means the v— % above, 
fig. 1), "or a I-, a regular character of the Minoan 



Ekl 7. 


linear script/' hut where the converging "ladder” 
of a g is not to be mistaken after a comparison 
with the — until now unpublished — copper ingot, fig. 6. 
For a n I have only one explanation : it must be the 
trade-mark for the copper of Ohalkis-Nu;T^assi, worked in 
Halah, the modern Aleppo, the Harabu of the Amarna- 
lefters, which has never ceased to be a most importafit 

^ To think of Sabaean Q ST dappa is scarcely possible. Eirst, 
because there is not the slightest trace of this sign-value in the whole 
northern and iEgean world ; and, secondly, because 1 do not know any 
plausible explanation of a da;3pa-monogram. Neither Qar nor Qidon nor 
Oarephatli could possibly be written with a dappa. 

® Generally dated in the fifth century B.c. For the shape compare 
the comparative table at the end of Larfeld’s handbook of Greek 
epigraphy, Munich, 1914. 

® Evans, Cor. Num., p. 363, fig. 15. 
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metallurgical manufacturiug place of Syria. The silyer- 
dumpling found in Cnossos would show that this place, 
too — like Soloi, whose sign on a silver bar was found in 
the centre of Hungary — had begun to use a silver currency 
side by side with the more primitive heavy copper ingots 
as early as the second millenium B.c. 



EiG. 8. 

4. FecuUarities of the ''Ingot'' Alphabet, 

As to the paleography of the biliteral marks — without 
which we should certainly not dare to attribute a 
phonetic, let alone an alphabetic, value to the isolated 
signs on the other pieces — the ^ for a of the mark 
(fig. 1) has already been explained on p. 10 with 
reference to the isolated a-mark of Gublu. The T in 
the oblique form is the regular one. 

Quite unexpected, although by no means unparalleled, 
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sign-shapes will be found in the “ full weight (on) mark 
^ on fig. 8. First, the reader will observe that the 

water '' or wave-line of the w D is not in the usual position 
of an AA, but reversed, a /xv vtttlov^ as a Pythagorean 
grammarian ^ would have called it. This upside down w 
— the ordinary being used instead of w to signify 
a row of teeth, i.e, the letter fin — is a typical feature of 
the so-called Iberian alphabet, in reality a Phamician 
script, the high archaism and rigid conservatism of whicli 
are best illustrated by its persistent use of tliat peculiar 
two-horned nahas-sign for n, which can be explained 
now from the Egyptianizing alphabet of Serabit-el- 
Chadim.^ 

The n — erroneously rendered in print as an -f by 
Svoronos, I.c., where tliis inscription appears as 
seen as a 4^ on the photograph, . and Ephoros Dr. Josef 
Hazzidakis has been kind enough to verify for me this 
peculiar shape of the letter on the original at the 
Heraklea Museum. It is, indeed, a puzzle for the 
palaeographist, for the’ comparison of all known alphabets 
shows but two main types of the tav : first the x’ectangular 
type, either cross-shaped +, or oblique x, or hammer- 
shaped T ; secondly, especially in the different old Italian 
scripts, a ^a^yaa-like tav (O, Y ox )[ ) the derivations of 
both groups of forms being quite obvious for the student 
of their respective Babjdonian prototypes, which the 
reader will find identified iii my fortiicoming book. But 
an apparent contamination of both forms into a 
seems hard to explain, unless the superflous oblique bar^ 
should be attributed to an error of the engraver, which 

^ The Pythagoreans used letters reversed or placed askew for musical 
notation, as may be seen from the table at the end of Jan’s Miisdci 
scriptores Graeci. 

^ See p. Ill of my Kenit. Weiliinschr. 

^ The horizontal bar could not be omitted, for Y alone would be 2 in 
this script. 
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would be difficult to reconcile witli its perfect neatness 
and the absence of any sign of attempted obliteration. 
■To sucli a strained explanation I should have preferred 
the current opinion that the signs are non-alphabetic, 
that is “ Minoau ’’’ and therefore at present unreadable. 
But a thorough searcli through Sir Arthur Evans’ 
magnificent volume, ^'Scripta Minoa,” will convince the 
reader that there is no such sign in any Cretan scrijpt?- 

So there remains but one liypothesis, and that, in my 
opinion, a very plausible one. The Iberian alphabet, 
which alone contains the ''reversed ’’ D (w), gives a series 
of quite different tav-s\ gns, among others like arrow heads 
(see below) or like “-r ‘p' uj also a or ; of 
these I could show the forms to be derived, either 
directly or through a common, still traceable Babylonian 
mode], from the Cypriote syllabic sign foL TI, and the 
^ y Lu forms from the Cypidote sign or for TE, 
If we knew the whole group of Asianic syllabaries, of which 
Deecke and Sayce^ have correctly supposed the Cypriote 
script to be just one special branch, we might be able to 
discover the exact form of the TE-sign, midway between 
Iberian ^ and Cyprian y = TE^ which seems to 
underlie the one-sided Hagia Triada form on fig, 8. 

The fact that the peculiar w - m of the " ingot ” 
alphabet recurs only in the Iberian alphabet, while the 
ffi = 2r is a feature of the Ancient Arabic (and Milesian) 
alphabets, -offer a welcome clue to the explanation of the 
fourth biliteral inscription ^ ^ (fig. 9) on one of the two 
heavier (33,300 klgs.) Serra Ilixi samples. 

^ Isolated sigas of this shape occur, liowever, as mason’s marks on 
stone-blocks of the Gnossian Palace. See Sir A. Evans, Palace oj 
jlfwios, p. 135, Fig. 99. 

Pigorini, l.c., p. 98, reproduces these signs as , Bub his 
zincotype as well as the paper-squeeze show the respective position of 
the signs to be as rendered in the text. I have also been unable to find 
the p sign (which could only be an *1, and which, if it existed, could 
possibly be a trade-mark of the Redenneh-naines of Sinai), reproduced in 
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The sign cfi , resembling — quite accidentally ^ — a 
Cretan double-axe and erroneously explained as such by 
E. V. Lichtenberg, MVAG., 1911, p. 132, occurs like the 
two-horned n — the snake of the Sinai-inscriptions, in 



Fid. 9. 

outline in Pigorini’s paper, anywhere on the photographs or on the 
excellent paper squeezes. As it is technically unlikely that the sign 
should be on the smooth back which could not be got at as long as the 
cast was hot, I am at a loss to guess where P. could have believed he 
saw it. 

^ It is in reality — see ch, 34, note 1034, of my alphabet-book — the 
Babylonian sign cuneiform values HE, G-AN', KAH, GAM, 

KAM. Its use for the emphatic Jc shows that the emphatic guttural 
was thought to be very similar to the value of the as e.g. in the 
modern Egyptian Sinai dialects of Arabic the * is pronounced, that is, 
as another slightly different GAM -mu, a KAM-mu by the scribes, 

where this ^ sign was introduced for k (q). Others felt, as the names 
Jcdf a.nd kdf {or k6f) suffice to show, the (7 to be a differentiation of the k. 
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no other alphabet but the Iberian, where it has the 
phonetic value of a A (q). 

On the other hand the fork ’'-sign V, placed askew, 
in this precise position, is met with in the so-called 
(^afathenian inscriptions found in the Ruhbe and the 
neighbouring harras of the Trachonitis as the sign for 
dal ( Y and ^ , 4^ , in Thamudenian inscriptions). 
This sign in a Proto-Phoenician inscription is not altogether 
unexpected, since a Y with the same value seems to have 
been used in the Kenitic inscriptions of Sinai.^ 

However this may be, it cannot be attributed to mere 
chance that the two values dal and k for these signs 
allo-w again a very plausible reading of ^ for this 
inscription: namely p^, a mere orthographic or dialectic 
variant of the mark ^ that is 21 ‘"pure”, on one of the 
Hagia Triada ingots (above, pp. 45 and 39^). As a matter 
of fact the Arabic dialects have for Hebrew to be 

pure ”, Accad. mku “ pure ”, “ free ” ; Piel. zukkH “ clarify ”, 
"'justify ”, both did and zld to be pure ”, 
"unstained”. Similarly in Aramean there is Syr. 

Joj to be pure ” and KIJT, \o] to be innocent ”.2 As to 
the guttural sound we have besides zahU "pure”, the 
above-mentioned Old Assyrian mention of anna za^gu-um 
or za-qu-um (above, p. 45, n. 1) "purified”, "pure tin”; 
cf . ziq-qu tahtu " clarified ”, " filtered fruit-juice With 
regard to the anna za-gu-nm of the Cappodocian tablets, 
Dr. E. Forrer calls my attention to RTO. 23, iii, 3 (age of 
Lugalanda) : nnana urud EN-DA anna HU-SI-A or 
TID-A, io be read with F. Delitzsch^ anna saqu, which 
is obviously parallel to aoina zaqu-um. The extreme 
variability of the orthography suggests that we have 
before us the various renderings of a non-Seinitic " Asianic” 

^ p. 97, n. 4 of my edition. 

- Gesenius-Buhl. Hebr. Diet., p. 197a. 

^ Zehnpfund, Beifcr. z. Ass., i, 634. 

^ Sumer. Gloss., 45. 
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word. Indeed, if we think oizi-iq-qii ov zi-iq-qa'' hose 
''wine-skin”/ Aram, ^(^7' Syr. '^hose^', ‘‘wine- 
skin ”, that is evidently the filtering -hag or straining 
cloth used for the extraction of musk and fruit-juice, as 
illustrated by the Egyptian hieroglyphs mdd ^ and 
^ cf . Greek craKKo^ “ sack-cloth ” = Accad. 

Siihhib,’Egyig^ sq, Copt. COR; aaKfceco Herodot IV, “ to put 
through sack-cloth,” “ to filter = aafceXXi^co — then it would 
seem that the word and the tiling may have been learned 
by the Semites with the culture of the vine.^ The con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that the cra/c/co?, the 
peculiar hair-cloth web used for filtering and purifying, 
is also called cilicium, that is, “ Cilician ” web, just as 
rough cloth is called “ fries ” = Friesian cloth in German. 
As we know from the Egyptian hieroglyph for “ gold ” 
nub that a similar straining cloth was also used by 
the gold-washers for drying the “moist” gold dust (see 
above, p. 74, n. 35, on kaspu la-^w), the adoption of the word 
into the technical language of the originally equally non- 
Semitic metallurgists® is easily understood. 

If ^ = pi “pure” on the Serra Ilixi .ingot is I'eally, 
as I believe, a perfect synonym of the Hagia Triada mark 
^ 27 “pure ”, the fact would lead to important linguistic, 
palieographic and archaeological conclusions. 

^ Sb. 199, zi»iq | ZIG \ zi-iq-qua, Hommel, Sum. Lesestiicke. 
Bz’iiiinow, 4690. 

^ See the different forms in Is. Levy’s Vocabulario, Geroglifico, i, 
xcvii, No. 1264, and Ixxviv, No. 962. 

® L, Borchardt, MV AG., 1917, xxii, p. 345, n. 6. 

^ Hebrew plZT could stand for Phoenician pD, the D for 7 being con- 
formed to the specific Phoeniciau phonefcism (Brockelmann, Sem. 
Sprachwiss., Berlin, 1916, p. 72, §88-, like IDD for *137. Egyptian is 
an Asiatic loincloth. 

® will in the new “Canesian ” Boghazkoy texts, Greek FoTpos, Arab. 
wain^ Hebr. pajn. See oh this class of Asianic words A. Cuny, Hev. ^It. 
anc., xii, 1910, p. 161. 

^ That all metal-names in the Semitic languages are foreign loan- 
words has been shown Kenit. Weihinschr. , pp. 74 f. 
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We knew already that the phonetism of the Phoenician 
language did distinguish orally the two Proto-Semitic 
sounds } and even up to the Greek period.^ For the 
existence of a Phoenician dal, however, the new linguistic 
Hebrew Grammar of Bauer-Leander ^ could offer no proof, 
although the analogy of the two otlier “spirants” was 
a strong argument in favour of the hypothesis that the 
third phonism was also used* The := dq on the 
Serra Ilixi ingot, compared with the orthography = 
zg of the same word on the Hagia Triada sample, seems 
to prove definitely that the Phoenicians did distinguish, 
like the Arabs, between zd and dal, and were occasionally 
uncertain with which of the two sounds an uncertain 
foreign sound in a loan-word should be equated. 

Palseographically the Serra Ilixi inscription seems to show 
that the Phoenician proto-alphabet was mot the poor and 
characteristically non-Semitic series of 22 signs — with one 
sign for li and h, one sign for tr and tir, one sign for 
n and n , j andj, etc., but an alphabet similar to the 
early North arid South Arabic and even to the Milesian 
series of 27 signs. The later excessive simplification, 
especially the confusion of such sounds as h and A — 
a characteristically West Aramean feature (H. Grimme) — 
would be due to growing phonetic insensibility of a 
population largely mixed with elements of those Asianic 
races, whose pronunciation made possible a script like 
the Cypriote syllabary, which does not distinguish 
between g, h, kh, b, p, ph, etc. 

Archseologically the ^ different orthography of the 
“standard purity” mark on the Serra Ilixi and on the 
Hagia Triada ingot would suggest a dillerent local origin 
for these two samples of primitive currency, a result 

^ Greek Tt5poy = PhcBnician Ipim'iL Plutarch, vita Sullse, c. xvii, 

dcip Bovj/ #otVi/c€s ” for Hebr. Aram. Hin, Arab. }aitr- 

Phoenician por. 

2 Halle a. S., 1918, p, 35a. , . 
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which accords perfectly with the fact that they belong to 
different weight-systems, and that they were found 
together with similar pieces bearing different alleged 
local trade-marks. 

As to the general probability of the proposed alphabetic 
reading of all tliese marks, the reader is invited to 
consider tlie hypothesis as at least a working one. It 
offers a very simple and common-place explanation of 
four different biliteral and four different monogrammatic 
marks. The x'eadings are in accordance with the 
established character of the objects that bear the signs 
and quite parallel to analogous later inscriptions on 
similar finds. 

I cannot make up my mind to believe that such simple 
and in themselves so plausible results could be obtained 
on the basis of merely accidental similarities of non- 
alphabetic “iEgean” signs to the letters of the Semitic 
alphabet. 


II. 

The Ancient Traditions about the introduction 
OF the ''Cadmean'' Alphabet. 

1. Kedmah and 'Eruhali, 

* The general historic probability of alphabetic inscrip- 
tions on objects found on the border-line of the so-called 
Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I, that is to say, 
dated with comparative certainty somewhere near the 
end of the Hyksos period and the beginning of the 
18th dynasty in Egypt — let us say about 1630 B.c. — 
would not have been willingly admitted a few years ago. 
But after the latest discoveries of quite a seines of early 
Phoenician inscriptions dating back at least ^ to the 18th, 

^ Petrie’s dates, dyn. 12, for the ■wooden “ 'Ahitob” inscription found 
in Kahun and for the scribings on black pottery sherds from the same 
mound have been vehemently attacked by v. Hissing, Sibz.-Ber. Bayr. 
Akad. Wiss.j ph, h. Cl. 1920, 9, p. 12. He -^vould rather place the 
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i£ not to the 12th dynasty,^ it would, on the contrary, be 
very strange if other examples of this Proto-Phoenician 
script should not turn up, earlier or later, outside Egypt 
and Sinai. 

There is, moreover, a remarkably close correspondence 
between these alphabetic controller's marks on copper 
ingots found in Crete and Mycenae on the one hand, and 
certain Greek traditions about the introduction of the 
Phoenician alphabet into Hellenic lands on the otlier 
— a fact which I had, unfortunately, not yet realized 
when I first tried ^ to determine the age of the ^oLviKrjia 
r^pdfji>fjiara among the Greeks. 

It is well known that ancient scholars, beginning with 
Hecataeus and Dionysus of Miletus, Herodotus, Hellaniciis, 
and Ephorus,^ almost unanimously attributed the intro- 
duction of their alphabet and of the practical arts of 
mining and metallurgy ^ to KdB/Lto^^ the Phoenician, and 
his followers. 

Sinai inscriptions attributed by Gardiner to the age of Amenemmes III 
(dyn. 12) in the Amariia period. See, however, my reply in the 
Lehinann-Haupb sixtieth annivei’sary volume of the ‘‘Janus”, vol. i, 
p. 18, n, 1. But even v. Bissing does not go lower than dyn. 18. 

inscription on Abydosvase dyn. 18, 0. A. Wainwright, Ancient 

Egypt, 1917, 99 ; Ofl , tfl and Eli on Kahun potsherds ; StOnX 
inscription on wooden tool from Kahun (dyn. 12 according to Petrie). 
See my Kenib. Weihinschrifben, Freiburg, 1919, pp. 124 ff. and 172. 

® p. 118 of my last-quoted book. Had I then known the Cretan 
copper 7r€\€KeLs I should nob have thought of connecting the “ Cadmean " 
colonization of the wEgean with the Amarna period on the basis of a too 
limited interpi'etation of the ethnological term The explicit 

palinode of this mistake is to be seen in the text above. 

® Ap. Bekker, Anecd. i, p. 783. Clem. Alex., Strom, i, p. 362. 
Herodot., 5, 58 f. 

* Hellanicus is probably the author on whose authority Aristotle 
(Pseudepigr., \ p. 493, Rose, No, 105, cf. ibid., p. 472) attributed in his 
07j/8aW To\lT€La to “Cadmus ” the working of the Theban quarries and 
mines (H3'^gin., f. 274c; Plin., N, H. 7, 57, 197) and the opening of the 
gold mines around the Pangaion (Plin., l.c. ; Clem. Alex., strom, i, 
p. 3075 ; Demetr. Skeps. in Strabo, 14, p. 680 ; Callisbhenes fr. 29 ; 
Gaede, p. 20 M.). Herod., 6, 47, attributes to the Phcenician settlers 
the great Thasian gold mines at Kotpovpa and Alvovpa, Both names are 
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It is equally well known — although the old and 
plausible explanation has been unduly abandoned of late 
by the advocates of an absolute autochthonic 
genesis of Greek culture — that KdS/xo<;^ or KdSfxcov^ is 
nothing else but the eponymous hero of the ‘‘ Easterners ”, 
'' Eastmen ”, “Levantines” (or “Orientals”),^ as the 

indeed transparently Semitic; iTniN “ fire-smithy ” and 

“ fire-pit ” (for smelting). Ps. Bicasarch, fr. Paris. 12, Geogr. Graeci 
Min., i, 102, makes “Cadmus” build “ water- tunnels ” 
leading down from the “ Cadineau ” acropolis of Thebes to a hidden 
fountain. Exactl 3 ^suGh (rco\7)res are t 3 ''pioalfor the Ganaameau fortresses 
at Jerusalem, Gezer, Gibeon, and Ebam. See Dalman, Palaistina 
Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 66. 

^ A god ^^^^Kudmn occurs in CT., xxii, pi. xv, 1. 28 f. Cf. the god 
“Oriens’h Cumont, Text. Mon. Cult, de Mithra, i. 128,6. Kc^Syuos’ 
fighting against the dragon is parallel to the Babylonian god Marduk’s, 
i.e.- the rising sun’s fight against Tihainat. 

2 Eustath. Geogr. Gr. Min., ii, p. 289 ; Sbeph. Byz., s.v. IWipia. 
This form of the name is not “epical” (Crusius in Roscher’s Lex. 
Myth., ii, 1, 852, 1. 46 ; Fleck. Ib., 143, 1891, p. 390), that is, due to 
the requirements of the hexameter, bub corresponds to the Semitic 

nom. gentih, Gen. xv, 19, and pDlp, qadmdn, — “eastern” 

(s. the relevant art. in Ges.-Buhh, 702), Ez. xlvii, 8. 0. Crusius, 

whose article is generally quoted by the antagonists of the “Phoenician” 
etymology (thus again cpiite lately in Latte’s Paul 3 ^-Wissowa article on 
the subject, 1919), told me himself in 1908 — he had just accepted for 
the “Philologus” Assmann’s paper on Semitic place-names in Crete — 
with his characteristic frankness that he was by no means sure whether 
his old Cadmus article was not fundamentally wrong on this point. 
Dussaud — certainly nob a believer in Phoenician influence on Medi- 
terranean culture — says quite correctly (civ. Pr^helL, p. 391): “la 
genealogie de Cadmus est un simple mythe 4thnographique analogue 
a celui du chapibre x de la Gen^se (filiations de Sem, Cham, Japhet). 
Les quabres enfanbs d’Ag4nor, fils lui-m6m© de Liby4 : Europe, 
Cadmus, Phoinix et Cilix sont de la g4ographie mise en mybhes ” ; the 
same holds good of course also of Cadmus’ “brother” Thaaos and of 
his wife 'Kpfxovltx^ “queen of the Amazons” (see above, p. 43, n. 1), that 
is, the cuneiform ’««*Ar?ncm=’ApjU,^i/rj or 'Apfieurj ; ethnic *Apii4pLos and 
eponym *Apfj.6pio?, Plub. qu. syinp., 9, 52 and the Thracian town 
AAft CO M ivvas, 

3 Isaac Taylor, the Alphabet, London, 1883, vol. ii, p. 19, has well 
compared the “Osbmen” (Danes) of Dublin and the name “Easter- 
lings” given to the Luheck merchants by the English of the fourteenth 
century, which survives in the name of the “pound (ea)sberling”, 
originally the Hanseatic coinage. Other good analogies are Old-German 
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Eastern or Syro-Phoenicians appear to have called them- 
selves in opposition to the Western Cana^anites^ of the 
Cretan, Peloponnesian, Sicilian, and Hispanic colonies,^ that 
is to say in opposition to the Cana'anites or Phoenicians of 


Oda^richiy “ Eastern realm” = Austria, Francian Ausbrasia ”, (opp. 
Neustria, Neustrasia), and the modern “ Australia” ( = Extreme Orient, 
far East). Also Japan, the “ empire of the rising sun 
^ Even in the days of S. Augustine, Bishop of African Hippo (Expos, 
in Epist. ad Rom. 13), tlie Carthaginian peasants called themselves still 
” Chananif i.e. Ghananaeos It must not be objected that the name 
Ka^fiela occurs as well in the West (Carthage, cf. Hygin, f. 178 ; Steph. 
Byz. s. Kapx'n^(i>i') as in the East (Thebes) for the legendary Cadmean 
colonies, for in both cases the Ka^fida is nothing else but the ‘^original”, 
the ‘^old” town, from Dip, ‘‘first,” “old,” “archaic,” “primitive.” 
Also in Egyptian documents the place-name Kdm (already in the 
Pyramid texts, N. SG8, cf. W. M. IMuller, MV AG., 1912, pj). 291 f., 


- 1 


written 

mountain 


0 


with the determinative of kdm, the foreign desert- 


.in-land). | ^ (Berlin Pap. 29). ^ ^ 


(Ac^-m-f’-laiid, Pap 3 ^r. Harness., 53), | {Kdm\ Pap. Berl. 


182, 219), the land of the Bedawin in the “East”, where takes 

refuge (12th dyn,), refers to the Kedmah of the O.T., the S^^rian and 
North Arabian desert. 

2 Those colonies are far older than could be supposed hitherto before 
we knew — through E. Eorrer’s discovery (s. “ Janus, ”vol. i, p. 2 I 2 ) — that 
the tin-lands of the West were part of the world-empire of Sargon I of 
Assur (2150 B.C.). But even if they were nob older than Karthago, the 

new town ” (ntZ^HiXmp), that is according to Philistos, one generation 
before the fall of Troy, or accoi'dingto Timaios 814/3 b.c. (Meltzer, Geseb. 
d. Karth., ii, 149 ff. ) — not to speak of Utica, the “ old ” town— 

this would be sufficient to account for the earliest mention of KuSp.efot^es 
in Homer (Ilias) and of their eponymous hero Kddjuios in the Od^^ssy. 
Ill the native sources (inscriptions) of the Phrenicians no ethnic name 
whatever — nob even CayvaUini, let alone Fnh. lO’^boivtKes or the like — is 
ever mentioned, as has often been noticed. In the O.T. the Bene 
Ktdcm or Kedmah or Kadmonim are the ‘ ‘ Eastern ” desert tribes on the 
other “ Transjordanic ” side of the “ Arahali It was a similar error 
of mine to apply this limited local sense of the term to the explanation 
of the in Greek tradition (lyenib. Weihinschr., p. 119), as if 

.a student of mediaeval history should confuse Austrians (of the German 
“Osbmark”) with the Austrasians of the Francian empire (opp. 
Neustria, !Neusbrasia). 

JBAS. JANUARY 1923. 
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the ‘"West”, the '"sunset” or EvpcoTra.'^ EupcoTrij 

and 'Acrur] correspond exactly to N12?D12>' ® " sunset”, and 

xmDttr Assyrian eribi samE and agi-e ^aviE^ "sunset” 

^ Cf. ITesych. s.v. Eupc^Tra* di^trecos ^ (Tuor^iy^. See Sir G. 

Wilkixison in Rawlinson’s Herodotus 1862, vol. ii, p, 70i. Lewy, 
Semit. Premclw. i. Griech., 139. The apparent phonetic difficulty of 
the initial pseudo-diphthong of Ew/)(^7ra/77 is not to be explained on the 
liypothesis that this 'eu- was pronounced like eu (-6). It is the well- 
known jEoUan digamma F before p. Cf. &vp7}icTos^iiFpr)i<7os for Attic 
&pp 7 }Kros (Thumb, Hdb. d. griech. Dialekte, Heidelberg, 1909, 258). 
This accords perfectly with the tradition about the Cadmean settlements 
in the Ionic-.^olian northern parts of Greece (Thasos, Pangaion). The 
Greek tt for Semitic ^ is by no means unparalleled in loan-words (cf. 
{i£ra'co7ro? = ^itK, KdpTra(ros Lat. carbasus, Pers. Jcarhas Bkv, ' harapdsaj 
A. Cuny, Rev. tilt. Grecqu., xii, 1910, 161 f). As a matter of fact, the 
Greek n tt? is pal^eographically the ancient Arabic (and Kenite) hd n, 
while the Greek ^rjra is certainly the Proto-Arabic mtm 1^. As we 
know that the equivalence of m- and h- signs (cf. Merodach, Berodach, 
Mekka-Bekka, Meroe-Barua ; Aafidpris - Aa^dpr}s>j r^pe^ivOos - repfiivdosy 
rpepLivdoSf etc.) is due to the occasional — specially Babylonian — ?;-pro- 
nounciation of on as well as of h (bh, Mt o'afi), it follows that the (later) 
Greek ^ was pronounced hh or v (as in modern Greek) by the Px'e- 
hellenic iEgean people — the Greeks themselves had no spirant hli at 
that time (Cuny, l.c., 155 f.) — ^who first adopted the Phoenician al^xhabet. 
The mythic abduction of “Europa” and the search for the goddess 
celebrated in Tyrus at the KaK^ oipivT) feast (Malal. Chron., ii, p. 31 Ddf.) 
refers to the heliacal setting of the evening star. It is a parallel to the 
Babylonian myth of I§ tar’s descent to Hades. In Crete the heroine is 
most appropriately married to one Asterios. 

^ Targumic, see Levy, Nhbr. Wb. iii, 693. 

® Ibid,, ii, 256a. 

^ Muss- Arnold, 846 : iiii a-gi-e iamU itti erihi ii, R 18, 42. It is 

very characteristic that the Greek "Ao-It ] — first derived from Assyr. agu 
by Kiepert, Hdb. d. alt. Geogr., 26— corresponds only to the Babylonian 
or Assyrian pronounci ation of not to the Phoenician or Aramean 
phonism, just as we have the East Semitic B?)Aos — and no BaaA of any 
kind — in the genealogy of Cadmus, The Phoenician form see 

the late Hebrew term, note 3 — is, however, represented by the 
Egyptian equivalent of *Atr/a — thus Sethe, MVAG., xxi, 1916, SSOg ; it 
has nothing whatever to do with AlaSia-AActo-o-o-Cyprus, as v. Bissing 
has shown (Statist. Taf. v. Karnak, Leipz. , 1897, pp. xxxvii, 47) — 

|| J\ ~ (j|| [V^ jsll (the j\ because of Isj “to go” = K2?‘' “to go- 

out”) and by ’Irra/xj (read TaoTiTj !) sister oi^oipi^ ( — Enli-w= “ Phoenician ”) 
and wife of A^iyvirros in the genealogy of Agenor, KaS^os-, etc. (Pherekyd. 
Leros, Schol. Apoll. 3, 1186, p. 478 A. ). The Accadiau pronounciation of 
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and sunrise ”, the terms being perfectly analogous to tlie 
later Arabian names al Gharh — Portuguese Al-garve 
Algaroes — and Ma-ghreb (== Morocco); ai Sam, '‘the 
Noi'th” (ancient Sam'al, North Syrm), al Jemen, “the 
South” (South Arabia), ihe Levant} — hence ^apaKTjvoi 

— for the “four quax'ters ” of a Semitic world-einpire. 
Similarly the later Jews were wont to distinguish between 
the Palestinian “Westerners”^ K;n*iyp *^31 and their 
Babylon correligionists, the “ Easterners ”, or niTD 
">3n 3 

T : • T ; * 

On the basis of this well-established explanation of 
KdSpcoq and the Kah{xelove<i, the tradition about the KaSpb^^a 
ypd/j^/Mara or ^oiviKpia being introduced into ihe western 
woj'ld, together with the arts of mining and metal smelting^ 
by Phoenician iDrospecting colonies, receives a most 
striking confirmation from the discovery of copper ingots 
ivith alphabetic controllers marks, and weights in 
agreement with Babylonian standards as recovered from 
the soil of Crete, Mycense, and even Sardinia. 

The tradition accords also perfectly — as Taylor has 
well seen (l.c.) — with the fact that Crete, Melos,^ and 
Thera,® the traditional “ Cadmean ” stations, can boast of 

BJjAos and ’Acr^?j is a vestigium of fche Assyrian dominion over Asia Minor 
and fche whole ^gean in the time of Sargon I of Assur (2150 b.g.), see 
above, p. GSg). It should also be noticed that fche v in the name 
— the third continent of ancienb Ionic geography — presupposes fche 
-ii> plural of Egyptian Rh-w ; fche corresi^onding singular will be found 
in or Libs, the god of the south- western, the Libyan or African 
wind (cf. Scirocco, fche wind from Srq I) beside Ai^vs, the e 2 ')onymous 
hero of Libya. 

1 Cf. Gesen. Buhl., 7M>, s.v. ii. 

2 Niddah, 516 ; Levy, l.c., iii, 1956. 

^ and '^niT { — '^apaKrjpoi) occurs also in the OT. as a clan-name 
(Gen. XXX vi, 13-17, in fche list of Edomite tribes), which is quite parallel 
to bene Kedem. 

^ On the Phmnician colonization of Melos compare Thukycb, v, SI* 
Sfceph. Byz., s.v. M^Xos, on the island being originally called Bu^Xis from 
its Phoenician colonists. 

® Cadmean settlement on Thera, Herodofc., iv, 147. “Seriphos,’^ 
where iron is produced in quantity even nowadays, is probably 
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the most archaic Greek inscriptions. Indeed, the hoary 
antiquity of tlie Mesa Vouno and Exoiniti funerary inscrip- 
tions^ has been considerably until now, and 

I should not hesitate, in the light of the recent discoveries, 
to date them back into the period of tlie first Dorian 
settlement 2 on the island of Thera. In my opinion there 
is no longer the slightest reason, to deny the historic 
possibility of stone and bronze inscriptions of the period 
of the Dorian invasion, such as are mentioned by Tacitus 
(Ann. 4, 43). On the contrary, it is quite probable that, 
while the highly civilized Prehellenic inhabitants of 
the Cretan palaces did not give up their own quite 
satisfactory, probably syllabic IIeKda<yiica rypdfj,p,aTa,^ that 

Phoenic. Sarephat — “smithy” {cf. German “Essen”). It is mentioned 
as a Cadmean colony by Tzetzes Lycophr., 1206. 

1 Taylor, loc. cit. , ii, 29 f, 

2 Of. the name Aopievs on Taylor’s No, 1. The monuments do nob 
430iifcain any intrinsic chronological features. 

^ The use of TleAacryi/ca ypdfjifJLara are attributed to “Linos” — the 
mythic hero of the flax-dirge — to Orpheus and to Homer’s alleged teacher 
Pronapides of Athens by Diodor., iii, C7 (an Alexandrian of the second 
century b.O., after Dionys. Skybhobrachion). As he mentions and 
amply quotes Aiovucrov written with these signs by “Linos”, 

there must have existed a Pseudepigraphoii with this title, which 
pretended to be copied from an old original in “ Pelasgic script”, even 
as the original of the forged “ Dictys Cretensis ” is said to have been 
written in “Punic characters” in the Latin preface of the alleged 
translator and editor. Diodor., l.c., and Zeno Rhodiensis (Bekker, 
anecd. Gr,, ii, 784, 1. 24 ff., cf. Diod., v, 58) identify the “Pelasgian 
script ” with the <^otviKdjia ypdixjjLara, differing only in so far as the one 
author attributes the real invention of them to “ Kadmos ”, while the 
Rhodian local antiquarian makes the Phoenician learn it from the 
Pelasgians and reintroduce it under their own name in Hellas, where 
the memory of it had been destroyed by the Deucalionic flood. The 
Cretan grammarian Lukios of Tarrha (Zenobios, Leutsch 4, 45, s.v. Kadfidjia 
viKT}] also knows of a rival script invented by Linos — according to Cretan 
antiquarians a native of Apollonia Cretensis (Steph. Byz,, s.v, ATroXXtauia) 
— which “ Kadmos ” is said to have suppressed by “ killing ” Linos. As 
is presupposed in the first quoted theories, the Cretan linear script A — 
dated between 1800 and 1400 b.g. by Sir Arthur Evans — has, indeed, 
a certain resemblance in some signs (as 4J © 8 ^ S £ ) with the 
alphabet (comparative table in Dussaud, civ. pi. xii), while the later 
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is, tlie developed linear systems A and B of Sir Artlmr 
Evans’ Scripta Minoa ”, for the Phoenician alphabet, 
until the final decline of their incomparably brilliant 
national culture (end of Late Minoan III) any more than 
they ever accepted tlie Babylonian and Egyptian scripts, 
and any more than the early Cyprians exchanged their old 
Asianic syllabary for the ^oivifcvca ypcl/jt/xara of the Syrian 
invaders — so the illiterate imviigraoits tvoin the North ^ 
were only too glad to accept the Phoenician alphabet 
wherever tliey came into contact with the Cana'anite 
trading and mining settlements of the ^gean, just as they 
took over the Cypriote script when they landed in ancient 
Alasia. 

The variations between the different local alphabets 
of the Dorian colonies in Crete and the islands, and in the 
Peloponnesos, which liave been used as a chronological 
argument in order to prove that the alphabet was not 
introduced into Greece before tlie Dorian colonization,^ 
can easily be understood as Prehellenic local variations of 
the time-honoured “Oadmean” script accepted tale quale 
by the analphabetic invaders. 

2. The Phoenician Terminology of Writing. 

It should also be observed that all the Greek terms for 
writing materials are of the same characteristically 
Phoenician — not only generally Semitic- — origin as the 
well-known sign-names of the Greek alphabet.^ Tliat 

script B is again more pictographic. Only when we know the phonetic 
value of the IleAcio'ynca shall we be able to say how far the coincidence 
with the Phoenician signs is accidental or not. 

^ Schuchhardfc, Alb. Europa, Strassburg, 1919, p. 232. 

2 Ed, Meyer, Gesch. d. Albert., ii, 281. 

2 Noldeke, Beifcr., i, 582, and 13G, has x:>r‘Oved that the dark vowel of 
ISora — the Phoenician homes — is characteristic only of the Cananean 
dialect. Of. Kenifc. Weihinschr., p. 37, on Tfl'’ — with the voit)el-siij7i 
as I shall develop at greater length in the cluii^ter on malres leciioiies 
and original vowel-signs of the Proto-alphabet — for T on the Sinai 
Sphinx, Gardiner-Peet, No. 345. As to the r instead of the expected 5 — 
ioda hi Coptic — it is easily explained from the Babylonian rules of sign 
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Trdvvpog, Mishnic is the Egyptian pi-p'i-i6r, “ tjiat 

from the Nile ’• (GIOOP, Hebr. *11'’ for old Egyptian Ur), 

has already been observed by Bondi ^ and W. M. Mliller.^ 
The same term — only without the more recent use of the 
Egyptian definite article, pi — is the Babylonian word for 
paper, ^ niyam,^ late (Babylonian) Hebrew T'lJ that is, 
H eroop “from the river”. Tlie fact that tlie Greeks 
got their paper from the Phrenician export-liarhour 
Byblos ® accounts for the words Bv^\o<;, Bt^SAo?, surviving 
in the customary title of the Book of Books. It is a term 
like our " Imperial Japan ” for the famous art-paper. 

XdpT7]<i, XdpTTj, Lat. charta, our “ chart ” and “ card '' is 
obviously a feminine form of £3"in “writing” (Is. viii, 1) 
— this, and not “ leaf of paper ”, being, indeed, the original 
meaning of the Greek term.® 

Ai(j>0epa—ih(i very word used by Herodotus (5, 68) in 
connexion with the introduction of the KaSfj,)}ia lypap-p-ara 
for the sheep and goat-skins used by Greek and Oriental 


nomenclature. *l(o5~rct is a fcwo-value sign-name for a sign with the 
values ID/T and T/BA. The interpretation of the final -a in &K(pa ^rira 
as an Aramean status empliaticm is quite obsolete. This a is the 
accusative -a frequently met with in the corresponding Babylonian 
lists of sign-names (Christian, MVAG., xviii, 1913, p. 4i) beside tbe 
regular nominative -w and (rarer) genebive -i, which we find both 
adopted in the second half vv, m) of the Greek sign-list. 

^ Zeitschr. f. agypt. Spr., xxx, 1892, 64. 

2 Encycl. Bibb, 3556. 

^ Papyrus manufactured from papyrus plants of the Euphrates near 
Babylon is mentioned by Pliny, n.h., xiii, 73. 

^ Ziminern, akk. Lehnw. Leipz. Progr., 1914, p. 19. 

® The homonymous place in the Egyptian delta (Ctesias, 33) is 
probably an old yb7?-dcitco of the Byblian papyrus trade, since no native 
Egyptian place-name is known which could be transcribed as Bi^Aos into 
Greek letters. The well-known Osirian myth seems to indicate that 
great papyrus rafts were floated down the Nile and by means of the 
natural current, which is still choking the Phoenician harbours with 
Nile mud, up the coast to Byblos, where the export-manufactures seem 
to have flourished. 

® dasephus speaks, e.g.oi fioXv^Siual x^pTai, ‘‘writings on lead,” (not 
= “ tin-foil ! ” “ Stanniolpapier ” in German). 
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writers^ instead of papyrus, but elsewhere applied to 
every kind of writing material and surviving in the form 
defter, "'document/' "register/' "book/' throughout 
the whole Orient^ — has no satisfactory etymology in Greek.^ 
As we have, however, in Hesychios the characteristic gloss 
Si-y/rapa* SicjyOipa, SeXro?, and as we know (above, p. 61, n. 1) 
the Phoenician form Od>p for Hebr, Sor, it is easy to see that 
Si'^dpa (= Bicp-adpa) and Btcfi-depa are but two different 
Greek transliterations for DUB-SAR (also DIM-SAR — 
for div-sar ?) \ also Hebrew tiidi-sar ^ (Jerem. li, 27, 


^ Babylonian sci'ibes writing on vellum scrolls are reproduced bj" 
Messerschmidt, Or. Lit. Zeit., 1906, c. 187. Cf. Schroeder, Zeitschr. f, 
Assyr., xxx, 91. On the ^”‘^Hvns-SAR “scroll-writer'’ mentioned in 
the Wai’ka-texbs of the Seleucid era (VAT 9183, VAS, xv, G) see 
Schroeder, OLZ. , xx, 1917, 204, where reference is made to the As.sur- 
texts VAT 10497 (KAV, i. No. 76), with records of white ox- and sheep- 
skins delivered to certain priests, temple- and city-scribes (^«^<’^ABA 
bii Hi and ^?««^ABA ali). Egyptian writing on leather scrolls 
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§fd.w) seems to be first mentioned under Thntinosis III 


(Sethe, Urk., iv, 661, 14-662, 6); cf. A. Alt., Palast. Jahrh,, x, 1914, 
p. 95s. Of. R. Pietschmaun in Dziatzko’s Sammlung biblioth. Arb. , 
viii, 107. 

^ Cf. G. Rawlinson, Herodotus, vol. ii, p. 269 ; Herzfeld, Klio, viii, 
97. BacriXinal Bi^d4pai of the Royal Persian Record Office, Ctesias ap. 
Diod., ii, 32. A “defterdar” is a functionary concerned with “defter”, 
a “ ^^e/^e?'-holder ” or “ -keeper ”, a “ keeper of records ” or “chancellor”. 
In Abyssinian deftera=homo literatus (vulg. dehlera, a canon of Levi tic 
descent, a precentor ; see Lillmann, Lex. Aeth., s.v.) is certainly not 
derived through the medium of the Greek language, but through the 
Sabrean directly from 1)UB-SAR (kind communication of Dr. E, 
Hommel). 

^ See Boisacq’s Etym. diet., Heidelberg, 1916, s.v. p. 191. Derivation 
from Sexpeij/ “ tanning”, does nob explain the vowel i, not to speak of the 
supposed -epa -apa afformative. 

Muss- Arnold, c, 26oct, line 2, DIM-SAR ^^Nabium. 

® The equation is due to Lenormant. See P. Leander, Sum. Lehnworte 
im Assyr. ; Akad. Abh. Upsala, 1913, p. S. The tO is due to the late 
Assyrian change of iu into f.u. The vowel in DUB was probably slightly 
deadened (Prench ?&)? since duppu, “ tablet,” becomes ti-pi (read ti-vi) in 
Mitannian and Elamitio (Hiising, OLZ., 1900, 402) and " to write,” 
in ancient Persian ; hence — from duppani, ‘ ‘ tablets ” — divan, ‘ ‘ chancery , ” 
Skr. dippi, “document” (also iifi-nar, Libj^anfor “writing”, “letters”, 
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Nah.iii,l7),o£ whicli the one with 6 is typically Phoenician, ^ 
if it is not a late loan-word acquired through the 
medium of the Persian (Aramean) chancery-language,^ 
where e.g. Assur is written Atura. A vellum scroll may 
possibly liave been called huS dw'pscvva^ '^skin of the 
tablet-writer,” which proves that the '' sci-oll-writer ” 
propei% hiiEmni, is a later (perhaps foreign) figure in the 
Babylonian chancery, even as e.g. the Greek language 
uses tlie term 'xaXKev^ of the bronze age also for the later 
iron and goldsmith. This would be translated into Greek 
as *Se/}/3t9 Biyfrapa or Sapdipa, and naturally tend to a fore- 
shortening into the technical term Bi^^rdpa or Bi^O^pa 
without the appellative. 

In the Cyprian gloss Bi<^depaXoL(^o^'<ypaiJLpLaToBLBdaKako^ 
(Hesych.), the second part of the composite word has 
nothing to do with dXeicfxjt), ^'to smear,” ''to oil,”^ — as if 
" parchment-smearer ” — but is obviously a Pael of the 
Semitic root '‘to teach”, "to educate”. A dypli- 
}aralephis a " tablet- writing teacher ”. 

is nan, (clay) tablets and stoiie-{bablets).” Cf. Tell Amai'na 

Letters, London, 17, 36, amm tiipM u narihi.). Also South Arabian 

^ QJ ' tablet 

^ The resulting pronounciation for SAR compares well with 
Semitic IKD “to draw”, “to delineate”. This may well be a 
Sumerian loan-word from SAR, “ to write,” and proves that one of the 
four graphically undifferentiated Sumerian stems written SAR is really 
to be pronounced tliar, DIB-SAR, translated “writing utensils” by 
Hommel, PSBA., 1893, xv, 292, should probably be read LU-SAR, 

‘ ‘ sheep-worth, ’ ’ and is a vegetable, as Professor Hommel kindly tells me. 

2 See n. 2 on previous page. 

^ The final a is the regular Sumerian genebive-sufiix [casus ohliquns 
sign). As Sumerian SAR alone would mean “write” and “ writer y 
and as the irregular syntactic position — like E-A for A-E — is not 
unfrequenb under the later Semitic influence, DUB-SARA could itself 
mean “writer’s tablet”, or “writing-tablet”. But in extant texts it 
always means “writer of the tablet ”, “ tablet-writer 

^ The supposed analogy of Lat. litter a from lino is an equally 
inadmissible et 5 miology. SeeWalde, ^ s.v., p. 43G. Neither has littera 
anything to do with SicjiSepa, as has been supposed. I think it might 
after all prove to be an -ar plural of Etruscan litn-us “staff” (K. 0. 
Miiller, Efcr., ii, 211) like stafs, 'Biich-stahen ; Egyptian md’w 9 ?/r, '^staffs 
of the gods ” = hieroglyphs. 
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So also SiXro^j Cyprian SaXro?, the folding writing** 
tablet (Greek S/TTTfp^oz^) in its characteristic form is nothing 
else than the Semitic nbi dalt tlie expression daltain^ 
door-wdngs/' being a regular Hebrew word for the 
columns of a book. 

Even tlie word pva/xol toov ypa/jb/jidrcov for the figures 
(cr)(^)]pLara)^ of tlie Oadmean letters which is used by 
Herodotus J.c. and Democritus,’* is absolutely un explicable, 
in spite of E., Petersen’s efforts’^ on the basis of Greek 
roots like pico, "^pvco^ py^(o, but is simply the the 

‘"drawing” or “figure” of the letter (vowels like in 
Eusaddir or in tuSu of the Ainarna letters for or in 
siiffetes for as iny friend the Kev. Dr. Eberhard 

Hommel first pointed out to me in 1918. The variants 
pvajjLOi and pvdfiol, are exactly parallel to SL^dpa-SKpdipa^ 

^ Diels, Ei’agm. Vorsokr., p. 359, 35 (Deniokritos). 

2 Rytlimus, Abh. Gott. Gesellsch., 1916, No. 1. 

{To he continued.) 




Further Notes on Baburiana 

Br ANNETTE S/BEVERIEGE 
I. The Identity oe the Bukhara Babur-nama 

IL Paternal Counsels attributed to Babur in a 
Bhopal MS. [Dec. 1922]. 

I 

Description of the Buhhdrd Babur-ndma ’’ ^ 

rriHE full story of the Turld hook on which, in Kehr’s Codex> 
Ilminski based his Babur-ndma (1857) is a very comedy 
of blameless error and mischance, primarily due to textual 
poverty ; it has yet to be told but is too long for admission 
in the Journal ; hence the purpose of this article is restricted 
to showing, on the evidence of its colophon and contents, that 
it is not the Babur-nama proper it passed for in Europe from 
1726 to 1903, but is a work of independent authorship, plan, 
and date. 

Its colophon, which is preserved by the "" Senkovsld 
Babur-nama {JRA8. 1900, p. 474), is to the following 
purport : Known and entitled Wdqi'-ndnia-i-pddshdM (Record 
of Royal Acts) this script and composition of Mulld Abdu'l- 
wahlidb-alchmund of Ghaj-davdn in Buhhdrd — Qod pardon his 
mistakes and the weakness of his endeavour ! — was finished on 
Monday, August Slsi, 1709 [Rajab 5, 1121). Thank God ! ’’ 

As Kehr shows the book it is a Compilation planned to 
contain the histories of Babur and Humayim ; as Ilminski’ s 
rescension shows it, it is a History of Babur, in varied diction, 
true to fact but supplemented by alien items. Being a rare 
book, it should be described here somewhat in detail in order 
to preserve a record of what its author made it. To thus 
describe it has been made practicable by the presence on loan 

^ For economy of space reference is asked to tlie Bnhiir-navia in 
English and to my earlier Notes [JBAS. 1900-2-5-6-7-8(11) -9). 
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to the India Office, through many years, of Kehr’s autograph 
Codex. Its contents are as follows : — 

A. Preliminary Items 

1. Memo, concerning th^ purchase of Kehr’s archetyj)e 

(1714) : 7, Tlmur-jpuldd, son of Mlrzd Rajah, son of Pay- 

dim, hoiiglit this Bdhur-ndma hooh after coming to Bukhara 
with the Russian Florio Beg Beneveni, envoy of the Padshah 
{Peter the Great) whose army is numerous as the stars. . . . 
May it he well-received ! Amen ! 0 Lord of both Worlds ! ’’ 

2. A letter dispatched on 3rd January, 1527, by Babur to 
Kamran ; it is not known elsewhere {B. in E., p. 544 ; JASB., 
Vol. XV, 1919, H.B.’s .trans.), verses and another letter (?) 
{JRAS. 1908, p. 828). 

B. Part I. Babur~nama 

3. Memo, of a transfer of Kamran’s Codex of his Father’s 
book, in 1550, to a victor, presumed by its presence in 
Bukhara in 1709, to be his Aiizbeg opponent of 1550 {JRAS. 
1908, p. 828 ; 1909, p. 452 ; and Klaproth’s articles). 

4. Compiler’s Preface of Praise. 

5. Babur’s Acts in Farghana, introduced by a few alien 
lines, and in singular diction, seemingly due to retranslation 
into Turki of the Persian text of 1589, employed to piece 
together tatters of Kamran’s Codex (No. 9 : see JRAS. 
1908, j). 87, for example). 

6. Spurious Eescue-passage ” attributable to Jahangir 
{B. in E., Preface, xlv, and App. D). 

7. Babur’s Acts in Kabul, retranslated like No. 5, but having 
a sounder Turki basis. 

8. Spurious passage about Hindal’s adoption {B. in E., 

App. L). 

9. A few lines of Babur’s own Hindustan Section, much 
damaged and thus indicating the condition of Kamran’s 
Codex in 1709. Near their page is a fragment about a Feast. 

10. The '' Fragments ” of discussion, a continuous passage 
translated from the Akhar-ndma winding up Babur’s story to 
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his death and Court (Ilminski’s Preface, {tmns) JHAS. 1900 ; 
Teufel, ZDMG, 1883 ; A.F. trans., cap. xix ; De Courteille, 
vol. ii, pp. 443-64 ; JRA8. 1908, p. 76 IS.). 

Here in Kehr's volume follow a few fages Hank, except for 
a Library-mark, {trans.) Here end the writings of Shah Babur 

0. Part II. The HumayUn-nama 

11. Compiler's Preface of Praise, followed by several brief 
notices of Khans and Sultans, leading down to “ Babur 
Mlrzd who was the Father of Humdyun Padshah Of Babur 
what is said concerns the battle of Ghaj-davan (1612) and 
reads like local tradition, known to the Ghaj-davani Compiler. 

12. Under the heading “ Humayun Padshah " is an account 
(presumably) of his Accession Peast ; it breaks off after a short 
while, and with its lost pages may have gone the story of 
Humayun’s expulsion from Hindustan, exile, and efforts for 
the ui)per hand. 

13. The last item in the Compilation Is the surprising one 
of a good copy of Babur’s authentic Hindustan Section, 
apparently taken by the Mulla to describe Acts of Humayun, 
because it bears the scribe’s date 1714, Kehr copied from his 
archetype, and because the tattered Ho, 9 is replaced, not 
by it, but by the Akbar-nama Fragment.^ 

On the fly-leaves at the end of Kehr’s volume stand a 
quatrain in his large scrij)t, a library memo, of pages in 1825, 
and the signature of '' Fr, v. Adelung ”, the then Director 
of the F.O. School. 

Ilminski’s Babur-nama (1857) 

Ilminski, primarily a missionary and teacher, wishing to 
publish a Turki reading-book, constructed one containing a 
History of Babur by using from Kehr’s Codex (my) Nos. 5, 
6, 13 and the spurious passages Nos. 4, 6, 8, guiding himself 
entirely by the L. and B. Memoirs (1826). The Fragments ” 
(No. 10) he relegated to the end of his volume ; and he omitted 

^ Perhaps the order of the Senlcovshi Bdbur-nmna varies from Kelir’s ; 
nothing valid leads to this surmise however. 
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the whole of the Mulla's Humayun-nama, Preface and com- 
positions. Looking as he did towards a reading-book, his 
drastic procedure was justifiable but it effectively hid the 
Wdqi'-nama-i-pddshdhi, and, over and above this, led to an 
over-estimate of his text by those unable to learn what his 
enlightening Russian Preface tells of his doubts and his doings. 
He did not know what book he was using in Kehr’s Codex ; 
he never saw a true text of Babur’s, never saw the Mullahs 
colophon. Not even in 1883-5 does he appear to have seen 
that useful entry of Senkovski’s, since he makes no reference 
to it in the Proceedings of the Russian Imperial Academy 
(Zaqo. Imf. Ah Nauh 46) to which he frequently contributed. 
The Senkovski MS. was sent to him at that time and returned 
to Petrograd in March, 1885, but he was then occupied with 
the publication of another work (on Translation), and appears 
not to have taken up the completion he was asked by the 
Kazan Academy to undertake, viz. that of Senkovski’s list of 
variants (1858) between his autograph copy of the Wdqi- 
ndma and Ihninsld’s Imprint. The whole of the incident of 
the variants is an episode in the comedy of blameless error 
and mischance. 


II 

The Bhopal W amiat-nCima-i mahhfi 

The document shown opposite, somewhat under its full size 
(5x8 in.), belongs to the Bhopal State Library and purports 
to contain secret exhortations of Babur to Humayun. It was 
sent for the consideration of the Royal Asiatic Society by 
Colonel Luard, who gave the following particulars about it. 
When the starting of the now fine Bhopal Library was adver- 
tised, MSS. were brought in from all sides, and amongst them 
was this Waslyat-ndma^ which was then purchased from an 
indigent Tonk Musalman, who stated that it had been for some 
time in his family and had been obtained from Dihli. As, if 
genuine, it would add to recognized Babur- writings, it has been 
examined from the Babur-nama view-point and also from that 
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of experts in literary technicalities, Mr. A. G. Ellis and 
Mr. Ghulam Yazdani taking the greater part, but also by 
Sir T. Arnold, Mr. L. D. Barnett, Mr. 'Abdu’l-majid Belshah, 
Mr. E. Edwards, and Sir E. D. Ross. The results are embodied 
in this Note. 

Unfortunately we have not seen the original document; 
hence no opinion is offered about the date of paper or the 
cause of defects in the rectangular enclosure of the script. 
The script itself suggests rather the eighteenth than the 
sixteenth century (Mr. E. E.) ; it is Indian nasta^Uq of i)oor 
quality, seeming the work of one accustomed to write the 
nashlii ; its crowding up to make nasta‘Uq is greatly 
exaggerated and rather unnatural (Mr. A. G. E.), 

The contents of the page divide into two parts, the first 
formed by the invocation, seal, descriptive heading, and foot- 
entry ; the second containing the Wafnyat-ndvm-i mahhfi 
itself. 

Part I. (a) The seal differs by its great size, over-clear 
naslchi script, abbreviated Hijra-sign, redundant titles, and 
omission of paternal descent from Babur’s authentic ones in 
the regal Shah-nama Codex owned by our Society. Its legend 
runs Zahlru’d-dm Muli, Bdhur BadsJiah Bahadur Ghddhi 
[ 5 ic] H. 933. Babur’s known seal bears Zahm'd-d/in Muli, 
Babur Bahadur ibn SI. "Umar-shaikh Kurkdn 900 (1) ; other 
family seals from the same Codex bear Humdyun bin Muk 
Babur Bddshdhu'l-Ghdzi and Jahangir Shah bin Ahbar Shdk 
The Bahadur ” of the WafiyaPndYm is an anachronism after 
Babur’s assumption of the higher title Padshah in 913-1506. 

The nashhi of the seal resembles the nastadiq of the text ; 
the seal and heading are finked by a common error in spelling 
'' Ghadhi ” {zdl for zd'e) ; the seal and foot-entry are finked 
by the use in both of the abbreviated '' Hijra ”, which is in 
common use in the later Arabic writings (Mr. A. G. E.). The 
items of Part I, seal included, appears to be from one hand. 

(6) The heading thus translates : {These) secret exhortations 
of Zahlru'd-dm Muk Babur Bddshdh Ghddhi [ 5 ^* 0 ] were written 
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for {or to) Shdh-zdda Nasiru’d-dm Humdyun, {God grant him 
long life /) for the consolidation of the Sultanate, It contains 
two things disassociating it from Babur’s compositions : — (1) its 
nse of titles, he using none for himself or his sons ; (2) he 
mentions the Timurid style as Mirza {B.N. in p. 344). 
Jahangir used Shah-zada in posthumous titles for his brothers. 

(c) The foot-entry translates : — And only its announce- 
ment is incumbent on us^ Jan. llth^ 1529 {Jumddal. 1, 935 ; 
Qoran, cap. xxxvi, v,16 ; Sir T. A.). Does its imperfect 

H. 9 ” indicate an underlying date of Jahangir’s reign, 
i.e. 1035 ? It is not apparent from the Babur-nama record why, 
where, or when secret exhortations should be made to 
Humayun at all ; still less why they should be announced — 
by and to whom ? — on Jumada 1. 1, 936 a.h., when Humayun 
was -operating against Samarkand and Babur allotting sites 
in his Dulpur Garden. Moreover, if the waslyat-ndma were 
•a dying charge, its date is premature, Babur not dying until 
26th December, 1530. 

Part II. A primary obstacle to the acceptance of the 
Waslyat-ndma as composed by Babur is its Persian form ; this 
cannot be explained as a translation from Babur’s Turki 
because of the non-Babiir-like character of its contents. 
The eight exhortations thus translate : — (1) 0 Son ! The realm 
■of Hindustan is peopled by various creeds. Almighty God, 
be praised that he confers its sovereignty on thee. (2) Thou 
must cleanse the tablet of thy heart from sectarian bigotries 
and do justice according to the custom of each creed. 
(3) Above all, abstain from sacrificing cows ; thus will the 
hearts of Hindustanis be won and the peasants be made loyal 
by the royal bounty. (4) Destroy not the temples or 
worshipping places of any tribe under the royal rule ; thus 
shall the Shah be satisfied with the peasant, the peasant with 
the Padsha (cf. B.N. in E., pp. 281-2). (6) Islam is advanced 
better by the sword of kindness than the sword of oppression. 
(6) Close the eye to the disagreements of Sunni and ShPa ; 
otherwise the rift in Islam is made manifest. (7) Control thy 
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many-ininded subjects by the Four Elements ; thus will the 
body of the Sultanate be freed from various distemper. 
(8) Let (him) keep before his eyes His Highness Amir Timur 
Sahib-qiranf s Kar-imma so that he may become expert in 
government affairs. 

Comments on the exhortations. — Sect. 1. Ho sovereignty 
was conferred on Humayun before his father’s death in 
OST-ISSO. 2. The “ bigotries ’’ of e.g. AJcbar’s day were 
Musahnan fidehties in Babur’s. 3. This prohibition suits 
better the time when treaties of Padshah and Raja contained 
agreement against the sacrifice of cows in Rajput territory. 
4. In 935 A.H. was completed Babur’s Mosque built on part 
of the site of an ancient Adjodhya temple, 8. This section 
appears to have another than pacific origin ; hence perhaps 
its change from direct to indirect imperative (if it be not a 
grammatical error). It is disassociated from Babur because 
he writes uniformly {ex. excp. B.N. in E., p. 256) plain Timur 
Beg ” without posthumous title ; also because he mentions 
no book entitled Kdr-ndma is this the Zafar-ndma 1 or the 
Malfuzdt of Shah-jahan’s reign ? Whatever it be, a History 
of Timur’s Battles is a strange text-book for pacific 
exhortations ! 

Further linguistic defects. — ^1. 2, bdstihkdm for ha istihkdm{1); 
mdmur for md^mur ; ha hamdu^l4dh, vulgar ; Sect. 2 has its 
first clause verbally misarranged ; Sect. 4, manddir as used in 
Hindustani but not in Ar. or Pers. (is it for Pers. ^nanawar^ 
idol-temple, Steingass ?) ; ma^had-gdh for Hhddat-gdh ; Sect. 8, 
qirdnl for girdn/, foot-entry, yaTcam, rare in dates ; etc. 

In conclusion, one cannot but ask where the document 
was when archives and memories were searched for 
AbuT-fazl’s help in 996-1587, and where it has been hidden 
so long ? 

Hot to appear discourteous, through omission to argue 
against the view of the Bhopal Librarian Mr. Ghosal—kindly 
communicated to me by Colonel Luard — that the Persian 
form of the document argues in its favour because Persian 

JBAS. JANUAKY 1923. 6 
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was the language of civili^iation and literature and because 
Humayun kept close to Persian traditions having lived much 
in Persia, I mention two matters of fact negativing this 
argument, firstly, that in Babur’s time and before and after it, 
TImurid families attained a high degree of culture in the 
arts, literature included ; and secondly, that Humayun’s 
residence in Persia, being in 950-1544, does not affect the 
question of the document of 935-1529, To both Babur and 
Humayun Persian was a second home-tongue ; they had 
constant companionship in childhood with Persians ; they 
read great Persian books ; their proficiency argues against 
accepting as genuine a document so defective as the Waslyat- 
ndma-i 'inahhfi. Not to accept it is a matter of regret, for who 
would not welcome new sayings of Babur Padshah ? 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

ORNAMENTAL KUFIC 

Dr. S. Flmy remarks, in his instructive article on tliis 
subject in the issue of April last (p. 364), that 'Hhe higlilf 
developed script of Kisimkazi [Zanzibar] is not only unique 
on the African coast, but also on the Asiatic continent”. 
This recalls to my mind an article I wrote in the Indian 
Antiquary as long ago as 1885 (voL xiv, p. 181) on a Modem 
Ornamental Kufic Alphabet from Kabul, containing a 
facsimile of an alphabet found (on the 12th October, 1879) 
on a slip of paper lying on the floor of one of the rooms in the 
Amir’s palace at Kabul during the Second Afghan War, 
1879-80. It afterwards found its way into the possession 
of the Eev. J. Hinton Knowles, who handed it over to me 
for explanation. It is interesting in reference to Dr. Fluxy’s 
paper, as it shows, not ‘ only the spread eastwards, but the 
continuance of the script to the present day. I take it that 
the alphabet in question was drawn up as a sample ox memoria 
technica for use in buildings being, or likely to be, erected in 
Afghanistan as lately as 1880. 

E. C. Temple. 


MOUNT DELLY, THE BAT HILL 
One of the difficulties of modern Indian research lies in 
the number of competent Indian scholars at work on the 
■subject, so that the ink on your manuscript is har% dry 
before a statement on any specific point becomes liable to 
correction by someone else. In the April issue of this JowmcH 
I bad some remarks to make on Dames’s note on Mount DeUy 
in bis Barbosa. The purport of those remarks was that the 
Portuguese terms translated by “ Mount Delly ” represent 
TOii-naia (Elimalai), meaning the High Hill or else the Serea 
Hills. This was on p. 285, while on pp. 161 ff. of the same issue 
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appeared Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer’s most iaterestmg and 
illuminating article on An Unidentified Territory of Southern 
India This territory he shows to be the land of the 
Kolattiri Eajas, kings of K5lam, and that there were two 
Kolams, this one on the banks of the Agalappualai River, 
being called by way of distinction Pandalayani-Kolam, 
now a station on the South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer shows the land of the 
Kolattiri Rajas to have been the country of Ramaghata- 
Mushake^vara, Ramaghata (Ramghat) translating the 
Dravidian name Iramakudam, and to have been ruled by 
a dynasty Imown as the Mushakas or Mushakesvaras, who, 
with their people, appear to have migrated southwards at 
some ancient time from the region of the Vindhyas. Now 
the meaning of the Sanskrit mushaka is rat, and it translates 
the Dravidian eli, and to quote Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer, 

As a rule the chieftains of the Deccan were lords of one 
or more divisions {nddu)y possessed a favourite hill (malai), 
and a capital city {ur). The principal hill of the Mushaka 
king was the Elimalai, his nadu was Iramaloidam, and his 
capital Kolam.'* 

So the real meaning of the Eli in the Portuguese and 
European Mount Delly (d'Bli) is Rat Hill, and not the High 
Hill nor the Seven Hills. Therefore myself. Dames, Yule, 
Burnell, and the rest of us Lave been all wrong. After the 
manner of India, the MusTiakavamsa {Mmliaka Genealogy) has 
a legend, according to which the Kshattriya mother of the 
first Mushaka long took refuge from her enemies in a mountain 
cavern (i.e. in the Elimalai Hill), where she brought forth 
a son by a Rat-incarnation, a Parvata-raja, as big as an 
elephant.” This son was eventually crowned king of the 
country in which the Rat-mountain ” stood. 

The interpretation of Elimalai as the Seven Hills is due, 
according to Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer, to Indian and not to 
European scholiasts, and appears to have come about by 
the peculiar Dravidian I being used by some of them in 
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writing Eli. He tells ns that '' the dental I of the word was 
sometimes changed into the lingual which gave rise to the 
name Saptasaila applied to the territory in some Sanskrit 
works, such as the Kerala-Mdlidtmya [Ancient History of 
Kerala, i.e. of Malabar], Local tradition also perpetuated this 
name 

Incidentally, Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer notes that in the term 
Kolattiri ’’ the sixflSx tiri is nothing but an adaptation of 
srl This supports Mr. Thome's derivation of the Portuguese 
term Zamorin from Swami-^ri [through ? Samudri]. See my 
remarks on p. 285 ante. It would be useful to search local 
MSS. to see if the word has ever been actually written 
Swamittiri, or Samuttiri, or even Samudri. 

R. 0. Temple. 


■ (John be laet and ebancisco pelsabtt^; 

(i'he treatise De Im 2 )erio Magni Mogolis is of sufficient 
importance to students of the Mogul period to justify an 
examination of the sources from which de Laet derived his 
information. Hr. Vincent Smith TOote as follows {Ahlar, 
the Great Mogul, p. 473): “The 'Description' is a good 
compilation from the works of Sir Thomas Roe, Purchas, Peter 
Texeira, and other authors, including some statements of which 
the source is obscure.” De Laet himself says that he has 
relied partly on Dutch authorities, and it is among them that 
we should look for what is not supported by the English and 
Portuguese literature^. 

^ne of de Last's sources is the Remonstrantie, or Report, 
which Erancisco Pelsartt^ drew up at Agra in the year 1627. 
This Report does not seem to have been published in Dutch, 
and is, I thinlc, known to students only from the “ translation ” 
included in M. Thevenotis Divers Voyages Curieux (1663-72). 
Some parts of that translation struck me as unconvincing, and 

^ Or Pelsaert : both forms are used in tlie MS. In the French trans- 
lation the name appears as Francois Pelsart. 
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inquiry from The Hague Algemeen Eijksarchief showed that 
a contemporary Dutch MS. is in existence, a photograph of 
which I was enabled to purchase through the kindness of 
Dr. J. de Hullu, the Archivaris. Examination of this MS. 
shows that Thevenot greatly curtailed the original, made 
various mistakes, and hedged '' more or less judiciously 
when he did not understand an Indian word ; his translation 
is therefore a dangerous document for students^ 

^he important section of de Laet's work entitled De moribiis 
et studiis ineolarum e nostromm. relatione (p. 116 of the second 
issue), is simply a scholarly condensation of a part of Pelsartt’s 
Eeport, The same topics are dealt with in the same order ; 
the facts stated are the same ; and the language is similar^ 
To prove this proposition wunld require the printing of the 
whole passage, but the nature of the evidence can be grasped 
from the following selection of phrases from de Laet, accom- 
panied by literal renderings of Pelsartt ; it will be seen that 
the renderings from Pelsartt will serve as translations of 
de Laet. 

De Laet : Mercedem admodum exiguain clietim capiunt, 
puta quinque aut sex Taccas, id est qnatuor aut quinque stuferos 
nostrates. 

Pelsartt : (The first scourge of the artisan is) his very low daily 
wage ... 5 or 6 tacka, which makes 4 or 5 stivers. 

Be Last : Hinc cibum fere vesperi calidum pauxillo butyri 
affuso sumunt ; per diem autem eadem pisa aut alia farra tosta 
inandunt. 

PelsarU : Which food, sprinkled with butter, they eat hot in 
the evening ; in the daytime they munch a little roasted pulse 
or similar grains. 

De Laet : Supellex admodum rara, aliquot vasa argillacea ; 
lectisternia duo, unum pro viro ' alterum pro femina ; nam 
conjuges umim lectum hio occupare insuetum. 

Pelsartt : Furniture there is little or none, except some earthen 
vessels . . . two cots, one for the husband, the. other for the wife ; 
for it is not the custom that the wife sleeps beside the husband. 

De Laet (enumerating servants) : Zanteles sive cursores ; ii 
plumas in capite, duo cymbala cincturae appensa gestant. 
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Pelsarit : Tzantels or runners, having a X)lume on the head, 
and two bells at the girdle. 

(Comparison of the entire long passages from which these 
phrases are taken will show that de Laet, who published in 
1631, had access to a Eeport prepared in 1627 for the use of 
the Directors of the Dutch East India Co., and it is reasonable 
to infer that he had access to other ^mpers of the same kind, 
whether he found them at the office, or received copies from 
Pieter van den Broecke, the Dutch Chief at Surat, to whom he 
owed the chronicle translated by him. Pelsartt was subor- 
dinate to van den Broecke, and apparently the latter took 
steps to have such information sent to Amsterdam, for an 
extensive series of reports from Gujarat of this period is in 
existence at The Hague : none of them appear to have been 
published in any form, but Dr. de Hullu informs me that they 
will appear shortly in the Transactions of the Eoyal Academy 
of Amsterdam ; and it will then be j)ossible to say whether 
they were among the materials used by de Laet, So much, 
however, is clear, that de Laet made judicious use of Pelsartt’s 
important Eeport ; but, as was inevitable, most of the fire 
and colour of the original disappeared in his condensation, 
and? for those who can read Dutch, the Eeport as originally 
drafted is a much more satisfying authority than either the 
Latin condensation or the French version. 

W. H. Moreland!) 


THE WORD MA'UNM 

In the last number of this Journal (p. 530), starting from 
the belief that the first letter of the above wmid was servile, 
I questioned its genuineness ; but whether the Mhn is servile 
or not it cannot affect the genuineness of the word which is 
catalogued in the Thesaurus (p. 2185) on the authority of the 
lexicographer BA, who, I am pleased to notice, is right in this 
particular instance. I have never found the word used by 
any other writer besides Ephrem ; but Eplirem is a sufficient 
authority. 
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The following misprints in the references should also be 
noted : p. 524, h 13, 27 for 21 ; p, 529, 1. 5, 13 for 19 ; and 
ibid., 1. 24, 26 for 2 ; p, 526, L 7, '' a few,’’ instead of three. 

A. Mingaka. 


PETENIKAS OF ASOKA’S BOCK EDICT XIII 
Among the several countries who accepted his order, 
Asoka mentions Andhras, Bhojas, Petenikas, and Pulindas 
(Edict No. xhi). Of these the identifications of Bhojas and 
Pulindas are unknown and uncertain. The Andhras have 
been identified with the Satavahanas. But scholars have not 
yet located their original home. There are two opinions : 
P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar says “ the Andhras were a Vindhyan 
tribe, and that the Andhra kings originally ruled over Western 
India. . . The extension of the Andhra power was from west 
to east down the Godavari-Krishna valley On the other 
hand V. A. Smith suggests ^rikalmlam,^ for their capital 
which D. K. Bhandarkar identifies near the confines of the 
Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces.® 

They all try to identify the capital of the Satavahanas 
with a place on the east coast, because the early works locate 
the capital of the Andhras there. Thus it becomes our first 
duty to examine and establish the connexion of the two. 
Scholars identified the ^Satavahanas with the Andhras simply 
on the Puranic evidence. The Puranas call them by both 
names, Andhras and Andhrabhrtyalis without making any 
disfcinction for the word hhrtyah servant and themselves 
confuse with each other. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar is the first to raise this question, and 
he thinks that the Andhras and the Satavahanas are different 
from one another for the following reasons : ® (a) '' In none of 

^ Misconceptions about the Andhras in /nc2ta.nA5ii{{g?iary, 1913, p. 281. 
2 Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 206. 

2 ‘‘ Dekkhan of the Satavahana period ” ; Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 156. 

^ l^argiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, see “Andhras 
® Annals of the Bhandarkar Instihite, vol. i, pt. i, pp. 21, etc. 
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the inscriptions (about two dozen in number) engraved during 
the regime of these Idngs is there any reference to their alleged 
aflGmity with the Andhras They are always referred to 
as Satavahanas. (b) Contemporary records, as the Hathh 
gunipha,^ Girnar,^ and Talaganda ^ inscriptions, also refer 
them as Satavahanas and never as Andhras. (c) Kharavela 
says that he, without entertaining any fear of Satakaiji, sent 
a large army to the west If it really meant the country of 
the Andhras he should say to the south, {d) Almost all their 
inscriptions were found (near Nasik) in Western India and 
only of the later kings four were found in the Andhrade^a. 
{e) Almost all their coins were found in Western India 
(/) And, lastly, their inscriptions are in Prakrit, and ^^no 
Satavahana inscription written in a Dravidian tongue has 
yet come to light’’.® I also share his opinion that the 
Satavahanas are not Andhras, and that their original home 
is not Andhradesa. 

But what is their original home ? Prom what we said 
above we are led to think that they lived in Western India. 
But Dr. V. S. Sukthankar argues that their original home is 
in the Bellary district, for the following reasons : — 

(1) In the Hira-Hadagalli grant ^ and in the Myakadoni 
inscription ^ (both of them were found in the Bellary district) 
that portion is called Satahani-rattha and Satavahani-hara 
respectively. The words rdfilia and ham denote a province 
and a district respectively. Like all the early inhabitants 
lending their names to those countries, Satavahanas also 
lent their name to that part of the land. 

(2) Since the Satavahanas are different from the Andhras, 

' Ibid., p. 30. 

“ Luders’ Lisfc, No. 1345. 

2 Luders' List, No. 965. 

^ Ep, /iicZ.j vol. viii, pp. 24, eto., ed. Kielhorn. 

° Rapsoii’s Galalogxte of Andhra Ooins, etc, (B.M., 1008}, see coins 
Nos. 1-90. 

6 vol. i, pt. 1, p. 37. 

Ep, Ind., vol. i, p. 2. 

8 Ibid., p. 41. 
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where is the necessity to call them by the name Andhras ? 
He explains that the {^atavahanas have to be looked upon 
as belonging to the tribe of the Andhras and “ this branch 
had separated itself earty from the main stock of the Andhras 
(which was settled in the region of the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Krshna), even before the time of ISimuka and 
^atakarin, and settled in the west 
Let us examine how far these statements are true ? The 
Hira-Hadagalli grant is of the ancient Pallavas, and so it is 
after the destruction of the Satavahanas and the establish- 
ment of the Pallava empire. The Myakadoni inscription is 
dated in the eighth year of the reign of King Pulumayi. 
Dr. Sukthankar identifies this Pu]mayiwith Vasishthiputra^ 
the son of Gautamiputra.^ But Dr. G. J. Dubrenil identifies 
him with the last king of the ^atavahana line.^ Sukthankar 
says : '' The alphabet resembles that of the Joggyyapcta 
inscription of Purisadata ’’ ; ^ and '' the inscriptions of 
Purisadata at Joggayyapeta have been attributed to the 
third century (a.d.) by all the authors who have spoken of it, 
and no one doubts that Purisadata reigned after the 
&tavahanas. The alphabet of the Myakadoni inscription 
is incontestably much more developed than the alphabets 
of all the other Satavahana inscriptions, and very much 
resembles those of the Chutus and the ancient Pallavas 
Again, we do not find the usual prefix of Vai^ishthiputra 
of the son of Gautamiputra. Thus the Bellary district was 
loiown by that name only at the beginning of the third 
century a.d. 

A large number of coins with the ship with two masts 
on the obverse and the '' Ujjain symbol on the reverse, 
have been found along the Coramandal coast as far as 
Cuddalore. These ship coins are special to that part, and 
the “ Ujjani symbol ’’ indicates the Satavahana dynasty. 

^ Ep. Ind.i vol. xiv, pp. 153, etc. 

2 Ancient History of the Dekhlian^ by Dr. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
{Pondicherry, 1921), p. 51. 
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Professor Eapson lias been able to decipher the inscription 
on them and read it to be Pidumavi I attribute this 
also to the last king of the line. Again, we also know of the 
ship coins of Yagna 6ri on the east coast.^ 

Thus the inscriptions and coins of the later Satavahanas 
are found only on the east coast and not in the Western 
India, the seat of early inscriptions and coins. How 
does this happen 1 The Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman bears the answer to this question. There he 
•says that by his own valour [Svaviryy-drjjitdndm) gained 
Akaravanti (Malwa), etc., destroyed the Yaudheyas, 
defeated &takarni, lord of Dakshinaptha, but on account 
of the nearness of their connexion did not destroy him,^^ 
but himself acquired the name of Mahakshatrapa.^ An 
inscription at Kaiiheri, which exhibits the neat characters 
•of Western Kshatrapa inscriptions ^ mentions the queen 
•of Va&shthiputra Sri Satakarni, as the daughter of 
Mahakshatrapa Eu[dra].^ We loiow of three Satavahanas 
who bore the name Vasishthiputra, the great PulumavJ, 
Siva and Chandra SrL It is impossible to bring in the 
great Pujnmavi, because he was the contemporary of 
Chashtana,^^ and so it becomes impossible for him to have 
married the great-grand-daughter of Chashtana. So, 
Vasishthiputra is no other than Siva Sri or Chanda SrL 
The coins of Yagna-Sri are similar in fabric and style to 
the Kshatrapa coins and resemble those of Rudradaman.® 
Por this Yagna Sri should have some connexion with the 
Kshatrapas, and it is more probable that his mother was the 
•daughter of Rudradaman. On an examination of the coins 


^ R.apson’s Catalogm, p. 22. 

2 Rapsoii’s GatalognBy pi. vii. 

^ £Jp. TiuLy vol. viii, p. 47 and Luder’s List 9G5. 

Ind. Ant.^ vol. xxxiii, p. 43, Biililer. 

° Luder’s List, No. 994, 

« Ind. Ant.^ vol. xiii, p. 366, Ptolemy. 

Kapson’s Catalogue^ 87. 

® Rapson’s Catalogue^ pi. vii. 
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RapsoD thinks that Chanda Sri is the immediate predecessor 
of Yagha> Thus it is more probable that our Vasishthiputra 
is Chanda Sri. 

From what we said above we shall propose the following 
theory : About the middle of the second century a.d. the 

Kshatrapas became more powerful in Western India and 
conquered the Satavahanas. The Satavahanas, who once 
ruled all over the DekkS;n, did not want to rule there as 
feudatories of the Kshatrapas, and so they moved to the 
East Coast.'^ In moving to the east they had to conquer 
many countries, and in a similar way Bellary went under their 
sway. Thus it is more probable that they named the 
conquered country by their name. 

The second reason of Sukthankar is based on the JGhst. 
Since we have shown thjit the first is baseless, the second also 
follows that. We shall now see how the Puranas apply the 
name Andhras to the Satavahanas. I have shown above 
that the Satavahanas ruled Andhradesa from circ, a.o. 140. 
At that time we do not know of any ^dhra king, and so we 
are led to conclude that they lived as feudatories of the 
Satavahanas. We know that the Puranas were written only 
after the third century, and so they were fresh with the 
Satavahanas ; and, since they ruled over the Andhras, they* 
were called by the name of Andhras, In this connexion it 
should be borne in mind that the inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas are all in Prakrit, and not in the Dravidian 
tongue, and they imported that language even in the 
Andhradesa, since we find their inscriptions there and those 
of the ancient Pallavas who ruled there, in Prakrit. 

Thus the Satavahanas have no comiexion with the 
Andhras, and their original home is in Western India. The 
Jain legends say ^ that Paithan on the Godavari is the capital 
of Salivahana.^ Ptolemy, the Greek traveller, says that 
Baithana (Paithan) is the capital of Siro-Pulomoi (f5ri 

^ Ibid., pp. 30 and 32. 

* Jlnaprabha Sun’s T'hlrtha-lcalpa, J.H.B.R.A.S., x, 123. 
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Pulunia 7 i).i Thus, I think that Paithau was their capital 
from the earliest times. 

Till now scholars have thought that the ^atavahanas were 
under the rule of A^oka, because* they found the word 
Andhras in his edict. Now, the raising of the question : 

Were the Satavahanas under the rule of Ai^oka ? ’’ is natural. 
I think the ^atavahanas were under the rule of Ai^oka. There, 
along with the other names, we have one word, Petenikas, 
which is the Pali form Sanskrit Paithanakas . Then the word 
Petenikas denotes the l)eople with Paithau as their capital. 
We ha ve^ shown above that Paithau was the capital of the 
^atavahanas. Thus I identify the Petenikas of Anoka’s 
edict with the Sakavahanas of Western India. 

T. N, SUBRAMAKIAM. 


VAMBA-MORIYAS 

It has been accepted by all scholars that India is divided 
into two natural divisions, one Aryavartha and the other 
Dhakshinapatha with the Vindhya mountain at the middle. 
But the limit did not remain as the same for aU time, as 
they think. About the second century a.c. the boundary 
of the southern division was about the river Pennar, with 

the river Kalyanapuri on the west coast (about N. lat. 14), 
which forms the northern boundary of the Tulura country 
. Tirupati (Venkadam) hills in the middle,^ and lake Pulikat 
(Palaverkkadu) on the east coast.^ To the south of this 
hved the Dravidians, who remained distinctly in the history 
of ancient India, with Tamil as their language, and to the 
north lived the Aryans with Prakrit and its allies as their 

^ Ind. Ant^i vol. xiii, p. 366. 

2 V. A. Smith, Early Ilisior'y of .India, 3rd edition, p. 163 ; also 
Aham 15. 

3 The general limit of the Tamil land i$ between Kumari (Cape 
Comorin) and Tirupati Hills. Specially see Mumalanar’s poem in 
Aham 210. 

* Kurunthokai 11. 
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languages. That Tamilahani, i.e. the Tamil land, remained 
aloof even from the time of Asoka is evident from his second 
rock-edict.^ But it appears that the Mauryas tried to conquer 
the Tamil land. 

In the poems of Mamulanar, a poet of the third Tamil 
Academy, there are numerous references about Moriyas, also 
called Vamba-Moriyas. They are said to have invaded and 
disturbed the Tu]u land. All the scholars believed Varriba 
to mean 'new, and tried to find a support in the history of 
Northern India to establish the invasion of a New Maurya. . 

Mr. M. Eaghavaiyangar interprets this to mean the 
invasion of Samudra Gupta, about the year 340 a.c.^ He 
identified Palakka with Palghat, Kauttura with Kottusa 
( = Poljachi) and Kauralaka-Mantaraja with Mandarancheral- 
Irumporai of Kerala country. But scholars have proved 
and identified with Palakkada, Kott^ra Hills, and Ma^itaraja 
of Korala (all of them in the east cost of the Bay of Bengal, 
instead of all in the Kerala kingdom).^ Again, it is impossible 
to call the Guptas as ‘‘ New Mauryas 

Professor S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar also took the same 
meaning and interpreted this to mean the Mauryan invasion 
of South India.^ If so, how would they become ^'new’’ ? 
So with the aid of another poem of our author from Aham ^ 
he propounded the theory that the Mauryas came south 
pushing the duJcar in front Vadukar in Tamil means 
Northerner. So he thought that his theory was quite right 
and sane. 

Are Vadnkars really Aryans ? If they are so, why did the 
poets of the Madura Academy make distinction between them? 

About Vadukas there are numerous references in Tamil 
literature. They are said to have occupied the northern 

^ Buhler in ^p. Jnd.f vol. ii ; also V. A. Smith’s Asoka. 

- Life and Times of Beran Sengnttuvan in Tamil, chap, xiii, pp. 171 ff. 

^ Dr. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 60. 

Beginnings of South Indian History, chap. ii. 

® Adam 281, “ Afuranmiku Vadukar Miinmir a mdriyarTh^nziisa ...” 

Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 90. 
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boundary of the Tamd land. Some may argue that the term 
Vaduhas implies to all the northerners. The lines of Aham 
we have quoted in footnote 8 means Moriyas with Vadukas 
of enormous strength (of great opposition ?) in front This 
would also mean that the Vadukas opposed the Moriyas, 
If this would be the meaning, then Vadukas would really 
become the natives who lived on the bordeif of the Tamil 
land. There is also a Veiiba in Tamil, which rims as follows : — 
Vadukar aruvalar vtokarunadar 
Sudukadu peyyerumai yeurivarraik 
Kurukar arivudaiyor. 

[Learned men would not connect with Vadukar, Aruvalas^ 
Karunadas, crematorium, ghost, buffaloes, etc.] 

Aruvajas are the natives of Aruva-land (the country between 
Villupuram and Kahchipuram) with Mavilangai (near 
Tindivanam) as its capital and generally considered to mean 
the Nagas. Karunadas are the Karnatakas and believed as 
Kalabhras. Vadukas are famous for their bravery. They are 
called as “ Vadukas with dogs of anger ’V Thus, as their 
allies, Vadukas also becomes the natives of the border of the 
Tamil land. Thus it becomes impossible for us to say that the 
Mauryas pushed the Vadukas in front. Thus Krishnaswamy 
Ayyangar’s theory that Vamba-Moriyas refers to the Mauryas 
of Maghada becomes baseless. 

Again we do not see of any New Mauryas ” in the history 
of the whole of India. So we are to seek a new meaning for 
the word Vainba, In Tholha'piyam, the oldest work of the 
now existing Tamil literature, which dates from eighth 
century b.c., there is a Sutra “ Vamba nilaiyinmai ”, i.e. 
Va^nha is unsettled} There are also numerous instances in 
Tamil wherein this meaning was used. In Kurunthokai we 
have thinking the unsettled cloud (of summer) as the 
(real) cloud (of winter)”.® In ^ilappadikaram the author 

^ Kabhanay Vadukar. 

^ Tholkapiyam Sollatliikarain uriyiral Sutra 29. 

3 Kurunthokai, verse 69, line 5, “ Vamba tnariyaik karena matliitte.” 
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makes a reference to a whore as ‘^^the unsettled wife of 
another''.^ Thus we see that unsettled is the real meaning. 
In this case Vamba-Moriyas would mean unsettled Moriyas 
thereby meaning a nomadic tribe. 

Is it possible ? Pliny says : '' At the present day voyages 
are made to India every year, and companies of archers are 
carried on board, because the Indian seas are infested by 
pirates.” About Mu^iiris he says : It is not a desirable place 
of call, pirates being in the neighbourhood.” Ptolemy says 
of a port Ariake Andron Peiraton, meaning the Ariaka of the 
pirates of his time, between Nitra and Mandagara. Periplus 
also does make mention of pirates and gives a straightforward 
account of its active prevalence at the time in regard to the 
ports in the neighbourhood. The Pentingerian Talles state 
clearly that two Roman cohorts were maintained for the 
protection of Roman Commerce. Thus, all the Greek travellers 
of that time make mention of pirates both on land and sea 
near the Tulu land. Moriyas are also said to have disturbed 
the places about Tulu land. So I think I can identify the 
Vamha-Moriyas with those unsettled pirates. 

If they are so, how did they become connected with the 
name of Mauryas ? We know that the Maury an Empire under 
Asoka extended up to the Tamil land, and who conquered 
these portions. Since Ai^oka, whose only recorded war was 
the conquest of Kalinga, inherited the other portions from 
their fathers. So Chandragupta or Bindusara should have 
oonquered them. It is also impossible to attribute the 
•conquests to Chandragupta. V. A. Smith notes that the 
Tibetan historian attributes to Bindusara and Chanakya the 
•conquest of the country between the eastern and western 
seas.^ My Gurus Guru, late Pinnathur Narayanaswami 
Iyer, has written in his commentary on Narrinai, a Sangam 
work, that the Tulu-nada was established by the son of 
Chandragupta.^ Perhaps his name was Tu]iyan or Tuluvan, 

^ Silappadikararn Nadukankathai, line 219, “Vambap parafctbai.” 

^ Scheifner, p. 89. ® Introduction to Narrinai, see Mainulanar. 
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and Tuli (Tamil) and Bindu (Sanskrit) both means a small 
particle. Thus we see that Bindusara conquered the lands up 
to Tami]aham and A45ka inherited them from his father. 
Aftet A^oka the empire was parcelled, and the Mauryas, 
who remained at Svarn.agisi in the Mysore State, perhaps did 
not deign to go to their original Maghada home.^ Thus it is 
natural for them to live upon others' properties and hved in 
the same fashion of the Companies in India of the seventeenth 
century, helping one party or the other. 

Thus it is no more necessary to find a new support in the 
history of India for the invasion of a Maurya from the Maghada 
on South India, and we can safely say Vamba MSriyas are the 
nomadic tribe on the border of the Tulu land. 

T. N. SUBRAMAISUAM. 

Kumbakonam. 

17th November, 1921. 


FONDATION BE GOEJE 
Communication 

I. Le conseil de la Fondation n’ayant subi aucun change- 
ment depuis le mois de novembre 1921 est compos4 comme 
suit ; M. C. Snouck Hurgronje, president ; MM. M. Tb. 
Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave, et 0. van 
V ollenioven, seer etaire-tresorier . 

II. Sont encore disponibles un certain nombre d’exemplaires 
des six ouvrages publics par la Fondation ; le vente de ces 
ouvrages se fait chez I’Miteur E. J. Brill a Leyde au profit de la 
Fondation. Ca sont : No. 1. Eeproduction photographique 
du manuscrit de Leyde de la Ilaraasah d’al-Bulituri (1909) 
au prix de 96 florins hollaiidais ; No. 2, Le Ivitab al-Fakkir 
d’al-Mufaddal, public par C. A. Storey (1915), au prix de 

1 Slddhapura Edicts, Ep. Cam., vol. xi, Mk. 21, 24, 34, and Mysore 
and Coorg from Inscriptions by Mr. Kice, p. 11. See also JliAS. for 
1903, p. 829, and 1904, pp. 1 and 355. 

JBAS. JANUARY 1923. 


7 
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6 florins ; No. 3, Streitschrift des Gazfi,li gegen die B§,tinij]'a- 
Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), au prix de 4,50 florins ; No. 4, 
Bar Hebraeus’s Book of tke Dove together with some chapters 
from his Ethikon, by A. J. Wensinck (1919), au prix de 
4,50 florins ; No. 5, De opkomsb van het Zaidietische Imamaat 
in Yemen, par C. van Arendonk (1919), au prix de G florins ; 
No. 6, die Eichtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, par 
I. Goldziher (1920), au prix de 10 florins. 

III. Les frais d’impression de ce dernier ourvrage ont 
absorb^ encore cette ann4e tons les revenue de la Fondation, 
mais ils seront acquitt(is des le commencement de 1923. 

Novemhre^ 1922. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The First Book of Psalms in the Text G. L Mr. Henry 
Winter Sheprarb. Trariscribed with, frontispiece and 
introduction. Small foL, xix + 49 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1921. 

Mr. Sheppard has had the good fortune of lighting upon a 
manuscript which, though known to the late Mr. Ginsburgh 
and briefly described by him under the sign G in his intro- 
duction to the Bible, did not attract his special attention. He 
was satisfied with a short description and made very scant 
use of it in the notes on the Hebrew Bible edited by him. 
The manuscript is comparatively modern ; it was written 
in the year 1419, and on the first glance offers no striking 
peculiarities or marked differences from the published 
Massoretic text. Mr. Sheppard has subjected this manuscript 
to a minute investigation, one might say microscopical. He 
has studied every jot and tittle, every vowel and accent, has 
examined carefully all the erasures and corrections, and he has 
come to the conclusion that this manuscript, although modem, 
still represents a very important type, which ought to be taken 
as basis for any future edition of the Bible. He has drawn up 
very careful lists of the variations, which, however, could be- 
greatly reduced, as they are of minute importance, but some 
of the readings found in the MS. find their corroboration in 
one ox another of the ancient Versions. 

Mr. Sheppard ought to be thanked for the immense labour 
he has bestowed upon this manuscript, and for the beautiful 
publication of the first book of Psalms. He has spared neither 
tim.e nor ex^iensc to reproduce in type an exact facsimile, 
nay, even more, of the original, since he has printed in different 
colours the variations from the M.T., which, of course, are 
found only in black in the original. He has thus made it easy 
for the student to recognize at once the differences and 
peculiarities of this MS. 
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One cannot, however, refrain from expressing some doubt 
as to the unique value which Mr. Sheppard ascribes to the MS. 
Whoever has handled Hebrew MSS. of the Bible is aware of 
the fact that there is not one which agrees absolutely with the 
rest. As shown by me elsewhere {PSBA.), no attempt has 
hitherto been made to group the very numerous Hebrew MSS. 
found in public and private libraries and to reduce them to 
some archetype or archetypes, as has been done with the Greek 
text of the LXX, nor has anyone yet adequately recognized 
the source of the variations in vowels and accents, so often 
found in Hebrew MSS., or that they are due to different 
Massoretic traditions, and to the work of copyists and 
correctors, who endeavour to reduce them to one standard. 
It is an immense task which awaits the future editor of an 
absolutely reliable Hebrew text of the Bible. Moreover, no 
copyist is free from mistakes, which make the work of the 
later corrector and punctuator a more complicated task. 
Not even in this MS. has the copyist proved himself superior, 
since Mr. Sheppard points out omissions and repetitions of a 
very considerable character. Still, even if the MS. should not 
be of that extraordinary importance, every contribution to a 
critical examination of the printed Hebrew text at the hand 
of old MSS. must be gratefully accepted. The yield from this 
MS. will unquestionably be greater when Mr. Sheppard 
publishes his exhaustive inquiry on the vowel points and 
accents. This subject has hitherto been scarcely touched upon 
by any editor of the Hebrew Bible, or when mentioned, it 
was simply described as the work of ignorant copyists and 
quietly ignored. Yet it is of very great value for determining 
the archetype from which the MS. has been derived. Of no 
less value, unquestionably, are, then, those readings in the 
MS. which agree more or less with the ancient Version. 
Mr. Sheppard ought to be encouraged to continue his work 
which is labour of love. 


M. Gaster. 
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The Heart of Arabia. By H, St. J. B. Philby. ‘9 x 6. 
Vol. I, xxiii + 386 pp., 40 plates, 1 plan. V61. 11, 
vi+354 pp., 8 plates, 2 maps, London : Constable, 1922. 

Amongst the many excursions prompted and projected by 
pur war policy into strange lands, the results of the mission 
undertaken by Mr. Philby, of the Indian Civil Service, are 
of the most lasting interest. Mr. Philby makes a very good 
book of them. He has the faculty of close observation united 
to a lively sympathy with his subject, and he also possesses 
the pen of a good descriptive writer who knows how to avoid 
the tedious formality of the official route reporter. No work 
descriptive of the customs, the life, and the psychology of the 
Arab race as well as of the nature of the country in which the 
Bedouin lives and moves has ever been written which leaves 
such a live impression upon the mind. It is much as if one 
were appealing to old memories of Arabian travel, shadowed 
by a doubt whether one would have seen quite as much as 
Philby did, or understood the Arab quite as well. The object 
of this remarkable journey was in the first instance political. 
Incidentally it was splendidly geographical. There was at 
the back of it the Utojiian ideal of a united Arabia rising in 
its strength to wipe out the Turk. Arabia has never been 
united since the days of the prophet, and its unique 
geographical conformation, w^hich places the centres of 
Arabian civilization and activity at wide intervals about the 
continent, with vast spaces between them which, without being 
unrelieved desert, are exceedingly hostile to the movement 
of large bodies of troops, intensifies the comparative isolation 
of the ruling chiefs and promotes a local independence which 
none of them are prepared to surrender. Philby set out to 
reconcile Ibn Sa'ud, the Imam of Najd (the land of the 
Wahabi fanatic), who was favourable to us, with the Sharif of 
Mecca, who ruled the Hejaz on the extreme w“est, and if 
possible to effect a coalition between them against Ibn 
Rashid, the Chief of Hail. Ibn Rashid was altogether pro- 
Turk. On this mission, which led from the eastern coast of 
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Arabia, opposite Bahrein, via Hofhuf and Riadh (the capital 
of Najd), to Taif and finally to Jeddah on the Red Sea coast, 
Philby was alone. He failed in the main object of his 
enterprise. Ibn Sa’ud was always bitterly jealous of the 
Sharif of Mecca, who styled himself King of Arabia and 
the Sharif, on the other hand, was so determined to have 
nothing to say to Ibn Sa’ud that he would not allow a British 
envoy to leave Taif for Riadh. He would not even allow 
Philby to return to Riadh by the way he came, and thus it 
happened that he had to return to Mesopotamia by sea from 
Jeddah. But there was another political object in view in 
this mission, i.e. to secure the blockade of the Euphrates ”, 
and prevent arms and ammunition from passing through 
Wahabi land to Ibn Rashid or his friends the Turks. In this 
Philby was more or less successful, and he further persuaded 
Ibn Sahid eventually to take the field himself against the 
Turko- Arabian forces in Central Arabia. If, politically, the 
mission was only partially successful, the scientific results 
were great. We not only have a most interesting description 
of that famous city of Central Arabia, Riadh— of its social life, 
and the ritual of the Wahabi with its incessant call to prayers 
and its fierce denunciations — ^but a sympathetic account of 
the well-known courtesy and hospitality of the Arab chiefs, 
whose lives are often but a modern illustration of the lives of 
the patriarchs of old. A few thousand years has made but 
little difference. The science of geography owes a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Philby for his adventurous journey 
southward from Riadh to the Wadi Dewasir, unvisited so far 
by any previous traveller. This was undertaken during his 
second visit to Riadh. In many ways that excursion contains 
a world of new information, and opens out a s|>lendid vista 
to future explorers ; but there is too much in it to justify a 
sketchy notice. It must be read to be ajipreciated — as surely 
it will be. 


T. H. Holdich. 
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'The Philosophy of Human Nature. By Ohu Hsi. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by J. Percy Bruce, M.A. 
7|x5, xvi+444 pp. London: Probsthain & Co., 1922. ^ 

This work claims to be a considered rendering of the 
philosophical chapters 42-8, inclusive, from the complete 
works of Chu Hsi, whose 49tli chapter was translated many 
years ago by Canon McCIatchie, under the title of “ Confucian 
Cosmogony 

The latter translation provoked such caustic criticism that 
the author wound up his defence by a severe denunciation of 
the critic (Dr. Chalmers), saying Foemm hdbet in cornu ; 
longefuge ! ’’ — ^in other words, He’s dangerous ; keep away.” 
That is, perhaps, not quite the method by which to dispose of 
honest objections. Dr. Chalmers replied by publishing his 
version of '' One page from Choo Foo-tsze ” (— Chu Hsi), 
and there, so far as I remember, the matter dropped, no one 
intervening on either side. 

The general reader may fairly ask : '' Who was Chu Hsi ? ” — 
a satisfactory answer to which Mr. Bruce does not provide 
in the present volume. 

Chu Hsi (a.u. 1130-1200) was a philosopher, historian, 
Government official, and commentator. It is in the last 
character that he is best known. He revised and greatly 
altered the interpretation by the older scholiasts of the 
Confucian Canon, his method being uniformity of rendering 
in dealing with like texts. He was not infallible, he regarded 
T'ien as an unsubstantial principle. But we are now sure, 
owing to the philological labours of Mr. L. C. Hopkins, that 
T'ien was an anthropomorjffiic being— God. Mr. Bruce, 
however, keeps to the old non-committal term, “heaven,” 
which is scarcely suggestive of Chu Hsi’s principle. 

As a specimen of Mr. Bruce’s -work, w^e may quote a few 
j)aragraphs from chapter vi, p. 312, on Love, which word he 
adopts as a translation of jen, rendered by Dr. Legge, 
inadequately as I think, throughout his Chinese Classics by 

benevolence ”, instead of by the word “ charity ” in its 
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theological acceptation as “ charity of heart ”, now widely 
recognized as the true rendering. “ Love ” is at once 
ohjectionahle on the ground of ambiguity ; and in note 1, 
Mr. Bruce is driven to state that is “ the disposition love ”, 
and that ai, the word in general use, is “ the emotion love ”. 
In note 3 he adds that “j/eft is a principal {sic) or law and 
purely immaterial, but Law can only be discerned in the 
Ether as its medium of manifestation”. What Ghu Hsi himself 
said, according to Mr. Bruce, and to quote a few lines only, 
runs as follows : — 

312. “ The two elements which make man to be man are 
Law, which is the law of Heaven and Earth, and Ether, which 
is the Ether of Heaven and Earth. Law is without traces and 
invisible, so that it is only in the Ether that we can see it and 
if we would understand the meaning of Love, we must think 
of it as manifested in an all-comprehensive, mild, and gentle 
Ether.” 

There is no index, which makes a work of 444 pages little 
available for reference. 

H. A. G. 


The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad. By 0. J. 

Gadd, B.A. 71- X 6; 150 |)p. London; Luzac, 1921. 
An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesii Epic. By 
Morris Jastrow and Albert T. Olay. 10 x 8; 
106 pp., 7 plates. Hew Haven : Yale University Press, 
1920. 

La Civilisation Assyro-Babylonienne. By Dr. G. 
CoNTENAU. 16J X 4; 143 pp. Paris; Payot & C'®., 
1922. 

The First Campaign of Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 
B.o. 705-681. By Sidney Smith, M.A. Luzac, 1921. 
Hittitb Texts in the Cunieform Character from 
Tablets in the British Museum. 14 x 8J; 8 pp., 
50 plates. Printed by order of the Trustees, 1920. 
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LeS PriNCIPAUX RisULTATS DES NOUVELLES POUILLES DE 
SusE. By P. Cruveilhier. x 4f in, ix + 164 pp, 

Paris : Geutlmer, 1 921 . 

The Life and Growth of Israel. By Samuel A. B. 
Merger, Ph.D., D.D. 6| x Sin. xvi + pp. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : Morehouse Publishing Co,, 1921. 

The above group of recently published books not only 
testifies to the industry of Assyriologists during the last two 
or three years, but also to the wide range of the subjeotis 
treated of — and the above list by no means exhausts their 
variety. Earliest in point of date is Mr. Gadd’s Early Dynasties 
of Sumer and Akhad, which deals with Babylonian chronology 
from the Flood until about the twentieth century b.o. The 
new text dealing with this period which he publishes is the 
British Museum Tablet 108857, with kings of Opis, Kis, Ur, 
and Agad6. This is supplemented by a text of ^^udurkip of 
Agade, and another of Libit-Istar, king of Isin, Sumer, and 
Alckad. The texts are well translated, and the chronology 
cautiously treated. It is another step towards something 
definite. 

Notwithstanding its importance, ^chronology is a dry 
subject, and many will probably turn, therefore, by preference, 
to the old tablets dealing with the legend of Gilgames, from the 
pen of Jastrow and Clay. This is a most attractive and 
excellently printed book, dealing with older versions than 
those already known, with additional details of the hero’s 
career. The new text, which runs to 124 lines, refers to 
Gis’s dreams (Gis is the abbreviation of Gis-gammaS or 
Gilgames, in fullest form GiSbilgames), which he tells his 
mother, the goddess Ninsun, who explains to him their 
significance. An excellent examination of the whole legend 
is given, and the renderings are justified by philological 
notes. A fragment of the version to which this addition 
belongs was published by Meissner in 1902, and repeated by 
me for the information of English readers in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology for March and May, 
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1903, pp. 113-122 and 195-201, under tke title of Gilgames 
and the Hero of the Flood ”, 

La Civilisation Assyro-Bahylonienne is a small book of 
144 pages 32ino. It deals with Assjro-Babylonian geography, 
races, writing, and history ; explorations and decipherment ; 
religion, art, and institutions. Thirty illustrations add to the 
interest of this monograph, which can be recommended nofc 
only on account of its fullness of detail, but also for its 
attractive and tasteful form. 

Turning to the reign of Sennacherib, Mr. Sidney Smith 
regards the new cylinder which he publishes as ante-dating 
the well-known Bellino-cylinder by several months, and argues 
for an interregnum at Babylon after the death of Sargon, which 
seems a reasonable contention. In dealing with the pretentions 
of Merodach-baladan to the throne of Babylon (to which, as 
a Chaldean of Babylonia, he must have thought that he had 
a better right than the Assyrian king), the author rejects the 
theory of Lenormant, that Merodach-baladan ought to be 
considered as a Babylonian patriot. The book has a good 
introduction and a clear sketch-map. It is a pity that this 
book and Mr. Gadd’s Early Dynasties have not been printed 
in the same form — books of the same series ought always 
to be of the same height. 

The Hittite tablets issued by the Trustees of the British 
Museum are a welcome addition to our knowledge of that 
ancient nationality. The copies are by the late L. W. King, 
and are accompanied by an introduction drawn up by 
Mr. >Sidney Smith, the translator of the Sennacherib cylinder 
noticed above. In this previous contributions to the subject 
are noticed, including Monograph XI of the Asiatic Society 
Monographs, The Tablet from Yuzgat in the Liverpool Institute 
of Archceology^ by Professor Sayce and myself.^ The 
inscriptions of most of the plates published belong to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries b.c., the date of these 
last being '' fixed by the historical inscriptions of Shub- 

^ The copy of the text and the transliteration are by T. G. Pinches. 
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biluliuma (tlie Sa-pa-U of the Egyptian texts), and of his son 
Murshili[sh],^ who were contemporaries of Amenhetep IV, 
king of Egypt, and of his immediate successors 

The texts are of a ritual nature, and it is pointed out that, 
in one inscribed with a list of cities, dl Halib 8 dm, Aleppo of 
•Syria, occurs. 

It is needless to say that the texts are reproduced with all 
the correctness for which the late Professor King was 
noted. 

Of even greater importance than the Hittite inscriptions 
are the results of the French excavations at Susa, the capital 
of Elam, which, personified, appears in Genesis as one of the 
•elder sons of Shem. The decipherment of the non-Semitic 
'Susian inscriptions belongs, as is well known, to Professor 
V. Scheil, to whom all honour is given. This work deals, in 
w. exceedingly interesting manner, with the excavations, 
history, religion, laws, social and economic conditions, and 
philology of the country of which the author treats. Among 
the titbits of this little book may be mentioned the sit samfi 
■or '' sunrise **— a bronze relief-plan of which the most 
prominent monuments are two strangely formed stage-towers ; 
■and three fragments of cylinders of Esarhaddon, on part of 
which the murder of Sennacherib by his sons (in the plural) 
seems to be referred to. The whole gives a very attractive 
picture of Elamite life and history. 

Professor Mercer’s Life and Growth of Israel deals from a new 
point of view with the '' great little nation ”, as it may he 
•called, whence came so many noteworthy things, Christianity 
not being the least of them. Taking the original home of 
the Semites to have been Arabia, he depicts the time when 
emigration from that district was forced upon the inhabitants 
■owing to the oases having become too small, and from that 
point he traces their history about 3,500 years B.c. until the 
days of the early Christian Church, into which a portion of the 

1 The Hifefcifce cuneiform and Egyptian hieroglyphic original forms of the 
names are given. 
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Jewish, nation was merged. The change in the religions 
views of the Jews during this period is well set forth. 

If ifc he asked why the notice of this hook is included in a 
group of Assyriological works, the answer is : the list of dates 
on pp. xii-xiv, in which Professor Mercer, as an Assyriologist, 
shows — and rightly shows — ^the importance of his subject 
for Jewish history. 

G. Pinches. 


The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Babakiishani, and- 
Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persia. By 
Major D. L. R. Lorimer, C.I.E. x 5i, xi + 205 pp. 
London : R.A.S. (Prize Publication Piind, Vol. VI), 
1922. 

This slender but most important volume is one more 
valuable contribution to the studies which have lately 
appeared under the auspices of the Prize Publication Fund 
of the Society. It is a worthy sequel to the similar invaluable 
volume of Sir George Grierson noticed in the January number 
of the Journal. Little by little these various hitherto almost 
unknown Eranian dialects of Central Asia are receiving 
a thorough scientific examination on the part of such 
competent scholars as Sir George Grierson and Major Lorimer. 
Their value is not confined to the study of these Central 
Asiatic peoples and their languages, but will be appreciated 
also by students of the Avesta and Old Persian, owing to the 
numerous comparisons with the phonology of those ancient 
languages. It would take too long to go into details : it 
must suffice to call the attention of Avestic scholars to these 
monographs. 

Major Lorimer’s book falls into two distinct j)arts : namely^ 
(1) a study of the Bakhtiari dialect, which has a certain 
independent individuality of its own, and (2) a similar 
examination of the Badakhshtoi and Madaglashti, which, 
as the author explains, '' are merely a form of the ordinary 
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modern Persian of Persian literature known as 'Classical 
Persian V' and not separate Iranian dialects, but very similar 
to the form of Persian used at the Afghan court. 

The chief value and importance, therefore, of the volume 
is in the first part, especially as, according to the author, 
"there is every reason to believe that the Bakhtiari are 
Iranians of the Iranians. This presumption is not behed by 
their language, and it is further strengthened by the nature 
and situation of their country. . . It seems more than probable 
that the Bakhtiari of to-day are the modern representatives 
of a long series of ancestors who have occupied the same 
territories and followed a similar mode of life from a remote 
past.^^ The introduction contains many acut^ and suggestive 
observations which may be of use in considering the phonetic 
developments of other languages and dialects : for instance, 
speaking of the " range and nature of his speech ”, 
Major Lorimer remarks : " We have seen that the typical 
Bakhtiari is a shepherd, cattle-owner, and, nomad ; we have 
seen that he is also an agriculturist, that the country he 
inhabits is wild and savage, and that he is constantly exposed 
to the severities of nature, to heat and; cold, to rain and sno’w, 
and parching dryness. All these conditions postulate 
a vocabulary sufficiently variegated to deal with them, 
for they constitute the crude material of necessary conversa- 
tion. As to manner of speech, the Bakhtiari is an out-of-door 
animal and a mountain-dweller, and is accustomed to 
exercising his lungs, if occasion require, across a valley or 
down a hillside. The less sophisticated tribesman is, therefore, 
apt to be a noisy companion in a drawing-room ; on the 
other hand, he has, as a rule, the merit of articulating 
clearly.” 

It is also shrewdly remarked, with reference to the fact 
that there is considerable latitude of pronunciation especially 
of vowels, that this is a phenomenon which is particularly 
marked where the steadying or petrifying effect of a script 
is absent : Bakhtiari has no literature and is seldom or never 
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written, so that '' anyone who learns to read and write does 
so in ordinary Persian 

Bnt even in these remote tribes a great change is evidently 
coming about. Not only do many of the chiefs and their 
followers spend long periods in the principal cities of Persia — 
and incidentally learn to smote cigarettes — but several 
of the older Khtos have paid visits to Paris and London, 
and more than one Khan’s son has been, or is being, educated 
in Swiss or English schools We can understand, therefore, 
the author’s general conclusion that “ like all languages 
that are not dead or moribund, the Bakhtiari language is 
growing and incorporating extra-tribal elements, and the 
range of vision 6f the tribesmen is becoming extended beyond 
the geographical limits of their habitat, and this process 
is likely to continue until the dialect gradually approximates, 
boih in vocabulary and in grammatical forms, more and more 
closely to a universal form of Persian. It will, however, 
be many a long day before the names of the concrete objects 
of everyday life are ousted, or characteristic forms of inflection 
give way to those of ordinary Persian. Such matters rest 
with the mothers of the tribe, who do not travel beyond the 
shadows of their own eternal hills 

The Society may be congratulated that its Prize Publication 
Pund has already contributed such valuable monographs 
as these towards the scientific study of the Central Asiatic 
Eranian languages. 

L. 0. Casahtelli. 


The Theology of Tulasi Das. By J. N. Cahpenteb, D.D. 
7x5 in., vii-f-202 pp. Madras : Christian Lit. Soc. for 
India, 1918. 

Like Mr. Keay’s Hindi Literature reviewed in our April 
number, this is a scholarly work with an appeal to learned and 
simple alike, but liable in these busy days to escape notice. 
Both are written by missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, and are incidentally a testimony to the earnest. 
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thoughtful^ and thorough WB.y in which the writers and men 
like them approach their daily task. 

At the outset we notice an apparently different attitude on 
the part of the authors to a question hitherto not discussed, 
but likely to assume importance in days to come, viz. the 
spelling of vernacular names. Mr. Keay spells Hindi names 
and names used in Hindi as they are pronounced by educated 
men when they converse together or read their native prose 
literature ; Dr. Carpenter has followed the custom of clothing 
names in an ancient garb. He does not carry it out quite 
consistently; for example, Bharat is allowed two spellings 
for his name, and in a number of cases vowels are omitted. 
I have said advisedly an apparently different attitude’’, 
for I believe that Dr. Carpenter would be the first to endorse 
what follows, and that he has in the spelling merely slipped 
into the common habit. He will no doubt forgive me for 
taldng advantage of this opportunity to point out a danger 
into which he personally has not fallen and is not hkely to 
fall. Others have not escaped it. The innocent matter of 
spelling raises a question of principle. Are languages to be 
kept in slavery to an inexorable past or are they to be 
encouraged to enter upon vigorous life with liberty to develop 
according to their natural genius ? The problem is world- wide. 
We find it in Greece and Norway to-day. In India the con- 
dition of Bengali has been pathetically described by Sir George 
Grierson ; Hindi and Urdu are not in so parlous a state, but 
their innate power and usefulness are impaired by a false 
devotion to models of other languages, Sanskrit on the one 
hand, Arabic and Persian on the other. 

There are men who look upon all word-change as 
deterioration ; they believe not in linguistic growth or 
development, but only in decadence and death. Por them 
Hindi is corrupt Sanskrit or Prakrit, Urdu is a decaying mass 
of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. It seems to me that it is 
time to make a new protest. Let it be realized that language 
is a living organism, pulsabing with life, glorious in the beauty 
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of growth ; that it must follow the laws of life and develop 
free and unhindered. Let us take a pride in the languages 
of to-day as fully equal to their ancestors, and give up the 
habit of calling the pronunciation and forms now used by 
educated men “ corrupt and “ vulgar Words like Ram 
Candar^ Lacchnan, pavittar, Mrpd, dgya, correct 

according to the highest of standards — the standard of to-day. 
Some sclaolars are afraid of being thought ignorant if they 
d.iscard an ancient spelling, but let them take courage. The 
day will come, I trust, when the use of old forms and spellings 
in the discussion of modern languages will be regarded in the 
■same light as the wearing of Elizabethan ruffs and sleeves 
over a modern evening dress suit. 

Dr. Carpenter has given us an admirable statement of 
Tulsi Das’s religious views as expressed in ‘the Eamayan. 
Part I treats of introductory subjects ; Part II of the Supreme 
God, the Hindi Triad, Brahma, Visim, and &v, of Earn and 
his incarnation, of bhaJcti and mdyd^ of sin and salvation. 
The author believes that the doctrine of hliaUi. though 
originating in Hinduism, has been much influenced by 
Christianity. The printing of the book is not worthy of its 
•contents. The Hindi type employed in the very full 
quotations is ugly, and the English translations of these 
quotations are in the same type as the main body of the book — 
a serious defect which makes it difficult to distinguish the 
author’s theme from the illustrations by which he proves it. 
This difficulty, however, can be overcome. The quotations 
are well chosen and admirably fulfil their purpose. There 
is one fault which might be removed in a second edition. 
The book sufi’ers from a certain lack of cohesion which some- 
times makes one think rather of separate notes than of a 
continuous thesis. 

It is small and easy to handle ; it would make a good com- 
panion for a railway journey. The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon having found time amid his other labours 
to write this excellent monograph. 


T, Gkahame Bailey. 
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A History op the Maitrattas. By James Cunning iiame 
Grant Dupf. Revised annotated edition, with an intro- 
duction by S. M. Edwardes, C.S.I., C.V.O., late of the 
Indian Civil Service. Two volumes, 7^x5, xcii-f-585 pp. 
and xxi4”572 pp. Oxford CJiiiversifev Press, 1921. 

Though it is true, as Mr. Edwardes says, that both as a 
monument of careful research and an authoritative account 
of the political rise and decline of the Maratha power, Grant 
Duff’s History of the Mahrattas still commands unqualified 
praise, it is the raw material of history which its author 
supplies rather than history itself. The book is a very faithful 
chronicle of events from 1323 to 1819, much of which is based 
on materials no longer accessible ; but though enlivened here 
and there by shrewd comments on men and policies, it is 
. singularly destitute of any merit as literature and the reader 
loses himself in a jungle of details and unfamiliar names. 
None the less, this reprint is very welcome, especially as in the 
most recent history of the Maratha people the literary cliarm 
is far more prominent than the historical sense. Grant Duff’s 
work was first published in 1826 by, Messrs. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green, of Paternoster Row. Reprints were 
published in Bombay in 1863, 187 3, and 1878, and in Calcutta in 
1912. The last of these was a most xmsatisfactory production, 
whilst copies of the earlier editions are very' scarce. 
Mr. Edwardes, whose intimate knowledge of Bomba)’* history 
and topography rendered him specially well qualified to 
undertake the task, has now given us what will imdoubtedly 
remain the standard edition of what, in spite of all its defects, 
is a great work. The notes, in which he corrects the few minor 
mistakes made by Grant Duff and embodies the results of the 
historical, archaeological, and ethnological research of the last 
sixty years into the history of the Deccan and Hindustan, 
and the manners and customs of their peoples, leave nothing 
to be desired, whilst the Introduction contains valuable 
essays on the origin of the Marathas and on Maratha literature. 
Mr. Edwardes, in agreement with Mr. Enthoven, holds that 

JRAS. JANUARY 1923. 8 
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the modern Marathas of the upper class are in origin identical 
with the great Kunbi tribe and are now differentiated from it 
merely by the accident of social status, and that, both in the 
Maratha and the Kunbi ranks, there is a distinct aboriginal 
strain which facilitates the absorption of clearly aboriginal 
people like the Kolis and which justifies the conjecture that 
the Marathas, whether of high or low status, are descended 
without any appreciable foreign admixture from the primeval 
tribes of the Deccan and Southern Maratha country. We have 
only two faults to find with the book. The first is the absence 
of genealogical tables showing the descendants of Sivaji 
and the lineage of the Peshwas. The second is its cost. 
The increase in the price of the Oxford reprints of the great 
Anglo-Indian classics from 7^. fid. to 18.s*. a volume must 
unfortunately place them entirely beyond the means of the 
class ^to which they most appeal. 

F. Koyce. 


BeRICHT tlBER DTE OrABUNGEN BEE AkADEMIE BEE 
WiSSENSCI-IAFTEN IN WiEN AUF BEN FrIEDHOFEN VON 

El-Kubanieh-Noeb, Winter 1910-19] 1. By Hermann 
Junker. 12^ X 9f, jip. viii + 181, 24, ifiates and 
1 plan. Wien : Alfred Holder^ 1920. 

This work contains a full account of the finds made by the 
Nubian Expedition of the Vienna Academy in the season of 
1910-11. The site comprises a Nubian cemetery (the main 
subject of the Eeport) an Egyptian cemetery of the Middle 
Kingdom, and a few burials of other periods. For each of the 
groups a description is given of the nature and construction 
of the graves, of the arrangement and treatment of the bodies, 
and of the pottery and other articles found with them. The 
descriptive portion of the work is preceded by discussions of 
various interesting problems connected with Nubia and the 
Egyptian inscriptions referring to it. The precise nmaning 
of the words NeJisi and Kmh is fully dealt with, as also the 
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quesbion of dating. The conclusion is reached that the usual 
translation of Negro for Neslii is erroneous. Altogether 
this report should prove a valuable contribution towards 
our knowledge of ancient Nubia. 

F. AV. Fetd. 


Short Egyptian Grammar. By Professor GCnther Boeder. 
Translated by Eev. S. A. B. Merger, Ph.D. 17|- x 6, 
viii + 88 pp., 56 plates. New Haven : Yale University 
Press ; London : Humphrey Milford, 1920. 

This little work is intended to fill a want which has not 
hitherto been supplied in Egyptology, viz. to convey the 
rudiments in a practical manner, in the cheapest possible 
form/' together with all the necessary apparatus for reading^ 
writing, and translating. The author assumes throughout 
that the theories of the Berlin school are beyond question, 
stating, for instance, that all scripts render only the con- 
sonants The student will, however, soon discover for him- 
self that these theories are far from being universally accepted ; 
and in the meantime there is nothing to mislead him as to- 
the meaning of the texts, which is, after all, the really 
important matter. The translation has, on the whole, been 
made into good, readable English, hut it may be doubted 
whether it always expresses the exact sense of the German. 
The proposition that s changes to s and the reverse can hardly 
be maintained ; the fact being rather that the signs s and 
which stood for separate but closely related sounds in the 
Old Kingdom, came later to represent one only, so that 
they could be used interchangeably. It is interesting to note 
that the author does not recognize in the text Sethe’s reading 
ny-sioit “ king,’^ merely giving it as an alternative in the 
list of hieroglyphs and vocabulary, with a note of interrogation. 

F. W. E. 
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VORSTUDIEN ZXJK GkAMMATIK UND ZUM WoBTERBUCHE DER 

Soqotri-Spbache. III. Eine Soqotri- Version der ersten 
sechs Kapitel aus dem Markus-Evangelium. Von 
Dr. Maximilian Bittner. 9|- x 6, ]41 j)p. Vienna : 
Holder, 1918. 

Among tte MSS. of the late D. H. von Muller, Dr. Bittner 
found a version of Mark i-vi in the dialect of Southern Arabic 
spoken in the island of Socotra. This version was made by 
Muller with the help of a Socotra native, to whom he read 
the Arabic text. The Soqotri and Arabic versions are here 
printed on opposite pages, with German literal translation 
and grammatical notes. This interesting study of a little- 
Imown form of speech will prove extremely valuable for 
comparative purposes, especially in connexion with the 
author’s previous work on the Mehri and Shauri dialects. 

A. Werner. 


The Study of Patanjali. By Surendranath Dascupta, 
M.A. (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1915.) 8 - 1 - x bl, 260 pp. 
Published by the University of Calcutta, 1920. 

The purpose of this book is said to be an account of the Yoga 
system of thought as contained in the Yoga sutra of Patanjali, 
as interpreted by Vyasa, Vacaspati, and Vijhana Bhikshu. 
Consequently it does not deal, with the history of the system, 
but expounds it in its consistently developed form. It is 
this which gives the peculiar value to the work, as the author 
is quite at home in the literature of the commentaries, and 
is able to base his statements on evidence that as yet has 
been little studied in Europe. He is, moreover, interested 
not only in stating the technical details of the system, but also 
in showing how the philosophical conceptions deal with many 
problems that have been and still are debated in the West. 

One of the most characteristic doctrines of the system is 
that of Isvara. It may be true, as Garbe says, that the idea 
of God is introduced without being mediated, and without 
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efiecting any transformation of the nature and content of the 
Samldiya system. It did not restore to God the functions' of 
first cause or prime motion or teleology, which had been 
placed elsewhere by Samkhya. But it does not follow 
that those who introduced the idea of a personal God 
merely had the purpose of maldng the system acceptable 
to wider circles. Philosophy must either explain or explain 
away the religious instinct that finds its expression in the love 
of God. Yoga accepted this, and thus embraced in its system 
a fundamental feature of human experience. "Whether the 
result was really eclecticism is a question that remains. 

Dr. Dasgupta thinks that the pioneers of scientific evolution 
do not give any reason for the growth of the animal world 
into man. It may be that they did not give a good or adequate 
reason, but surely it was just because a brilliant explanation 
was given both by Wallace and Darwin that the evolutionary 
theory has become so widely accepted. As for the general 
form of the evolutionary process '' according to Darwin’’, is 
it not the fact that Darwin confined himself to biology and 
left the general process alone ? In any case, it is not likely 
that the notion of teleology will be restored through the 
Yoga theory of God. This theory corresponds closely with 
the same feature in Western theology, which to the 
evolutionists was the great bugbear from which they hoped to 
be freed by the doctrine of natural selection. 

The author promises us a larger work on Yoga, in which 
he will perhaps enlarge on the historical aspect. In this book 
certain views are, perhaps unintentionally, made to appear as 
if they were due to Patanjali, while they really come from 
S?imkhya. Further, what did Patanjali do with the Samkhya 
views that conflict with his system ? There is probably no 
one better equipped than Dr. Dasgupta with his intimate 
knowledge of the literature to make clear these questions of 
the real historical descent and development of the conceptions. 

E. J. Thomas. 
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Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism (from 

WiNTERNiTz, Sylvain Levi, Huber). By G. K. 

Nariman. 9 x 6, xiii + 382 pp. Bombay : D. B. 

Taraporevalaj Sons & Co., 1920. 

As the title of this work implies, it is largely a compilation. 
Bor the first thirteen chapters, i.e. half the book, the author 
tells us that he has entirely depended on Winternitz. The 
rest consists of appendices and valuable bibliographical 
notes, but much matter by the author has been embodied, 
not the least interesting being his own views on the 
relation of Pali works to Sanskrit and the existence of a 
Sanskrit canon. He heads one section ; Enormous Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature in original and vernacular versions— Great 
discovery of the century ; Pali not the mother tongue of 
Buddhism/’ and tells us twice over that he drew upon himself 
a storm of indignation from Burmese monasteries for his 
refusal to look upon Pali as the prime word of Buddha. 
But surely, apart from the question of taste, it was a waste 
of time to labour a point which every serious scholar accepts. 

That there should be a Sanskrit canon, or at least a canon 
varying from that of the Thera vadins, is a natural supposition, 
but with Mr. Nariman it remains so. Unfortunately he never 
feels bound to substantiate the statements which he is 
paraphrasing or enlarging on. He tells us that Sanslcrit 
Buddhist literature contains texts which date from an 
antiquity as respectable as any of the Pali texts, and then 
leaves the statement in the air. In chapter ii he asserts the 
existence of a Sanskrit canon, but this turns out to mean that 
of the Mulasarvastivadins. From chapter vii it appears 
that there is no canon of the Mahayana, and there can be 
none. However, he tells us much about the large literature 
of Sanskrit Buddhism, though it is doubtful if the authorities 
translated by him would approve of all his statements. In 
his account of the Mahavastu he says that Nalini was seduced 
by '' Eka Shringa Eather it was the other way about. 
The story of the pious beggar (p. 16, Mahavastu, i, 317) 
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is not about the Bodhisattva but about Ghatikara, and instead 
of being imlaiown in Pali, occurs in the Majjhima. He com* 
pares the story of the three birds and the portrayal of hell 
with the Markandeya Purana. Both are in the Pali canon. 
It is not exact to say that Eajendralala Mitra brought out 
an incomplete text of the Lalita Vistara. The vexed question 
of the cradle of Pali is settled in one word. It is Ceylon 

(p. 201). 

The book is printed in India, and allowance must naturally 
be made for the limitations of the Indian compositor, but 
Mr. Nariman cannot escape all responsibility for things like 
Bhuddist, Cowel, Bandall, Keath, Wallaser, Sanart, 
Grunwendel. He intends to translate Winternit^i’s book in 
full, and hopes it will not take him long to bring it out in 
English. Perhaps he will reflect again. An accurate trans- 
lation will be a great boon to Indian scholars. 

E. J. Thomas. 


Arba-Gvira. (Part V of collected Sanskrit writings of the 
Parsis, edited by Ervab Sheriarji Dadabhai 
Bharucha.) 19 X 6, 100 pp. Bombay: Published by 
the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Funds and 
Projperties, 1920. 

The collection to which this work belongs is to consist of 
seven parts. The four previous already published are the 
Sanskrit versions of Kliorda-’Avestd-Arihah^ from the Pahlavi 
version of the Khorda-Avesta (1906), Ijisni, a part of the 
Yasna (1910), Mainy6-i Kliard (1912), and Shanda-Oumdnt- 
Gujdra, containing interesting confutations of other religions 
(1913). The remaining parts are minor works, among which 
are to be comprised a treatise on astronomy and Pazand and 
Avesta glossaries. The whole was to have been carried out by 
Ervad Bharucha, but after his lamented death in 1915, the 
work is being ably continued by Mr. M. P. Khareghat. 

The present work is known from the Pahlavi text published 
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by Haug and West as The Booh of Arda Viraf It is a type of 
literature well known in other religions, being an account of 
the visions of the high priest Viraf, in which the destinies of 
the virtuous and sinners in the next world are revealed. 
Unfortunately, the Pazend text from which the Sanskrit 
version was made is abbreviated, so that it has not the 
importance that might have been hoped. Mr. Khareghat 
also gives an old Gujarati version, made likewise from the 
Pazend, and has conferred a boon on Parsi scholars and 
philological students generally by giving a sketch of old 
Gujarati grammar, as well as by his valuable notes on the 
text. Pour photographic facsimiles of the text have also been 
given, with a table of the old Pazend and Nagari alphabets, 
for which students of the manuscripts will be very thankful, 

E. J. Thomas. 

JoUKNAL OE THE BuRMA EeSEAROH SOCIETY 

The last number of this Journal, dated April, 1921, but 
only recently received, is more interesting than usual. 
Mr. J. A. Stewart shows that the irrigation works of the 
Kyaukse district were a cause of the removal of the capital 
from Pagan to the north-east. 

Major Enriquez contributes an article on the Taungbyon 
festival, none the less interesting because written, apparently, 
without reference to Mr. Stewart’s description in Pro- 
fessor Ridgway’s Dramas and Dramatic Dances, or to the 
detailed account in the Journal of the Royal Anthro'pological 
Institute, It would be more valuable still if he gave the 
sources of his information. 

Maung Tin’s translation of the Chronicle of the City of 
Tagaimg may be from a Burmese manuscript of unlmown 
origin ; but in a scientific journal one expects at least an 
attempt to fix its date. (This criticism applies with still 
greater force to San Shwe Bu’s story of the Turtle, which for 
anything that appears in the text may be a story invented 
by San Shwe Bu himself, instead of genuine folk-lore.) It 
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contains two versions of the story of the Dragon of Tagaung 
{JRAS. October, 1917) apparently by different hands, and 
one of the authors has indulged largely in the common Burman 
amusement of inventing Burmese etymologies for place- 
names, most of which are probably not Burmese at all. There 
is internal evidence that the main version of the world- 
wide story of the dragon is at least not more primitive than 
that recorded in this Journal, for the Queen’s seven husbands 
have grown into thirty-five ! Some of the variations, however, 
are interesting, especially the ruse resorted to by the prince 
for killing the dragon. The translator’s commentaries on the 
manuscript might be very interesting. Perhaps they will 
appear in a future number. 

Mr. Stewart’s next translations of Mon songs make one 
regret that he has not put on record the originals. The Journal 
can perform no more useful function than the recording of 
valuable literature, which now exists only in the memories 
of the people and may soon be lost for ever. 

E. G. B. 

A Catalogue of the Persian Printed Books in the 
British Museum. By E. Edwards. 11 x 9, v +967 pp. 
London : British Museum, 1922. 

It would he difficult to over-estimate the value of Mr. 
Edward Edwards’ work, and that of his predecessor, Mr. A. G. 
Ellis, in the recently published Catalogue of the Persian 
Printed Boohs in the British Museum. The catalogue, which 
is the first of its kind, has at last made it possible accurately to 
estimate the number of Persian texts which have been edited 
and pubhshed, and what quantity still remains in the 
obscurity of manuscript form. The amount of work already 
done is by no means insignificant, loarticnlarly in the realm 
of poetry, but there has been an unaccountable neglect of 
history and romance by scholars. For the first time also, the 
catalogue provides that complete and efficient bibliography of 
Persian printed books which students frequently need when 
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deciding upon the choice of an edition. Unfortunately, the 
choice is too often restricted, but here, at any rate, is an 
eificient index of what actually exists. 

In the matter of arrangement, it is to be regretted that 
names of authors could not be set down in the order of the 
letters of the Persian alphabet, but doubtless there were 
difficulties in the way of providing a separate list for non- 
Persian editors and translators which that w^ould have 
necessitated. However that may be, the present system of 
transliteration and arrangement is lucid enough for all 
practical purposes, and the work as a whole, with its general 
index of titles and classified subject index, forms an admirable 
guide to accessible Persian literature. 

E. Levy. 


The Primitive Culture of India. James G. Forlong 
Emid Lectures. By Colonel T. C. Hodson. 10 x 6|, 
133 pp. London: The Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1922. 

In his study of the primitive cultures of India, Colonel 
Hodson has selected an interesting subject, which he has 
discussed with considerable ability and wide reading in 
sociological literature. The question naturally arises : which 
tribes in India retain a form of culture that can be justly 
regarded as primitive ’’ ? In one passage he seems to 
attempt a definition of the term : '' There are still groups 
where agriculture is not practised, where the weapons of the 
chase are the products of nature, stones, sticks, bows whose 
strings are sinews, where the dominion of nature is almost 
absolute.’’ Now, no one knows better than Colonel Hodson, 
the author of two excellent monograiffis in the series descriptive 
of the frontier tribes of Assam, which we owe to the enterprise 
and liberality of the local government, who naturally drawls 
much of his materials from the tribes with which he is personally 
acquainted, that they conform to his definition only in an 
imj)erfect way. To take agriculture, for example, they are 
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skilled in farming, use irrigation and terraced cultivation. 
Mr. Mills, in his account of the Lhota ISTagas, tells us that they 
grow thirteen varieties of rice, maize, and other crops, including 
cotton, of which there is a considerable export trade. Some of 
these people, again, are skilled in weaving, dyeing, and 
basketry. They retain, of course, certain survivals, like 
head-hunting and other objectionable practices, which the 
higher culture condemns, but this is more or less the case with 
the other forest or menial tribes of India. The only people in 
the Empire who can be justly classed as 
some pre-Dravidians in the south — ^Kadirs, Chanchus, or 
Irulas — ^the last of whom, according to Captain Harkness, 
used to grow a little corn the ears of which they used to 
parch by lighting a fire on the nearest rock, and then brushing 
away the embers, so as to form a cooking-place. Some of the 
semi-nomadic tribes in Chota Nagpur, the Kheriyas and 
Birkors, answer these conditions, as do certain groups in 
Upper Burma and the Shan States. When Colonel Hodson, 
as it may be hoped he will, advances his survey, he may with 
advantage extend it to groups which more closely agree with 
his definition. Meanwhile his lectures are interesting and 
instructive, and furnish a useful contribution to our know- 
ledge of the lower culture in India. 

W. Crooke. 


A Provisional Bibliograthy of the Muhammadan Archi- 
tecture OF India. By K. A. C. Creswell, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. Reprinted from tbe Indian Antiquary, 
10| X 8|, Vol. LI, 11 X 8, pp. 81-108, 165-79. Bombay: 
British India Press, 1922. 

Students will be grateful for this work. The items are 
.arranged in a few broad groups, such as names of authors and 
place-names, and much care must have been devoted to the 
individual notices, the particulars given being concise but 
•clear and adequate. There may be about 400 entries. The 
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amount of labour that such a guide will save can easily be 
appreciated. 

Mr, Creswell mentions that this bibliography is a section of 
.^a bibliography of the architecture, arts, and crafts of Islam, 
which could not now be published in book form owing to the 
war, and that he hopes to publish other sections in the near 
future. The compilation of the main bibliography seems to 
have reached a fairly advanced stage, and it is a pity that the 
whole book cannot appear in one volume, for to judge from 
this instalment it would be most valuable. 

A. Pt. Guest. 

Quelques Pages be L'Histoire Religieuse du Japon : 
Conferences Faites au College be France. Par 
Mabaharu Anesaki (Annales du Musee Guimet, 
Bibliotheque de vulgarisation, tome 43). 7ix5|, 

ix+173 pp. Paris : Edmond Bernard, 1921. 

In these six lectures Mr. Anesaki underta-kes a task of 
immense difficulty. He treats almost exclusively of one 
religion, Buddhism ; yet so varied were its manifestations in 
Japan that a description of them all wmuld constitute a 
veritable encyclopaedia of religion. The lecturer has effected 
with great skill the work of rigorous selection and com- 
pression which circumstances imposed upon him. In these 
few pages he supplies an ideal introduction to the study of 
Japanese Buddhism, and in the last chapter finds space ta 
describe some very interesting phases of modern, semi- 
Buddhist mysticism. 

A happy feature of the book is the author’s wise avoidance 
of all fads and whims, fanciful analogies and ill-regulated 
enthusiasms. A few glaring misprints require correction, e.g. 
Yokkehjd for for Hokkekyd on p. 19. The transliteration of 
Chinese words is occasionally eccentric, e.g. on p. 138, Tch'e- 
yong for KH-yun, siurit-rhythm.” I give the phrase in ita 
French transcription, since this is the one Mr. Anesaki on the 
\Yhole adopts. 


A. Waley. 
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Sher Shah/ By Kalikayanjan Qanungo, M,A., Professor 

Bamjan. College, Delhi. Calcutta : Majumdar & Co., 1922. 

I’his is a careful and well-written life of the famous Afghan 
ruler of India in the sixteenth century. It is a cheerful 
evidence that the spirit of research is abroad among the 
Bengalees and that the East is no longer to be put off with 
rhetoric and exaggeration. It was a reproach of the 
illuvHtrious Christian Lassen that the Oriental was without 
feeling for accuracy or measured language, but the remark 
has had to be modified of late years. I only hope that the 
new spirit may not be carried too far, and that we shall sfeill 
have poetry and picturesqueness of statement from the East. 
The works of the venerable Jadu Nath Sircar show that there 
is a danger of this happening. His life of Aurangzeb, for 
instance, has great merit, but does it really show us the 
pathetic figure of the great Muhammadan Puritan ? 
Aurangzeb was in several respects a greater and better man 
than Akbar, and to this day he is the real hero of the Moslem. 
But as depicted in Jadu Nath’s several volumes he has hut 
little attraction. His letters are poor and miinteresting. 
And yet he seems to have been beloved as well as admired by 
Ills own circle. He had an interesting love affair, and when 
that was over he, a wearied Titan, went on steadily to his 
goal for fifty or sixty years. 

Professor Kalikavanjan has executed his task with great 
labour and thoroughness, and he has told us much that is 
not generally luiown. But he seems to be* afraid of 
picturesque writing and generally eschew^s it. He has not 
told us of the enthusiasm of the crabbed Badayuni for 
Sher Shah, and how he was moved to thank God for having 
been born in the lifetime of so just a king. In saying this 
he was thinking of his own prophet, who in a still more 
generous spirit thanked God that he had been born in the 
lifetime of the infidel, but just Nushirvan. 

It goes without saying that Sher Shah was unscrupulous. 
He lived in a time and country when, according to a famous 
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saying of a Frenchman, there were only two paths to great- 
ness in public life — the path of the eagle or the path of the 
serpent. The professor does not deny the treachery in 
Puran MaTs case, though he makes a half-hearted attempt to 
extenuate it by laying the blame on Sher Shah’s religious 
adviser, as if Sher Shah was likely to be misled by a Moolab ! 

The book on Sher Shah is well got up, and contains an 
interesting photograph of his ancestral home in Sasseram, 
which, I believe, has been lately renovated by the British 
Government. But it wants a full bibliography. 6arc;in 
de Tassy’s chronicle is not referred to, and there should have 
been a fuller reference to Newal Kishore’s edition of Nizamu- 
d-dln’s work. It is still the best account we have of 
Sher Shah. I do not see any sneer in Abu-l-Fazl’s remark 
about Sher Shah’s- having been a horse-chanter. But if 
there is, it was merited by Sher Shah or his friends’ claim 
of royal blood. tt -n 


Aus Asiatica, No. III. By A. Rodin, A. Coomaraswamy^ 
E. Havell, and V. Golodbew. 13J- x 10.];, 47 plates. 
Brussels : Van Oest, 1921. 

This publication is the third of a series designed to provide, 
when complete, a set of photographic illustrations of the 
masterpieces of ancient Asiatic art. It was begun several 
years ago, but was interrupted for six years by the war. 

The work is produced under the joint authorship of the 
celebrated sculptor M. Rodin, Mr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
Mr. E. B. Havell, and M. Goloubew. It is an edition de luxe, 
and well worth the attention of all lovers of art. Forty-seven 
excellent plates are presented. The first twelve are taken up 
with two very fine bronze figures of the dancing Siva, now in 
the Madras Museum, and supposed to date from about the 
tenth century a.d. Then we have fourteen photographs of 
the great Trimiirti figure in the Elephanta cave. Finally 
twenty-one illustrations of the sculjDtures of the rock-cut 
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Rathas and cave-temples and groups at Mavalipuram, south 
of Madras, generally known to travellers as The Seven 
Pagodas 

M. Bodin’s eulogy of the two bronze^Sivas is well-deserved. 
The figures are perhaps the best extant examples of a design 
that has often been copied. 

The authors have attributed the great Rathas at 
Mavalivaram (otherwise Mahabalipuram or Mamallapuram) 
and the rock-cut sculpture of the “ descent of the Ganges ’’ 
somewhat roughly to the Pallava kings of the seventh century 
A.D. ; and the structural “ shore temple to the period from 
the seventh to the ninth century. M. Jouveau-Dubreuil, in 
his Pallava Antiquities (1916), has given excellent reasons for 
a much closer attribution. He holds it proved that while the 
Pallava king Mahendravarman was the first to introduce into 
the south about a.d. 618 the art which, under late Eoman 
influence, had produced on the bank of the Krishna river 
the marvellous marble sculptures of Amaravati, and had 
himself hollowed out of the rode in many idaces in the Tamil 
country a series of temples and shrines, it is to his son 
Karasimhavarman I {circ, a.d. 630-68) that we owe the rock- 
cut Rathas and figures and the great Ganges group at 
Mavalivaram. Dubreuil holds that these were finished 
in the reign of Paramesvaravarman I, and were abandoned 
about A.D. 674 ; and that the shore temple ” was afterwards 
constructed by the latter’s successor Narasimhavarman II, 
surnamed Rajasimha, the lion-king, who reigned about 
A.D. 700. 

The group sculptured on the face of the great boulder of 
granite, and called by the authors The Descent of the 
Ganges ”, has up to now been generally known as Arjuna’s 
Penance ”, from the prominent figure of an emaciated 
ascetic standing in front of the god ^iva somewhat high on the 
rock. But M. Goloubew’s' arguments go to show that the 
latter was a misnomer, and that the group, inspired by a 
passage in the Rdmdyana epic, represents the moment when 
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the River Ganges descended to the earth from tlie heavenly 
abode of Siva at the command of the god, after King 
Bhagiratha had fasted for a thousand years to obtain the boon. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of these wonderful 
-sculptures. The men, women, and deities represented seem 
positively alive: they are so true to nature and so full of 
energy and action. Perhaps the most effective of all is the 
figure of the old ascetic sibling humbly before the door of 
.a shrine (plate xxxiii). 

The authors are to be congratulated on their success. We 
hope to see many more of these reproductions. R. S, 

A Peep into the Eably History oe India. By R. G. 
Bhandarkar. 7| X 5, iv + 74 j)p. Bombay: Tara- 
porevala, 1920. 

Ancient India. By Upendra Nath Ball. 7 x 5, iv + 236 pp. 
Calcutta; Kamala Book Depot, 1921. 

We welcome the new edition of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's 
famous essay on the early history of India. It covers the 
period from the beginning of the Maurya dynasty to the end 
of the Gupta period, and in spite of its brevity is full of 
information and thoughtful criticism. The author still adheres 
to his late date for the Kushan dynasty, and in this he now 
has a supporter in Mr. R. 0. Majumdar. 

In his little volume of 240 pages Mr. Upendra ISTath Ball 
has l)rought the main facts of ancient Indian history within 
the reach of every Indian student. The literature of Indian 
history is now so extensive that the student who is not going 
to specialize requires a little book like this. Mr. Ball has 
.supplied the want of a cheap guide to the results of recent 
research for the general reader in an admirable fashion. 
The period covered is from the Vedic age to the Muhammadan 
conquest. The book, of course, does not claim great 
originality, but there is nothing to compare with it in 
value for the purpose for ivhich it is intended. It is sure of 
a hearty reception in India, and deserves to be well loiown 
in Europe also. J. Allan. 
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WoivtEN OF India. By 0. Eothfeld. Painted by M. V. 

Dburandhar. 9| x 7|, 222 pp., 48 coloured plates. 
London : Simpkin Marshall, 1921. 

This artistic volume contains a thoughtful disquisition on a 
very difficult subject. The vastness of the theme, as well as its 
diversity, might well appal the boldest inquirer after truth, 
but Mr. Otto Eothfeld selects certain types, and with the aid of 
contrast and analysis endeavours ‘Ho express the essential 
atmosphere and habit of the Indian woman. Moreover, 
as he points out, three main ideas are com m on to every type, 
contentment with their own womanhood, faith in religion, and 
the natural hope of love. These women, he says, “are so 
thoroughly women, beyond and above all else.’’ Mr. M. V. 
Dhurandhar’s fine illustrations give, in vivid colours, a faithful 
reproduction of each detail of dress and form, and are certainly 
most attractive, but Lady Lawley’s drawings in Mrs. P. E. 
Penny’s Southern India seem to contain a greater warmth of 
reality. Can it be because the latter pictures were painted from 
living models by a woman and instinctively interpret woman 
better than the most careful drawings by an artist of the 
sterner sex ? 

Mr. Eothfeld follows three divisions in the study of Ms subject. 
“ The ladies of the aristocracy ” include, of course, the Mussuhnan 
nobility and the Kshattriya class of Hindus, more particularly 
the Rajputs, who, as he says, are “ almost Indian chivalry itself.” 
The charming ladies of the Nair community, though Sudras by 
caste, are given a place in this noble class. The second division 
is the middle class, and is headed by the Brahman, who at first 
sight would be looked for among the aristocrats. The well- 
known fourfold division of Hindu castes accords, without 
any question, the supremacy to these priestly hierarchs, but 
Mr. Eothfeld appears to be right in bringing them iato the 
chapter which deals mainly with professional classes. The 
workrng and aboriginal classes form the third division. The 
much-debated subject of “ the Dancing Girl ” is treated with 
tactful skiU in a separate chapter. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1923. 
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Mrs. Penny, in describing the village women of Southern India, 
alleges that ^‘woman’s power lies in motherhood and in making 
or superintending the making of a good curry Woman’s 
occupation is and always will be that of the home-maker, but, 
as a writer in a recent magazine points out, she has the “ love 
of beauty which is art, the calm reasonableness which is bom of 
logic, and the instinct to blend l^fe into a great harmony, which 
is fmidamentally religion Mr. Eothfeld draws a very effective 
picture of the Brahman lady living as it were, in a spiritual 
cloister ”, and, indeed, for all grades of Indian womanhood it 
may be truly said that every thought, every act is moulded by 
religion. Education, as known in the West, has hardly touched 
them, and is not likely to do so until an Indian Mary Astell 
comes forward to interest her sisters in the betterment of woman- 
kind. It will be remembered that at the close of the seventeenth 
century Mary Astell made the first considered attempt to advance 
‘‘ the true and greatest interest ” of Englishwomen. In India, 
however, early marriage and the gosha system are inimical to 
the higher education of girls. The Fairs, the Parsis, and the 
Christians are notable exceptions. Amongst the Fairs of the 
West Coast girls and boys are all educated, and there is an 
openness and sincerity of maimer uncommon elsewhere. Descent 
is through the female, the way of the mother,” as the system is 
called locally. Polyandry was the custom in former years, but 
has practically vanished, and under modern conditions the wife 
and children live under the husband’s protection. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do more than touch upon 
a few features of Mr. Rothfeld’s interesting studies. Two chapters 
are devoted to the complicated subject of marriage. “ In India, 
even more than in Europe,” says Mr. Eothfeld, certainly more 
than in Forthern Europe, marriage is to a woman ever3r(}hing.” 
The census shows more males than females, and monogamy 
is by no means imiversal, so it is possible for every girl to find 
a husband. With the Mussulmans the marriage contract is of 
a business character, while with all Hindus marriage is a religious 
sacrament. Throughout the book it is clear that the author has 
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grasped the main essentials of Indian womanhood, a lofty and 
selfless ideal, as he rightly calls it, rmremitting service in temple 
and in home, self-sacrifice, and an nnfailmg love of children. 
“ Not without reason did the writers of Old India liken the perfect 
woman to a lotus in that she is tender as a flower/’ 

E. 0. CuLDiNG Carr. 


Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British 
Museum; Part I. 13| x 8|, 26 pp., 63 plates. London: 
Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford), 1921. 

Musii^E DU Louvre — Textes cunj^iformes. Tome IV: 
Tablettes Cappadooiennes. By G. Contenau. 12| x8, 
70 plates. Paris : P. Geuthner, 1920, 

The British Museum possesses a large collection of cuneiform 
tablets in what is known as the Cappadocian dialect of Assjrian 
from Kara Ejmk, 18 Idlometres north-east of Kaisariyeh. 
Ninety-nine of these axe now published from the copies made 
by Mr. Sidney .Smith, together with Mr. Sidney Smith’s intro- 
duction to them and a list of the characters. The publication is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge, the introduction, short 
as it is, being especially good and full of new light. It materially 
increases our knowledge of the interesting dialect in which the 
texts are written. 

The texts are for the most part of a commercial character, 
though some of them relate to legal matters, and there are a few 
private letters. But their historical imporijance far exceeds the 
character of their contents, as they belong to the age of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur {circ. 2400 b.c.), and throw an astonishing light 
on the condition of eastern Asia Minor at the time. Kara Eyuk 
is the site of the city of Ganis, also written Kanes in the later 
Hittite texts, and it was a centre of Assyro-Babylonian activity 
and culture in the north-west. The mines of silver, lead, and 
copper ill the Taurus were worked by Babylonian firms, whose 
agents traversed the excellent roads that had been made 
throughout Cappadocia, and led southwards past Nineveh and 
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Assur to Babylonia. Some of the roads led also to the sea 
whioli is mentioned in one of the tablets in the Louvre (104, 8). 
Along these roads the postman travelled, carrying letters and 
a species of cheque. 

The fresh information which has come to light has made me 
give up my old belief that Ganis was a military as well as a 
commercial colony. There was a garrison of soldiers there, but 
it was merely for the purposes of defence ; the community itself 
was purely commercial. Hence, when the central power in 
Babylonia became weak, and the city was left to defend itself, 
it fell a prey to its enemies among the native population and 
M. Chantre's excavations have shown that it was utterly con- 
sumed by fire. It was already in existence before the Babylonian 
occupation, since we learn from tablets found at Boghaz Keui 
that it had been an ally of the Proto-Hittites and people of 
Garsaura in their war against Sargon of Akkad (2800 b.o.). 

Another fact which the increase in our materials is bringing 
to light is that the Cappadocian dialect ” is really the 
westernmost form of the Amorite or West-Semitic language, 
the easternmost form of which was spoken in Assyria. What 
we call Assyrian must be regarded as an artificial language, 
based on the literary language of Babylonia, like the official 

Hittite ’’ of Boghaz Keui, which is denominated the 
language of the scribes or, I should be inclined to add, the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament. They are literary and not 
colloquial forms of speech. In Cappadocian on the other 
hand, we have an attempt to represent the language actually 
spoken by the poeple of the locality, as is also the case with 
certain tablets found to the east of Nineveh. 

As I have already said, Mr. Sidney Smith has succeeded in 
clearing up the meaning of many words, and furthering the 
decipherment of the texts. Thus he has succeeded in 
explaining the difficult word duatu, and the phrase tahlam 
etiJo guarantees a credit SI- A, however, which he leaves 

xmexplained, is the ideographic complete '' ; hazurtim 
usually has the sense of (the Persian) bazaar rather than of 
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district and I can find no evidence that the limu or 
eponym of the week was the garum or “ prefect In the 
text translated on p. 17 niati is for us not the case 

He notes how very rarely the metal called ziharu, zibamtim, 
is referred to It is, in fact, the Assyrian iifarru, bronze,^’ 
and as the Babylonian merchants were concerned with the 
exploitation of the mines and not with metallurgical 
operations, the absence of references to the metal is easily 
accounted for. It was only at a much later date that metal 
working was carried on at the mining centres ; thus a Hittite 
text from Boghaz Keui {KeilsclirifUexte aus Boghazioi, iv', 1, 
39, 40) states that they bring copper and bronze from the 
city of Alasiya and Mount Taggata but that was a thousand 
years later. 

Dr. Contenau has followed up the publication of his 
private collection of Cappadocian tablets by the publication 
of the collection in the Louvre, amounting to 111, together 
with many fragments. The work has been performed with 
his customary care and thoroughness, and his copies of the 
tablets are models of the way in which a cuneiform text should 
be reproduced. One of the tablets mentions the city or 
country of Waskhania, in which we evidently have the 
original of the classical Askania (which appears in Genesis as 
Ashkena-z, with the Hittite sui3&x, -zi). 

Another locality mentioned in them is Sa-la-duar, Sa-la- 
cluwar; this is clearly the Semitized form of the Hittite 
Salatiwar, which is coupled with Kanes in KAB. iv, 13, 41. 
Another city which is not infrequently named in the 
Cappadocian texts is Zalba , this is associated in the Hittite 
texts with Zippalanda, Ankuwa, and other places not far from 
Boghaz Keui (e.g. KAB. iv," 13, 21). An active intercourse 
was carried on between Ganis and Burus-Khatim, also written 
Burustim, which I have compared with the classical Borissos, 
and in which Eheloff now proposes to see the Buraakhanda 
of Saxgon of Akkad. In the Hittite texts, which place the city 
in the neighbourhood of Tyana, the name appears also as 
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Barsukhanda. Both -/cA and -anda are common suffixes in 
the geographical names of Asia Minor. Khatim, however, 
must be intended either for Khatti, Hittite/' or Kliaiti, 
silver One of the texts published by Dr. Contenau 
indicates that there was a '' greater ” as well as a '' lesser 
city of Burus-Khatim, and there seem to have been silver- 
mines in its neighbourhood. 

A. IT. Sayce. 


The Folk Literature of Bengal. (Being lectures delivered 
to the Calcutta University in 1917, as Eamtanu Lahiri 
Kesearch Fellow in the history of Bengali Language 
and Literature.) Rai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen. 
7Jx4|-, 362 pp. University of Calcutta, 1920. 

The Vaishnava Literature of Medieval Bengal. Rai 
Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen. 7 x 4, 257 pp. 
University of Calcutta, 1917, 

Chaitanya and His Companions. Rai Saheb 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. 7f x4|-, 309 pp. 2 coloured 
plates. University of Calcutta, 1917. 

Rai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen has done his countrymen 
a great service by publishing in book form these results of 
his researches into the folk-lore and poetry of Bengal. He has 
with meticulous care, succeeded in putting into print the 
bed rock so to speak, of Bengali culture and literature, 
and has revealed the inspiration and guiding sources of 
modern Bengali secular and poetic thought. Folk-lore is the 
handmaid of history. It is a common meeting ground of all 
nations, and it is perhaps the principal reason why human 
nature has changed very little in essentials throughout the 
ages. In the first fifty pages of ''Tolk Literature of Bengal ”, 
the Rai Saheb points out some striking coincidences between 
certain Bengali and European folk tales, and who can say 
with truth that they have not in some way a common origin ? 
Strangely similar are the nursery tales of “ Faithful John ” 
and ''Faldrchand ”, while ''Hans in Luck” has its Bengali 
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counterpart in that of the fox who set out to trade. But the 
comparison we like best is that between ''Jack the Giant- 
killer and the " Wrestler twenty-two men strong whose 
determination to "get at’’ his rival, twenty-three men 
strong, was attended with some amusing circumstances. 

The author quotes an interesting discovery of some Bengali 
Mahomedans, whose forefathers became converts in the 
fourteenth century a.d., and who still sing the Hindu songs 
about Lakshmi, one of the deities which those forefathers 
were comj)elled to renounce. The folk tales of Bengal are full 
of interest, and they should not be missed by European 
students of folk-lore. After reading them one is left with a 
sense of curiosity as to whether Chinese folk stories at all 
resemble those of Europe and India. Chinese culture is so 
fundamentally different from that of European and the 
Indo- Aryan nations that it w^ould scarcely be surprising to find 
that the morals pointed out in the folk tales of the latter 
communities have very little to identify any indication of a 
common origui with the follc-lore of the followers of Confucius. 

In his two other volumes, Kai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen 
has f)ractically enumerated the lives of the poets of his country 
who lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. " The 
Vaisnava Literature ” is more or less written around the life 
of the great Saiiyasi, Chaitanya, of whom and of whose 
companions the author writes exclusively in a separate volume, 

There are now four Vaisnava sects— -those of Maddhi, 
Sanaka, Rudra, and Shri — and all are devotees to the 
incarnation of God, which was personified in Krishna of 
Golnil. The Eai Saheb, towards the end of "Vaisnava 
Literature” discusses the possibility of Krishna of the 
Vaishnavas being identical wfitli Christ. But the similarity 
of the two names can really only be considered as coincidental. 
We have the time which Christ spent on earth authenticated. 
The history of Krishna goes far further back, and much as w^e 
might like to accept the theory of identity, w^e axe obliged 
to come to the conclusion that the evidence is insufficient. 
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The holy life of Chaitanya inspired many of those who 
came after him to be poetical about it. His passing away 
— ^the poets do not speak of his death — in about 1533 gave 
them a worthy theme, and the Rai Saheb has studied his 
subject with obvious feelings of respect and admiration, both 
fox Chaitanya and his extollers. 

Rai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen has adopted the now 
unusual spelling of Hindu names. Nowadays it has become 
almost pedantic to write “ Krsna ” for Krishna while 
Qyamananda ” and “ (^rinivasa ’’ at first almost escape 
recognition, as Shyamananda ’’ and Shrmivasa 

H. W-B. 


Un Pobte aeabb b'Andalousie : Ibn Zaidoun. Etude, 
etc., pax Auguste Cour, Professeur a la chair publique 
d’arabe de Constantine. Octavo, 159 pp. and 66 pp. 
of. Arabic text. Constantine, 1920. 

The study of the history and literature of the Arabs in Spain 
since the time of Dozy has practically only been cultivated by 
Codera and his pupils, and these have been almost exclusively 
concerned with the history of their native country. It is 
therefore gratifying that Professor Cour has brought together 
all that is knoTO about Ibn Zaidun, who has been styled by 
Dozy the Tibull of the Spanish Arabs. In addition to works 
dealing with the history of Spain and biographies of celebrated 
men, Professor Cour has utilized the Diwan of Ibn Zaidun, 
which is preserved in two manuscripts in the Sultaniyya 
Library at Cairo, and ample extracts are given in the Ai*abic 
appendix to his study. 

The life of Ibn Zaidun was eventful enough to be the subject 
of a tale which might have found a place in the Arabian 
Nights. In his younger years he fell in love with the princess 
Wallada, daughter of the last Omayyade, Ameer of his native 
city Cordoba, which affection found a ready response in 
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this highly educated lady, On account of some quarrel 
between the lovers, and also because their meetings through 
lack of discretion became publicly known, an estrangement 
followed. This opportunity was seized by his rival, Ibn 
^Abdus, a wealthy citizen of Cordoba, who also had some 
reputation as a poet. When Ibn Zaidun discovered that his 
rival had replaced him in the favour of his lady, he wrote to 
him an epistle which purports to have been addressed by 
Wallada herself to Ibn 'Abdus. This epistle, filled with all 
kinds of allusions to Arab traditions, a kind of Divina 
Commedia, has ever since been considered by Arabic critics 
a masterpiece of epistolary composition and has been printed 
repeatedly in Egypt with the commentary of Ihn Nubata. 
Professor Cour has translated the whole epistle with 
abbreviated comments taken from the above-named 
commentary. 

Ibn Zaidun’s fortunes after this underwent a change for 
the worse. He suffered imprisonment from his sovereign 
Ibn Jahwar, being suspected of political intrigues with the 
'Abbadite rulers of Seville, but when he regained his liberty 
he was employed as ambassador to the court of Seville, which 
finally resulted in him settling in the latter city. Probably 
he was instrumental in the conquest of Cordoba by 
al-Mu'tamid ibn ^Abbad, as he had many friends in his native 
city. His popularity there led to his disgrace and al-Mu'tamid 
eagerly seized an opportunity to send him and his son Abu 
Bakr to Seville, where he died on the 15th of the month 
Eajab 463 (18th April, a.d. 1071). 

Professor Cour discusses the justification of Ibn Zaidun being 
called the Tibullus of the Spanish Arabs, andw^e must agree with 
him that this title can only have been given him by those who 
have not read all his poems. Except for the poems he addressed 
to Wallada, his poetry is of the same kind as students of this 
class of literature are acquainted with from the diwan of 
Mutanabbi, who appears to have been one of the sources of 
his inspiration. They are studied expressions of intellect, such 
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as it is considered from the point of view of an Arab critic, 
but never expressions of the emotions of the heart. 

The Arabic appendix, alas ! without any vocalization, 
gives the text of the pieces of poetry translated in the study. 
The translation of Arabic poetry is always difScult on account 
of the j)redilection of poets for far-fetched metaphors and the 
danger of wrongly interpreting the badly written unvocalized 
consonants, and Professor Cour has on several occasions given 
a translation which in my opinion is wrong. As examples 
I have at random selected poems 16 and 17 of the Arabic 
text, which are translated on pages 31 to 35. 

16 V. 7. A quoi tlnvitaient done les causes les plus elevees ” 

he translates instead of The translation 

should be : To what have the causes which bring annoyance 
bewitched the.” 

16 V. 8. The metre of the first hemistich is Avrong, aab must 
probably read : 

16 V. 13. Read J in first hemistich. 

D 

16 V, 16. Read . 

16 V. 18. The translation should be : If you were Avilling 
you would come back to deeds of pure intention, and to these 
would be added the good qualities of old.” 

17 V. 1. is the name of a place renoAAuied for lions. 

Cf. Yaqut s.v. 

17 V. 4. does not mean lion ”, but '' snake”, 

and ^ is used of a poisonous snake only. 

17 V. 1 6 . The meaning is approximately : “ Explaux to me ! 
Do I not utterly crush Avith the weight of my chest (like a 
camel lying dovui) anyone AA^ho rises up against me ? ” 
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17 V. 17. The meaning is : Dost thou not smell the waft 
of my good ■ breeding and consider that it is musk which 
spreads its perfume ? ” 

17 V. 18. The translation should read : “ Is it not one of 
my inborn qualities to rush towards gardens which are smiling 
'(lit. laughing) with watercourses ? ’’ 

It is to be regretted that Professor Cour has not taken 
sufficient care in printing proper names in their correct 
pronunciation. The long vowels are marked, but not always, 
and frequently wrongly. The name Jahwar is spelled 
Djahouar, hut on more than one occasion D]ahou§.r. The 

well-known name 1 is on page 35, notes 4 and 5, spelled 

Akh’tam. It is, however, in the translation of the epistle 
of Ibn Zaidun and the foot-notes to it that the author has 
frequently erred. He had as a help for the elucidation of the 
many historical allusions the commentary of Ibn Nubata 
printed in Bulaq in a.h. 1278, This edition has no vowels, 
but these can be ascertained from other sources, p. 36, 
“ An-Hataf This, according to the author’s mode of trans- 
cription, should read an-lsTafif ” (au-lSratif ), cf . Lisaa 
12,250, line 7. 

p. 37, line 5, read ; Nouaira ” (JSTuwaira). 
p. 37, line 6, read : '' Ouroua (Hrwa). 
p. 37, line 9, read : Samaou’al ” not Samaw^al. 
p. 37, note 5, ar-Eahhal did not '' passer son temps a 
visiter les souverains ”, but was a kind of official guide 
appointed by the kings of al-Iiira to assure the safe transit 
of caravans through the territory under their jurisdiction. 

p. 37, note 6, read : “ Khazaz ” not “ Khazar ” ; in addition 
not the Romans but the Persians 'were routed in this battle, 
*We should also read '' Basons ” according to the author’s 
mode of transcription and not Ba 90 us 
p. 38, line 1, read Solalca ”, 
p. 38, line 4 : lyas fils de Moaouiya 
p. 38, line 11 : '' Hariin ” not '' Harm ” ; so also in note 9. 
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p. 38, note 10, This surely is a bad slip of memory. Al- 
Hajjaj did not conquer the Traq, bufi was for many years its 
terrible governor. His history is too well known for me to 
enlarge upon it. 

p. 38, note 11. Qutaiba ibn Muslim did not conquer the 
land beyond the Eiver Euphrates. Ma wara’ an-Nahr means 
the land beyond the River Oxus, the land of the Turks. 

p. RW42, line 12. Not Ma'idi but '' Mu^aiddi a 
diminutive of Ma'^addi. 
p. 44, line 6, read '' Yasar 
p. 44, line 11 : Misma^ ”, 
p. 44, note IN:'' Sakabi ”. 

p. 46, note 9 : " Ouhaimir ” (Uhaimir) and " Ma'add 
In spite of these details, the work of Professor Cour is 
a clear exposition of the life of a celebrated Arab poet of the 
Middle Ages, throwing light upon the civilization of the 
Arabs of that period. 

F. Kbenkow. 


Materials for tiir Study op ti-ie Early History op the; 
Yaishnava Sect. By Hem Chandra Raychaudhurt, 
University of Calcutta, 8yo, pp. 146. 1920. 

The scope of this small boolc is rightly expressed in its title.. 
The author, who is Lecturer in History in the Calcutta 
University, has collected and discussed statements, references, 
and allusions from the early literature to throw light on the 
position and life of Ivrsna and the growth of Bhagavatism. 
He deals with the various theories that have been put forward, 
and with good reasons discredits the views that Krsiia 
Vasudeva was a solar deity or a tribal god or a vegetation 
deit}^ He is right in treating Krsna Vasudeva as one person,, 
the Vrsni chief, but he unnecessarily identifies him with 
Krsna DevakJpri|ra, the scholar mentioned in the Chandogya 
Upanisad. Knsna was a very common name, and Devaka 
(and so the feminine Devaki) an ordinary name, and to identify 
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the two persons because of the similarity of names, in spite 
of the patent difi’erences, is as unsound as, for instance, to 
identify James I and James the Old Pretender because their 
mothers were named Mary, or to make George I, George IT, 
and George XV one person because they all had mothers 
named Sophia. The book will be a useful help towards the 
study of Bh^avatism, though the author seems to push his 
inferences at times beyond the strict Kmit. 

F. E. Paeqiter.’ 


The Parsis of Ancient India. By Shapubji Kavas.ji 
Hodivala. 10 X 6|, vi + 152 pp., 1 plate. Dorab 
Baldatwalla Memorial Series No. 11. Bombay, 1920. 

This book is a very complete collection of all records, 
literary, epigraphical, and numismatic, dealing with the 
connexion between Persia and India from the earliest times 


to the sixteenth century a.d. The author has done his work 
most thoroughly, and little can have escaped him, and his 
discussion of the references to Pahlavas in inscriptious is 
particularly full. Considerable critical ability is shown in 
the exhaustive discussion of Dr. Spooner’s theory of a 
Zoroastrian Period in Indian History which, however 
fascinating it may appear to the Parsi community, 
Mr. Hodivala reluctantly finds inconsistent \rith the facts 
of history. A very satisfactory index adds to the value of 


the book. 


J. Allan. 


South Indian Shrines. By P. V. Jagadisa Ayyak, Madras. 

lOxT'l, 263 pp., 116 jilates. Times Publishing Co,, 1920. 
South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. HI, Part HI. By 
H. Krishna Sastri. 13|x 10, pp. 439, 19 plates. 
Archaeological Survey of India, Tol. 29. Government 
Press, Madras, 1920. 

Mr. Jagadisa Ayyar’s very fully illustrated books describes 
some hundreds of South Indian tem^iles and shrines with 
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tlieir treasures. Much useful information is given about local 
cults and traditions, while the more general historical notes and 
outlines of Hindu ideals and beliefs are just what is required 
for a guide-book of this kind. 

The latest part of South Indian Inscriptions’’ contains 
117 miscellaneous inscriptions from the Tamil country. The 
great majority are short dedicatory inscriptions in Tamil. 
More important is No. 128, the facsimiles, text, and trans- 
lation of the Madras Museum Plates of Uttama-Chola, first 
described thirty years ago by ITultsch in his Report on 
Epigraphy for 1891. The long No. 151, from the Uma 
mahe^varasvamin temple at Konerirajapuram is an important 
document for the study of the organization of the mediaeval 
temple. Of the greatest historical importance are the 
Tiruvalangadu copper plates of the sixth year of Rajendra- 
Chola I in Sanskrit and Tamil, with their long genealogy 
of the Chola family, details of Rajendra-Chola’s reign, and the 
long description of the organization of an Indian village. 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastri has once znore earned the gratitude 

of students of Indian history. ^ . 

J. Allan. 

Mitheaism and Christianity. By L. Patterson, M.A. 

X ^ 5 PP* + 102* Cambridge : University Press, 
1921. 

Rabindranath Tagore. By E. J. Thompson, B.A., M.O. 
7 X 4| ; pp. xi + 112. Calcutta : Association Press, 
1921. 

Mr. Patterson’s study in comparative religion is carried out 
in a scholar-like and careful fashion. In his exposition of 
Mithraism, he deals with origins, attributes, sacrifice, ethics, 
orders, sacraments, and eschatology. The discussions are 
always clear, and the author, while always fair and just in his 
criticisms of others, preserves a praiseworthy independence of 
judgm.ent. The work serves its purpose admirably in every 
respect. I miss one or two items from the bibliography, but 
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it Las all the essential materials^ and is doubtless sufficient. 
TLere is also a good index. 

Mr. Thompson’s account of Tagore is written in an extremely 
interesting manner, and supplies exactly wLat was wanted. 
TLere are two chapters on Tagore’s life, and two on his work. 
Mr. Thompson deals with the poet’s work with fine sympathy, 
but never allows himself to lose critical poise and balanced 
judgment, and this is well. I cordially endorse what he says 
on what seems to me the absurd attempt to erect this poet into 
a philosopher. The least fortunate portion of the book — 
a difficult part to write, it may be admitted — ^is the last chapter, 
where the political conditions of India are involved. On 
which I only now make the general reflection that a good deal 
that emanates from the educated section of India is rather 
disappointing, alike in its lack of breadth of view, and of the 
wisdom that should accompany and moderate the sort of 
knowledge which merely '' puffeth up 

James Lindsay. 


Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose. By 
Eeynold a. Nicholson, Litt.D., LL.D. 8 x 5|. 
xiv + 200 pp. Cambridge : University Press, 1922. 

This book contains 175 pieces of translation from Arabic 
and Persian texts chosen from thirty-two- Arabic and twenty 
Persian authors. A certain proportion of the verse has 
appeared before, but the great bulk of the extracts are seen 
here for the first time in an English dress. The principle on 
which they have been chosen is that of literary merit and 
general interest, the author believing 'Hhat translators do 
best in translating what they have enjoyed The series, 
covering some ten centuries, is arranged chronologically, and 
thus the interdependence of Persian and Arabic literary 
history is preserved. 

The name of the translator of this little book takes it out of 
the region of detailed criticism. His well-known accuracy 
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and learning are sufllcient guarantee that the English version 
truly reflects the original, and the English reader may rest 
assured that here he is as near to the spirit and form of the 
authors as he can well get. The rendering of the two Makamahs 
of Hariri are especially fine and give an excellent idea of what 
this land of writing is. In spite of the opinion, for instance, 
of Coleridge thab it takes more to render verse into verse than 
to compose original verse, Dr. Nicholson has justified his 
adoption of the form as well as the sentiment of the Eastern 
poet (perhaps most of all in No. 155) ; but his unversified 
renderings (for example No. 149) will appeal to the general 
reader with equal force. 

This, interesting work should not only prove pleasant 
reading in itself, but it is to be hoiked that it will lead its 
readers to the study of these authors in their own tongue. 

T. H. Weir, 


Kopejagd und Menschenopeer in Assam und Birma und 

IHRE Ausstrahlungen nacii Vorderindien. Von 

«» 

Dr. Robert Ereiherrn v. Heine-Geldern, Sonderab- 
druck aus Band xxxxvii (der dritten Folge Band xvii) 
der Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien. Il|x8, 65 pp. Wien: Im Selbstverlage der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1917. 

This interesting paper deserves an apiireciative, though 
belated, notice. It is a comparative survey of the customs 
of head-hmiting and human sacrifice, based on a large number 
of sources (of which a list is given), with exclusive reference 
to the areas mentioned in the title. The author gives accounts 
of the methods adopted by various tribes and indicates some 
of the motives underlying these repulsive practices. There 
is a great deal* to be said for his view that they formerly had 
a much more extended vogue in Further India than they now 
•enjoy, and also for his very interesting conclusion that the 
Hindu sahti and tantric cults owe their origin largely to 
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Indo-Ciiinese (particularly aboriginal Assamese) influence, 
as the late Mr. J. D. Anderson had already suggested. The 
evidence adduced in support of this conclusion seems to be 
very strong. It is to be borne in mind that religious ideas 
are interwoven even with the practice of head-hunting, which 
is not to be regarded merely as a specially inhuman form of 
sport. And how persistent religious ideas can be, though 
other elements of culture change, is well known. As for 
human sacrifice, it is recorded as having been practised on 
special occasions even among orthodox Buddhists (such as the 
Burmese and Peguans), in spite of its being in direct conflict 
with their ofiicial religion. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Hindi Grammar. By Edwin Greaves, London Missionary 

Society. 7f X 5|, xiii + 512 pp. Allahabad : Indian Press. 

This is a very useful grammar, with a wealth of examples 
which should make study a pleasure. The Hindi is well 
printed, in fine bold type. The treatment of the syntax is 
specially full ; it is not kept separate, but is considered along 
with the accidence. There are chapters on Braj and on 
prosody, a list of Hindi grammatical terms, and full indexes, 
both English and Hindi. 

The book may confidently be recommended to all beginners. 
It takes the place of the author’s smaller grammar, which has 
served the past generation. Perhaps I may venture to suggest 
the reconsideration of certain passages, such as the sections on 
pronunciation, repetition of words, verbs compounded with 
jana, and causals. Thus, karana, p. 301, does not mean 
'' cause another to do ” ; it means cause something to be 
done ”, which is quite different. The object is not the person, 
but the thing to be done. This applies to the causals of all 
transitive verbs ; intransitives follow another rule. But in 
saying this I am merely emphasizing the fact (which the author 
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as a Oongregationalist will appreciate), that in scholarsliip we 
must all be independents and not accept the ipse dixit of 
anyone. The disposition which combines reverence for the 
guru with a healthy desire to test his statements is good for 
both teacher and taught. 

This grammar will probably be generally used by all who 
do not require anything so large as Kellogg. Mr. Greaves 
may take legitimate pride in the appearance this year of two 
works which have occupied his time for some years. His 
name is already favourably known to Hindi scholars, and 
these books will increase his reputation. 

T. Gkahame Bailey. 


A Sketch oe Hindi Literature. By Edwin Greaves. 
7|-x4f, viii + 112pp. Madras: Christian Literature 
)Society for India. 

In this slender volume, bound in typical Esiieranto green,, 
the author takes us into his confidence and talks to us as if 
we were sitting at his study fire. He allows us to share his 
thoughts while out of a full knowledge of Hindi writers he 
discourses on a well-loved theme. The style is wholly 
conversational, even to the extent of breaking off an account 
of the great poets to give a chapter on prosody. He does not 
attempt to deal with an excessive number of writers, being 
content with about a hundred and fifty. In this way it is 
possible for him to give clearer portraits of the more important 
figures and to describe in greater detail what the literature 
really is. The book is what it professes to be — a sketch, but 
it is in some respects a finished picture. . Particular value 
attaches to the discriminating judgments passed upon the 
literature as a whole and upon a number of the authors 
individually. 

Mr. Greaves mentions with commendation Englishmen who 
have contributed by their writings to a better knowledge of 
the language and its literary output. Above all, we are glad 
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that he singles out for well-deserved praise Sir George Grierson, 
whose eminent services to the language and its speakers, have 
extended over a period of forty years. His interest, we know, 
is as keen to-day as it was when he first 

Like to a diver in the pearly seas 
Plunged all noiseless into the deep night. 

In this little book we are made to realize how Tnlsi Das 
towers above others not merely by reason of the majesty, and 
sweetness of his poetry, but also because he thought of high 
things and clothed his thoughts in fitting language. 
Mr. Greaves is, however, not afraid to criticize. In fact, 
it is his power of picking out what is good and censuring 
what is inferior that imparts the chief charm to his writing.' 
In illustration of this I would instance his admirable treatment 
of Bihari Lai and his Sat Sai. Many people, dazzled by the 
meretricious glitter of the Sat Sal, have forgotten that there is 
nothing in common between poetry and verbal gymnastics, 
•and that tinsel is not light. Mr. Greaves calls him a 
manipulator of words, a clever versifier with more brains than 
soul, but not a great poet. Similarly he describes Dev Datt 
as on the look out for subjects on which his garments and 
jewellery could best be displayed, a good “ cutter and fitter ”, 
but lacking in true poetry. On p. 70 it is stated that this 
writer is regarded by the Mii^ra Bandhu Vinod as one of the 
three great luminaries in Hindi literature, but on p. 68 his 
place is assigned to Lai Kavi. 

In taking leave of this excellent book it is only fair to the 
author to point out that he had no opportunity of reading the 
proofs and that the numerous misprints are nob due to his 
carelessness. 

T. Grahams Bailey. 


Report on the Terminology and Classifications of 
Grammar. 8|-x5|, 38 pp. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1920. 

This report, which deals with Sanskrit and four of the chief 
modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars, arises out of a recognition of 
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the diiBELculties into ■which, grammarians have fallen through 
the use of diverse and even contradictory terms to express 
similar ideas. The present condition of things may be 
described in slashing Bentley’s ” words as no light, but 
rather a transpicuous gloom”. The report is therefore a 
compromise. There will be general agreement with the 
decision to use the same name for things that do not differ. 
Criticism may be directed against the proposal to fasten uj)on 
modern vernaculars the complex terminology of Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit, for it will be noticed that even Latin scholars 
do not insist upon Greek’s being credited with an Ablative 
Case. But the signatories deserve great credit for their 
patient sifting of the various questions and for the order 
which they have evolved out of confusion. The objection 
just mentioned may be met in each gra,mmar by a statement of 
the correspondence, say, of the case-phrases with Latin and 
Greek cases, after which the actual declension can be simplified 
to meet actual facts. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
grammarians will do their utmost to take advantage of the 
suggestions of this report. In this way they will earn the 
gratitude of all students. 

T. Gkahame Bailey. 


The Heart of Nature. By Sir Francis Younghusband. 

9 X xxviii + 235 pp. London : Murray, 1921. 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s book, The Heart of Nature, 
includes no new theories of Asiatic physiography, nor does it 
lead us to ponder on great discoveries or high achievements. 
It is a simple call to all men to cultivate more closely 
that spirit of unity -with Nature which fills the soul 
of the artist ■with reverence and admiration for the 
glorious beauty of the natural world, but which is surel}?" 
implanted, more or less, in us all, for we are all 
partners in that great scheme of the world’s develop- 
ment, shaping itself to unforeseen ends, of which Nature is 
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the evidence. That hardy wanderer, companion of the 
geographer Farrer in the mountain wilderness of Western 
China, who could only describe the sensations induced by 
the splendour of a surprising view as something akin to a 
stomach-ache, rendered his tribute to the penetrating power 
of natural beauty as surely as any uplifted artist or poet 
lost in a cloud of rhapsody. All are not gifted so fully with the 
artistic temperament as the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, but it is up to all to cultivate the art 
of observation, to examine the marvellous mechanism of 
Nature’s methods, and so improve our sense of the beautiful 
until we gather infinitely more pleasure from life than do those 
who “ have eyes and yet they see not All great geographers 
have been great observers, and if the Heart of Nature had not 
appealed to them it is reasonable to suppose that they would 
not have given their lives to adventure. If a fault is to be 
found with this admirable appeal, it is that Sir Francis 
is so much in love with Nature himself as to be to her faults 
a little blind”. Nature can be destructive, wasteful, and 
amazingly cruel, and we, who are already bound to her by 
ties which are indissoluble and which we hardly imderstand, 
must take her for better, for worse, until death do us part ” 
(if indeed death really effects a parting), believing that both 
the better and the worse are equally instruments for the 
perfecting of the great scheme of man’s development. 

T. H. H. 


Man in India. Vol. I, No. I. Edited by Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy. 8 x5|, 88 pp. Ranchi : “ Man 
in India Office,” 1921. 

This well-begun anthropological quarterly should have a 
successful future before it. Anthropology has been a much- 
neglected subject of study in India, and Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy is to be congratulated on his attempt to fib a 
long-felt need. The well-known Orientalist, Mr. Wilham 
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Crooke, contributes the opening paper, with some valuable 
suggestions. We miss mention of Fanny Park’s Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim in search of the Picturesque among the authorities 
enumerated on p. 33. 

H. W.-B. 


History of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. Sardar 
XJdham Singh. 8x 5|-, ,120 pp. Lahore, 1920. 

Written in Urdu, presumably for Sikh readers primarily, 
and by a Sikh. This compilation no doubt serves its purpose, 
but it can scarcely be considered as a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the famous Sikh shrine. 

H. W,~B. 


Hammira oe Ranthambhar. Har Bilas Sarda. 6|x4, 
47 pp. Ajmer : Scottish Mission Press, 1921. 

A readable and well-got-up contribution to the history of 
the Chauhan Rajputs towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. It suffers, however, in accuracy through typical 
Oriental exaggeration. For example, w^e are told on p. 31 
that two lalchs of fighting men issued from Ranthambhor 
Fort to do battle with Alla-ud-din Khilji’s army. Supply 
difficulties alone would have rendered such a concentration 
impossible ! 


H. W.-B. 
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George Francis Legge 

By the death of F. Legge the Society loses a member 
of the late Society of Biblical Archaeology. He was the 
son of George Legge, a well-known architect and member of 
the Council of the Skinners^ Company, his mother’s maiden 
name being Hay. 

A man of varied attainments, he published many articles 
in JP.SMA. from 1897 onwards, his studies leading up from 
carved Egyptian slates, Coptic magic names, and the like, 
to his two volumes of Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 
in 1915, followed in 1921 by two more, Pliilosophumena, 
or the Refutation of all Heresies, a translation from the text 
of Cruice, formerly attributed to Origen, but later to 
Hippoljrtus. A third work, on the Pistis Sophia, was only 
partly completed at the time of his death. He was elected to 
the S.B.A. Council in 1900, and on their migration, to that of 
the H.A.S., both of which he served devotedly, earning a 
reputation for a businesslike capacity. He had also seen the 
practical side of archaeology as a member of one of the 
Egyptian excavating expeditions. He was elected E.S.A. 
in 1910. 

He had another scientific interest besides archaeology, that 
of physics. He translated Le Eon’s Evolution of Matter in 
1907, and Skellon’s Introduction to Electricity in 1908, and 
wrote several short articles for the Athenceum on allied subjects. 

As an athlete his tall, well-set-up figure was often to be 
seen in the early days of this century at the Inns of Court 
School of Arms, where he fenced, chiefly with the epee. He 
took over the Epee Club after the death of its secretary, and 
worked it up to a high reputation. 

He served in 1916 in the Censor’s Office, especially reviewing 
the British Press. Thence he went to the Ministry of Labour 
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after the war, and subsequently to the Military Service (Civil 
Liabilities) Department, where he became a First Class 
Examining Officer. Throughout, his several chiefs were 
unstinted in their praise of his work. 

Apart from his work, of him as a personal friend it is easy 
to speak. He was always ready to help others with encourage- 
ment, spoken and written, and many a youthful author has 
found himself cheered thereby. There are many who will not 
eas% forget the charm of his geniality, his appreciation of 
humour, and his kind and sympathetic nature. Want of 
space forbids that I should write more. 

K. Campbell Thompson. 


Charles Henry Tawney, M.A., C.I.E. 

Mr. Tawney, who was for many years (1883-1915) a member 
of this Society, died on Saturday, 29th July, 1922, at the age of 
85. The following account of his career is excerpted from an 
excellent notice which appeared in the Times of the following 
Monday : — 

Mr. Charles Henry Tawney was a son of the Kev, Richard 
Tawney, vicar of Willoughby, whose wife was a daughter of 
Dr. Bernard, of Clifton. From Rugby, which he entered while the 
great days of Dr. Arnold were a still recent memory, he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished 
himself. He was Bell University Scholar in 1857, and Davies 
University Scholar and Scholar of Trinity in the following year. 
In 1860 he was bracketed Senior Classic and was elected a Fellow 
of his college. 

The Presidency College, Calcutta, was still almost in its 
infancy when Tawney [partly for reasons of health] went out in 
1864 as a professor. The Bengali student at that time was very 
responsive to English influence, and Tawney won a warm place 
in the hearts of his pupils by his gracious, unaffected friendliness. 
His promotion in 1876 to the principalship was both well merited 
and popular. He combined with the position the Registrarship 
of the Calcutta University, and he had three officiating spells 
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as Director of Public Instruction in the then undivided province 
of Bengal. He was awarded tlie C.I.E. in 1888 and retired from 
the Educational Service at the close of 1892. In the following 
year he was appointed Librarian to the India Office in succession 
to Dr. Eeinhold Post. He was superannuated in 1903. . . . 

Mr. Tawney married in 1867 a daughter of Charles Fox, M.D., 
and the union extended over fifty-three years, Mrs. Tawney 
djdng in 1920. They had a large family ; one son, Mr. R. H. 
Tawney, ' formerly scholar and Fellow of Balliol, is the dis- 
tinguished author and lecturer on economic problems. 

Early in his Indian career Mr. Tawney commenced the 
study of Sanskrit, which became his chief literary interest. 
His first publications were prose translations of two well-known 
plays, the Uttar a-mma-carita of Bhavabhuti (1874) and the 
Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa (1875). In Ttvo Centuries of 
Bhartrihari (1877) he gave a skilful rendering into Enghsh 
verse of two famous collections of ethical and philosophico- 
religious stanzas. But his magnum ojms, to which he devoted 
some later years of his Indian career, was his translation of 
Somadeva's Kathd-sarit-sdgara, a very extensive compilation 
of fable and legendary lore ; the translation, which was 
pubhshed in Bihlibtheca Indica (2 volumes, 1880-4), was 
illustrated by the citation of parallels drawn from a wide 
reading in the literature of folk-lore. The same interests led 
him during his official hfe in London to the study of the rich 
stores of narrative connected with the Jain doctrine, resulting 
in his translations of the Kathdkoia (Oriental Translation 
Fund, N.S. ii, 1895) and Merutunga's Brahandlia-cintdmani 
{Bibliotheca Indica, 1899-1901), both works of considerable 
difficulty and interest. At the same time he was engaged in 
superintending the preparation and printing of catalogues 
issued from the Library, the Catalogue of Sanskrit Books by 
Dr. Rost (1897), the Supplement to the Catalogue of European 
Books (1895), the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. by Professor 
Bggeling, of Persian MSS. by Professor Eth6, of Hindustani 
books by Professor Blumhardt (1900), and of Hindi, Punjabi, 
Pushtu, and Sindhi books by the same (1902), of the Royal 
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Society’s Collection of Persian and Arabic MSS. by E. D. Eoss 
and E. G. Browne (1902). He was himself joint-author of a 
catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. belonging to the last-named 
collection (1903). 

Mr. Tawney’s services to Sanslait scholarship were therefore 
both varied and extensive. liis work was also marked by the 
precision and taste of an accomplished Classic, whose Latin 
and Greek had never been allowed to rust. He had a happy 
familiarity with the literature of his own country— he pu}> 
lished in Calcutta (1873) The English People and their 
Language, translated from the German of Loth, and edited 
Richard the Third — and he was, of course, thoroughly at 
home in Erench and German. He had also some knowledge 
of Hindi, Urdu, and Persian. But erudition did not in the 
least imi>air his natural liveliness, or blunt the edge of his 
formidable humility. As the Times obituary observes, '' his 
genial outlook on life and his dry, keen humour made him a 
delightful companion.” 

F. W. T. 


Vijaya Dharma Suri 

By the death of Vijaya Dharma Suri (5th September, 1922) 
the Jain community and the people of India generally have 
sustained a loss which will not easily be repaired. While 
representing in perfection the old ideal of acharya and saint, a 
man of passionless benevolence and deep learning, he had 
attained by his many-sided activity and his wide outlook an 
altogether exceptional position within his community, and a 
respectful recognition outside it. Had his life been spared, 
he might have come to exercise a commanding influence. 
Essentially the oldest Indian doctrine, and combining a severe 
ethic with a rationalist philosophy, Jainism might well appeal 
to a part of the educated Indian public dissatisfied with 
mythological and emotional faiths and yet attached to national 
ideals. The friendly co-operation of lay and cleric in Jainism 
should also count for not a little under modern conditions. 
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In Vijaya Dharma the community had a leader who would 
have shown it how to accommodate modem ideas without 
being transformed. 

The career of this remarkable man has been the , 
subject of two memoirs in English {Vijaya Dharrm Suri, 
a Jain A chary a of the Present Day, by Dr. L. P. 
Tessitori, Bhavnagar, 1917, and Vijaya Dharmu Suri : 
his life and worlc, by A. J. Sunawala, luondon, 1922), and it 
calls for an extended biography: it cannot be more than 
briefly summarized here. Born in 1868 at Mahuwa in Kathia- 
war, the son of Rama Chandra, a Vai^ya of the Visa ^rimali 
clan, young Mula Chandra — ^for that was his worldly name — 
was the youngest boy in a family of three sons and four 
daughters. His education was neglected, and he developed 
an early passion for gambling. A crisis, followed by a stern 
parental rebuke, sobered him, and eventually he left home to 
seek instruction in Bhavnagar. There he listened to a sermon 
by a Jain monk, Vriddhi Chandra, and at once conceived the 
purpose of being himself initiated, an ambition -which, with 
the consent of his parents, was eventually gratified on the 
12th of May, 1887, when he received the name of Dharma 
Vijaya. He was still only nineteen. The next years were 
devoted to study and to preaching, and with such effect that 
Vriddhi Chandra, upon his death in 1893, nominated the 
young enthusiast as his successor. As the head of a company 
-of monks he wandered through the villages and cities of 
Kathiawar and Gujarat, preaching and studying the Jain 
system of logic. One rainy season he spent in his native 
village, where he had a touching rencontre with his mother, 
now a widow, and his relatives, whom, as a monk, he could 
neither embrace nor visit. In his native village he made, by 
instituting a library, the first beginning oj his activity as a 
founder, and conceived the idea of a college devoted to the 
revival of the sacred texts, Sanskrit and Prakrit, of his 
religion, A small beginning, under the name of the Yafovijaya 
Jaina Path^ala, was made in 1902 at Mandal in Gujarat. But 
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Dharma Vijaya had larger designs, and before long he set 
forth with his monks on foot— for the Jaina sadhus are 
forbidden to travel in carriages — to plant his institution in 
Benares, the religious centre of Hinduism. The sufferings of 
the long journey through a population which did not easily 
comprehend the stringent conditions of a Jain monk’s life 
were followed by other trials in the unsympathetic atmosphere 
of Benares, which was reached in 1903. But by aid of the 
liberality of two devoted laymen of Bombay means were 
found for the purchase of a building, in which the college 
rapidly prospered, and also for the foundation of a library 
entitled the Hemachandracharya Jaina Pustakalaya. In the 
meanwhile the preaching and the reasonableness of Dharma 
Vijaya had overcome the prejudices of the orthodox Hindus, 
and had attracted the interest of the Maharaja of Benares, 
so that in 1906 he was invited to take part in a great conference 
of savants at Allahabad. In the same year he started upon a 
tour of the sacred places of Magadha (South Behar), continuing 
into Bengal, where he visited Calcutta and the old university 
centre of Nadiya. The spectacle of Kalighat inspired him to 
write a pamj)hlet against animal sacrifice, a Hindi work 
entitled Ahimsd-dig-dar4ana. Returning to Benares and 
occupying himself with his college, he was there, in 1908, the 
recipient of a signal honour, the title of Sdstra-viSdrada 
Jaindchdrya being conferred upon him in the presence of a- 
large assembly of pandits under the presidency of the 
Maharaja. It was on this occasion that his name was trans- 
posed to Vijaya Dharma, with the addition of the honorific 
designation of Suri, saint.” Before leaving Benares in 
1911 he added to his foundations a Pasuidld, one of those 
hospitals for animals which, from early times, have excited 
the lively interest ^of foreigners in India. 

We must pass rapidly over the last eleven years of Vijaya 
Dharma’s life. His route to western India took him through 
the United Provinces to Agra, where he started a Jain library 
and a dispensary, and by way of Rajputtoa, full of ancient 
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Jain sanctuaries and neglected libraries of MSS. These 
associations inspired him with the idea of a Jain Literary 
Conference, which was realized at Jodhpur in 1914 and 
distinguished by the presence of a great European student of 
Jainism, Professor Hermann Jacobi. The rest of Acharya’s 
life was spent in western India, where he founded many 
j schools, and where he began to manifest an interest in the 
archaeology and the old vernacular poetry of Gujarat and 
^ Eajputana. In 1920, when the writer of these lines had the 
privilege of meeting him in Bombay, he was ailing, and his 
health was feeble during a subsequent prolonged stay at 
Dhulia in Khandesh. But this did not prevent him starting, 
in the winter of 1921, on a laborious journey to Agra and 
Benares, The party reached Indore ; but at Shivpuri, in the 
Gwalior State, the Acharya’s strength gave out. After an 
illness of some days, realizing that his time was come, he 
took up the Samadhi posture of a Jain saint, in which, after 
thirty-six hours, he breathed his last. In Shivpuri will be 
erected a commemorative chapel, the Samadh of 6ri Vijaya 
Dharma Suri. 

The literary work of the Acharya is of considerable extent. 
It embraces books in Hindi on matters of doctrine, such as'his 
Almnsd-dig-darsana, J ainatattva-dig-darSana, J ainasik^d-dig- 
darsana, Purumrtlia-dig-darkana, Indriyapardjaya-dig-dar- 
Sana ; a collection of articles, Dharmadeiand, contributed to a 
fortnightly paper, which he had himself founded ; a mono- 
graph, Devakulapatdhd, on the history and archaeology of 
Delwara in Mewar, etc. But his chief work of pure scholarship 
is his edition of Hemachandra’s Yogasdstra, published in 
Bibliotheca Indica. A greater enterprise, however, was the 
series of texts, numbering about 80 volumes, which he 
inaugurated under the title Yasovijaya-Jaina-Sdstramald. 
This is indeed a splendid monument to his activity. But, 
perhaps, if we could trace the sources of the remarkable Jaina 
industry in the publication of texts and series during the 
twentieth century, we might have to attribute still more to his 
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example. His publications and his personality were known to 
the leading scholars in Europe, and he was an Honorary 
Member of the German and Italian Asiatic Societies. His 
death was the occasion of tributes from practically the whole 
Indian Press, the markets being very generally closed in 
his honour. His devoted followers, under the earliest of them, 
the Upadhyaya Indravijaya, are arranging for the commemor- 
ation and continuation of his work. 

F. W. T. 


Mr. Arthur Diosy 

This Society loses a distinguished member by the death 
of Mr. Didsy, founder of the Japan Society. Pie had only 
lately joined the E.A.S.. but had promised to lecture to its 
members on that country. 


Professor Rhys Davids 

Professor Rhys Davids, the distinguished Pali scholar, has 
passed away. He w'as Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for many years and his obituary notice will appear in the 
April Journal. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(November, 1922--January, 1923) 

The following fifty-three have been elected as Members 
during the quarter : — 


Madame G. de Hainaut- 
Amand. 

Mr. M. M. Ansari. 

Maulvi S. N. Ashraf. 

Mr. H. P. V. Battle, K.A.F. 
Pandit S. D. Bhargava. 

Mr. F. W. Buckler, M.A. 

Dr. C. P. Burger. 

Mr. P. E. O’Brien Butler. 

Mr. Dhani Chand. 

Mr. Tara Chand, B.A., LL.D. 
Dr. H. Chatley. 

Mr. T. J. Coomeraswaini. 
Squadron-Leader A. R. G. 
Cooper. 

Mr, Longworth Dames. 

Mr. B. Phillips Denham. 

Mr, A. Diosy. 

Sir Paul Dukes. 
Surgeon-Commander J. A. 
Forrest. 

Mr. L. C. French. 

Rev. Canon W. H. T. Gairdner, 
M.A. 

Rev. H. H. Gowen, D.D., etc. 
Mr. R. S, Gupta. 

Syed F. H. Hashmi. 

Mr. A. T. Holme, I.C.S. 
Lt.-Col. G. V. Holmes. 
Captain H. N. Hunt. 

Mr. Chotelall Jain. 

Mr. I. P. C. R. Jayasuriya. 


Miss H. E. Karnerup. 

Mr. M. Z. Ullah Khan. 

Babu K. Kinkar. 

Shaikh H. Kwaja Sahib 
Mahaldar. 

Mr. S. E. Lucas. 

Mr. W. J. E. Lupton, O.B.E. 
Mr. C. Majumdar. 

Mrs. C. L’E. Malone. 

Miss Meadowcroft. 

Pandit Gopal Misra. 

Rev. W. Munn. 

Rai Bahadur P. B. Hayuda, 
M.L.C. 

Pandit D, Hath Shastri, B.A. 
Rev. W. Sutton Page, B.A., 
B.D. 

Mr. M. K. Piliay. 

Professor Dyneley Prince, 
Ph.D. 

Mr. I. Saw Hla Pru. 

Maulvi S. Rahim Shah, Mun- 
shi. 

Rai Sahib S. B. Ram. 

Miss E. C. Ridding, 

Mr. T. H. Robinson. 

Mr. H. A. Rosskeen. 

Pandit R. C. Sharma, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Mr. L. H. Williams. 

Mr. M. Md. Yaqub. 
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The following seven have resigned during the quarter : — ■ 

Major 0, D. Brunton. Mr. J. Stanton. 

Mr. R. C. Culling-Carr. Mr. H. A. Stark. 

Mr. P. V. Eege. Professor Syed A. Waliid. 

Mr. P. Sirkar. 

The following five have died : — 

Dr. Blumhardt. Rev. C. T. Lipshytz. 

Dr. G. S. Hitchcock. Mr. W. H. Rylands. 

Mr. F. Legge, 

Oifts 

Mr. Faulds has presented a book of Japanese pictures of 
Buddhist images and a collection of Japanese drawings, and 
Mr. Battle, R.A.F., has given photos of Richard Coeur de Lion’s 
tower at Ramleh and the Roman theatre at Ammem, Trans- 
Jordania. 

Lectures 

Some Indian Nuns and Others,” by the President ; 
A Persian Library,” by Professor Browne, and The Malay 
Peninsula ”, by Mr. Blagden, have already been delivered. 
In January Miss E. G. Kemp lectures on '' Chinese Idealism 
in Temple and Bridge ” ; Mr. Holmyard on '' Arabian 
Chemistry and Alchemy ” in February ; in March Dr. 
Blackman speaks on Ancient Egyptian Literature ”, and in 
April Mr. F. E. Pargiter on ‘‘ The God Indra and Religious 
Contests in Ancient India ”. 


By an oversight the j)ubHcation of the translation of the 
Ghahar Maqah of the Nizarui-i-Arudi, by E. G, Browne, has 
been attributed in the Journal to the Cambridge University 
Press instead of to Messrs. Luzac. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL’S GOLD MEDAL 

At a meeting on 5tli December tbe President, Lord 
Cbalmers, presented the Society’s Public Scbool Gold Medal 
to Mr. S. de Lotbinike (Eton), and the book prize to Mr. S. K. 
Noakes (Merchant Taylors’). 

Lord Chalmers described the institution of the Gold 
Medal twenty years ago for the best essay on some Indian 
or some other Oriental subject ” to approved Public Schools 
in the United Kingdom undertaking to give regular 
instruction in the history and geograj^hy of the Indian 
Empire The award was made first in 1904, and each year 
thereafter in unbroken succession, so that this was 
the 19th year. For this year’s competition the Council 
chose the subject of Tipu Sultan, and when the essays were 
sent in, appointed three highly competent examiners to decide 
on the order of merit— Mr. Foster, Dr. Gaster, and Sir E. 
Denison Boss. He called on the latter gentleman to speak 
at this stage on behalf of himself and his colleagues. 

Sir Denison Boss said it was a matter for regret that more 
schools had not competed for the prize. Other schools 
might have entered without sending papers for adjudication, 
but the fact was that the only schools submitting their best 
essays were Eton, Merchant Taylors’, Bishops Stortford, 
and Cheltenham. All four papers were good, but the 
examiners had no difficulty in selecting those from Eton 
and Merchant Taylors’. They were of a high standard, 
and he thought that both the boys before them, with a little 
more practice in writing, would be capable of writing good 
theses for degrees. Mr. Noakes showed remarkable raciness 
and command of vocabulary, and gave a good picture of 
events passing in the world at the time. But the winning 
Eton essay gave a really admirable account of Tipu Sultan, 
and had the best map. The actual life and career of Tipu 
Sultan were more fully brought out in the Eton essay, while 
the situation of the day was more fully stated in the Merchant 
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Taylors’ paper. Botli essays showed individuality of style, 
and constituted a remarkable performance for boys still 
at school. 

Lord Chalmers tendered his thanks to the exarniners, 
on behalf of the Society for labours which carried within 
themselves the reward that consisted in the recognition by 
older scholars of the promise of future contributions to 
learning in an advancing generation. (Cheers.) You will 
remember, he continued, how in Ibsen’s play the Master- 
Builder was agitated by the thought that the younger 
generation was knocking at the door I have always felt 
that his very agitation proved ihat ultimately he was really 
not a master among builders or he would have taken the 
sound advice of the turbulent young lady from Switzerland 
to let them in. We at any rate in the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which next year celebrates its Centenary, have got far beyond 
the agitations of middle-age — (laughter) — and find a special 
and j)articular pleasure in this our annual meeting to welcome 
the younger generation here, and to award our prizes for the 
encouragement of Oriental studies among those with whom lies 
the hope of the future in the great relay race of scholarship 
and sound learning. (Applause.) 

In expressing the hope that the promise shown by our two 
prize-winners of to-day may ripen into scholarly achievement 
in a not distant future-™j)referably in the realm of Oriental 
scholarship — ^may I be allowed a'word or two on the way our 
series of annual awards has gone in respect of the Public 
Schools competing ? The first place has been gained once 
by seven schools — Rugby, Harrow, Marlborough, Bishops 
Stortford, Dulwich, Shrewsbury, and Westminster ; Denstone 
College has three times been first ; and the nine remaining 
successes have gone to a couple of schools — ^four to Merchant 
Taylors’ and now five to Eton. In scanning the list, I notice 
that the Westminster win was for an essay on an old 
Westminster boy, Warren Hastings, but that Harrow (which 
did not compete when the subject was that great Harrovian, 
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Lord Dalliousie) won with an essay on Clive (founder of the 
British Empire in India) — ^that exceedingly naughty schoolboy 
who was in part, I believe, educated in the school of Edmund 
Spenser, by Dr. Nairn’s predecessor at Merchant Taylors’. 
But though Merchant Taylors’ were not first in the Olive 
competition, they secured the second and third places. 
Eton, on the other hand, won when the subject was the great 
Etonian, Lord Wellesley. It is pleasant to see school tradition 
and school patriotism successful when the theme is a famous 
Old Boy who sat once where the writer sits to-day. 

The presentation was then made amid applause. 

The Eev. Dr. J. A. N^irn said that he wished to congratulate 
the winner of the medal not only as Headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’, but also personally. His success, as they had heard, 
gave Eton a lead over Merchant Taylors’. He liked to 
think of the Public Schools in connexion with India, and 
especially of their famous sons who had gone out to help to 
govern India. He was proud that Clive was at Merchant 
Taylors’. That school had been associated with the competi- 
tion from the commencement, and he hoped that so long as 
it lasted Merchant Taylors’ would take a part in it. Honour 
must be given where honour was due, and he wished to say 
that the success of Merchant Taylors’ in this competition was 
due to his colleague, Mr. Charles Wade, the history master. 
The annual competition was found valuable in the school, for 
the selection of a particular subject or period for study gave 
definiteness and interest to what might otherwise be vague 
and general The present intention of Noakes was to pursue 
a career in India. He found, and he thought the heads of 
other Public Schools found, that there was now among the 
boys less interest in India as offering a career in the Civil 
Service than there was formerly. Possibly the changes of 
recent years, however necessary in themselves, were partly 
responsible for this disinclination for the Indian field. But 
he ventured to make a suggestion which he thought worthy 
of consideration. It was that those schools which had 
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a distinguished record in providing great men for Indian 
service in thfe past should be visited bv someone of authority 
conversant with the whole situation for the purpose of 
addressing the boys informally to show that there was still 
a career in India, honourable and distinguished, awaiting 
the English boy of the right kind. He must add a word 
regarding one who had passed away, and who had been largely 
instrumental in securing the foundation of the Medal fund. 
The memory of Sir Arthur Wollaston was valued by the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, but he wished to say that it was 
valued by friends outside, of whom he claimed to be one. 
(Cheers.) 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Books 

Alamelanima, Sriniathi M. D., Saiislcrit poem on the life and 
teachings of Lord Buddha. Mysore, 1922. From Author, 

Archseologia. Vol. Ixxi. Oxford, 1921. From PuUishers, 

Archaeological Department, Kashmir. Annual Eeport, 1918-19. 

From Superintendent, 

Survey, Burma. Report of the Superintendent, year 

ending March, 1922. Rangoon, 1922. From Govt, of Burma. 

India, Ann. Prog. Rep., N. Circle. Muhammadan and British 

Monuments, 1920-1. Allahabad, 1922. FroniH. Commissioner. 

Progress Report, Western Circle, 1919-20. Calcutta, 1921. 

Fovm High Commissioner. 

Barnett, L. D., Hindu Gods and Heroes. Wisdom of the East 
Series. London, 1922. From Puhlishers. 

Beveridge, A. S., The Babur-nama in English. (Memoirs of 
Babur.) 2 vols. London, 1921. From Translator. 

Buddhaghosacarya, The Padyacudamani. Edited by M. Ranga 
Acharya and S. Kuppuswami Sastri. Commentary by 
K. Venkatesvara Sastri and D. S. Satakopa Acharya. 
Madras, 1921. From High Commissioner. 

Caland, W., De literatuur van den Samaveda en het J aimiiiigrhya- 
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The Introduction of the Cadmeian Alphabet 
. _ into the Aegean World in the light of 
Ancient Traditions and Recent Discoveries 

By ROBERT EISIiER, Ph.B., late Fellow of the Austrian Historical 
Institute at the University of Vienna. 

( Continued fi'om p. 73.) 

III. 

The Graeco - Egyptian Traditions about the 
^'Cadme an'’ Colonization op the JEgean during 
THE Hyicsos Period. 

1, The Hilin-inscription of Gnossus and the Ifylcsos World- 

Empire. 

Sfcill more remarkable than all previous results is the 
exact chronological coincidence of the new epigraphic 
finds with certain hitherto neglected Alexandrian theories 
about the date of the legendary "^Cadmus" and his 
expeditions to Thasos, Thrace, Boiotia, etc. 

As has been mentioned incidentally at the beginning o£ 
this inquiry, the greater part of the above-discussed 
copper ingots have been found in a treasury -vault under 
the ruins of the looted and purposely burned^ palace of 

^ Paribeni, l.c,, p. 339 : “ indici, che I’incendio non fu casuale a me 
sembra che non manchino.” The same applies to all the large Cretan 
palaces. 
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Hagia Triada. They certainly belong to the period 
immediately before the great catastrophe which di vides 
in Onossus, Phsestus, and Hagia Triada the “Middle” 
and “Late” Minoan periods. 



( By kind peo^miasion of the British School of Athens.) 

Now the date of this great break in the history of 
‘‘ Minoan '' culture is synchronically well defined by the dis- 
covery of the invaluable alabaster lid (fig. 10) with the names 
and titles of the Hyksos king, 'Siaav or 'Idpva^ (‘ntr nfr 
^w4r 'n-R' si i2‘ HUin') which lay, as Sir Arthur Evans ^ 

^ Scripta Minoa, Oxford, 1906, p. 30. Of. Evans, Ann. Brit. School 
of Athens, vii, p. 65, fig. 21. Griffith, Egypt. Expl. Fund, Archeeol. 
Rep. 1900-1, pp. 37 f. Heyes, Bibel und Agypten, Miinster, 1904, 
p. 72i. V. Bissing, Anteil d. agypt. Kunsb. am Kunsbleben der Volker, 
Munich, 1912, p. 34. 
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has it, exactly on the confines between the middle and 
late Minoan periods/' On the other side the Horus-iiame, 



ink idb.Wj embracer of 



coasts " (or “ lands " 


the 


last idiogram may also be read ti'w ) — ^probably imitated 
from the Babylonian titles ^ar kibrdti^ and §ar — 

of this king, his title hk Kliw.t, ''lord of the (desert, or 
foreign, or mountain) lands," ^ together with the world- 
wide dispersion of his monuments, which have been found 
— not to mention the Cnossus oizrtment vase — from 
Gebel^n, near the Nubian frontier, to Bubastis in the 
Delta, in the South Palestinian town Gezer,^ and in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad/ have lead Professor Breasted® 
to believe in the existence of a great world-empire of this 
conquering king" extending over the whole of Syria and 
over the islands of the ^gean. 

This theory, which has been accepted by Sir Arthur 


^ bank of a river”, “shore of sea”; Ubraht^ “region, 

territory/’ Muss- Arnold, 367 f. 

® Title given to the Phai-aoh in the Amarna letters by the Palestinian 
princes, e.g, No. 83, Kundfczon ; mat, akkad. “land” is written with 
the same ideograph Xk “ mountains ” as Mw't iMVl . ffian as M h^wt. 

Budge, Book of Kings, London, 1908, i, p. 100; J j ® l|l| 

hJc hisw‘t ffiliii. The Old Babylonian title ^ar TciS^ati, “king of the 
universe,” is applied in the Egyptian form nh-rdr^ “lord of the 
universe” {Jiuva.(rT^s rov ‘6kov, Diod., i, 53), to King Senwosreb I in the 
so-called “instructions ” of Amenemmes I (Sebhe, Untersuch. z. Gesch. 
Ag., ii, 1, 16). Cf. Lehmann -Haupt, ZDMG., 73, 1919, p. 73, n. 1. 

* PEPQST., 1904, 225, Macalister, Gezer., i, 253; ii, 316. 

^ R6vue ArcheoL, Nouv. Ser. iv, 1861, pp. 210, 256. 

® Hist, of Egypt, New York, 1905, pp, 266 ff. 
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Evans,! by Eduard Meyer 2 and by Eudolf Kittel/ but 
criticized on account of the “ rather slight foundation for 
such a superstructure” by James Baikie,* has quite recently 
received considerable support from Dr. Emil Forrer s 
valuable observation,® that there exists loth the records 
of HattusaS {Boghazlceui) and in the Babylonian and 
As^rian cuneiform monuments an entire lack of 
written documents extending over more than 
centuries, and corresponding dironologicalhj with^ the 
Hylcsos period in Egypt. As it is difficult to believe in so 



Fig. 11. 

(By hind permission of the British Museum,) 

long and absolute an interruption of all intellectual life even 
under the sway of harsh foreign rulers, especially since in 
Egypt itself no such break of literary activity was caused 
by the alien irruption, I should prefer to explain the fact 
by the very simple hypothesis that under the supposed 

1 Scripta Minoa, p. 30. See, however, “Palace of Minos’' (1921), 

p. 121. 

2 Gesch. d. Alt.2 I 2, p. 716. 

3 Gesch. Volk. Israel, i, ^ p. 93. 

4 Enc. Kel. Eth., vol. iv, Edinburgh, 1913, p. 890&, art. “Hyksos 

« Unpublished lecture of the 2nd of March, 1920, before the Oriental 
section of the Munich Anthropological Society. 
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Egypto-PlicBnician rule over the whole of Western Asia, 
the old Babylonian custom of writing on clay -tablets was 
temporarily superseded by the exclusive use of perishable 
papyrus-documents under the influence of the Egyptian 
administration and bureaucracy during the alleged 
Hyksos world-empire.^ 

As a matter of fact, the two great catastrophies, the 
traces of which are so clearly visible on the remains of all 
the large Gretan palaces, and which are dated somewhere 
about + 1800 and + 1^^^ by Sir Arthur Evans, 
coincide in a very satisfactory way with the alleged 
world-empire of the Hyksos, “ embracer of coasts 
(+ 1700 B.c.) and with the victory of Thutmosis II J 


(1501-1447 B.c,), 
imj‘iu iionv of 


over the ''island divellers 



the Great Sea as it is called 



Ammon’s panegyric upon that king on the famous stele 


of Karnak.^ 


2. A Neglected Fragment of Conon on a Fhoenician 
Dynasty ruling over Egypt and Western Asia. 

It has, moreover, been overlooked by most modern 
Egyptologists^ that Professor Breasted' s world-empire 
of the Hyksos and its JSgean extension was presupposed 
also by a number of A lexandrian scholars, both Egyptian 
and Greek, who had every opportunity of consulting the 
native records in the great Ptolemaic librarj:^, and who 
connect these traditions with the legends about Gadmus 
in such a manner that we are forcibly reminded of the 
above-stated chronological coincidence of the Cnossian 

^ This would be analogous to the use of papyrus (with Aramean 
alphabetic writing) and parchment in the chancery of the Persian world- 
empire. 

2 The historicity of this iEgean expedition of Thutmosis III is 
questioned for entirely insufficient reasons by the extremely prejudiced 
Professor R. v. Lichtenberg, MVAG., 1911, 2, p. 7- 

® See, however, Masp6ro, Hist. Anc. des Peuples d’ Orient, p. 1628. 
Pietschmanii, Gesch. d. Phoniz., Berlin, 1889, pp. 251-2. 
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Hian inscription with our early Phoenician KaB^yta 
rypdfjb^ara on the copper ingots of Hagia Triada and with 
the first conflagration and sacking of all tlje Cretan 
palaces. 

The most important of these texts is a fragment of the 
Greek mythologist Conon,^ a contemporary of Mark 
Antony, concerning the colonization of the island of 
Thasos, where Herodotus still admired the great Phoenician 
gold-mines and smelting-places of Koivovpa and Atvovpa^ 
‘ — by the legendary liomonymous brother or companion of 
Cadmus : ^01 Be ^oivitce^ rore (xetya ri (d>^ Xoyo^) I'cr^uop /cal 
t^9 /caTaarTpe'\}rdpLevoL to ^aaiKeiov ev &r}^aL<; 

rah AirfviTriai<; ev)(pv, araXrjvai Be KaS/xov ov'^ o)^ ''EX\7 jp6<? 

Kara ^i]T7)a-iv Evpa/wr)^ . . . dXk^ IB lav ev 

Evpdirr) p, 7 )Xcivdl>p.€vop TrXdrTeadac . . . This is a very plain 
statement that — according to a certain tradition (X0709) — 
there was a time when the Phoenicians were somehow 
a great power, and having overthrown a great part of 
Asia, ruled over it from their royal residence in Thebes, 
of Tipper Egypt, and that precisely at that time one of 
their princes set out to conquer Europe, that is, the -dEgean, 
Westland." As the tradition (A0709), quoted by Conon, 
is obviously a polemic against the current Greek view of 
the story (. . . oh^ ''EXXr)vh ^acn , . .), it must be the 
local tradition of some non-hellenic place or the opixiion of 
some barbarian Xd7fc09 dvi^p — in this case quite patently of 
an Egyptian priest or scholar, just as the numerous parallel 
tales quoted in opposition to Greek myths from 
Heliopolitan or Memphian authorities by Hecatmus or 
Herodotus. Since a Xoyo^ about Phoenician Icings residing 
in Upper Egypt and rulioig, not only over the Nile valley, 
hut also through a great part of Asia, can refer only to 
tlie period of the Hyksos dynasty, we have to look out for 


^ In Phofcios, BibL A5. 

® See above, p. 63 f., n. 4. 
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it among the various traditions of the Ptolemaic age 
concerning the dynasties between XII and XVIII of the 
Manethonian series. As a matter of fact Julius Africanus 
and Eusebius of Ca3sarea/ in their excerpts from Manetho, 
call the Hyksos (dyn. xv) ^olvLKe^ ^ivoc while 

Josephus,^ omitting these words, only says that '' others call 
them Arabs ” (rtv€f; Be Xeyovcriv avrov<i''Apa0a<i eXvat) The 
difference is easily understood if we remember that Joseph us 
says expressly that he himself used several occasionally 
diverging manuscript editions of Manetho.'^ Whether 
these divergencies are due to Manetho himself, who may 
have re-edited his book more than once, or to later 
editors,^ is of minor importance ; the essential is that the 
significant detail accords so perfectly with the quotation 
from Oonon. As we know for certain that Manetho® 
went considerably out of bis way in order to work such 
heroes of Greek pseudo-histpric legend as Danaus and 
Atyv'irTo<; into the trend of his Egyptian history — he 


1 In Syncell. ed. Bonn., i, pp. 113 ff. Cf. Euseb. Pmp, Ev, x, 13. 
Chron,, i, 157. 

2 Contra Apionem, i, 14. 

® See Polyaen, viii, 4. "'Ajj.aa-t^ ( = Ahmose Dyn., 18) iv 'nphs^'Apa^es 
TToXe/xcp. Cf. below, p. 199, on Apollodor Trepi j/ewK. The native Egyptian 
texts call the Hyksos (= Cf- the Ben^ ‘Ammi, Gen. xix, 

38, or 'Ammon (cuneiform AmmAn), ^Ulie people,” or walad ^Amm^ the 
national name of the South Arabian Kaiahdn, or Mnij'io, that is i^Apa^es) 
Mavj/esoTai, a tribe mentioned, according to the Arabian historian Uranios, 
in Steph, Byz., s.v. Cf. also the Arabian traditions about an 

*Amahqit& or Adaean dynasty of Egypt, residing in Awar, Caussin de 
Perceval, Hist. Ar., i, 7-13. Yaqidi, Expugn. Aeg. ed. Hamaker, 
p. 41, 60 ar, Tabari, Chron., i, pp, 209 f., 261 f. Abulfeda, Hist. 
AnteisL, pp. 30, 70, 100. 

^ After explaining 'T/coutrtrws {lilc'io vulgar contortion of lilc'w 

hsm’t) as TrQip.ev€s^ he quotes from another copy avr ty pd(f>^) 

the explanation alxjJ-dXuroL {hik^w), Cf. Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes 
iii, 530, n. 66 (Leipzig, 1909). Ed. Meyer, Ag. Ohronol., pp. 71 ff. 

® Ed. Meyer, Ag. Chronol., pp. 73 ff., would not attribute to Manetho 
himself the identification of the Hyksos with Phoenician kings. 

® Joseph c. Ap, i, 15, 26. E. H, G. Muller, ii, 573 [50]- Euseb. ap. 
iSync. chron., pp. 1351, 293, ed. Dindorf. 
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identifies them with Armais {Hovemheb) and Ra^messes (I) ^ 
or Sethos (!) — I have no doubt that he took quite as much 
trouble for the even more important figure of Cadmus, 
and that we have in Conon nothing else but Manetho's 
version of the Oadmus-legend. 


3. 'Kdhfxo^s and 'Ayijvdop as Egyptians and the Ethnic 
Names of the Hyhsos Princes. 

As a matter of fact, there is no difficulty in recon- 
structing the possible rationalistic theories of an Egyptian 
scliolar about the KaSyu,o 9 -legend. Even as in Greece^ 
where the personal name KdhfJi^oq is not unfrequently met 
with — for instance, in Thasos, ^ in Kos, ^ in Miletos^ — 

the personal name | \\ 'j Kdml, Eastman,’' 

^‘Easterling," (above, p. 64, n. 3), occurs in Egyptian docu- 
ments of the 19th dynasty.^ It is a typical slave’s name 
likep^J Kftjw'i, ‘"the Cretan’’;^ pilmrwfi), “the Amorite"; 
trtw/' the Arzawa-man " ; Irst, “ the Alasiote ’’ (Cyprian); 
pi Rwki, “the Lukka" (Lycian) ; ti-M'di, “the Matoi- 
woman"; ^p)i Nhsi, “the Nubian” or “-Negro ”(= Dn3‘’D, 
(jyivee^, LXX) ; pi H^rw (= Gen. xxi, 22) = the Horite, 
pi S^siVy the ^asu ( = Bedawii) ; 


' Euseb. ap. Sync. Chronogr,, 155&. Of. Ed. Meyer, Ag. ChronoL, 
pp. 77, 85. Most probably the often represented hundreds of sons and 
daughters of Hamses (II) — s. Breasted- Ranke, p. 350 — renainded 
Manethos of the legendary hfty sons of Aegyptus and of the fifty 
daughters of Danaus. 

2 Rev. Arch^oL, xii, 1862, 2, pp. 372, 376. Jonrn, Hell. Stud., viii, 
1887, 429, 38. 

^ Herod., 7, 163f. Said., s.v. *'E,rtixapfxos ; Hippocr. , cf. 7. 

^ Beside the legendary, possibly pseudepigraphic historian, the son 
of Pandion, we have K., son of Archelaos of Miletos, Suid., s.v. 
A Roman public slave K., an executioner in Caesar’s time, Horace, sat., 
i, 6, 39, is probably also an Ionian Greek. 

® Account lists on an Ostrakon, Brit. Mus., 5630, Hos. 29558, yellow 
5647?;; see W. M. Muller, Or. Lit. Zeit., 1899, Ho. 2, c. 38. In the 


same document occurs the 
Kftjw4i “the Kaphtorite ” 



or “Cretan” = Greek MpTirhos as PH. 
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''ihe Jono-Tyrsenian ( j| ^^7 p-n-JSwd%r 

= he of Hazor ; tl-nt “ she of Hatti ” ^ ; Mdri, '' the 
Mu5rite,^ etc., quite analogous to modern Jew’s names 
like '' Lissauer Berliner Leipziger ”, ''Pariser”,. 

Lemberger ”, Torino , Milano, etc. 

Now it is very characteristic of the period between 
dyns. xii and xviii, the so-called Hyksos period, that in it,, 
and almost only in it, such undistinguished barbarous ” 
slaves’ or rather soldiers’ names — most probably simply 
the current popular titles of the chiefs or generals of the 
respective foreign mercenary I'egiments who had locally 
and temporarily usurped the throne — occur aa names,. 
surrounded with the magic cartouches and pompous titles* 
of Egyptian Pharaohs. We find a “[p Nlisi”, or “Nbsi’h 
son of the Sun, king of both South and North Egypt- 


m 



the Negro ” — ^reminding us of 


other famous condottiere-tyrants, e.g. of the Roman 
Emperor Pescennius Niger, a Syrian by birth, of the 
Biblical “Cushan” ( = ''the Ethiopian”), Judg.xxxvii, 1-11,. 
of also a Syrian king of Naharain and of Lodovicn 

il Moro — brazenly showing off the boomerang ideogram 
of the foreigner after his name,® a Son of Re,” {R)tr. 


1 W. M. Muller, As. u. Eur., 380, took this to mean : “ Our support 
(column) is (the) Turla.” I prefer to think of a compound ethnic like 
'Apa^aiylirrm (Pboh, 4, 5, 27; Mare. Heracl. per mar. extr., 1 , 11. 

Luk. deor. cone., 4. Ev. Marc. 7, 26. Tupa-rji'ol n€\a<ryoi,. 
Soph. ap. Dionys. Hal., 1, 25). 

For all these names see Heyes, Bibel u. Ag., pp. 32 f. 

3 Hec. Trav., xiv, 62. Spiegelberg, Z. Assyr., xiii, 52 f. Caspar!,. 
ZATW., 1909, xxix, p. 2682 . 

^ the Malahite-land (Sinai),. 

Diimichen, Geogr. Ag., 174-8. 

s Budge, Book of Kings, London, 1908, vol. i, p. 79 (Papyrus Turin, 
Bee. Trav., xv, 99 ; Ahnas, pi. 4, B 1 and B 2). Cf. x>* 100> Kehsi, as 
“King’s son ”, either the same person or rather his sou. 
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A/WW\ AAAAAA 




^ lu of Redeneh = o Patdi^vof; 


= tlie Sinaite; a whole dynasty (xvii) of '"Nomad’' kings ^ 

/, written 


reigning in Thebes ; 

o o 


C3ID 
I I I 


later also (^"q ® which is simply Toiv% 

the “ errant ” or “ vagrant ” one, partic. pr. of Hebr. nvil 
Aram. Nirn “ to roam ”, or “ to wander about ”, that is the 
■“ Nomad at-Tihi, as we should say in Arabic, with the 


' Stele of pimtj-'i, Bi’it. Mus., No. 630. Budge, l.c., i, p. 86, as 
Pen- , . . then. Bub the restitution of the <i:z> on the is quite 

certain from the determinative of the high-flying bird. See on Hhvio^ 

variant Tnn'io ° ® in the Sinuhe. story, Eisler, Ken. 

Weihinschr. Ereib., 1919, p. 1376, where I have first explained the old 
-crucial ethnic of the Rin'io a,s thB,t of the Eedenneh of the Sinai 
Peninsula, the ^l?atdvpol of Ptolemy, 5, 16, 3. The name was later on — 
in the New Empire — extended all over “Upper” and “Lower 
i?e^en7ieA” = Syria (somewhat like the Erench “Allemagne”, which is 
meant for the whole land up to the Memel, nob only for the real south- 
western Alemanian districts). 

® Of. the Qddjdr dynasty reigning till quite lately over Persia, if 
Eather Anastase (al Machriq, p. 868 ff.) is right in identifying this 
family name in its various forms, Gliadjar^ Kotchar^ Katcliar^ Qatcliar^ 
Ghatchari with the Turkish word cotchar^ “a nomad,” which is used 
from the seventeenth century onwards for the Turkoman, Uzbeg, etc. 

^ See on these names Sethe, Untersuch. z. seg. Gesch., i, Leipzig, 
1896, p. 4, n. 2. Sethe has well observed that the name — which would 
read (quite nonsensically) t% “great bread”, if it were Egyptian — is 
probably non-Egyptian. He supposed syllabic orthography, and there- 
fore transcribed T^ The above-given Semitic explanation is of the 
greatest historic consequence, because the descendant of these three 

Nomad” kings is the very ’A‘h-mose who expelled the dynasty of 
Avaris from Upper Egypt and became the founder of Byn. 18, which is 
■consequently hy no means an autochthonous house^ but itself a Beduin 
family of Semitic usurpers. This explains the imperialistic Asiatic 
policy of the New Empire, the frequent new Semitic loan-words of its 
language, the Sutes cult of Byn. 19, etc. 

^ Of. the Arabian tribe Tijdha (sing. Tihi) from Tih (Badiet ei Tih, 
“Wilderness of Wandering”) = “Wandering” in the Sinai — the 
Biblical ^eres nod — ^from Hnn “to wander about ” = “the erring”, 
^Svandering ones ”. There is also a dialectic variant niTID “to 
err about ” ; from this is derived Talm. KST'M “ Arabian nomad ”. 
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Egyptian pronoun Skenjen-Ee', whom Re'^ has made 
brave/' his successor, the great Nomad " '3), with 

the same Egyptian pronoun Skenjen-Ee' and hn III 

— ^the '^great strenuous Nomad " Skenjen~Ee', whose 
mummy, with a badly smashed head, is in the Cairo 
Museum — all of them obviously very proud of their 
Bedawin origin,^ 

Finally there is a prince and “Son of Ee' " called 
'Imw = “ ‘Ammw/’ the '' Ammonite '' or “ Ammite 



AAAAAA 

AAAA^A 

^A/V^AA 




being written in an affected 


unusual orthography, comparable to the philhellenic " 
orthography “ Bayern" (instead of “Baiern ") for Bavaria, 
introduced by King Max I, or to a modern '' Smyth ", etc. 
Finally there is an usurper irsw w' Arsam, 

a Harri " (Arsawi = “ man of Arzawa " in the South of Asia 
Minor) in the later interregnum between Merneptah and 
Setnekht. 

If Manethos treats “Cadmus" — as he seems to do 
according to Conon's above-quoted text — as an Egyptian 
prince of the “ Phoenician " (Hyksos) dynasty of Thebes, he 
may well have done so, for all we know, wn'th respect to 
some not yet rediscovered native document mentioning 
a petty king or prince of that period named Kdmi^ even 
as the slave above (p. 176, n. 5). He /las actually recorded 
in his list of Hyksos kings a certain Ilax^av;^ that is, 


< ( 


AAA/W\ 

0 I'mt, Budge, l.c., 

deserfc-dweller ” cf. Arab, ioa‘nah, “desert, 
2 Budge, l.c., i, p. 99. 


i, 99, may be ja^enUf 

}j 





Great Harris Pap. , 


PI. 75, 1. 4. Budge, l.c., i, 194. Gressmann-Kanke, Texte u. Bilder z. 
Alt. Test., p. 250. See, however, Weill, Journ. As. ser. x, vol, xvi, 
1910, p. 285. 

^ The article is justified if the name is an Ethnic one, but to Egyptian 
proper names of kings Manethos never adds the at the beginning. 
W. M. MiiUer’s idea, MVAG., 1898, iii, ]23jj, that IIaxva.v could, be the 
name ^i-Jcnn-R‘ of Apophis I without the at the end and with the 
article at the beginning is very hazardous. 
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apparently, En‘n%, '' the Cana'ansean,'' a name which 
has not yet been found on any native monument. 

In Josephus, Lc., the name reads JlTrap^mv, and it is quite- 
possible to see in the initial ^Air with W. M. Mtijler, l.c.,. 
a remnant of an original i7r((»(;6i>)7ra;;^ra9, the copyist- 
having inadvertently jumped from the first to the 
second; and although I cannot believe that %rd 9 or 
could be an adequate rendering of knoi R\ it is yet quite 
possible thatlla;}^mz^is reallyJlTrcocjb/.s' ‘'^knn R (‘Aaknon Re'), 
for we have the remarkable statements : (1) that Xrav is the 
native Phoenician name of the Tyrian Jiji'jvcidp, the father' 
of Cadmus, Phoinix, etc. (Ohceroboscus, a late grammarian,. 
6th cent. A.D., but with excellent old sources, ap. Bekk. 
anecd. 1181, 20; Etym. Magn., 635, SO), and (2) that- 
this Ayijvcop father of Cadmus ruled in Egypt, first 
in Memphis, then in Thebes, which corresponds to* 
the above-quoted passage of Konon, and with the 
real historical progress of the Hyksos invaders, and 
emigrated thence to Assyria^ (Nonnus of Panopopolis- 


^ This is a feature of the greatest interest, because it corresponds 
remarkably with a detail in Manetbos’ Hy ksos-story (Fragm. Hist, fir., 
ii, 566), which ha.s been considered hitherto as a pronounced anachronism. 
The Phoenician invaders are said to have built Avaris as a frontier- 
fortress against the Austrians, “who were a great power at that time 
(the same phrase as in Konon, /xdya ri X^x^ov, above, p. 174 1), We know 
now, from the new Assur-finda, that as a matter of fact at the end 
of the 11th and during the 12th dynasty the Assyrian world-empire 
extended to the frontiers of Egypt. Sargon I (E. Forrer : about 2150* 
or 2180 B.c.) of Assyria built bridges [titurri) and a “front-work” or 
“frontier structure” Imrran ’f^^Mduha) for the “road of the 
land Meluha” (=sSinai and att-ddh,), and Samsi-Adad (1., Weidner, 
A.D. 1852-1860) again pu.shed forward the Assyrian frontier to the- 
Lebanon and the Mediterranean coast. Cana ‘an and Phoenicia xoere 
As&yrian provinces at that time and the independence of Egypt was 
threatened by the old Assyrian world-empire. It is this period which, 
established the dominance of the cuneiform script and the Akkadian, 
language in the diplomatic correspondence of Western Asia and Egypt, 
which can be traced back to Dyn. 12 { W. M. Miiller, OLZ., iv, 1901, 8 
MV AG., 1912, xvii, 3, p. 8, n. 2). 
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in Egypt, 4th cent, a.b., Dionys. 3, 2979)> It is therefore 
•quite possible that Manetho may have, for the purpose of 
his theory about Cadmus, identified the Egyptian king 
JJdxvcLv ( = the Cananite), 'Aa~kenon-Re',with the 
legendary Tyrian Jlyy']vo>p, especially as the inscription 
Mariette mon. div. 38, stating that Sute§ of Avaris set all 
the lands under ^A^akenon Re's soles seems to prove that 
this king also ruled over an empire such as the Konon- 
Manetho text attribxites to the Phamicians. 

Most probably the qualification of theHyksos kings as 
^olvLK6<; l3a(riX€t<; and as is based in the main on 

a correct interpretation of such kings’ names as Uax^av 
“ the Cananite ’\p n Rtn, "the Redenneh” or " Eaithenite ”, 
" the Nomad 'iinw the " Ammite Just as Rtn'w 
is in the New Empire simply a name for Cana'an and 
Syria, so could Manetho take Kdmd as another name for 
Phoenicia, as the land ‘'east’' of Egypt, especially since 
Kedmd is connected with Kpni in the classical Sinulie 
story, and since he ma}^ have understood (just as Gardiner 
in his recent edition) Kpni = Gabalitis-^ Gebalene as being 
the well known Kp>ni = By bios. 


^ ISfonnus has throughout used good old Alexandrian sources. The 
tradition connecting KtiS/to? and his father *A 7 ^y<w/> with the ISfile-land 
goes back to Pherecydes of Athens (age of Herodotus), who makes 
marry a daughter of the Nile (PHG., i, p. 83) who begets Kd^fios. She 
is called 'AyxipSrj (var. 'hyx^vS-fi, Apyioir'^), which could easily be read as 


Egyptian 



^anh h% 11% or ^anli }pj a name occurring 


in different dynasties. In Schol. II., 1, 42, “ Agenor^’ is a descendant 


of the cow-heroine ''Id — which is Egyptian 




and of her son *'E7ra^o?, which is JppUpw, “that Nile,’’ or hpypw, 
“that Apis-” bull. Schol. Eur. Phcen., 247; Phoinix ( = Xi/as *(nom.), 
above) and Agenor are both sous of Tco ; Id’s father, the river-god 
is hij “ the bringer of inundation.” 

® See Ken. Weihinschr. , p. 138, note to 1376* 
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4. ^wir-n-R Hitn and the Asiatic Campaign of 

“ S'eCTdJO'Tpt? ”, 

So far the native documents agree very well with the 
Conon-tradition of the rule of a Phoenician dynasty in 
Memphis and Egypt. But were there ever native 
Egyptian traditions of an Asiatic and even iEgean empire 
of those Egypto-Phoenician rulers which can account for 
the most interesting parb of the Conon-fragment ? Most 
certainly the statement is not^ like Professor Breasted's 
modern analogous hypothesis, based on an archaeological 
collection of the Hian monuments dispersed all over the 
ancient world and corresponding in such a remarkable 
way with the tradition of a Hyksos world-empire. Did 
Manetho know any triumphal inscriptions of an Apopy 
or Hian, attributing to these kings victories over Asiatic 
territories and even over the ''island dwellers in the Great 
Green ”, like those which the Karnak-stele attributes to 
Thutmosis III, whose royal spouse was a descendant of 
the Theban "Nomad kings”? I believe we can easily 
show that in any case such traditions did exist and da 
still exist in certain quite well-known Graeco-Egyptian 
legends — that is in the legends of Sesostris and of Osiris 
as conquerors of the Eastern world. 

Ever since Professor Sethe, in his excellent essay on 
" Sesostris first investigated the ancient traditions about 
a world conqueror ^ea-oio-rpL^, ScoaTpL<;,^ ‘^Seaococrrpt^sf 
SecrococTL^^ "^Vesoris, or Sevozis,^ and showed that Herodotus 
meant by his Sesostris one of the Xllth dynasty kinga 

^ Untersuch. z. ag. Gl-esch., ii, 1, Leipzig, 1900, 

2 Malalas, p. 25, 19 if,, and Suidas, s.v. :§cio'Tpiy, Cramer, Anecd., 2, 
pp. 237, 27, 238, 1. Sefche, p. 8, n. 5. 

® “ Sesoostris,” Ausonius, Ep. 19, 21. But I am not sure whether 

the Latin oo is not simply a graphic device to render Greek co. 

^ ‘‘ Vesozisin Justin, Orosius, Jornandes, may be a transposition of 
*Seoozis or a (minuscular) misreading of Vesoris. See below, p. 191, 
note, 1, 3. 
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Senwosrt H or ^ S-n*-W^rt,^ 

I I O aa/wva 1 o 

names formerly pronounced Userteseii by modern Egypto- 
logists, the puzzling problem has remained unsolved, how 
the '' comparatively insignificant military exploits '' of 
Sn-W^r-tlll^ could have led to the detailed legend of 
Sesostris' world-wide conquests, especially in Asia. 
Besides there remained as a minor formal diflSculty 
the second sigma in S'eo-axrrpt?, which Sethe himself calls 
inorganic'". 

The solution of this puzzle is offered in a very simple 
way by the monuments of Hian's world-empire,® taken 
in connexion with the above-quoted Conon (Manetho) 
fragment as to the Asiatic empire of the Phoenician kings 
residing in the Egyptian Thebes, if we consider that 
Hian's Egyptian prenomen ® is : the good god, Son of 


Swsr n Re' “ made mighty by Re’." 





This would 


^ Louvre, 0. 14. Sethe, Lc., 7a. = “ Man of (the goddess) Wsrfc.’^ 

This explains the form 5<»o-Tp«, for the aaaaaa n could be omitted and 
S‘W^rt would equally mean “ Man of W^rt This seems to decide the 
question of etymology discussed by Sethe, p. 7, l.c. 

“ Sethe’s hypothesis that the tradition may have been derived by 
Herodotus from what he believed to be Sesostrian trophies in Asia and 
Europe is impossible. This archaeologic or epigraphic method may be 
credited to Professor Breasted, who infers a world-empire of Hian from 
the dispersion of his monuments, but never to Herodotus. The Sesostris- 
legend must have been as popular wherever Herodotus went as the 
stoi’y of Alexander Dhu’l ICarnain (Iskender Rumi) in the whole modern 
Orient, or he would not have been shown the Hit bite rock-inscriptions of 
Karabeldere and Bel Kaive and countless other monuments as Sesostrian 
inscriptions. Or if the attribution of these monuments and countless- 
other “ Sesostrian columns ” was his own idea, — which is quite possible, 
for he criticizes (II, 106) people who attributed them to Memnon 
(Humbanumennu of Elam) — he must have known the Sesostris-tale 
before such an idea could have occurred to him. We must not forget 
that Herodotus could not read hieroglyphs, nor even distinguish them 
from Hitbite’’ script! 

® Of. basaltlionof Bagdad, Brit. Mus. 987, our fig. ; colossal mutilated 
sitting statue from Bubastis in Cairo, Budge, Kings, i, 95. 
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l3e something like ^Snsria in cuneiform, and it is nothing 
•else but the great conqueror’s name ScocrrpL<;j as given by 
Malalas and Suidas, most certainly after good classical 
•sources.^ The n between the two r’s of n R would 
probably be assimilated or blurred^ in the popular dialects ; 
besides it is syntactically superfluous, as Swir R would 
give about the same sense, ar for s before r would be 
regular as in Bostra for Bosra, Edhpa^; for Esra, Asdrubal 
for “ azru-ba'al ”, Mearpacp, for etc. As to 

Setlie’s inorganic ” second o- in ^eacoarpL^, we have 
apparently both in the Turin papyrus and in the Karnak 
tablet® two names of the same type and evidently of the 
jsame period, of which the latter shows this second — 


P 1 Q “ made mighty by 

disk of Re' ” and 


the 




^SwSr tiwi R, 


(Karnak tablet No. 44, Lepsius, Auswahl) . . . 
‘‘made mighty of both lands by Ke‘” (Turin 
papyrus, p. 126), and written in Karnak, according to 


Lepsius,^ even witli three ss as 



This 


^ See n. 2, p. 182. 

2 Of. Sebhe, l.c., p. 8 ; ‘^das n war wohl weggefallen, wie das im 
Aegyptischen Qfter der Fall ist.” 

* Budge, Book of Kings, i, 86 f. 

^ Upper and Lower Egypt. Prof. H. Schafer kindly writes me 
•(20. 4. 21) that neither he nor Sethe have any grammatical explanation 


to offer either for a form with 



let alone 


Could it be 


a foreigner’s barbaric orthography for ‘*son of Re^, made 

mighty of both lands” and ‘‘son of Re‘, son of 

the one, made mighty over both lands ” ? 

® Konigsbuch, Taf. xv, No. 33. But see Sebhe, Urk. 18, Byn. iv, 609, 

(g nPl=) ; iinmoglich oder ^ oder P sondern wie lli (ms) 
BAnedite.” 
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would be in Greek letters, and con- 

sidering with Sethe, I.c., p. 9, that in wSi'* the final r <3> 
may have been worn down at a very early period — as in 

so many other stems of this kind — to an (j (i or i) and 

that the vowels of roc may have been toneless. If this 
name did exist — be it even as a scribe’s mistake — in certain 
Egyptian king’s lists, ^eSwo^j-Uwl-Ri would be the nearest 
possible approach to Xea-oona-rpt-^; that could be imagined. 

To sum up : It is easy to see that some rather similar 
names of dynasty xii and of the Hyksos period have been 
fused into one or confused, either unintentionally or — 
much more probably — ^under the influence of the^^C6?m^a^^o 
memoricB against the Hyksos invaders. Sn-wSrt (dyn. xii) 
should give regularly '^Sevoco(x{T)pc<; with or Seuowcn^; 
with n if the r was spoken as a j (wosje) and the t ignored 
as in GCG for Is.t. Both these forms coidd easily 
he mistaken in Greek for an eventually existing name 
^ecrococr{T)pt<; = Ssw^'' t^wj R\ or ^€cr6coart<;, as Diodorus, that 
is to say, Hecataeus of Abdera, spells the great conqueror s 
name, especially as the Greeks of Naucratis had a habit 
of writing their ny" s as indeed, very like their 
sigma’s.^ Dropping the n, = “man of ’WoireV 

would give 5'a)cr(r)pi-?, that is, almost exactly the same 
sounds in the spoken language as the etymologically 

^ 0 , the dS or & fn-iKpSy of the Greek, is occasionally, as its name shows, 
a it-sign. 

“ Eor the vowel of cf. cuneiform Maiiachpiria, Nimurria, etc., for 
Mn-hpr-R^ and N-m^%t-R\ The form Seo-oprcoo-if given by Eratosthenes 
{Budge, I.C., Ixxiv) looks vez’y much as if it had originated through 
a transposition of the very similar minuscule letters <r and p from 
*'2,6voa-pro)is, which would perfectly correspond to ReAoSr R^ tiioi, 

3 See the table oE alphabets appended to Lar fold’s Handbook of Greek 
Epigraphies, Munich, 1914. The form Seo'oyxwcrts is due to a con- 
fusion of the great conqueror with the Pharaoh Sheshonk of Dyn. 22 
(cf. Joseph, ant., viii, 10, 2, 3), whose Palestinian expedition is recorded 
in the LXX, and had therefore to be mentioned and discussed by the 
native Egyptian historians. Sheshonk (Sotio-aKos, Joseph., 

Afric.) is indeed called Sesonchusis-2e<r<l7X"^^^ Eusebius’ quotations 
from Manetho (Budge, Kings, i, Ixx). 

JBAS. APRIL 1923. 
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different name Swsr-n-R' or 8wsr-{nyR‘ of Rian, the 
Hyk-sos ”■ wliose basalt-lion was found near Baglidad, 
and wlio^ therefore, must have penetrated with his army of 
Bedouin camel-riders and Cana'anite horse-chariots ^ into 
the veryheart of the Assyrian world-empire. Nothingcould 
be easier for the learned Egyptian priests, whose hatred 
against the Hyksos is so patent in every word of the 
Greek traditions about them,® tl]an to attribute the military 
exploits of ^%osr-n-‘R' Hiin to the older III of 

dyn. 12, whenever they discussed this greatest asset of 
their national '"gloire” with their Greek interlocutors. 
It is by no means necessary to believe in the reality of 
a gigantic overland expedition of n R' HUn across 

the Taurus into the heart of Asia Minor and again over the 
Bosphorus into Scythia. Most probably a prince from the 
North-Syrian Ja’adi ® empire of “ Sam'al that is the one 


^ Sefche has well observed (Nachr. Gott. Ges. Wiss., Gesch. Mifcfc.,. 
1916, 1372) trhafc the Egyptian name of the horse, ssm, is Caim‘anite 
D^DID, a dual with the specific Cana'aiifean ending 4m, instead of 4n 


(Arabic or Aramean). As the word is probably originally an Aryan one 
(a^ya), it should be observed that accoi'ding to Arrian (cf. Suid., s.v. 
XldpQoi) the Parthians broke into their later dwelling-lands the time 
of Sesostris, king of Egypt, and of the Scythian king ’laud^crr]^’^ 
(obviously TavdTua-rjs = Gandi§, the first Kossacan king !). 

2 They did nob breathe a word to Herodotus of the whole Hyksos 
dynasty ! 

^ If we may eon elude from the nameHiiJn (p. 187, n. 1), that the Ja^adi or 
of Samal — mentioned in the Kalamuwa, H^dad, and Pana- 
ma wa inscriptions of Sendjirli — played a prominent part in the confedera- 
tion of Semitic peoples who subdued Egypt and established the ‘^Hyksos 
dynasty, this would explain why the Hyksos are regularly called the 


i'^di'w [| ^ the “pestilent” ones (e.g. Pap. Sallier, i, 1 ; 

Breasted, Hist. Eg., 215 ; Masp^ro, ^Ib. ^gyptol., i, p. 198 ; R. Weill, 
Journ. As., 11 ser., 1913, i, p. 802 ; cf. Groff, La Malaria, 1891) by the 
Egyptians ; why the “ plague-infected ” ones are continually mentioned 
in all the Greek accounts of the Hyksos period, and why finally the 
Exodus of the Jews (Jehudim D*’*!!!!'’) was brought into connexion with 
the expulsion of the Hyksos by all the Hellenistic historians. 

If the name JaCadi, Jahidii^ Semitic, ifc can easily be explained as “ the 
oppressors” from VTIK or T’X, and Egyptian “ calamity, 

“oppressor,” “plague,” may well be the same word. 
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place where the name^aiaTi^ has been found again in 
the genealogy of a ruling family, who had subjected 
Mesopotamia and ruled over Cana'an and Egypt, and who 
had the fleet of the Plioemcian towns at his disposition, 
could easily fi'ighten most of the Asianic petty kingdoms 
into voluntary allegiance to his empire and into a revolt 
against the over-lordship of Hattusas, re-uniting in this 
way all the land, which had once belonged to the world- 
empire under the powerful sceptre of Sargon I of Assur 
(2180-50 or 2000-1982 B.c.) (see above, p. 180, n. 1). 

If this Egypto-Phoenician world-empire was thus based 
to a great extent on the naval power of a Phoenician 
thalassocracy, Conon’s story about Cadmus’" colonizing 
the mininor districts of Thasos and Boiotia, the well- 

O 

established simultaneous burning of the Cretan palaces, 
and the contemporary Hian inscription of Cnossos are all 
explained in the simplest way. On the basis of a 
Phoenician naval supremacy even the apparently 
fantastic exaggerations of the extent of Sesostris' 
empire — its extension into Thracia, Scythia — enter into 
the domain of sober historic probability. Having subdued 
the Minyan ^ thalassoci-acy of Crete, the Phoenician galleys 
would certainly not fail to sail through the Bosphorus 
into the Black Sea and to take up the former sea-trade 


1 Sayce, PSBA, xxiii, 1901, 96; Lifcbmann, SBAW, 1911, 985 ; 
Lidzbarski, Eph., 1915, iii, 225. 2 OO 3 . 

2 The Cretan Minos^ that is is only a different spelling of 

Menuwas, Mfvuas, the “Minyan’’ (Pick, Oriecli. PN^ 429 ; F. Hommel, 
Grundr., 684). As PN “ Mennas ” occurs in the Chaldic inscriptions of 
Van about 800 b.c. (Hommel, l.c.) and— most eharacteristically— as 


a prince 




o © 




(2 > Mnw^ 

' W XC AAAA/VA J I j 

from the lands of the Phcenicians ”, in the Sinuhe story (age of 
Sesostris I). The Armenian landscape Mivucfj? (Nicol. Damasc., cf. 
Joseph. Antq., i, 3, 6 ) is mentioned as Minua^^ in the Gudea-inscriptions 
(statue B, 6 , 4). Cf. the 7 ?? round Orchomenos, MiVuain Thessaly, 

in Phrygia, the island Mivvta, between Pathmos and Lade with the 
different islands and towns called "Mivua, 
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of tli6 'TrXevcrduTmu Kara vdKo<^ Mcvvaif^ with tlie Oolcliian 
gold-coast and with the Scythian tribes on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea.^ As the Egypto-Semitic pirate- 
traders established settlements for the exploitation of the 
gold-mines of Thasos and of tlie Thracian Pangaion, they 
certainly garrisoned the gold-coast at the Phasis-delta, 
where the natives collected the gold-dust of the Caucasian 
rivers with the famous gold fleeces.® Herodotus was 
apparently quite right where he speaks — ^frorn autopsy — 
of a Sesostrian colony of circumcized Egyptian soldiers at 
the mouth of the Pliasis, among them black-skinned, 
wooly-haired Nubian Matois and — according to an 
inofenious observation of Dr. Emil Forrer ^ — also the 

o 

Shardana mercenaries of the Egyptian army of the New 
Empire. 

6. The Conquest of King Osiris and the Hylcsos King 
wir-R-Bovcnpi^, 

Apparently Bwir n K Hiin was not tlie only great 
conqueror of the Hyksos dynasty. The inscription of 
Apophis ‘Akenon Re‘, 'riinder whose soles the god of 
Avails set all the lands,'' has been mentioned on p. 181. 
Most probably the other Apophis, too, ruled over a world- 
wide empire, for we have in Syncellus' extracts from 


^ Pindar, 01., 4, 69. 

® Hence the genealogical connexion of “Cadmus” and “Phoenix” 
with Phineus of Salmydessos and ^ipSttoKis, 

^ Strabo, 11, p. 499 j Appian, b. Mitbr., 103 ; Plin. n. b. 33, 15. 

* After speaking of the Egyptian rite of circumcision practised by 
the Phoenicians and the Egypto-Colchians, Herodotus says (ii, 105) : 
“I will add a further proof of the identity of the Egyptians and the 
Colehians. These two nations weave their linen in exactly the same 
way, and this is a way entirely unknown to the rest of the world. . . . 
The Colchian linen is called by the Creeks 'iSapBopiKSp.'’' Evidently the 
hoplites of the Sesostrian army were Shardana, just like Manahpiria’s 
most famous lansqenebs. In peaceful times, when they “lay*" low”, 
they may have taught the natives the special technique of Egyptian 
linen weaving. 
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Manetlio/ the significant words that Sesostris was held 
second only to ''Osiris'' by the Egyptians (co? viro 
AlyvTTTLOiV fJi>€Ta ^'OaLpLV 'TTpodTov vofjuLadr)paL)» This shows that 
Manetho was already acquainted with the story of the 
viGtorious campaigns of Osiris throughout the whole 
ancient ivorld, the novelistic development of which is 
given — not after Hecataeus of Abdera, but possibly after 
Euhernerus ^ or Leon o£ Pella ^ — in Diodor., i, 15e_g~205, 17 
(cf. Plat., de Isid., 13 and 72). This tradition of Osiris as 
a conqueror ^ and Egyptianizing civilizer of the whole 
otfcovpivT) has no foundation whatever in the genuine 
Egyptian myths about the marty^-^ed suffering corn-god 

and vegetation spirit Osiris, Wsjr. 


On the other hand the fact that certain Egyptian 
theologians did not hesitate to derive the name of the god 


-< 5 >- 


J ^ , Usiri (also ^ w^isirj) from w^r, " mighty/' 


^ Sethe, I.C., p. 13, cf. p. 3. The fact that Josephus (Anbiq., 
viii, 10, 2, 3) ascribes the Asiatic eaiupaign of Sesostris, as related by 
Herodotus, to Sheshonk of Hyn. 22 is no reason for doubting with 
Sethe, I.C., the Manethonian origin of Syncellus’ extracts about 
“Sesostris”. For Josephus certainly used other Egyptian sources 
besides Manetho and certainly several editions of Alanetho. The use of 
the form :^oiL;craKos — instead of the Manethonian SeVcoyxts or ^ecrSyxa^cris — 
shows that Josephus has used a Jewish-Egypbian source dependent on 
the LXX in this place. See also Wiedemann, Theol. Lit. Zeib. , 1901, 186 f. 

^ Thus Hiller von Geertringen in Pauly-Wissowa, iii, 1076, 1. 12. Cf. 
Steph. Byz., s.v. Busiris. 

^ Hepl ruy kut' A^yv7rToy decoy hphs A6yov, Clemens, strom., i, 21 ; 
Augustin, Civ. Dei, xii, i; Jacoby in Pauly- Wiss., vi, 968, 1. 59. Cf. 
E. Schwartz, ibid., v, 671, 11, 43-59. 

* The description of his campaigns is exactly parallel to the descrip- 
tion of those of Sesostris. He passes through iEthiopia and Arabia to 
India’s frontiers, through the lands of Asia and over the Hellespont into 
Thracia. He, too, erects everywhere his inscribed victory-pillars. The 
tendency of the Hellenistic author becomes transparent where he gives 
the names of Osiris’ two sons — one clad in a dog’s, the other in a wolf’s 
skin, who accompany their father as leaders of his army — as Anubisand 
Ma/ceSo?/ (for the correct w'olf-god’s name Wp-w% possibly with regard 
to “protection ”) and makes him Osiris’ viceroy for Macedonia. 
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and to translate it with oySp//zo?/ ''the strenuous one/' " 
leads to the simple explanation that the " world-conquering 


king Osiris " is not the Qod but a human "good 

one of the historic Egyptian hmgs of the 


" imperialistic " period, who strove to extend the 
boundaries of the Pharaonic empire far bej'ond the realm 
of the old " nine bows". Now a king, w'hose name could 
be transcribed or U§iri — more correctly ^Ao-ovatpt — 


is the other Apophis 



'twir the "Great 


Mighty Re'". 

If this predecessor of ^wir n R' Hi'^n-'Sdiorpi^ was an 
even greater conqueror than the owner of the Baglidad 
lion, we can understand ihsip^Ao-ovaip, in Greek Boner 
became the one really popular name of a pow^erful 
Egyptian ruler with the Greeks.* A "name to conjure 


1 Plut. de Is., 37, 43. 

^ Budge, i, p. 93; Rhind. Pap., pi. i; Cairo-door Rec. Trav., xiv, 
27, No. XXX ; Naville, Bubastis, 22, 35. 

® Whether the names Uatcripis and TLatcripas are Usiri or Wsr~t or 
Pi I do not know. The initial B for is analogous to Botfcripis — 

pr Usiri^ the place-name of the four Egyptian toMms of this name 
(Sethe, Pauly-Wiss, iii, 1073 f.). 

^ It has been an egregious mistake of modern historians to follow the 
'Opinion of Eratosthenes (Strabo, 17, p. 802) that there never was an 
Egyptian king or ruler of any kind called Busiris. Even so Herodotus, 
2, 45, was misled by his Egyptian informants into denying the 
possibility of the Busirian human sacrifices (about them see Lefebure, 
Sphinx, iii, 3, p. 129). Most obviously the legend alludes to the typical 
representation on the Egyptian triumphal monuments of victorious 
kings of all ages : the king slaying with his archaic ceremonial weapon, 
the stone mace, a horde of kneeling prisoners of war of different foreign 
races, while the god of the temple in question leads a long row of 
fettered prisoners from vanquished lands and cities towards the king, 
to whom he presents the sword of victory (Sethe, MVAG., 1916, 316). 
Especially images referring to the annual feast of “slaying the 
Imiiyw ” (Capart, Rev. hist, rel., 43, 1901, pp. 203, 2271), i.e. the Syrian 
^Icoviraif the sacrifice of the “ Typhonian ” men {Mij’tof) (Plut. dels., 
73 ; Biod., i, 84) may well have given rise to the legend of Greek (Ionian) 
prisoners sacrificed regularly by a cruel Egyptian king. If the 
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with like tliat of the Assyrian Ninyas — Tukulti-Ninna 
according to E. Forrer — of Semiramis '' (Samuramniat), 
or of the Cretan Minos ; like that of Alexander the Great 
in the whole near East, or of Attila, the Hun in the 
German mediaeval sagas. 

Thus,apparently,A^^p^7’‘?^i^^H^^7^and'A^- TTir-i^'Apophis, 
the two world conquerors, ‘'Sostris'' and '‘Osiris”, of 
Greek legend, really mark the transition from the peaceful, 
defensive policy of the Old and Middle Empire to the new 
militarist and imperialist age of the New Empire, brought 
about by the introduction of new tactics with Cana‘anite 
war-chariots into tlie Egyptian army, by the admixture of 
the warrior-blood of the desert tribes into the new 
dynasties, and by the prevalence of the Piuenician 
manufacturers’ pirates and merchants trading spirit over 
the agricultural, autarchic, and peaceful mentality of 
the genuine old-fashioned and conservative Egyptian 
fellah. 

6. Cadmus as Gontempoouiry of JBusiris or Proteus, 

Having identified pS 'Ao-^^s^-Bi Apophi with the 
xenophobe king Busiris of the Greeks, and having found 

triumphal *:S,€ac6(Trpidos (rrij^ai did exist in Thracia, Asia Minor, and 
Syria, they certainly showed — occasionally also called 

(Budge, i. 160) or ^^-ivsr-R‘-Boviripis in this position. The 
arresting of all “ foreigners ” landing in the Delta refers simply to the 
energetic measures of protective marine-policy against the Greek 
{H^nb.to or Hdlopian) pirates, which we know to have been taken by 
several Egyptian rulers after the 11th dynasty, and which certainly 
became more disagreeable for the after the Phoenician mariners 

held the delta harbours. The story of Herakles and Busiris is quite 
analogous to the Theseus and Minos story ; as Minos in the non- 
Athenian literature, so Busiris is also occasionally described as a great 
law-giver. If the story of the world-conquering Osiris in Diodorus (see 
above) makes Busiris the resident or locum tenens of the absent Osiris, 
this is clearly an Egyptian popular etymology explaining the name as 
bio Usiri in “place of Osiris”. Hecatieus (Diodor., i, 46), who places 
Busiris more than 1,400 years — evidently one Sothis period — after 
Menas — that is about 2000 b.c. after the short chronology — and makes 
him found a dynasty of eight kings, with another Busiris at the end, 
seems to mean the two Apophises of the Hyksos period with his two 
Busirises. 
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Conon (or Manefcho) connecting “Cadmus'' witli the 
world-empire o£ the Hyksos dynasty, we shall not be 
surprised to find '' Cadmus " treated by other ancient 
historians as a contemporary of “ Busiris 

In the Chronicle of Eusebius^ — where we should a priori 
expect to discover Manetho's version of the Cadmus 
legend— we find a- passage which, although somewhat 
connected with the above analysed fragment of Conon, 
is yet manifestly derived from another soui'ce. In tlie 
year 560 of Abraham, that is 1456 B.C., there is the 
following entry : ical KdSfio<i arro 0r)^d)v fcar^ 

ALyv'irrop (=^ on the Nile) i^e\66vre^ ek rrjv Svplap^ Tvpov 
fcal ^iSa>vo<; e^aaikevaav (Jerome : Plicenix et Cadmus de 
Thehis Aegyptiorum profecti apud Tyrum et Sidonem 
regnaverunt), and to the same year: Bov<npL<; /card top 
NelXov roTTov irvpavvei . . . ^hov<i KarkOve, This is 
parallel to another passage of Konon (32), which has 
been traced back witli convincing arguments by Hoefer,® 
to the TlaXXyviafcd of one Hegesip>pos of Mekyhernaf a local 
historiograplier of Pallene of the early Alexandrian age : 
. . . KdSfio<^f fxeO" ov avvarralpei Upaireix; AlyvTrrov ryv 
Bovoripiho^; ^acriXeLav and to Philargyrus in Virg. 

Georg. IV, 30 . . . Pallene insula . . , hanc Proteus 
quondam propter Busiridis crudeliiatem Aegypto petiit. 

It is, howevei’, highly improbable that Eusebius' notice 
should be derived from Hegesippus; for the mention of 
® Proteus, whom the Greek historians held to be con- 
temporary with the Trojan war, because of Odyssy, 
S365, 385, does not accord with the date 1465 B.C., 
assigned to “Phoinix" and “Cadmus" in Eusebius, since the 
fall of Troy is placed in the years A.D. 1059 by Pherecydes, 


^ Migne, Patrologia Graeca, xix, 383, cf. Pafcrol, Lafc., xxvii, Chronic. 
Hieronymiannm ad aim. 560. Synkelh, p. 1620. 

® Note the difference against 6tF’Aor(rup/ai/ ill Nonnos, above, p. ISO, n. 1. 
^ Konon, Greifswald, 1890, p. 55. 

* Cf. fragm. 6, Fragm. Hist. Graec., 4, 424. 
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1096 by Isocrates, 1171 by Sosibius, 1183 by Eratosthenes,. 
1198 by Juliiis Africanus, 1208 by Kastor, and 1334 by 
"Timseus.^ If Eusebius had known or used a source' 
connecting '' Proteus” with tlie Kdhfxov diroLKia^ he would 
have mentioned Proteus and placed the respective entry 
somewhere about the much later year of the fall of Troy. 
Consequently he must have used another source and 
may be considered as an independent witness for the 
Cadmus-Buvsiris synchronism. 

How Proteus came to be connected with Cadmus is easy 
to guess, if we read in Herodot., ii, 112, that his refxevo^,. 
south of the Ptali temple of Memphis, is the TvpicDv 
(TTparoTreSop, the “camp of the Tyrians”, and that round it 
dwell Phoenicians from Tyrus. The historian who first 
spoke of tlie flight of king Proteus and Cadmus and made 
it coincide with the rule of the legendary xenophobe king 
Busiris, has certainly thought of a general ejection of the 
Plioenician yueVoi/cot of Memphis, in a similar way as 
Hecataeus of Abdera (below, p. 196) interpreted the 
Danaus and Cadmus legend. 

Diodor, i, 62 — that is to say Hecataeus — gives as the 
Egyptian name of the king, who was called according to- 
Herodotus, l.c., in the language of the Greeks JTpa)T 6 U 9 , Ker7]<;^ 
and adds that he was not of royal descent. The equation 
of Greek Upwrev^ with Egyptian or rather Xhr}<;f‘ 

is easily explained : the well-known Egyptian title 

lit. a “ prince ” ( = princeps), German “ Furst,furist ” 
( = “ first”), a “ count” (from M.t), “ front” (m'hi't, “ at the 
front ”), is, indeed, an exact equivalent to the Greek wmrd 

^ Ginzel, Hdb. d, ClironoL Leipz., 1911, ii, 359. Manetho makes the 
fall of Troy coincide with the last king of dyn. 19 (©ouwpis), Pliny (36, 65) 
with Ramses II, others with (Schol. Odyss., 14, 278 ; Eustath. 

Cram. Anecd. Paris., iii, 48S ; Sethe, Sesostris, Ss). 

Sethe, ibid. 

2 Cf. Diodor, i, 64. Cf. Hecataeus, Kecpprjv for Herodotus (2, 127) ^ 
X40pr)v — H‘/ E‘. 
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npcoT€v <; — as also see the Semitic KaS/^o? '’Dip, literally the 
'"fore” man, the man ‘'at the front The function of 
such a title as a kind of personal name — as people used to 
call Bismarck " der Ftirst”, Luitpold of Bavaria " cler 
Regent'', and Wellington ‘'the Duke"- — is not unheard of 
in Egyptian. We know e.g, one prince and governor of 

Nubia (18th dyn.) named simply pi ''the 

Regent",^ an " Plyksos "-king JIfr "leader of 

armies " = " General who may or may not be identical 
with Manetho's first Hyksos-king XaXar/s = ialif = the 
Sultan or " Commander It is, therefore, not impossible 
that a ruler "not of royal descent", that is a usurper, 
should have been known as " the Count " or " the Prince " 
of Memphis. The supposed synchronism of tliis 'Xer?;? or 
^npcorev^* with the Trojan war, that is, according to the 
Graeco-Eg 3 ^ptian scholars with the end of dyn. 19, might 
lead one to think of the Syrian usurper hailing from 
Arzawa (above, p. 179, n. 3) and ruling about 1200B.C., that 
is just about the time of the fall of Troj^ according to the 
dates of Julius Africanus and Kastor (above, p. 193, n. 1). 

The fliglit of this Egyptian Proteus to Pallene is also 
alluded to by the learned Alexandrian poet and librarian 
LycoplhTon (born between 320 and 325 B.c.) izi his 
"Alexandra", where vv. 115 fF. are explained by the 
commentaries® on that abstrusely enigmatic poem, probably 
on the basis of explanations by the author himself, as 
referring to the flight of the Egyptian Proteus to Pallene, 
in the Thracian Chersonesus and to the subsequent 
marriage of the hero with Topcovri^ the eponymous heroine 
of the homonymous town. The latter detail shows that 


^ Therefore = “the Eastern one”, because of the Jcibla towards 
sun-rise. 

2 Budge, I.C., i, 153. 

® Ibid., i, 69. 

* Budge, Hist, of Egypt, iii, 146i. 

® Schol. Lycophr. Alex. ed. Scheer, ii, 60. 
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Lycopliron and Hegesippus, of Mekyberna, are not 
dependent on a common source, for the latter calls the wife 
of Proteus not TopcouTjj but XpvaovoT) know-gold 
obviously with reference to the Cadmean discovery of gold- 
ore in the neighbourhood of the Thracian Pangaion.^ It is 
very interesting to observe that, according to the above- 
mentioned commentators of Lycophron,® the dwelling- 
place of this Egyptian anroiKta of Proteus and Cadmus, 
that is the, delta of the Strymon, was called little Egypt : 

av^erat, yap vtto tt }? Karaavpaph^Tj^; l'\vo9 NeL\ov^\ 
a reason which might be believed to point to a region 
situated on tlie Syrian coast, where, indeed, all the harbours 
and roads are continually choked with sand and mud by 
the current coining from the Nile-mouths, but certainly 
not for the region around the mouth of the Strymon. 
Since we know that AlyvTrTo<^ is the Egyptian '^gh{‘f) 
the “flooded land’’, the “inundation region”,^ and not 
at all a Greek word applied to the Nile delta and valley 
by Greek settlers, it might possibly be a vestige of early 
Egypto-Phoenician colonization.^ Unfortunately we do 
not know whether the name is old and popular or whether 
it is late and due to a comparison of the Sbrymon-delta 
with the Nile-mouth region by later learned geographers 
or seafarers of the Hellenistic age. 

In all these traditions king “Busiris” of Egypt plays 
the part of a “ Pharaoh oppimsor ” in what may be termed 
a Phoenician “exodus” legend, while Cadmus, Phoinix, 


^ Clem. Alex., i, p. 207B>Ari3totle>Hellanikos (Crusius in Roscher’s 
Myth. Lex., ii, 1864). KctS/ioy . . . fx^riWa, ra ^repl rh Uayyatoy 

iTrev^Tjcrey <}pos. 

^ See also Steph. Byz., S.v. A^yuTrroy : €(rTL Se icai Kiyvrro^ (xiKpd, 
Tiimpel, die Aebhiopenlander, Eleckeisens Jbb. Suppl. 16, 161 ff., 174. 
See, however, E. Maass, de Aescli. Suppl., pp. xxii, xxiv. 

® See E. Naville, Jourii. Egypt. Archeol., vol. iv, 1917, pp. 228-33. 

^ 111 view of what has been conjectured above, p. 188, on “Sesostrian’^ 
trade-settlements on the shore of the Black Sea, the ancient name 
Aegypsits (Geogr. Rav., iv, 5, p. lOSis) for the modern Tul6a in the 
Delta of the Danube might also be remembered. 
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ProfceuS; efcc., figure as the Moseses and Aarons leading the 
Semitic emigx'ants from Egypt into a new and happier land. 

7. Cadmus and Danaus. 

This characteristic view of the Cadmus legend is taken 
also in a fragment of Hecataeus of Abdera or Teos ; ^ the 
author, who composed liis philosophical history of Egypt 
during the reign of Ptolemy I, relates how the Egyptians,, 
in order to assuage a god-sent plague (see above), 
drove out of their land a number of heretics and foreigners 
who would not conform to the national cults, ^ and thereby 
irritated the gods against the natives : the bravest and 
most strenuous of the exiles emigi^ated ek EWdBa kuI 
TKvd<i erepov^ Torrov^y e^^ovre^ d^ioX6yov<; rjye/xova^y d)v rjyovvro 
Advao^ Kal rS)V dWcov eTTLcl^aveaTaroL, 6 Be ttoAu? Xdo^ 

i^eireae eh vvv Kdkovpievijp ^lovBatav. 

It has long been noticed^ that this is an attempt to 
combine the Greek legends of Danaus and Cadmus with 
the well-known popular contamination of an account of 
the expulsion of the Hyksos with the Jewish exodus- 
traditions. The latter combination — which is certainly 
not without some foundation of historical truth, and which 
goes back in part to the Biblical exodus documents- 
themselves^ — needs a special investigation. The story of 
“Danaus"’, living first in Libya, tlien in Egypt, and 
emigrating thence before the wrath of Atyvirro^; to Argos, 

^ Phofc. Bibl., i, 46, cod. 244 ; Hiodor. xl (15), 3, 2, p. 542, Wessling. 

2 It is a standing complaint of the Egyptian sources against the 
‘^Hyksos” that they neglected the cults of the Egyptian gods — showing 
thereby the true Bedawin spirit. See the Sbabl-Antar inscription of 
Queen Hatshepsut, the story of Seknen Re’s fight against Apophis, who- 
knew none of the gods but his lord Seth of Avaris and the Setnekht 
inscription, quoted above, p, 179, n. 3. Hi'^n SaJtrrpis calls himself 
“beloved” — not by Re‘, or Seth, etc. — but by bis own genius (1*9) ! 

® Ewald, Aitertiimer d. Volkes Israel, ii, 1202* 

Thus very acutely IC Dyroff in Helmolt’s Weltgesch.-, Leipzig, 
1914, vol. iii, p. 271. I have treated the subject in detail in a still 
unpublished lecture before the Munich Oriental Society in 1919 about 
the brothers of Joseph as sare miknS— “shepherd princes” (Gen. xlvii, 6). 
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is manifestly the popular Greek version of the invasion 
of the mixed rabble of Libyans and seafaring ^gean 
pirates — among them the BUniwni ( = *Aai)dFove<i to 
Advaoi, like AvKaove^ to Avicioi-Rwki), and 




CWl 



Akawas = ^AqalFoc'^ — into the Western -Nile delta 
during the old age of Ramses II, ^ the king with 
the countless sons, above, p. 176, n. 1 — and of their 
subsequent expulsion under Merneptah (about 1220 B.C.). 
Nothing could be more plausible than the flight 
of the vanquished pirates in their galleys to the 
shore of the Peloponnesus, where they seem to have 
imported the Egyptian name Atyvirro^, ‘‘ flooded land,’’ to 
a certain Argive cape, still known to the age of Hecataeus of 
Miletus,^ and the Egyptian names ’'Ii/a% 09 , 

Ay)(^f.p6T] (above, p. 181, n. 1), and perhaps also ^op-o}-v-ev~<i 
Fr 'o n iw '"king of the coastland” into the genealogy of the 
Argive kings. The connexion of this exodus ” with the 
expulsion of the Hyksos is quite arbitrary.^ Possibly 
there may be a confusion of Danaus and the Diiniwnt 


with the inhabitants of the Hyksos city 


Zo^an ® 

AAAAAAA 


D‘n = Taz/i 9 at the bottom of it, perhaps not even that. 


^ The Egyptian orthography — AgaTFot shows that primarily the West 
Caucasian pirates are meant whom the Greeks (see Tomaschers article 
Achaioif 21, in Pauly- Wissowa, i, 205) called Ax^uol or ’A/ce?ot (Arr. , 
Peripl., 84), a name which has been plausibly derived hy Schiefner 
from the Abkhasian w^ord dqd “ coast-dwellers ’h It is the Caucasian 
equivalent of the later Greek term ‘^Tretpujrot = coastmen The Adt^uoi 
or *AavdFovis are the people living on the Sard?] = “ the dry land 
Breasted-Tlanke, p. 356 ; Breasted, Records, iii, 576, 579. 

^ EHG., i, p. 28, No. 357 ; Schol. Eurip. Orest., 872, ed. Schwartz, 
i, p. 185, 3ff. 

^ Eusebius, Chron., Hieronymus, l.c., places the flight of Danaus 
twenty-five years before that of the aTrouda Kad/aov into the year of 
Abraham 535 ”1481 B.c. He knew Hecataeus’ theory and meant to 
criticize the implied synchronism. The Parian marble chronicles (ed, 
Elach, Tuebingen, 1883 ; EHG. i, 533 ff.) place the immigration of 
Cadmus into Thebes at 1519, that of Danaus into Argos at a.d. 1511. 
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There remains again the connexion of the KclS/iov arroiKia 
to tlie iEgean with the Hyksos-age, this time not with 
the acme of the Phoenician empire over Egypt, hut with its 
final overthrow. The statement of Biodov. Sic. I, 23, 4, 
that Cadmus, the fcricrrrj^; of ^ Boiotia came thence 

from the apparently homonymous Egyptian town ©7]Scti — 
ipiw ,^ — is certainly derived from Hecataeus of Ahdera, 
like an analogous passage in Gharax of Pergamon? 

8. ’ The Gadmean Colonists described as Arabians by A pollodorus, 
Polemon of Ilion, Lysimachus of Alexandria. 

We have already mentioned incidentally (above, p. 175, 
n. 8) that according to Josephus' excerpts from Manetho, 
certain people said that the Hyksos were Arabians." 
One of these Alexandrian authors, who defended this 
opinion — probably Ptolemaeus of Mendes ^ — is used, but 
not quoted by Polysenus (Strateg., vii, 4; A.B. 162), where 
he speaks of the campaign of the conqueror of the Hyksos, 
Ahmose, against the Arabians ” (. . . iv '7Tpo<^ 

ApaSa<i irokefx^). 

^ The name is probably akin to that of the Thessalian (Phthia) and 
Asianic towns in the Troas, near Miletus, and in 

Kataonia ; and also of Lycaonia ; see Pick, Vorgriech. O.N., 

78, 81, 128. As T and 6 may alternate in “Asianic” languages, we 
might 'with Prof. Sayce, JSBA. , ix, 1893, 119, compare also rd^at, rd^eai, 
and Carian or Lydian rajSa “rock ”, Qrj^ai = “colles” in old Italian and 
Greek dialects, Varro, de re Rustica, 3, 1, 6. Lewy, Semit. Fremdw., 

р. 208, would derive from nn^n= “ ark” because of the Theban 

legend about the “ Ogygian” flood. Of. Steph. Byz. s. ratpapos: drj^rj — 

Kl^<j)TlOV (=:nil*'ri !). 

2 Sethe, Z.Ae., 45, 85. 

^ Mythogr. Gr., p. 324, Westermann ; fr. 13. PHG., iii, p. 639, M. : 
'2,€jj.€Kr) 7) KdBpLOV dvydrrjp A-eyerat Kvijcrai Trph rod ydpLOv' rhp Be TraiSa Qeiorarov 
6pra 6 KdBpLOs Sidrt eK Trvphs i<r<i^97} TrepieTire kcu riderai abr^ AiyvirTtov Atopbcrou 
Trdrpiop ^pofia. 

^ He is the author to whom we can most probably trace the Greek 
mentions of the conquest of Avaris by 'Ayuwcrfs (Tatian, Or. ad Graecos, 

с. 38. Euseb. praep. ev., x, ii, 14 Gaisf. ; Clem. Alex., Str. i, 21, 101. 
Euseb,, I.C., X, 12, 2. Julias Afric. ap. Euseb., l.c., x, 10, 16 ; SyncelL 
Bind., i, 120, 281 ; [Justin], Coh. ad Graec., c. 9. 
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If we find in Strabo, x, 447, that Apollodorus of Atlaens, 
the pupil o£ the great Alexandrian philologist and inter- 
preter of Homer, Aristarchus, classifies in his treatise on 
the Homeric “ ship catalogue '' the companions of Cadmus 
immigrating with tlie hero into Ex'etria and colonizing 
Pallene (above, p. 192^) as Arabians ot KdhfMco 

(rvvSoa^dvT€<;)^^ it follows that lie connected on the one side^ 
like Konon, the Cadmus-legend with the traditions about 
the Hyksos, and that he followed on the other hand those 
Ttvky for whom the Hyksos were Arabs. A passage in 
Bekker, Anecd. (i, p. 783 shows that Apollodorua 
had mentioned the introduction of the alphabet into* 
Greece by Cadmus in this connexion. 

Two more authorities for the connexion of Cadmus 
with the Hyksos can be traced indirectly : 

First Polemon of Ilion, the famous epigraphist 
(cTTTjXofcoTra^) — 3rd/2nd century B.c. — and secondly 
Lysimachus (probably 1st century B.C.). 

If we suppose — with Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget, 
1886 — that the latter famous but rather insipid cicerone 
is throughout dependent on the learned Polemon, whom 
he never quotes, in order to conceal his plagiarism, we 
cannot fail to see that Pausanias® refers to Polemon- 
when he criticizes with linguistic arguments, relating to- 


^ Cf. Plufcarch, Theseus, 5 : ol ovx *Apd^oov ws- 

ivLoi vopi,i(ov(np, and Diodor,, iii, 65, after the Thebais of one Anbimachos 
(age of Plato), who calls the Thracian Lycurgus an Aral) king. 
Herodotus, 5, 57, expressly mentions the Gephyraean Cadmeans as 
^oivuces ! 

® . . rSov crroLX^lcDV evpirriP . . . KaS/uLOU ^acri, rivls 5e ^oiviiccov evpiirecDT 
TTphi BiaKTopop yeyepprj(r6ai . . . Uu^oScSpos 5e ip Trepl crrotx^lcop Kal 

^iwis (a Delian author on music) . . . 'jrph KdBfxov Advaov ^eratto/xfo-at avrd 
(pao-Lp (cf. however Euseb., above, p. 197, n. 4). iTriixapTvpova-Lp roi^Tois at 
Mt\r}(riaKol cruyypa^€?9 . . . ov^ n:al*AToA\od(apo 5 ep ye^p KaTa\oyip Trapariderai. 

^ ix, 12, 2 : roTs oSp po/ii^ova-i eis yrjp d<piK€<rdai KaSjuop t^p ©rj^diBa Aiy6Trriop 
Ka\ ov ^OLPiKa Spra, icrrlp ipdpriop r(p XSyqs rTjs^AOrjpds rayTTjs rh opj/uu, cfri Oyya- 
Kara yXiacrcrap toop ^oipIkup KaXe^rai Ka7 ov iSdiy Kara r^p Atywricop (pepprjp. 
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the alleged Phoenician name of ^dr]ua ''Oryya,! wliich are 
oerfcainly not his own literary property, the opinion of 
those who say that Cadmus, who immigrated into the 
Thebais, was not a Phoenician, but an Egyptian. Since 
we know through Euseb. Praep., ev., x, lO.js that Polemon ^ 
{fragm. 13 ) dealt at length with the question of the 
•expulsion o£ the Hyksos by king in the first book of 

his Greek History — thus, obviously in connexion with 
Greek “prehistorics’^ — it is highlyprobable that he brought 
this event, like Hecateus of Abdera, into connexion with 
the immigration of Cadmus into the Thebais (and possibly 
of Danaus to Argos). The linguistic argument in 
Pausanias, Lc., as well as other orientalizing etymologies 
•connected with Thebes,^ would suit the learned Polemon 

^ Schol, Eur. Phoen., 1062; Schol. Pind., 01. 2 ^ 4 ; Steph. Byz., 
"^OyKarai, Hesych. , S-wV. "'Oynas ^Adrjyar ras ^Clyvyia^ ‘TrvXas Aeyei. Tzetzes, 
Alex. Lycophr., 1206: ^'riyvyos Alyvn-riaif $a(ri\eh^ ^dep 6 Kddfios 

■VTnjpx^Vi eXd^p iv ras cTTrairtAovs eKTierc Kal ^O.yvylas ttvX^s eAcc^Aetre, 

■xdpTu wot‘f)(Ta9 els ovofxa rStv Alyvirrlafv Of. Photios S. v. Kaicd, ii, 

p. 277, Ko. 6 : K6.^(xov rhp "'^yvyov. Suidas, s. v. ^{lytyia /ca/cct. The 
genealogy which makes “ Cadmus “ a son of Ogygos should be com- 
pared with the Arabian tradition (above, p. 175, n. 3) that the Hyksos 
were Amalelcites^ for ^Aguy in Phoenician pronunciation — cf. Akkad. 
■agagu “be powerful ”, Miiss-Arn., 13 /j — the hwacrr-hs is the title of the 
Amalekite kings (JSTum. xxiv, 7 ; 1 Sam. xv, 8, 9, 20, 32 f.) and \Agagi 
in the Book of Esther is s^nionymous with Amalekite. 

^ XloXepLUiv eV rfj Trpdtrg rwv "EXXrjviaKuv taropiaPf Ps. Justin, Coh. ad 
•Graec., c. 9. 

2 Cf. abov^e, p. 198, n. 1, and Schol. Eurip. Phoeniss., 638 ff. ; Tzetzes, 
Lycophr., 1206 ; Etyin. Magn., 450, 41; Eustath., Ilias, 2, '503, where 
the name of Thebes is said to be taken from the cow, which led Cadmus 
to the spot, for (TvpLorrl Xsyerai tj ^ovs. As a matter of fact, there is 
no such word for cow in Syrian or Aramean, except sehati, mSST. 
a “sacrilicial victim” of any kind, not necessarily a cow. But there is, 
in fact, as E. Assmann has observed in an otherwise very hazardous 
•essay, Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 1920, 3/1, c. 18, in Egyptian (Brugsch, 

Wb. 7, 1347), a word Jj “jmung cattle,” “calf,” 

written with the determinative of a fettered sacrificial victim. This 
would seem to suggest an Alexandrian origin for the said etymology of 
Thebes, and it might be well to remember that Manetho’s birthplace 

Sebennytos |s=:5 

after the “sacred calf” (Diimichen, Geogr. d. alt. Aeg., p. 253). 


xeoQrtoT‘'f') was itself called 
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far better than his plagiarist Pausanias. From it we 
gather that Polemon tried to prove that Cadmus, although 
hailing from Egypt, was not an Egyptian native, but— as 
Konon-Manetho (above, p. 174 fF.) represents him — one of 
the ^ 0 LVLK 6 ^ ^hoi /Sao-iXew, who fled to Greece after 
had destroyed tlie stronghold of Avaris. 

The traces of Lysimachns’ treatment of the subject are 
found in Tacitus. He quotes Lysimachus’ account of the 
expulsion of the Hyksos (identified with the lepers and 
Jews,^ in Hist, v, 3). If, therefore, we find in another 
passage of Tacitus — without quotation — the statement ^ 
that the Egyptians claim to have invented the alphabet/ 
but that the Phoenicians brought the art of letter- writing 
to the illiterate people of Greece at a time when the 
Oana'anite fleet ruled the sea, with an express reference 
to the Oadmus-legend, it becomes highly probable that 
here, too, Tacitus is dependent on Lysimachus, and that this 
Alexandrian held a similar view as HecatsBUS of Abdera 
about the over-sea migration of Cadmus being connected 
with the expulsion of the Phoenician invaders from Egypt. 
Even as Hecataeus (above, p. 196), he must have divided 
the emigrants from Egypt into two classes : first the dite 
under Cadmus, pi'ofiting from their command over the 
fleet to sail to Hellas, and second the misera plebs of the 
lepers under Moses expelled overland into the desert and 
building there the misanthropic state of the Jews, upon 
which he strives to heap every possible ignominy. 

1 Josepli, c. Ap., i, 34 f. Of. Raymond Weill, Journ. Asiatique, 
1915, p. 95. 

^ Ann., xi, 4 : “ Prinii per figuras animalium Aegyptii sensus mentis 
offingebant . . . etlitterariim aemet invmtoresperhibent, hide Pho^nicas, 
quia mare praepollebaiib, intullisse Graeciae . . . Quippe fama est 
Cad mum classe Phoenicum vecLum rudibus adhuc Graeciae populis 
.arbis eius auctorem fuisse ...” 

® That they really did so in Plato’s time appears from the famous 
passages, Phaedr., 274c, and Philebos, 185, of which a new analysis will 
be found in my paper, Plato u. d. fegypb. Alphabet, Archiv. f. Gesch. 
a. Philos, xxxiv, 1922, pp. 3-13. 

JRAS. APKIL 1923, 
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The result of the foi'egoing analyses is that there was 
a consensvjs sapieyiti'iim among Alexandrian scholars about 
the historic connexion of the Cadmean colonization of the 
MgQis, and consequently also about the date of the 
introduction of the KaSfjb'ijia ^pdfXfjbara into Greece, either 
at the ahme or at the final expulsion of the Hyksos 
dynasty of Egypt. Chronologically the latter view comes 
nearer to the Herodotean date assigned to Cadmus (about 
1510 Yet this date, obtained by dead-reckoning of 

generations in lialf-mythic genealogies, is suflEiciently 
distant from that attributed to ’J4/aa)crt9, the expeller of 
the Hyksos, by Alexandrian scholars,^ to prove tliat their 
theoiy about the age of Cadmus is in no way influenced 
by the Milesian \oyoypd(l>oiy who were indeed, as a matter 
of fact, totally ignorant of the whole Hyksos episode. 

In reality, there is not the slightest reason for the 
assumption that any part of the expelled Hyksos ‘ 
invaders did emigrate oversea to the iEgean coasts. The 
theory is purely constructive and proves no more than 
that the above-quoted Hellenistic scholars did take it for 
granted that the Phoenician “ Cadmus came from Egypt 
to Greece and that they naturally wanted to explain this, 
paradox. 

On the contrary, the theory about the Hyksos empire's 

^ According to Herodot., ii, 44, there are five generations between 
Herakles and Cadmus ; ii, 142, he says that three generations are about 
100 years ; ii, 145, he gives 900 years as the period between Herakles 
and his own age (about 450b.o.). This gives about 1060 years — not 
1600 as the MSS. of Herodot., ii, 148, have — because the later scribes 
misread the western ^i-sign X = 60 for the Eastern x^'Sign X = 600, 
which would have been written xf/ in Thurioi — as the period between 
Herodotus and Cadmus. Cf. Wiedemann, Hei'odot’s, ii. B., p. 517. 

^ According to Manetho the last year of Alimose is 1657 b.c. Euseb. 
gives aim. Abrahae 294 = 1722 b.c. -318 = 1698 b.c. for "'A/j.cocris. Julius 
Africanus places the ‘‘exodus” and the expulsion of the Hyksos 
1797 B.c. Breasted places Ahmose 1080-1567 B.c. according to good 
astronomical evidence. For Herodotus Euseb. gives 468/7 as a/c/x^, -which 
would place Cadmus in 1532/3 b.c., and not into the year 1456 B.c., 
where he places him (above, p. 1974). Evidently Herodotus’ date was not 
considered by Alexandrian chronologists. 
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temporary extension over a great part of the near East and 
over certain parts of the -fflgean, as we find it in Conon 
and as we have good reason to attribute it to Manethos, 
accords in a most striking way with our archaeological 
evidence : with the Bagdad lion (p. 172, n. 4, fig. 11) and 
the Cnossus inscription (p. 170, fig. 10) of Hihi Swir 
n R\ with tlie synchronous absolute lack of cuneiforno 
documents in Babylonian as well as in the Haiti 
archives, with the discovery of Phoenician inscriptions on 
the Hagia Triada copper ingots. It accords quite as well 
with the independent traditions about the wmrld-embrac- 
ing conquests of one Sostris (above, p. 183) and of a king 
Osiris (Busiris, 'iwsr R — above, p. 188 f.), and possibly 
also with the legend of a preliellenic king Xapwahchv — 
a name corresponding in a striking w^ay to the title 
sar Padan u Alwan of the Kassite king of Babylon, 
Agukakrime^— 1650 B.c. — in Crete, Thracia, and Lycia- 
Oilicia,^ who is reckoned as a nephew of “ Cadmus and 

1 VE., 33, 38a. Eogers, Outlines of the Hist, of Early Babylonia, 
lS9o, p. 40. Hommel, Grundr., 190. 

2 ‘'Minos ” of Crete (see above, p. 187, n. 2) wars against “ Sarpadon ” 
because of “Milatos” — eponymous hero of the homonymous towns in 
Crete and Karia — and drives him from Crete to Lycia (Herod., i, 173), 
As ruler of Lycia (and Cilicia, Immisch in Eoscher’s Lex., s.v. c. 395 f.) 
he is mentioned among the allies of Troy in Homer. In Thrace a 
“Sarpedon’b son of Europa and Poseidon, is mentioned by the same 
Hegesippus of Pallene, who speaks of the avotKia of * ‘ Cadmus ’ ’ and Proteus 
to Pallene (Schol. Eurip. Rhesos, 29, cf. Lykophr. 1284, and Schol. 
Scheer, ii, 362). He is said to have been killed by Herakles (Apollod. 
Bibl., 2, 5, 9, 13), that is by the representative of the immigrating 
Dorians. The search for the sister (Basilios, Migne, Patrol. Graeca, 85, 
478 ff. ), the victorious fight of “ Minos ” in Crete and of “Heracles ” in 
Thrace against “Sar Padan ’’ may he an echo of the later downfall of 
the Hyksos empire over Crete and the coast of Thrace through the 
attack of the Minyans and Dorians, provided that the Kassite title 
“,^ar Padan' ^ was borne already by the Hyksos predecessors of the 
Kassite rulers. The different landmarks and promontories called 
:XapTr 7 iUv[iov) ; Immisch, l.c.) after a demon, whom Ed. Schwartz, 
Quaest. Herod., 13, correctly explains as the mythic representative of a 
‘‘ventics rapaxet procellosus, . . . nautis promo7itor{a circum vehejitibus 
periculosus suggest a plausible etymology for this place-name.: as the 
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son of “ Europa"’ (above, p. 66, n. 1) by tlie Greek genea- 
logists and credited with a similar search for an abducted 
sister as Cadmus” and " Cilix 

The traces of this short-lived Phc^enico-Egyptian world- 
empire must not he looked for in the domain of figured and 
decorative art. The excavations in Cana'an — however 
insufficient they may be judged — have amply proved that 
there never was a national Phoenician art of any important 
originality. Therefore in Egypt the native art-tradition 
of the land has not in the least been influenced by the 
irruption of the Phoenician and Arab tribes known as the 
HyksOs. Consequently it is quite wrong to say with Eend 
Dussaud/ that the excavations of characteristically 
Minoan ” frescoes and vases of the “ Palace style ” on the 
;6ite of the Ka^jaela of Thebes by Mr. K6ramopoulos 
ecartent definitivement les hypotheses par lesquelles on cherchait 
id Stahlir que la Thhhes prehellenique etait phenicienne. On 
doit done rejeter toutes les conclusions ^ et elles sont nomhreuses, 
tirSes de V etymologic semitique du nom de Cadmus!' On the 
same principle we could deny that Egypt ever was 
a Eoman province, because its art remained Hellenistic 
without any trace of an influence of the — non-existing 
— specifically Italic or Eoman art. 

On the contrary, the rapid spreading of the Phoenician 
alphabet over the whole Mediterranean cultural sphere is 
in itself good evidence for a dominating political influence 
exercised over all the lands, where the new KaSy^yta 
<^pdyfiara were adopted at a certain epoch during the 
second millennium B.c. The practical advantage of the 
Phoenician alphabet over some kind of simple syllabary 

Babylonians called the west wind Mri Amurri (Muss-Arnold, 11006) 
wind from Amiirru ”, as in Austria the west wind is popularly called 
*‘der boariscli wind” (Bavarian wind), and as the Greeks called the 
south-western wind Aiij/ “Libyan” wind, so Mr Padan “wind of 
Padan ” may have been the name for the south-eastern wind blowing 
from Padan-Alwau on to the Lycian and Thracian shores. 

1 Civ. Prehell.^ 1914, p. 391 ; of. 179. 
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like the Cypriote is negligible, not to say non-existent.^ In 
any case it cannot explain why European people accepted 
it in preference to, let ns say, the Oypriote-syllabary 
or tlie neXdaycKa ypajiiiara (above). As the use 
of cuneiform script on clay-tablets by the Palestinian 
and Egyptian diplomatists of the Amarna period and 
probably even of the 12th dynasty, and as the use of clay- 
tablets for the Minoan script of Crete, presuppose the world- 
empire, the ^arrut kUhti of Sargon I of Assur (2180 B.c.) 
over the wliole near East and over the Mediterranean 
coasts up to their utmost Western limits,^ so shall we incline 
now to attribute the dissemination of the Phoenician 
alphabet, not to the mere commercial influence of the 
comparatively powerless trading cities on the Syrian coast, 
but to the political and economic subjugation of the whole 
Mediterranean loorld by the short-lived world-empire of Hian- 
^coaTpt^, It is the administration of this Egypto- 
Phcenician kirrut Idshti which must have supplanted 
for a while the old wedge- writing on clay-tablets by the 
use of the greatly simplifled Phcenico- Assyrian syllabary ^ 
on papyiTis and leather,- the customary writing materials 
of the Egyptian bureaucracy, thereby causing the present 
absence of all documentary evidence during the whole 
Hyksos and Cassite period as well in the Boghazkeui 
as in the Babylonian records. The concluding evidence 
for this theory is offered by the discovery and 
palseographic analysis of the alphabeto - hieroglypic 
inscriptions from the Sinai peninsula. As I have been 

^ We should remember that the Abyssinian and the Indian gram- 
marians preferred a simple syllabary to the ordinary alphabet at a time 
when the latter was used over the whole oi/cou^evt?. 

^ See above, p. 180, on tlie new Sargon text discovered by Dr. E. Forrer. 
Cf. my note in the review Janus, i, 1921, p. Cl^. 

^ This characterization of the alphabet will be amply justified in my 
forthcoming book on the origin of the alphabet to appear as the next 
supplementary volume of the review Klio^ Beitrage z. alt. Gesch, 
through the kindness of Prof. Lehmann-Haupt, 
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able to show,^ a peculiar alpliabeto-'liieroglyplnc script 
was developed on tlie border-line of Egyptian and 
Cananite civilization by the mere fact that people wlio 
used both the hieroglyphic and the alphabetic signs soon 
began to mix occasionally hieroglyphic and synonymous 
alphabetic signs ; to use, for example, for the Phcjenician 
N-sign, with the name na/ms = '‘snake ”, the different 

snake-hieroglyphs Plia-iiiician 

m6m the Egyptian water - hieroglyph aaaam ^ for the 
Plioenician reJ” the Egyptian " head ” sign etc., just as 
we find Germans, who habitually mix signs of the 
so-called German or Gothic cursive script \vith signs from 
the "Latin’’ alphabet, because they have been taught 
both scripts at school and use the signs indiscriminately 
without even noticing the “ mistake 

No trace of this hieroglyphic admixture is to he found in the 
NorihSemitiCi Phoenician, and Aramean inscriptions of the 
first millennium B.G,, that is, in tlie Cana'anite and Syrian 
alphabetic inscriptions, that were known before Petrie’s 
epoch-making discoveries in Serabit el Chadim. I liave 
therefore supposed that they were expurgated at the time, 
when the political influence of Egypt in Plioenicia and 
Syria had come to an end, that is in the period, the 
beginning of which is marked by Wen Ammon’s 
account of the contemptuous treatment experienced b}’' an 
Egyptian envoy at the hands of a Plioenician petty ruler. 

On the contrary, I have been able to show ^ that a 
goodly number of Egyptianizing signs are to be met with 
in the ancient Arabic alphabets, of both the Northern and 
the Southern branches, and in all the Mediterranean 
alphabets of Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and Spain, This 
could not be the case if a purely Plioenico- Assyrian script 

^ Kenifcisclie Weihinschrifben, Freiburg, iii, 1919, pp, 106 ff. This is 
contrary to the idea that the alphabet was evolved from tlie hieroglyphs. 

MbkL, pp. llSff. 
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had been propagated from such centres as Sidon or Tyre,’- 
but it is quite natural and according to what we should liave 
expected if the spread of the alpliabet is due to the 
administration of a Phcenico- Arabian world-empire with 
naval and commercial settlements on all the coasts of the 
ancient olKovfxevnf), whose centre was in Memphis and Thebes. 
Comparative palseography has definitely confirmed the 
theory of ancient Alexandrian scholars that "‘Cadmus^' 
brought the alphabet to the Greek coasts /rom Egypt. 

^ The copper ingots of Hagia Triada, Mycenre, Serra Ilixi, are all 
products of the Syrian (Kenit. Weihinschr. 1052, I684) and Cyprian 
mines. If they came from Sinai they would show (a) traces of -arsenic, 
which are characteristic of the copper ore of the Malachite-land, and 
(/;) signs of the peculiar Sinai alphabet, especially the Egyptianizing 
n or Cl instead of the e in the OQ inscription of Hagia Triada, and 

the Sinai sameJc instead of the genuine Phcenico- Assyrian ijl. 




Hajji Mirza Hasan-i-Shirazi on the Nomad 
Tribes of Fars in the Fars-Nameh-i-Nasiri 


By D. AUSTIN LANE 

rpHE Edrs-Ndmeh-i-Nd-siri (lith. Tihran 1313/1895-6) con- 
tains mucli valuable information regarding the varioua 
nomad tribes][of the province. 

The book is divided into two volumes, the first of which ia 
chiefly a history of Edrs. The second contains sections on 
the notables of Shiraz, and on the various quarters of the city, 
as well as the seventy-six districts of Ears. The final chapter 
is made up of miscellaneous geographical information, 
including two short sections on the tribes. The first of these 
is under the heading of “ Ilat ” and the other under 

Tawdif 

The Ildt fall into four main groups : — 

1. Five Tribes. 

2. Qashqais. 

3. Tribes of Ktih-Giluyeh District. 

4. Tribes of Mamassaiu District. 

Each of the five tribes is dealt with in brief in the chapter 
at the end as regards origin, location, and organization. 
Several notables of each tribe are mentioned, and for further 
historical particulars the reader is referred to other places in 
both volumes. 

The author follows the same plan in the case of the Qashqdi 
tribe. 

The tribes of the two remaining classes are described in the 
sections on the districts they occupy. 

Besides these there are two other tribes — ^the Ghurbdl Band 
and the Gdv Baz — ^regarding both of which short notices are 
in the section on the Ildt. 

The section on the Tawdif gives a few particulars about each 
of thirty-five separate tribes. 
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In the following article, which is entirely a translation, 
I have touched on tribal history only so far as it throws light 
on the customs of the nomads and their place in national 
and provincial life. 

Omitting lists of tribal chiefs and details of no possible 
interest, I have kept the translation abbreviated as far as 
seemed practicable. 

Part I,— IlXt 

II (pL iMt is the name given to a people who dwell in 
black tents in the desert and who migrate twice a year,’ thus 
spending their summers in the cold region and their winters 
in the hot country.^ 

The Five Tribes^ 

1. AinalM Tribe 

This tribe originated among the nomads of Turkestan, some 
of whom emigrated to F4rs in the time of the Mongol 
Il-khans and settled there. They usually supplied a force of 
several thousand cavalry and infantry for the Mongol rulers. 

Their winter quarters are in the Districts of Kiafar, Darab, 
and FasA, and their summer quarters in Ramjird and 
Marvdasht. 

Their chief from the time of the Safavi kings has always 
been a member of the Abul-W4rdi family, who trace their 
ancestry back to Muhammad S^lih AbuT'Wardi, who was 
chief of the tribe in those early days. From the year 
A.H. 1293 up to the present Bdsir Khdn Bulaqi has been chief 
of this tribe. He inherited that office from his direct 
ancestors. 

The writer knows for a fact that during the past forty- five 
years up to the present (a.h. 1304) the chief means of liveli- 

^ Fdrs Nameh-i~jSfdsirU vol. ii, p. 309, 11. 4-6. See Farsnama of JbnuT- 
Balkiii ed. Dr. Nicholson and Mr. Le Strange, p. 135. The particular 
tribe is not mentioned. 

^ See Sir Percy Sykes’ History of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 479-80, for particulars 
regarding these tribes as they are at present, also pp. 445 et 3 eq[q., for our 
relations with their leaders during the war. 
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hood of the Aiaallu tribe have been sfjealing, highway robbery, 
and pillaging in various parts of Ears, Kirmdn, and Yezd. 

When the governor of Fars took steps to punish them and 
forbade them to rob, they confined their activities to Kirman 
and Yezd. However, there has been a tendency among them 
to earn an honest living, and as a result of the efforts of 
Mu’tamidu'd Dewleh Hd-jji Farhd-d Mirza ^ and of Mirza "All 
Muhammad Khan Qawamul-Mulk Shirdzi, the worst offenders 
■of the tribe have been punished and the obstinate among them 
forced to submission and obedience. 

Most of the tribe have settled in the open country around ' 
Fasa. This district is the best of all Fars for the cultivation 
•of tobacco, the poppy, and cotton with the aid of irrigation 
wells, and for agriculture in general without irrigation. Since 
settling down they have busied themselves with agriculture, 
and during all four seasons of the year they do not leave 
the level open district around Fasa. Year by year their 
agricultural activity increases. As a result of their present 
peaceful habits valuable caravans pass in safety through their 
•territory. The Ainallus are divided into twenty-five sub-tribes. 

An ancestor of the writer, Ghuldm Husayn Edian Shahiytin 
was at one time the Shah’s commandant of artillery. 
According to Husayn Khan Shihabu’l-Mulk he obtained for 
his sub-tribe, the Gtik-Pir, the title of shahiyun ” (friends of 
the Shah) at the same time as several other tribes received that 
honour.^ 


2. Basin Tribe 

The winter quarters of this tribe are in Sarwstan, Kurbal, 
:arid Kavar, and their summer quarters in the Districts of 
Arsinjan and Kamin. 

From the time of the Safa vis the chief ship of the tribe had 
been held by the chief of the Arabs up to the time of Mir Mahdi 
Khan Arab Shaibani. He had two sons, to the elder of whom 

^ Governor-Genera] of Fars, a.it. 1293-8. 

^ Fdr8 Ndineh‘i‘Fdsirif vol. ii, p. 309, 1. 6-p. 310, 1. 7. 
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Mir Salim Khan, he gave the leadership of the Arabs, while the 
other son, Mir Shafi^ Khan, he made chief of the Basiris. 
After the labter’s death he was succeeded by his son Mir 
Eafi‘ Khan Basiri. 

The Basiris are divided into five sub-tribes, who speak 
Persian with one exception — the Chehdr Bunicheh, whose 
language is Turkish.^ 

3. BahdrM Tribe ^ 

Since all this tribe speak Turkish,^ they must have come 
originally from the nomad tribes of Turkestan, who came to- 
Persia at bhe time of the Seljfiq kings and Mongol Il-Khans 
and settled in Fdrs ; for up to the present one of the nomad 
tribes of Turkestdn living in the plain of Klwdrazm has. 
retained the name of Baharlti. 

Their winter quarters are in the plains of Izad Khast in 
Laristan and the plain of Darab, while their summer quartern 
" are in the neighbourhood of Kamjird, Marvdasht, and Kamin. 
For some years past they have not left the neighbourhood of 
Ddrab ; they have remained summer and winter along the 
banks of the rivers of that district. 

The tribe’s governor and leader in the time of Nadir Shah 
was Hajji Ilusan Khan Nafar. In the year a.h. 1268 all the* 
Baharlu sub-tribes united in support of Mullah Ahmad 
Baharlii and obtained for him, from the government, the- 
chiefship of the whole tribe with the title of Khdn. In the- 
year a.h. 1275 he died, and the various sub-tribes went to- 
war with one another until Oherdgh AH Beg succeeded in 
pacifying most of them and then became their chief. ^ 

In A.H. 1294 Hajji Parhdd Mirza issued instructions for the 
conquest of the fortress of Tabar, which had been in the- 
possession of Fazl 'AH’ Baharlii and a number of brigands. 

^ VoL ii, p. 310, 11. 7-9. 

^ See Sir Percy Sykes’ History of Persia, vo]. ii, pp. 459-60, for tribal- 
activity during the war. 

® i.e. a dialect of Turkish contaming a large proportion of Persian words- 
This applies to all the Turkish spoken in Pdrs. 

* Vol. ii, p. 310, 1. 22-p. 311, 1. 9. 
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Every day they plundered caravans far and near, and then 
retired to Tabar for safety. This went on for ten or fifteen 
years. These operations were entrusted to the Qawamul- 
Mulk, who brought the issue to a successful conclusion.^ 

Husayn Khan Baharlu succeeded Cherd,gh ‘All Beg as chief, 
and up to the present he has endeavoured to bring the whole 
tribe to a state of law and order ; and he has removed the 
stigma of brigandage and pillaging from the tribal records. 

There are twenty sub-tribes of the Baharlus. 

4. Arab Tribe 

The nomad Arab tribes in Ears are a branch of the Bedouin 
Arabs of Kajd, Oman, and Yemamehin Arabia, who came to 
subdue and organize Ears in the times of the XJmmayid and 
Abassid Caliphs,^ and even from the earliest times of Muslim 
government. According to custom the Arabs brought their 
families and flocks with them. 

They live in black tents and wander back and forth the 
whole year, through mountain and plain. However, those of 
the Arab tribes who dwell near Bdm-Hormuz, Jirrahi, and 
Dauraq, have no ordinary winter and summer quarters. In 
the summer they stay along the rivers, and in the winter in the 
uplands, remaining the year round in one district. The 
pronunciation and dialect of this section of the Arabs have 
retained their original purity. 

As regards the other Arabs in Edrs, they spend their winters 
in the Sabrah District, Eudau, and Ahmadi. They spend their 
summer up country in such places as the Bawandt District, 
Qunqan, and Sar-Shahdn. 

The distance between winter and summer quarters Is about 
a hundred parasangs.^ The language of this branch of the 

1 Vol. i, p. 337, 1. 1 et seqq. 

^ See Mr. Le Strange’s article on lbnu-1-BaUthi in JIiA8, for 1912, p. 321, 
where it is stated that ‘Adudu’d-Dawleh brought a tribe of Syrian Arabs 
to the Dashtistan District. 

^ Sir Percy Sykes has informed me that the range of the migration of 
all the five tribes does not usually exceed 200 miles ; that of the QashqAis 
is about 300 miles. A study of the map bears out this statement. 
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Arabs has undergone so many changes both in form and 
pronunciation that it is no longer Arabic, nor is it ordinary 
Persian, Turkish, or Luri. Nothing of their original language 
has remained except the Arabic pronimciation. 

The tribes of Arabs were originally in two sub-divisions — 
Arab Jabbdreh and Arab Shaibdni— the latter being known 
also by the name of Arab Kiichi. Both these sub-divisions are 
again divided into sub-tribes, numbering fifty-seven altogether. 

The chiefship of the Arabs from ancient times has belonged 
to the Shaibdm tribe. Their remote ancestor, Mir Tsma’il 
Elan Arab Shaibdni enjoyed considerable favour with the 
Safavis. His son, Mir Mahdi Khdn succeeded him and became 
governor of the Arabs and Basiris. Of his two sons, Mir 
Salim Khan became governor of the Arabs, and the other 
Mir Shafi' Kldn, governor of the Basiris. 

The year a.h. 1285 was one of drought and famine, and the 
nomads sufiered considerable hardship. A number of the 
Arabs made a raid on the Qashqais and carried off some she- 
asses. Then Darab-Khan, Il-Begi of the Qashqais, pursued 
the robbers with a hundred mounted men, and reached the 
plain of Darab, the camping ground of ^Ali Quli Elan, chief 
of the Arabs. Darab Elan stated his business and insisted 
on the restoration of the donkeys. In an ensuing encounter 
‘All Quli Khan was killed and the Il-Begi obtained his animals. 

Ei?a Quli Khan, the next chief of the Arabs, commanded 
the regiment of Arabs and Baharliis, who for years fought in 
the Garm-Sir m fche service of the government, against rebels 
whom they reduced to submission.^ After his death in 
A.H. 1298 the chiefship of the Arabs ceased to he held by any 
member of the tribe.^ 

6. Nafar Tribe 

They speak Turkish and therefore must have come from 
among the nomads of Turkestan. As has been mentioned 
^ Vol. i, p. 3,1. 18; p. 312, 1. 28. 

^ i.e. it had already passed into the family of the QawamuT-Mulk, see 
p. 215. 
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before, Hajji Husayn Khin Nafar became chief of the Babaxlii 
and Nafar tribes during the reign of Nadir Shah, His son,. 
Muhammad Taqi Khan Nafar succeeded him. 

The latter’s son Ali Akbax Khan, who in turn was head of 
the two tribes, spent several years in the service of Hdjji 
Muhammad Ilusayn Khan, Governor of Isfahd.n, where he- 
learned the art of prosody and rhyme.^ He was the governor’s- 
private secretary fox some time. 

The Nafars are divided into sixteen sub-tribes. ^ 

Amalgamation of the Five Tribes 

In the laljter part of the year a.h. 1275 Ahmad Khan, chief 
of the BahMiis and Nafars died. Then the Baharlus fought 
among themselves and spared neither lives nor property. 

The Ainallus who lived near the Baharlus rebelled against 
the government and captured D&ab and Sab'eh. They also- 
rendered many of the main roads unsafe. 

Sultan Murad Mirza, Governor-General of Ears, appoiated 
JaTar Quli Mirza chief of the Baharlii, Nafar, and AinaUu 
tribes. The former gave instructions for the punishment of 
the Baharlus and Ainallus and for the reparation of the damage 
they had done in the various districts.® 

In A.H. 1278 Mirza \Mi Muhammad Khan, who became 
Qawamud-Mulk on the death of his father Hdjji Mirza ^Ali 
Akbar,^ was appointed Governor of Dardb and chief of the 
Ilat-i-Khamseh ^ (five tribes). 

QashqXi Tribe® 

When the Khalaj came to Persian Trdq from the provinces 
of Asia Minor, part of them left the main, body and settled 

^ The brief notice of the tribe is supplemented with fifty-four couplets^ 
of his poetry. 

2 Vol. ii, p. 314, 1. 10-p. 315, 1. 16. » Vol. i, p. 320, 1. 1 et seqq. 

^ Fourth son of the famous Hajji Ibrdhim Khan Itimadu d-DawleK 
See vol. ii, p. 47, 1. 11 et seqq., for the history of the family. 

® Vol. ii, p. 51, 1. 6 ; also p. 201, 1. 19. 

s See Sir Percy Sykes’ Eiatory of Pema, vol. ii, pp. 477-9, for more- 
recent particulars ; and pp. 499-516 for an account of their investing ShirzA 
and final defeat in 1918. 
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in Fars. So the general public referred to the migration of 
•these people as “ qach qai i.e. gurikhteh (a fugitive), and 
this was afterwards changed in form to Qashq^i 
Afterwards part of them settled in the district of Qunqari 
.and dwelt in villages. Up to the present their language has 
remained Turkish, and this division is called the Khalaj. 

Those who made the semi-yearly migrations are divided 
into two groups — ^Khalaj and Qashq^i.^ 

The chief of the Qashqiis, who is always a member of the 
tribe, is known as the “ Il-Khdni while his deputy is known 
.as the Il-Begi Headmen of villages do not recognize 
.any superior except the Il-Kh4ni and the Il-Begi. Particulars 
regarding the leaders of this tribe are to be found in this 
Fdrs-Nameh in the section on Maiddn-i-Shah — a quarter of 
Shiraz. 

The winter quarters of the tribe in the south are in such 
places as the Districts of Arba^ah, Aizar, Jarah, Khisht, 
Khanj, Dashti, Dashfcistdn, Farashband, and Mdhur Milati. 

They have their summer quarters in the Districts of Dizgir^, 
Bar Hadd-i-Chahar Dungeh, Sar Hadd-i-Shish Nahieh, Kim 
Firuz, and Kakdn. 

There are sixty-six sub-divisions of the tribe. ^ 

Muhammad 'All Khan was born in a.h. 1208 and succeeded 
his father after his death, as Il-KhinL In a.h. 1240 he 
married into the family of the Farmdn Farmd and in a.h. 1248 

^ This is obviously a Persian invention. Regarding the Bayat sub*tribe, 
ivhich he classes as a brancli of the Qashqdis (voJ. ii, p. 313), he says else- 
where (vol. ii, p. 27, 1. 6) : " They originally came from the plain of Qachaq 
in TurkestAn and came to FArs with the Qashqax tribe in ancient times. 
Then they divided into two branches, one of which united with the Qashqais 
and became nomads, while the other settled in the Shiraz. The Bayats 
of Pars and the BayAts of NishApur in KhurasAn were one tribe in the 
first place,” See also vol. ii, p. 109, 11. 21-7 : The Agh Aughali tribe 
originally came from TurkesfcAn with FArs to the BayAts and Qash-gAis. 
Turkish is their language up to the present.” 

2 This distinction appears again in Fars Nameh only in list of sixty-six 
.sub-tribes of the QashqAis. See NuzJiatu l-QulUb (translation), p. 249. 

3 Vol. ii, p. 312, 1. 32 ; p. 314, 1. 2. 
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took offence at the latter, and withdrew all the tribe from Pars 
to the neighhonrhood of Kirman.^ 

Prince 'Abhds Mirzd, Governor of Kirman, gave them a 
hearty reception, and appointed for their use sufficient land 
for 100,000 households of nomads, both in the cool region and 
in the hot belt of his province.^ 

Three years later Minuchihr Khan Mu'tamidu’d-Dawleh, 
Vezir of Pdrs, forced him and Mirzd Muhammad Pasai to go 
to Tihr4n, where the former remained as an honoured guest 
for years. In 1265 he returned to Shird^z, where he played 
an important part in the affairs of the province and died 
A.H. 1268. 

He had three sons, the eldest of whom, Iftikharul-Akfa 
Jihan Gir KKan Il-Begi, was born in a.h. 1230. Por a time 
he was commandant of the Qashqai Regiment, and spent some 
years in that capacity in Tihran until his return to Shfrdz in 
A.H. 1265. For two years he was governor of Darab and then 
Kazriin. After the death of his father he became Il-Begi. 

Muh. Qiili Khan became Il-Kham in a.h. 1268, and until 
his death in a.h. 1284 he exerted such an influence for good 
over his tribe that no one suffered robbery at their hands. ^ 

Tribes of Ktjh GilAyeh District 

When the city of Arrajan flourished, its dependencies — all 
the Kuh Giluyeh District — ^were divided into eight parts. 
After it fell in ruins and Bihbihan ^ flourished, the Lur tribes of 
this district obliterated the boundaries of these districts and 
caused their names to be forgotten. Each tribe overran what 
it could of mountain and plain and fche new districts thus 
formed were given fresh names. 

1 Vol. ii, p. 115, 1. 17. 

2 Vol. i, p. 281, 11. 1"2. Vol. i, p. 282, 1. 6. They returned to Sluraz 
"the same year. 

3 Vol. ii, p. 115, 1. 17-p. 117, 1. 13. 

^ Mr. G. Le Strange informs me that Bihhihan replaced Arraj4n, and it is 
rather a question exactly what are the ruins of the latter city. See Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 268-9. 

“ JRAS. APRIL 1923. 
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The Alwdr (pi. of Lur) and a number of plain-dwellers 
speak the Lur dialect.^ 

And the Lurs of Ears are in two divisions — ^those of 
Mamassani, who are described elsewhere, and those of the 
Ktih Giltiyeh District. These labter are divided into three 
tribes. The men of each tribe, as in the case on Dashtistdn, 
recognize no superior except their own chief, nor will they 
submit to any other.^ 

The details of the organization of the tribes are as follows : — 
1. Acid Jan Tribe 

The first of these three groups of nomads is the Aqd Jari 
tribe. They assign their origin to several Turkish, Persian, 
and Lur tribes. 

In ancient times their households amounted from three to 
five thousand or even more, but now they number only about 
eight hundred. They are divided into a number of sub-tribes. 

They remain in the neighbourhood of Bihbihan, which has 
the climate of the Garm-Sir (hot country) both winter and 
summer. Their abode in the winter is the black tent of the 
desert. In the summer they dwell in houses which they 
construct with the branches and leaves of the willow, and 
these are to be found on the banks of the rivers near Bihbihan. 

In the rolliug and hilly country they carry on agriculture 
without irrigation. Since bhey are not in the majority in the 
villages around Bihbihan, they have not given their name to 
that district.^ 

2. Bdvi Tribe 

The Bavi tribe is the second of this group of Lurs. They 
originally came from among the Arab Bavi tribe of Ahwaz, 
who came to the neighbourhood of Basht and Kuh Murreh in 
the Kiih Giliiyeh District. They took possession of two small 
districts to which they have given the name of Bavi. 

^ Professor Browne’s Litt. Hist, of Persia, vol. i, p. 83, " also called ‘ the 
dialect of Hamadan 
2 Vol. ii, p. 270, 11. 3-8. 

= Vol. ii, p. 270, n. 9-15. 
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The number of their household exceeds fifteen hundred. In 
winter they live in black tents, and in summer in houses built 
of twigs, in the desert. They are divided into several sub- 
tribes. They speak the same language as the rest of the Lur 
tribes. 

They inhabit the villages in what used to be, in ancient 
times, the neighbourhood of Bdsht and Kuh Murreh.^ 

3. Jaki Tribe 

The third of this group is the Jdld tribe, which has two 
main sub-divisions — ^the Chehdr Bunicheh and the Liravi. 

Bunicheh is a word applied to artixans who have to do 
forced labour. 

The Chehar Bunicheh are again divided into four sub-tribes 
— Biiir, Ahmad, Churam, Dushman Ziyari, and Nawa'i. Each 
of these four has settled in some part of the Ktih Giluyeh 
DivStrict, and, each district has taken its name from the sub- 
tribe occupying it. 

Of the Liravi tribe there are two sub-tiibes — the Liravi 
Dasht, who are dealt with in another place, and the Liravi 
Kiih. These latter are again divided into four clans — 
Bahm’ai, Shir ‘All, Tayyibi, and Yusufi. A branch of the 
Shir ‘All tribe is known as the Shahrawani clan. 

All these tribes have given their names to various districts.^ 

Divisions of CheMr Bunicheh 
1. Bidr Ahmad Sub-tribe 

This sub-tribe consists of nearly 2,000 households. 

The head of the tribe belongs to the family of Ardashir. 
In the time of the Zend kings, Hddi Kh.4n Buir Ahmad was 
headman of this region and for some time chief of all the 
Chehar Bimicheh.^ 

In A.H. 1272 Ediuda Karam Khdn Buir Ahmad attacked 
some of the Bakhtiaris, who were living near his tribe, with 

1 Vol. ii, p. 270, 1]. 16-22. 

2 VoL ii, p. 270, 1], 22-7. 

» Vol. ii, p. 271, 11. 27-30. 
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two thousand followers, and ruthlessly plundered a thousand 
homes. 

Aqa Mitzi Muhammad Faasi was sent against him with a 
force of 500 cavalry, two battalions of infantry from Shiraz, 
and a thousand irregulars from Fasa, which succeeded in 
recovering the stolen property.^ 

2. Chur dm Suh-tribe 

The Churdm sub-tribe settled in several places aroimd 
Sh^bur and near Rivin.^ 

The climate of Ziri-Kuh in summer is so warm that some- 
times a number of people die from fche Simoon. That of the 
districts of Tel-Khusravi and Rivin in Pusht-i-Kiih is so cold 
that its snow remains from year to year without artificial 
means. The climate of Sh4bur is perfectly temperate, and 
wabuts and cherries abound there.® 

The number of households of the Churam tribe does not 
reach six or seven hundred. The district in which they live 
contains fifteen villages, most of which are in ruins. ^ 

3. Dufuhimn Ziydn Sub-tribe 

They occupy various parts of the country around Shabiir 
and Rivin to the north-east of Bihbihan. The name Dush- 
man Ziyari is applied to two tribes, the other one living in the 
Mammasani District. 

The number of households of this tribe dies not exceed four 
himdred.^ 

4. Nawa^i Sub-tribe 

They occupy several places in the country around Rivin 
and Shabiir, which together form bhe NawaT District. Its 
length, from the plain of Jawkhaneh to the village of Tiilian is 
seven parasangs, and its width, from the village of Lur- 
Farydb to the village of Gtisheh, three parasangs. They 

^ Vol. i, p. 313, 1. 4 et seqq. 

2 Vol. u, p. 273, 11. 2-3. 

3 Vol. ii, p. 263, 11. 26-7. 

4 Vol. ii, p. 273, U. 3-8. 

® Vol. ii, p. 273, 11. 27-35. 
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occupy five oblier villages along the Khursan Eiver, and the 
length of the district comprising these villages is four 
parasangs, and its width, not more than half a parasang. 

The NawaT District contains seventeen inhabited villages.^ 

Lirdvi Tribe 

There are two sections of the Liravis — ^the Lirdvf Dasht and 
the Lir4vi-Kuh. 

The first have built houses in the plains and open country, 
where they live all the time. The second make the semi- 
yearly migrations from the hot country to the mountains of 
the interior and vice versa. ^ 

Divisions of Lirdvi- Kuh Tribe 

1. Bahma^i Sub-tribe 

They exceed three thousand households in number, and 
occupy a number of places around Eivin comprising a district 
fourteen by nine parasangs. 

The whole of their district in the mountains of the north 
is full of springs and rivers of sweet, wholesome water. They 
have no place where they grow grain. In ancient times the 
moat of this mountain region was full of grapes and figs, 
which depended on the rainfall, of which traces now remain. 

During the winter they dwell in Bakhtidri country and the 
plains around Kam-Hormuz. They subsist on chestnuts, 
acorns, roots, almonds, and game. 

Ten of their riflemen are considered equal to a hundred 
Balditiaris, and they go into battle wearing no clothes.^ 

2, Shir 'Ali Sub-tribe 

In ancient times they consisted of more than six thousand 
households. The Shahriii clan is a sub-dmsion of the Shir 
'All. After the death of Mirza Mansur Kh4n, Governor of 
Bihbihan in a.h. 1256, both these sub-tribes fled from the 

1 Vol. ii, p. 274, 11. 34-5-p. 275, U. 1-10. 

2 Vol. ii, p. 275, U. 17-20. No further information is given regarding 
the Liravd Dasht. Their district is described p. 276 et seqq^. 

3 Vol. ii, p. 275, 11. 20-9. 
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country around Bililbihan towards Eam-Hormtiz, Arabistdn, 
and Shuslitar. In a.h. 1272 Ilitish^m-u-’d-Dawleh., Sultdn 
Awls Mirza pacified them, and they returned to the Kuh 
Giluyeh district. After his death they were again dispersed.^ 

3. TayyiU Stih4nbe 

They number two thousand households and are divided 
into several branches. They occupy several parts of Shdbtir 
and Eivin, and their territory is eight by six parasangs. 

Their winter quarters are in various parts of Shd-btir and 
their summer quarters in Eivin. 

They carry on agriculture around Shdbur with the aid of 
irrigation from rivers and springs. Their crops consist of 
wheab, barley, cotton, rice, and sesame.^ 

4. Y'iisufi Suh-trihe 

From ancient times until a.h. 1266, when Mirza Mansiir 
Khdn died, they numbered about seven hundred households. 
In those times they spent their winters near Tang-i-Suriik and 
Tangi-Mdghir, the labter being twelve parasangs north- wesb 
of Bihbihan, and their summers around Barm-Alman, in the 
Eivin district. 

A number of years ago they dispersed around Basra and in 
Arabistan. The present number of their households (in the 
Kuh-Giluyeh district) amounts to seventy or eighty.® 

Tribes of MAMASSANf District 

During the last years of the Bafavis the Lur tribes of 
Mamassani took possession of Shulistan and renamed the 
district after themselves. 

They divided it into six small districts. Since the Lur 
tribes of Mamassani were four in number, four districts were 
named after them. As in the case of the four Lur tribes of 
the Kuh Gfltiyeh district they are called the Chehar Bunicheh. 

^ Yol ii, p. 276, II. 1-5. 

3 Vol. ii, p. 276, 11. 6-12, 

® Vol. ii, p. 276, 11. 24-7. 
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None of these tribes is under anyone besides the tribal chief, 
and they never allow any outsider to rule them. 

These four tribes are — BaMsh, Jawidi (or Jawi), Dushman 
Ziyari, and Rustam. 

As regards the two remaining districts, one is Haumeh-i- 
Fahliyan, whose headman is a resident of Fahliydn ; the other 
is Kdkdn, which belongs to the Kashkuli Qashqai tribe.^ 

1. Bakish Tribe 

Most of the Bakish district has the climate of the hot 
country, while part of it is quite equable. Its inhabitants are 
divided into four sub-tribes. 

It contains eight inhabited villages. One of them, Shi’b 
Bavvan, two parasangs east of Fahliyan, is one of the four 
earthly paradises, and is situated in a mountain valley, the 
length of which is nearly a parasang. They say that at one 
time it was in such a flourishing state, that throughout the 
whole of this distance the foliage of the trees, both of the cold 
and warm regions, was so luxuriant that the rays of the sun 
did not penetrate to the ground ! ^ 

Up to A.H. 1251 Wall Khan Bakish Mamassani kept 
plundering the caravans between Bdshire Bihbihdn and 
Shushtar, and robbed the village population far and near. 
Whenever he was hard pressed he betook himself to his fort 
at Safid. 

Husayn Quli Mirzai Farmin Farmd arranged a marriage 
between his son Timur Mirzai and the daughter of Wall Khan 
in the hope of winning over the latter to law and order, but 
nothing came of it. More than ever he continued robbmg 
and working havoc among his neighbours. 

In A.H. 1251 Wall Khan was arrested in Shiraz and sent as 
a prisoner with a punitive expedition under Muhammad 
Tahir Khan Qazini. The Bakish tribesmen made a successful, 
night attack on the government forces, and took the whole 
staff prisoners. 

1 Vol ii, p. 303, U. 9-15. 

2 Vol. ii, p. 303, 11. 16-25. 
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A second expedition under Prince Krtiz Mfea subjugated 
the whole Mamassani District.^ 

2. Jdwidi Tribe 

The Jawidi (also Jdwi) District, which contains 60 inhabited 
villages, has a cold climate and is mountainous. Its- 
inhabitants are divided into eleven sub-tribes. 

The headman of this district is Muhammad ^AH Khdn 
J4widi, whose ancestors held that oj06.ce before him.^ 

3. Bushman Ziydri Mamassani Tribe 

There are several sub-tribes. 

The district of this name has a cool climate, and is 
mountainous. It contains sixteen villages, some in ruins and 
others inhabited.^ 

4. Rustam Tribe 

Their district has partly a hot and partly a cold climate. 
It comprises twenty-six villages, including those inhabited 
and those in ruins. ^ 

Ghurbdl Band Tribe 

These are a low-class nomad tribe who migrate north and 
south from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the interior. 

They possess just enough animals to carry their tents and 
furniture. Those who are the best off among them own 
several cows, she-asses, goats, and sheep. Their men are 
usually ironmongers, and their women sieve-makers.*'" ' 

Gdv Bdz Tribe 

These are another nomad tribe of mean status. Another 
name for them is Pdi. 

Hajji Mu’tamid-u^d-Dawleh Farhad Mirza in his book, the 
Jama -Jam (Cup of Jamshid), states that this tribe originally 
came from India and became dispersed in different directions, 

^ Vol. i, pp. 291-2. 

2 Vol. ii, p. 303, U. 28-35. 

’ Vol. ii, p. 304, 11. 6-9. 

‘ Vol. ii, p. 304, U. 18-20. 

« Vol. ii, p. 312, 11. 29-31. 
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because tbe^ribe, wherever found, call water pdni ”, the 
word used in Hindustani.^ 

Those of the tribe who are scattered throughout Fars, make 
their living by dealing in cattle ; they buy run-down animals 
for a low price, and then fatten and sell them for a high 
figure.^ 

Part II. — ^^rAwllF-I Mutafarriqeh (Scattered Tribes).^ 
Tdifeh (pi. tawaif) is the name given to a qabheh (tribe) 
which is not one of the branches of the first-mentioned nomad 
tribes (flat). Its people remain in one district throughout the 
year, and live either in black tents or in villages.^ 

1 . xd l-i-H amm Tribe 

This is an Arab tribe which came from Oman to the Persian 
side of the Gulf in ancient times and settled around Bandar-i- 
Bid Khiin in the Maliki District. Bundar-i-^Asulii was built 
by them. Shaikhs belonging to their own tribe have always 
ruled the Al-i-Haram from earliest times. Further particulars 
are given in the section on the Maliki district.^ 

They speak Arabic. 


2. Ehamir Tribe 

This tribe came from Kejd and settled in the country around 
Earn Hormuz. Both summer and winter they dwell in black 
tents and do not leave the j)lain of Earn Hormuz in spite of 
its hot climate. They obtain a livelihood from sheep, asses, 
camels, and agriculture. 

They still speak Arabic. 

^ This proves nothing, for the above loan-word occurs in many dialects 
along the Gulf. 

2 Vol. ii, p. 314, 11. 3-8. 

2 Vol. ii, pp. 330-2. 

* Of. definition, of " il ”, p. 2. The Kurshulis, a branch of the Qashqais, 
have adopted this mode of living in recent years ; Sir Percy Sykes’ History 
of Persia^ vol. ii, p. 481. 

s Vol. ii, p. 291. 
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3. Al-Si-zii 

This tribe is of Arab origin, and came from Oman in ancient 
times to the Persian side of the Gulf. They settled down in 
the Siraf District, and built Bandar-i-Kangan and also became 
governors of the above district, which office they hold to the 
present day. 

They still speak Arabic. 

4. Pds-Ldvi Tribe 

Their summer quarters are in Kuh-i-Ndru, between the 
districts of Maimund, Firilzdbdd, and Simkdn, and their 
winter quarters, in the plains of Simkdn and Maimund. They 
obtain a living from their sheep, goats, cattle, and donkeys, 

5. Bahaki 

Their summer quarters are in the Kuh Murreh District, and 
their winter quarters in the Jareh district. They make a 
living from sheep and goats, and from collecting fuel for the 
Shirdz market. 

6, Banu Ka'ah 

This tribe came from Arabian Traq, and in the year 
A.H. 1178 Shaikh Salman brought them to the Palahl District. 
The commercial element of the tribe settled in the town of 
Pelahi, and became rulers of this district. Their chief they 
call the Shaildiu 1-Mashdildi. 

They speak Arabic, and make a living from agriculture and 
date-growing. 

7. Beha'u'd-Dini 

The tribal summer quarters are in Kuh Murreh and Simkan,^ 
and their winter quarters in the plain of Simkan. They obtain 
a livelihood from sheep and from unirrigated vineyards. 

^ " According to Mustawi (eighth century a.h.) Simkan was a fine town 
standing on the stream where this was crossed by a bridge ; and it was 
remarkable that all the lands above the bridge produced trees of the cold 
region only, such as the plane (chinar) and the nut ; while below the 
bridge grew oranges and lemons with other fruits of the hot region.” — 
Lands on the Eastern Caliphate^ p. 253, last line, and p. 254. 
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8. Tamimi and Mdlihi 

Tamimi and Maliki are two tribes wlio came from 
Oman to the Persian side of tbe Gulf, and settled in the 
Maliki District and dwelt in villages. They obtain a living 
from date culture and dry-farming. They speak Arabic. 

9. CMr RdM 

They were originally a branch of the Khalaj ^ tribe in the 
Qiinqari District, and are tent dwellers. Their summer 
quarters are in the Qunqari District, and winter quarters on 
the Island of ^Ali Yusuf in Lake Bakhtigan.^ 

They raise sheep and goats. 

10. CMr Kas 

Their origin was among the nomad Char Kas tribe of Asia 
Minor, and they came to Pars in the time of the Safavis, 
settling in the village of Dizgird. They axe agriculturalists. 

11. Jishm 

This tribe was originally a branch of the Khalaj in Qunqari, 
They spend their summers io the Sar Chahan District and their 
winters on the Island of Mung in Lake Balditigan. They 
raise sheep, goats, cattle, and asses. 

12. Gha^ah 

This is the name given by the Lur tribes of the Kiih Giliiyeh 
District to the Banu Ka’ab. 

13. Hammdii Tribe 

They are of Arab origin, having come from Oman. They 
settled in Shib-i-Kuh in Laristan, where as village dwellers they 
occupy the town of Murbagh and the villages of Shib-i-Kuh. 
Their means of livelihood are dry-farming and date culture, 
and'they still speak Arabic. 

14. DamiiMi 

These are Arabs from Kejd who live in villages in Chahu- 
Kdteh, and that neighbourhood in the Bushire District. They 
Bpeak Arabic. 

1 See above under Qashqai Tribe. 

® See Lands of ISastern Califiliate, pp. 277-99. 
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15. Sdddt-i-Rizd-Tawfi qi 

They are reckoned as a branch of the Banu-Hashim. In 
nearly every age this tribe has produced an eminent or 
learned man. 

Like the flat they have their summer quarters in the Tayyibx 
District in Kuh Giliiyeh, and their winter quarters in the plains 
of that district. 

I am not thoroughly informed regarding their genealogy, 
but I know that among the Lur bribes they are highly respected 
and much honoured. They are excused the duties of ordinary 
citizens and live in perfect tranquillity. 

They raise many sheep, goats, cattle, and donkeys, but are 
not agricultuxistis. 

16. SdddU-Mk SdlUr 

These are another branch of the Banu Hdshim and dwell in 
tents. They shift aboub according to the seasons, in various 
parts of the Kuh Gfluyeh District. They have many cattle, 
sheep, goats, and donkeys. 

17, SurhM 

The tribal summer quarters are in the Kdh Murreh Shikuft 
neighbourhood, and their winter quarters in the town of 
Surkhi in the same district. They carry on fig and grape 
growing for a living. 

18. SuqulmarcTii 

Their summer quarters are in the mountains of the Kuh 
Murreh-i-Shikuft District, and their winter quarters in bhe 
Jareh District. They have flocks of sheep and goats, and 
collect fuel for the Shirdz market. 

19. Shahdn Kdreh^ 

The tribal summer quarters are in the moim tains between 
Maimund, Firiizabad, and Simkan, and their winter quarters 

^ Of Kurdish origin, this tribe was very numerous and powerful under 
the early Seljuq[s. See Mr. Le Strange on Ibnu-I-BaJkhi in JRAS. for 
1912, pp, 9-14. See Farsnama of Ibnu’l-Balkhi, pp. 164-8. The Shaban 
Kareh had possession of Fars for a short time up to a.h. 600 (a.d. 1203). 
Sir Percy Sykes’ History of Persia^ vol. ii, p. 91. 
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in the plain of Simkan. They raise many sheep, goats, and 
cattle. 

20. Shunfdt 

This tril)e came from Nejd and settled around Eandar-i- 
Hindiy^n. They spend their summers and winters along 
the Zidiin River in black tents, and consider it beneath 
them to live in mud houses. The country around Bandar-i- 
Hindiy^n is ruled by them. 

They carry on dry-farming and have many sheep, donkeys, 
horses, and water buffaloes. 

21. Shin 

Oman was their original home. Now they live in the town 
of Qalat-i-Karzan, and in the neighbourhood of Shir-i-Kuh 
in Ldristdn. Their occupations are dry-farming, date culture, 
and sheep raising. They speak Arabic. 

22. ^Uhaidli 

This tribe originally came from Nejd. Its people are now 
village dwellers in. Hairan in Shib-i-Kiih. Farming and date 
culture are their chief occupations, and they still speak 
Arabic. 

23. A14 Shad Muhammadi 

All the tribe live in tents. They spend their summers in 
Kuh Naru between Simk^n and Firuz^bad, and their winters 
in the plain of Simkan. Their chief wealth consists mostly of 
sheep. 

24. Fardmarzl 

The home of this tribe is in the mountains near Jihdn Gir 
in Larist^n. They are mostly goatherds and hunters. It is 
well known that fcheir goats breed three times a year.^ 

26, Farhddi 

Their summer quarters are in the Kuh Murreh and Simkan 
Districts, and their winter quarters in the plains of Simkan. 
They have flocks of sheep and goats, and unirrigated vine- 
yards. 

^ There is a mistake in numbering here on the text — a common mistake 
in Persian MSS. 
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27. Karazd 

The people of this tribe are very wild in their habits and 
live in tents in the mountains of the Ahsham District. 

28. Odnaki 

This tribe spend their summers in Kuh-i-Kharman of 
Simkan, and winter in ihe Maimund District. Sheep raising 
is their chief occupation. 

29. KuhaU Jahrum 

The whole of the tribe are tent-dwellers living between the 
district of Jahrum and Bid Shahr. They raise sheep and sell 
the wool in Jahrum. 

30. Ldwan 

In the mountains east of Jihan Giriyeh ub Ldristan is the 
home of these wild men. Goat herding and hunting are their 
usual occupation. Their goats breed thrice yearly. 

31. Lashani ^ 

Some of this tribe have become village-dwellers and live 
in Khafareh and Marodaslrt. Farming is their occupation. 
Those who are tent dwellers live all the year in the Abddeh 
Tashk District. 

32. Mdsldri 

All this tribe live in tents, spending the summer in Kuh-i- 
Safidvar in Khafar, and the winter in the town of Gdvkdn 
in the same district. Sheep and goats are their chief wealth. 

33. Marzdqi MdliM 

This tribe is reckoned as being a branch of the Tamim. 

The Malik! District goes under the name of Tamimi also. 
The Tamimi and Maliki tribes came from Nejd and settled 
in the above district.^ 


^ “ The most notorious robbers in S. Persia.” Sir Percy Sykes* History 
of Persia, vol. ii, p. 482. 

® Vol. ii, p. 291. Arab conquerors of Ears included troops from the 
tribes of Tamim, ‘Abd Fays, and Azd IbnuT-Balkhi, p. 112, last line. 
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34. Marzuqi 

Having originated in Oman, they now live in villages in 
Bandar-i-Mughh and near there in Shib-i-Knh in Larist4n. 
Dry-farming and seafaring are their occupations. 

35. Nawtirgi 

These are a tribe of the Bakhtiari Chehdr Lung, whom 
Kerim Eliin gave a home in the Basd District when he brought 
the Ohehar Lung tribes from the Bakhtidri country. After 
his death most of the Babhtiaris returned home except this 
tribe, which remained in the plain of Tang-LKaram in Pasa, 
All are tent-dwellers and remain in the same plain throughout 
the year. They speak the Bakhtiari dialect. 

36. Hushiisli 

Nejd was their original home, and they still dwell in tents 
around Bandar-i-Hindiyan in Pelahi. They speak Arabic,, 
and raise sheep, asses, camels, and carry on dry-farming. 

AgJi AughU^ 

This tribe consists of about seventy or eighty households, 
and originally came from Turkestan along with the Bayat and 
Qashqai tribes to Fdrs, where they settled in Shiraz. Up to 
the present Turkish has remained their language. 

Like one branch of the Bayat tribe they became merchants. 
Most of them deal in hides and tallow, while the wealthier 
among them export Persian horses to India. 

This tribe has produced many famous theologians and 
lawyers. 

1 Vol. ii, p. 109, 1. 21 et seqq. Although the above have long since ceased 
to be nomads, I think this notice is not out of place here. The same 
applies to a number of the other small tribes which have settled down in 
villages. There is a gradual tendency in this direction on the part of many 
of the nomads. 


October y 1921. 
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Some Notes on Modern Babylonia^ 

By B. CAMPBELL THOxM PSON, M.A., P.S.A. 

fJlHE following paper is based on notes wbich I made 
during my three years of war service in Mesopotamia 
(1915’-18) and a year (1904-5) at Mosul, and I venture to 
publish them in the hope that such piecemeal may be of use 
to those interested in comparing ancient Assyria with modern 
Mesopotamia. 

Country 

Krst, with regard to the country itself. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that between Mosul and Baghdad the 
lands through which the Tigris flows are undulating and 
hilly (including the Jebel Hamrin), but south of Baghdad 
down to the Persian Gulf they grow dismally barer and 
flatter. To the east, sometimes within 20 miles of the river, 
and roughly parallel to it, run the abrupt limestone ranges 
which mark the Persian frontier. As one goes up the river 
from Basrah these become visible first between Amarah and 
’Ali Sharki ; the first sight of them over the dull levels is 
most striking, and it is then that one appreciates the Assyrian 
method of using the same cuneiform sign for mountain ’’ 
and east 

Weather 

The weather, the rainfall, and the two annual rises of both 
rivers have all been admirably tabulated in Willcocks, 
Irrigation of Mesopotamia, and I will only say in. general terms 
that the hot weather begins about May and continues until 
mid-October, the thermometer rising to about 124*^ P. at 
Baghdad and about 115° at Mosul. Sporadic and slight 
rain begins in October, increasing in November, and the 
streets of the towns (Baghdad and southwards) where no 

^ For fuller details on this subject see my chapter on the “ Golden Age 
of Hammurabi” (ch. xiv) in the foi’thcoming volume of the Cambridge 
Ancient History, which should be out in the next few weeks. 

JEAS. APEin 1923. 
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stone has been used (and the desert, too, if there is any 
traffic on it) become a 6-inch deep sea of mud ; in the more 
northerly towns, such as Mosul, where the streets are 
cobble-paved, the rains race down the alleys to the river. 
The tops of the Pusht-i-Kuh became capped with snow in 
mid-December, 1916, which continued well on into Janu- 
ary, 1917. Snow, it may be added, occasionally falls at 
Mosul (it covered the country and lasted a week in the winter 
of 1904-5), and it may fall and lie even as far south as 
Babylon. 

Wind 

The prevailing wind of South Mesopotamia is the sTiemdl 
from the north-west, which tempers the heat, the south 
wind not being common after May throughout the summer. 

Thunderstorms 

Thunderstorms are often violent, and bring hail the size of 
pigeon’s eggs. The phenomenon of hail was noted by the 
Assyrian astrologers (‘' heaven will rain with stones ” ; see 
my Magicians and Astrologers, No. 261). 

Earthquakes 

Earthquakes are not over-common. I noted a most distinct 
shock a little before dawn on 7th February, 1916, which lasted 
about 1|- seconds. The Arabic is harahet-el-ard, the common 
people of Basrah explaining that they arc caused by a buffalo 
of the Jinn beneath the earth shaking himself. The Assyrian 
astrological reports show that such shocks occurred not 
infrequently (e.g. loc. cit. No. 264, February-March, 655 b.c. ; 
No. 265, March-April ; No. 266, December- January ; No. 267^ 
January-February ) . 

Buildinus 

Buildings may be divided into three classes : (1) The 

solid two-storied houses of the towns with flat roofs ; (2) the 
one-storied cabins of stone, mud, etc., of the villages ; (3) the 
reed-huts of the poorer Arabs. 
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The larger houses are rectangular buildings planned round 
an open centre court. They are built of burnt brick, in 
Basrah called tdh6h and in Mosul ajorr or djer (the old Assyrian 
word agunu). These are baked in large kilns, of which there 
may be about twenty at a town like Amarah, and a dozen at 
a small place like Gurmat 'Ali ; the baking, I belieye, lasts 
twenty-four hours, but I am not sure of this. Brick-slag is 
called s{s '^)aJc{k 'l)rich in Basrah. A brick which I measured 
at Basrah was about 8|- in. by 8|- in, by 1 in., and another at 
Amarah about 12 in. by 8 in. by 2 in. ; neither coincide with the 
measurements of the Sumerian bricks which I have described 
in Arcliceologia^ Ixx, 143. Unburnt bricks, still called liln 
between Mosul and Basrah (the old Assyrian libittu), are made 
in a mould called kdlah, and then set out to dry in sexpentiue 
coils, the upper end of one brick resting on the base of 
the next. 

In Mosul the richer houses are faced with slabs of the soft 
local marble. 

The roofs are flat from Mosul to Basrah ; it is not until 
the mountainous districts of the eastern frontier are reached 
that one finds the sloping roofs general, due to heavier rainfall^ 
The upper floors often overhang in Elizabethan style. Pahn- 
trunks often provide the beams (jisr, Assyrian guSuru) in the 
southern districts. 

Within, the rooms are plastered and whitewashed, and in 
the richer houses a tawdry decoration of pieces of looking-glass 
in mosaic is used, both for large niches in walls and for ceilings. 
The windows are glazed and screened with muSmhiyah work 
{kofs)f or, in poorer houses, merely shuttered. In hot wither 
in the south a thick screen of aglU (camel-thorn) is suspended 
over the windows and frequently sluiced with water ; this is 
replaced by licorice twigs in the north (e.g. at Jerabis). 

Doors are solidly made of wood, often studded with nails 
(Fig. 26), bolted with a cumbrous wooden bolt which works in 

^ I noticed instances of sloping roofs at Sulman Pak (Ctesiphon). 
Conical beehive hubs are to be found east of Aleppo, 
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a slot {za^'bah). The frame is called chercliuh mal hdb. In 
country cabins the lower axis of the door sometimes -works 
in a socket made of an old broken pot embedded in the earth, 
the upper being held in place by a hole in the lintel. 

The roof-gutters (merazib) project two feet frcm the walls, 
and there are little openings in the walls above roof level 
called ^'az4nak 

Ornamentation, as a rule, poor, still shows some reminiscence 
of Assyria. The relief- work on bricks over Basrah doorways, 
representing the Turkish crescent and star, shows, as a variant 
to the ordinary star, the star-ring of the Assyrian Venus 
{Figs. 23, 24, and compare the Assyrian symbol on the royal 
necklets). In Basrah the brass door-knockers {helJmh, 
Figs. 22, 25) are peculiar, especially when they bear an 
undoubted likeness to the Assyrian and Persian winged disk 
of Auramazda (cf. Pig. 25 with the sculpture of the Behistun 
Inscription, or the disk over Shalmaneser on the Black 
Obelisk). 

To keep the Evil Eye away from houses, the inhabitants of 
Basrah nail up either an old shoe or a doll over the door. 

In the south the mud-huts are called hibar ; I believe 
hejrali is also used, properly a chamber or enclosure for camels. 
The reed-huts {sWifah), which are mentioned in the cuneiform 
legend of the Flood, gradually disappear the further north 
one goes,- their existence, of course, depending on the marsh- 
reeds. The most northerly point at which I noticed a reed- 
hut village on the Tigris was above the Es-Sinn battlefield, 
a few miles below Kut-el-Amaxa ; below this point they may 
be found anywhere.^ The bamboo-mat which roofs them, 
called bariyah^ pi. boivdri (Assyrian bure), is often used to 
shelter heaps of grain. The grass-mat (hasir) is, of course, 
common. 

The dark hair-tents, often the sign of nomads, are to be 


^ I am giving a fuller description of them in a forthcoming book on 
Mythology, and will therefore nob repeat it here. 
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found anywliere between Basrah and Angora in Asia Minor, 
near which, latter place I visited one belonging to Kurds.^ 

Bor defence purposes, on the lower reaches of the Tigris, 
occasionally one meets large rectangular forts built of mud, 
with towers at the corners. 

Canals are, of course, more frequent in the south than in 
the north/ where tributaries and streams take their place. 
Water is kept within bounds by dams {siddah). Hedges are 
made of thorn, bound by bamboo, where this material is 
available ; shelter-screens of palm branches are to be found 
in date-groves. 

Fuel 

Fuel is always a dilSficulty. At Mosul faggots were brought 
down from the hills on donkey-back ; in Baghdad the women 
bring in great bundles of desert-scrub. In the date-districts 
(i.e. south of Anah on the Euphrates, and Tuz Khurmati, 
near the Tigris) the triangular base of the pahn-branch 
{karah) is burnt, but the usual fuel among riverain tribes is the 
round, flat, mashed cake of cow-dung, which can be seen any- 
where drying on the reed-hut roofs. The use of this fuel 
extends to Asia Minor, except where it is replaced in the more 
hilly districts by faggots of dwarf oak. Dry camel-dung is 
also burnt in the south ; charcoal is to be bought ia the 
bazaars. 

Methods oe Drawino Water 
Methods of drawing water are primitive. In Mosul the 
houses as a rule have their own wells, but the less said of 
these the better. In such towns a water-carrier comes round 
to the houses with a skin of water which he has scooped up 
from the river with a large special shovel ; the water is then 
put into a large porous hubb on a stand {kursi), through which 
it percolates into another vessel (see Fig. 1, and compare the 
ancient Tiubb on a stand iu the hieroglyph, Scheil, Recueil de 
Ttqvciux, xxii, 149). In hot weather water is cooled in porous 


^ See my PilgriTn’s ScoHp, p. 258. 
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pots, which axe set out in the evening on the roof ; this process 
is shown artificially effected on an Assyrian sculpture of 
Asurnasirpal, where a servant is fanning four waterpots in 
the royal camp. (Layard, Monuments^ i, 30.) 

The simplest method of raising water from the river is the 
old ‘‘ swipe ”, the bucket working on a counterpoised arm. 
It exists, certainly, in Basrah and Abu Kobah, but is more 
comnion in Egypt. It is represented on the Assyrian 
sculptures (ibid, ii, 15). 

The more powerful water-lifts are those where a horse, 
working on an inclined ramp of earth, draws up a leather 
bucket by a rope over a sheave or bar of wood, the water being 
automatically discharged when it reaches the top. Such are 
to be seen at Shaibah and Sulman Pak, and are to be found in 
North Africa.^ Another kind is worked by a horse attached 
to the outer end of a radial pole, which, by a series of cog- 
wheels, revolves a waterwheel. Pound the circumference of 
this wheel is a succession of water-pots, which automatically 
discharge their contents into a runnel when they reach their 
highest point. Large waterwheels of this kind (20 feet in 
diameter) are to be found by the banks of the Middle 
Euphrates, in this case turned by the force of the current. 

Agricultural Implements 

Agricultural implements in Basrah are the pick-axe {tuhr), 
hoe {s’Jdn), and, if I recollect rightly, man, the Babylonian 
manu (in Mosul imjrafah). The word Jcozma for the single- 
bladed pick at Mosul is unknown in Basrah. The long-handled 
spade (mis-Mh) is far more common in the south, where 
canals are dug, than in the north ; the short spade is Sehel. 

Baskets 

Baskets at Basrah are well made. The kinds iu use are : 
{l)jillah, a large basket ; (2) zamMl, the Assyrian zahbilu, the 
small, limp basket used by diggers for earth, such as 
Sennacherib’s captives use (Layard, Monuments, ii, 14) ; 

^ Tripoli : for a picture see frontispiece of my PilgrMs Scrip. 
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(3) sufrah, a large, flat, circular, limp basket, on which is 
piled the fiat pancake-like bread ; (4) huffah, small, stiff, and 
conical, covered with bitumen, and used as a cup ; (5) tubbuk, 
fiattish and tray-like ; (6) nusaifiyah^ soft basket for dates, 
holding J man ; (7) mha'iyah, the same, holding J man ; 
(8) sebat^ a covered basket from Maskat. 

The fan (m'haffah), which looks like a fiag of plaited and 
ornamental grass-work fastened to a stick (lower half, PL IV), 
is the same as that shown on the Assyrian monuments 
(Layard, Monuments^ i, 30, and in the beautiful sculpture of 
the Fileuse, De Morgan, D6Ug, en Perse, i, pi. 11). The lower 
half of PI. IV also contains four purses embroidered with the 
staple products of Basrah, fish and date-palms. 

I was told that wickerwork (chairs, baskets, etc.) was 
brought down in the spring to Basrah from Mar Shimun, 
near Mosul, and sold to the cry of sepet dldn, which is the name 
by which the work is called. 

Pottery 

Pottery in Mesopotamia is simple and utilitarian, being 
chiefly porous, cream-coloured, and without ornament. 
There is, however, a class (called hestuk, Pigs. 12, 13) which 
is partly covered "svith a hluish glaze (made at a lain between 
Basrah and Muhammerah), and there are large green-glazed 
vessels at Baghdad almost big enough to hold one of the 
Porty Thieves. 

The potter’s wheel at a kiln near Basrah was a primitive 
arrangement (Pig. 14) turned, by the foot, the opposite way 
of the sun. The dark-grey clay, which lay in a heap near, 
was pounded on a mat by a boy, who mixed fluff from the 
tops of bulrushes with it ; it had been brought from a place 
an hour and a half distant by boat. 

The kinds of the different unglazed pots in use at Basrah 
are : Pig. 1, huhb, large water-pot, already mentioned ; 
Pig. 2, a water-pot, said to be from Baghdad ; Pig. 3, 
hamidixjah ; Pig. 4, cup, jeddah ; Pig. 5, hubbdn (Baghdad) ; 
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Fig. 6, bowl, meddni ; Fig. 7, water-pot, serdbi ; Fig. 8, 
water-pot, 'dwdni ; Fig. 9, for use in the adabhdnd ; Fig. 10, 
water-pot, mejidiyah; Fig. 11, water-pot, a{'a?)madiyah 
zu^^airah. The name of a small basin is bddiyah ; a round- 
bellied pot with neck and two handles from Mosul is called . 
mhlu ; in Kut-el-Amara I saw a large waterpot of amphora- 
shape with handles.^ On PL IV, 12a, is a green-glaz?ed bowl 
(Basrah) : 126 a wooden bowl from the Kurdish hills ; 12o, a 
crude basin from an Arab woman (Basrah) : 12e, a green- 
glazed vessel from Diarbekr. 

Copper Vessels 

Copper vessels are well made throughout the country. 
The kinds are : Fig. 16, the coffee-pot, varying from 6 inches 
to 15 inches in height, delleh ^ ; Fig. 16, sutl, a little pannikin, of 
the same shape as that held by the gryphons of the sculptures ; 
Fig. 17, a Kurdish barber’s hot-water pot, with an interior 
lining, to carry live coals ; Fig. 18, tdwdh, frying-pan ; Fig. 19, 
jidr, saucepan ; Fig. 20, ho%dn, with lid k{Jc ?)oboh ; Fig. 21, 
injdnah, for kneading bread. A large copper water-pot 
(PI. IV, 15a) called m'suhneli or m^sorbah is used in the south 
by the women ; the word muSahhinu for some form of copper 
pot occurs in Assyrian. The ihrik is a washing ewer of delicate 
shape from Persia (PL IV, 17a) ; a brass one, not dissimilar, 
is to be bought in Baghdad. The smith’s long pincers are 
called ambur ; his solder (laMm) is made of zinc (tutiya) and 
copper (svfr). 

Woodwork 

Woodwork made from the fronds of date-palms is 
ingenious, and, although not strong, has the merit of lightness. 
The slender branches, when stripped of leaves (then called 
frid, and I believe ‘ammariyah, Lane, Diet., 2155) are so 

^ These pots do not appear to retain any strikingly Assyrian shape. 
The sculptures show occasionally the pots in use, but except for the 
simple cup(Layard, Monuments^ i, 5, etc., where, however, it may be of 
precious metal) little seems to survive. Besides, it is not alwayvS easy 
to be sure whether the pots are foreign booty or not. 

^ I see that I have omitted the hinged lid. See PI. IW, 15. 
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tough, that they can be drilled transversely to take uprights of 
the same material. Bedsteads and baskets are thus made. 

Boats 

As I shall discuss the boats elsewhere,^ it is unnecessary to 
repeat the details here. But it is important to notice how 
local certain forms of craft are : (1) the Salitur or jSat-bottomed 
barge, made at Birejik for floating down the Euphrates to 
Felfljah ; (2) the heleh, or skin-raft, on the upper waters of 
the Tigris, from Diarbekr to Baghdad ; (3) the guffah, or 
large coracle, very much like the bowl in which the wise men 
of Gotham put to sea, from Baghdad as far as Shaikh Sa’ad, 
at which point approximately it is replaced by the graceful 
skiff-lilce hellam or maShuf as far as the Gulf. In the reed 
districts rafts are made of large bundles of reeds, and even 
skiffs (much as are shown on the sculptures, e.g. Collect, 
de Clercq, ii, 24). The large craft (which can ply up to 
Baghdad, and some distance up the Euphrates), are the barge- 
lilce mahailah and large hellam ; the turnip a sea-going vessel. 

Tattooing 

I have only a few notes to add on the people. Tattooing 
{dulzhah) is practised by both Arab men and women. I noted 
a Mohammedan of Kerbela tattooed on the back of the right 
hand ; it had been done by women in Kerbela when he was 
10 years old, and he said it was not a tribal mark. The 
brother of the Shaildi of Der, near Gurnah, had been tattooed 
on the back of the right wrist because it hurt him A 
Mohammedan of Birejik had also been tattooed when small 
on the back of the right wrist. The Hafdjah women (the 
strapping wenches who carry heavy loads in Basrah) tattoo 
their faces, and I noticed one with what appeared to be a row 
of little crosses up both heels. These women wear nose- 
rings (wardali^ right nostril, far more common than the left ) 
centre cartilage, ‘ardn ; left nostril, la^amah) and earrings 
{ter chi' ah). 


^ Mythology. 
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In Basrah, tlie Christian women wear a very striking mantle 
called izar ; the ‘ahla^ a mantle which, men wear, is frequently 
elaborate and expensive, often worked with gold thread 
{helehdUn), The smock worn by small boys is called diMdSah, 
In Mosul the men wear a long smock to their ankles called 
zebiorij and a zouave jacket (zahmah). The mud is avoided 
by clogs {JcdldS, i.e. goloshes, or hobkdb). 

Toys and Games 

For toys and games in Basrah there are hawk-shaped kites 
{tayydrah)^ slings {mekh\ which I heard pronounced melicha')^ 
tip-cat (played in the streets and called §aklah w'ldk, in Mosul 
Mh{h ?) lo'kuttah), marbles {cha 'ah), which are not shot 
as we use them, but cast in a sweeping overhand manner. 
Two games certainly have survived from the ninth century 
B.c. {vide Woolley and Lawrence, Carchemish, PL -III, 7), 
knucklebones, and whip-tops {dawwdmah, dawwdmu, {h)ambus). 
While in Mosul I was given a wonderful doll-horse, about 
6 inches high, made of cloth and caparisoned with beads. 
The equivalents of our “ pax ! ” or faynits ! ” and '' play ! 
(words indicating unreadiness or readiness) are amdn or 
kardm, and haldl, the latter two being, of course, tabu ’’ or 

not tabu 

But, unhappily, the Tigris valley has long lost its ancient 
skill in producing artistic work. Baghdad and Basrah are 
now, alas ! little more than middlemen for the older products 
of Persia. 


January , 1922. 



The Abhidhamma-Pitaka and Commentaries 

By C. a. F. RHYS DAVIDS 

'npHIS year witnesses the completion of a task begun soon 
after the inception of its forty-two years of publishing 
texts by the Pali Text Society. I refer to the completion of 
its editions of that third section of the Buddhist canon entitled 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka, and of its editions of the Com- 
mentaries on that section. In 1883 the fourth of the seven 
Abhidhamma texts appeared : the Puggala-Pahhatti. In the 
present year the Society brings out the conclusion of the 
■seventh text : the Patthana, and the belated Commentary on 
the second text : the Vibhanga. The following table gives 
.a purview of the works and of the work : — 

n885. Dhammasangani (ed. E. Muller). 

1897. Atthasalini (Com. ed. E. Muller). 

1904. Vibhanga (ed. C. Ehys Davids). 

(II)- 1923. Sammoha-Vinodani (Com. ed. A. P. 

Buddhadatta). 

ri892. Dhatukatha (ed. E. Gooneratne). 

'(III)l 1892. Pahcappakaran’ Atthakatha (Com. ed. 

[ E. Gooneratne). 

(1883. Puggala-Pahhatti (ed. R. Morris). 

(IV) n 1914. Pahcappakaran’ Atthakatha (Com. ed. 

[ C. Rh, D. and G. Landsberg). 

1894-5. Kathavatthu (ed. A. C. Taylor). 

1889. Pahcappakaran’ Atthakatha (Com. ed. . 

J. P. Minayeff). 

1911-13. Yamaka (ed. C. Eh. D.). 

(VI) j 1912. Pahcappakaran’ Atthakatha (Com. ed. 

1 C. Rh. D.). 

1906, 1921-3. Patthana (ed, C. Rh. D.). 

»(VII)] 1921-3. Pahcappakaran’ Atthakatha (Com. ed. 

1 C. Rh. D.). 

This table shows that, whereas, when the old Sinhalese 
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Commentaries were recast into Pali — ^presumably by 
Buddbagbosa — fancj^ names were found for tbe commentaries 
on tbe first two books, tbe commentaries on tbe remaining 
five books were lumped together under tbe one prosaic title 
of Gommentary on the Five Books. Wby there should have 
been this apparent impatience I do not know. Only two of 
the five books are much shorter than the rest. Not one of 
the five was held to be unimportant. The last, in fact, in 
the eyes of the orthodox mediaeval Buddhist, was supreme 
in the infinity of its wisdom and, to use a modern sports term, 
extended the teacher very considerably when, according to 
the quaint myth, he inflicted it upon his long-suffering mother 
and her fellow-devas.^ It is conceivable that fancy titles were 
running short. It is a pretty problem. 

The Society cannot point to an equally rounded off work 
in the way of translations of the foregoing. But it has 
pubhshed translations of the fifth of the texts and of the first 
of the commentaries, and is about to publish a translation 
of the fourth text. A translation of the first text was 
published by the Eoyal Asiatic Society in 1900, and is in the 
happy position of re-emerging in a second edition. Thus 
we get : — 

1900, 1923 (I). Translation Buddhist Psychological Ethics 

(trans. C. Rh. D.). 

1915 (V). „ Points of Controversy (trans. 

S. Z. Aung and C. Rh. D.). 
1920-1 (I Com.). „ The Expositor (trans. Maung 

Tin). 

1924 (IV). „ Designation of Human Types 

(trans. B. C. Law). 

Finally, as a coda or, as some would prefer to say, an 
introduction to the lot, we might add the famous little manual 
Abhidhammatthasangaha of a later date : — 

1884. .Abhidhammatthasangaha (ed. T. W. Rhys Davids). 
1910. Translation Compendium of Philosophy (by S. Z. 

Aung). 


^ Expositor^ p. 17 f. 
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Tie late founder of the P.T. Society did not a little un- 
acknowledged editing on certain other texts, and where he 
could not do so, many have wished ruefully that he could 
have done so. But this was his only public venture in 
Abhidhamma. He placed the Dhammasangani in my hands, 
as it were a tangled skein, in 1893. 

Such, then, are the works, and such has been, on and off, 
the P.T.S.’s work these forty years. '' All is over except the 
shouting — or, shall we say, the little choric dance we twelve 
may hold in spirit round the cenotaph of these fourteen first 
editions, continent linking hands with continent in us, nay 
world with world, for already a third of us are on the other 
side. And after the dance—for has not a burden fallen from 
our backs ? — a few minutes of refiection. 

I have said cenotaph, for least of all do I labour under 
any illusion that even the most finished European editions or 
translations — let alone our rough pioneer efforts — will quicken 
these dead bones to any power of teaching and enlightening 
our world, either East or West, as they once to a very limited 
extent may have done when a little world of monastic culture 
was by them taught houo to think consistently. So little can 
this prospect be entertained, that we may well be disposed 
to ask ourselves whether this cenotaph of the works of a dead 
culture may not be kenos as well as ifcomds—- empty as well as 
common. Has it ail been a waste of time and energy, of life 
and the zest of life well spent ? A learned decanal journalist 
has just committed himself to saying : Almost the whole 
duty of man lies in the maxim : Waste not.’' 

Over against this we might equally well dogmatize : The 
chief duty of man is to grow— -to grow in himself, to make know- 
ledge grow and goodness and beauty grow. Whether or not he 
grow or cause to grow wastefully is a secondary, if an important 
consideration. And when it is a quest of opening up buried 
treasures of past ideas, or opening up new vistas of unverified 
powers and resources, it is impossible for explorer and 
experimenter to judge beforehand : this is waste of time and 
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energy. Mucli digging and many experiments will prove to 
have been so. And yet who will assert that pioneer work 
should therefore be shirked, nay, may it not be that, as 
Rhys Davids once said, “ we grow by all such ” ? 

Much treasure of old, and yet in a way of up-to-date 
thought it was held a generation ago might well be lying 
hid in Abhidhamma. The analogy of the term ra 
ra ^va-tKci seemed to fit it well. At the very outset of his 
task the commentator, discussing the term Abhidhamma, 
wrote in a rather misleading way of how it exceeded and 
was distinct from the Dhamma much as a deva might 
be eminent among his peers {ati- or ahlii-deva). And one of 
us, Dr. Taylor, pointed out this passage three years before 
it was edited.^ Might we even hope to find in those seven 
books a plank here and there of positive exposition bridging 
over the lacunae and the reserves and the silences in many of 
the Suttas ? So, more or less, may some among us have 
hoped. 

Anyway, we set forth, one now, another then, to explore 
our several seven hills, and we brought back our quarry. 
The cynical may say, this — ^is it not a mountain’s way ? — 
amounted to a bag of mice. We have revealed much 
meticulous catechizing, some inconclusive dialectic, and quite 
a little world of word permutations. Has our knowledge 
grown by it ? Have labour and time been utterly wasted ? 

Speaking, if I may, for my spade-mates as well as for 
myself, we think not. We think we have in these works 
contributed a chapter to the history of the growth, within 
limits of time and location, of the human spirit. Considered 
in its due context, this chapter reveals how a certain kind 
of intensive culture may on the one hand stimulate, and on 
the other stultify that growth. And by all such considera- 
tions we ourselves grow. 

Among these Abhidhamma compilers of the cloistered 
lives, and among the commentary compilers, a certain growth 
^ Or possibly dhamma’s (doctrine). ^ JMAS. 1894, 560. 
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may be discerned. It was of the kind that intensive culture 
in close-barred conditions naturally brings about. The great 
’ world of earth they knew nothing about. The teacher whom 
they had come to call ^'omniscient’’ had told their fore- 
fathers in the Order nothing about it. They were secluded 
in their work even from the little world of their fellow- 
men without the vihara walls. They inherited as members 
of the Order an ample oral tradition of Vinaya and Sutta and 
Matika. And the Matika or tables of classification they 
expanded into a so-called Abhidhamma with certain patches 
of commentary in parts. The Vinaya was largely framed to 
meet special cases. The Suttas were largely records of how 
other special cases were met. Mostly, that is, they were 
precepts ad hominem. Thus the precept was served up in 
a way called pariydya (a tiresome work to translate ; etymo- 
logically a going round about). The Abhidhammikas 
sought how to serve up the precept ni-^pariydyena ; in the 
abstract, stripped of its accessories and no longer an oeuvre 
' d’occasion. 

Engaged on such work they would inevitably clarify their 
concepts, adjudge definite meaning to terms, co-ordinate and 
subordinate among terms and, where necessary, evolve new 
terms. In brief, it was, as I have said above and elsewhere,^ 
a discipline in consistency of thought and language. And 
^ this, at that stage of Indian thought, was not a little needed. 

We may illustrate this kind of intensive and introspective 
growth — for it was mainly psychological — by detecting how 
the dual division of mind into citta and cetasika^s (i.e. the 
bare cognitive reaction to stimulus, and all the phases, 
factors, or co-efficients of the same, when analyzed) is 
beginning to intrude itself in the first book. Ultimately, that 
is, in the course of perhaps a few centuries, this division 
swept away, for all academical purposes, the clumsy old 
quincunx of the five skandhas. Again, we note the useful 

^ Buddhist Psychological Ethics^ Introd. , pt. iv ; VihliaTiga^ xx ; 
Buddhist Psychology, pp. 139, 177, etc. 
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term hhavanga appearing in. tlie seventli book, a word as mucli 
needed for. '' continuum ’’ or flux '' of organic, including 
subconscious life, as these were by our modern psychology. 
Again, there is the very thoroughgoing expansion of the term 
paccaya {pratyaya) in a theory of relations. Twenty-four of 
these are distinguished, yet all are, at least by the Com- 
mentary, presented as species of the one genus, the relation 
of causality. This theory is quite one of the finest mice in 
our game-bag. It would be a noteworthy contribution by 
any philosophic school, ancient or modern. It does not 
appear to be anticipated in the Suttas even in a crude inchoate 
way, as are, in the Anupada Sutta,^ the psychological intro- 
spective analyses expanded in the Dhamma Sangani. But 
it is, in a way, a natural outcome of the central significance 
imposed by the Sasana on the doctrine of the cause and 
extirpation of suffering. Paccaya — '' cause,” reason for 
is in the Suttas undifferentiated from Tietu. By intensive 
'Culture, hetu and twenty-three other relations are distinguished 
as aspects of natural causal agency. 

These few instances must here suffice to show that the 
•cloistered Abhidhammikas were doing their best to let shine 
such light of thought about body and mind as the earlier 
tradition of their church had been able to kindle. There was 
probably not very much of the real original teaching of the 
founder in that tradition. The Eightfold Path is no longer 
•central, is chopped about in all manner of ways, and the idea 
of carrying on his beneficent work seems undreamt of. Indeed, 
he has himself become a very shadowy figure, a person only 
alluded to in formulas, and in the fifth book Docetic and other 
heresies about him are discussed in a very cut-and-dxied 
manner. 

Herein, however, these early scholastics were not different 
from Christian teachers in the secular education of to-day. 
The academic teaching of the Theravada was becoming 
practically no less secular. In the twelfth century manual,^ 

^ Majjhima Nikaya^ iii, 125. * Ahhidhammattlmiangalia, 
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generally used ever since, the name, let alone the teaching of 
the founder, has faded out utterly, save for a grace-before- 
meat allusion. They might claim, in this, to be carrying out 
his injunctions to be (not Sattha-sarand, but) attasarand^ 
dhammasarand — ^to be dependent not on him, but on them- 
selves, on the doctrine. 

And had those selves been living in closer, saner touch 
with their fellows, had that doctrine not become a closed 
tradition botmd up in iron formulas, they might, in/ this 
self-cum-doctrine-dependence have let the lessons of earth- 
life play over them, they might have discerned that life to be 
in the throes of new moral growth, they might have let the 
light of this moral awakening shine on their church-built 
Dhamma ; they might have seen in rebirth and the karma- 
force a wonderful field for the growth of those selves on 
which, for salvation, they were to depend ; they might have 
grasped the truth — 0 ! the triumph of it over tradition ! — 
that, whereas body after body was used and laid down, 
whereas the force, the salcti, which they called mind, in this 
term and that, informed, innervated body after body, it was 
just those '' selves it was that attd on which they were 
biden to depend, it was that self which was yeally “ theirs 

they as neither body nor mind could be, it was that self ’ ^ 
which at the very outset of his career the master bade men 
go and seek, 2 — this it was which, down the ages of rebirth, 
was to grow and grow till it blossomed into the very nature 
of the final goal. 

But the artificial life decreed by ancient India, with its 
cleavage between lay and religious, shut them up in a paddock. 
And the formulas of a church which taught that all had been 
told, so that expansion of import and exposition was alone 
lawful, shut them up in a cellar. What their missionary 
brethren could learn, serving their fellows more directly, 
they could not. Hence in their psychology all and every kind 

^ 1 Yours” : tuniJidhani, S, iii, S3 f, ; iv, 81 f. 

2 Vin. i, I, 14. 

JKAS. APRIL 1923. 
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of reaction is pte-determined. The essential creativeness of 
life and mind is undreamed of. Confronted with this crea- 
tivenesSj complex and unpredictable, any theory of 
relations has always, even in our own day, proved a quite 
sterile subject. Buddhaghosa makes play with the twenty- 
four in his Visuddhi Magga expositions, but they led him 
to no new vista of truth. Truth, in his day, as the result 
of centuries of this cloistered culture, had very largely 
become a knowledge of marks ” {lahhha^dni), or 
salient features in just those concepts (and no others) 
which made up the little world of thought occupying 
the mind of the wise man in orders. So far he was at least 
positive, if circumscribed. Beyond this, truth consisted, 

“ according to that tradition with which he associated the name 
men of old ’’ {pord'^d), largely in negations. Where, ages 
before, the founder had been silent, where the founder had 
rejected alternatives without making any sweeping denials, 
there Buddhaghosa has been taught to say : there is not, 
there is nothing, there is no one. He does not seek to con- 
vince. He dogmatically denies. 

And as we leave this house of cloistered lives, of a closed 
tradition, of a past dominating present and future, we have 
a sense of rooms swept and garnished, clean and tidy, of sealed 
windows, of drawn blinds, of no outlook towards the dawn. 


February i 1923 . 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE CHALDEAN KINGS BEFOEB THE FLOOD 

In the spring of 1922 Mr. H. Weld-Blundell purchased for 
the Ashmolean Museum a large collection of tablets and 
prisms at Bagdad. Among them I have found a small oblong 
tablet, now numbered W-B. 62 in our collection, which 
contains the long-sought Sumerian, or, as Berossus calls them, 
Chaldean kings who reigned before the Blood. The sources 
of Berossus as preserved by Apollodorus and Abydenus 
concerning the ten pre-diluvian kings have been discussed 
many times in various Assyriological works.^ It was already 
obvious that the tradition of ten kings who reigned for an 
incredibly long period before the Flood came, from Sumerian 
mythology. The Weld-Blundell tablet proves that the legend 
of ten pre-diluvian patriarchs preserved in Hebrew tradition 
and by the Greek historians of Babylonia was Sumerian. The 
so-called Sethite genealogy of the post-Exilic writer P. 
in Genesis x, although it greatly reduces the longevity of the 
ten pre-diluvian patriarchs and does not describe them as kings, 
clearly borrowed the idea from the common Sumerian source. 
With the original Sumerian record now before us, it is possible 
to test the veracity of Berossus, and he comes away from the 
examination with remarkably good reputation. He gave the 
pre-diluvian period at 120 sars of years, or 432,000 years. 
The new tablet has 127f sars, or 469,600 years, for the same 
period. Berossus ascribes his ten kings to the following 
cities : — 


1 See Hommel, " The ten Patriarchs of Berosus,” PSBA,, 1873, 243-6 J 
Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das AUe Testamenit 3rd ed., 630-9 ; 
L. W. King, Legends of Babylon and LJgypty 31-4 ; Poebel, Historical Texts, 
85-6 and 110 ; S. Langdon, Podme du Paradis, 125-33. 
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1. 

Aloros 

Babylon 

Years. 

36,000 

2. 

Alaparos (son) . 

Babylon ? 

10,800 

3. 

Amelon 

Pantibiblus . 

46,800 

4. 

Ammenon 

Pantibiblus . 

43,200 

5. 

Megalaros 

Pantibiblus . 

64,800 

6. 

Daonos 

Pantibiblus . 

36,000 

7. 

Euedorachos 

Pantibiblus . 

64,800 

8 . 

Amempsinos 

Larak 

36,000 

9. 

Opartes . 

Larak 

28,800 

10. 

Xisuthros (son) . 


64,800. 


The origirial Sumerian source edited below assigns these 
ten kings to the following cities : 1 and 2 at Habur, 3 and 4 
at Ellasar, 5 and 6 at Badtibira (Pantibiblus), 7 at Larak, 
8 at Sippar, 9 and 10 at ^uruppak. In the Sumerian epic of 
Creation and the Deluge, published by Poebel, Historical and 
Grammatical Texts, No. 1, only five pre-diluvian cities are 
mentioned, Habur, dialectic suharu, is known to be either 
another name for Eridu or a quarter of that ancient city at 
the mouth of the Euphrates. See my Babylonian Liturgies, 
115, n. 2. This Sumerian legend of Creation, although 
associating Anu, Enlil, and Ninharsag ^ with the Water~god, 
Enki of Eridu, in the creation of mankind, clearly regards 
the Water-god as the principal agent in the work of creation. 
He is here described as the deity who created the beasts of 
the field, the founder of laws, and builder of cities. In the pre- 
diluvian age he ordered five cities to be built for the cults of 
five deities. This part of the legend occurs in the second column 
of the tablet, '' Eridu to the director the god Nudimmud ^ 
he gave. Secondly, to the Virgin (goddess) ^ Badtibira he 
gave. Thirdly, Larak to the god Pabil^arsag he gave. 
Fourthly, Sippar to the god Utu he gave. Fifthly, ^uruppak 
to the god Axadda he gave.’’ According to Sumerian tradition 

^ I.e. Heaven-god, Earfcli-god, and Eartli-mother goddess. 

^ Title of Enki as creator of mankind. 

s nu-gig = iUariiu, a title of the virgin goddess Innini. See Tammuz 
and IshtaTf 81 - 2 . 
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these were the only cities and the only cults which existed 
before the Mood. In the actual history of Sumer and Accad 
only Sippar attained much political importance and not one 
of these five cities mentioned in the Sumerian legend of creation 
became the seat of a dynasty. The Blundell tablet differs 
slightly from the Nippurian epic, 

W-B. 62. Nippur Epic of Creation. 


1. Habur. 

Eridu. 

2. Ellasar. 


3. Badtibira. 

Badtibira. 

4. Larak. 

Larak. 

6. Sippar. 

Sippai. 

6. ^uruppak. 

Suruppak. 


The historical tablet has Ellasar, which is omitted in the 
religious text. But Sippar was only a northern Semitic centre 
of the cult of the Sumerian sun-god, Utu or Babbar, at 
Ellasar. It is probable, therefore, that the Nippur tablet 
preserves the correct legend ; Sumerian tradition attributed 
only five cities to the pre-diluvian age. It is interesting 
to learn which cults the Sumerians supposed to be the most 
primitive. At Habur or Eridu the worship of Enlci, Ea, or 
Cannes the water-god, creator of mankind and founder of 
civilization, was universally recognized as the most ancient. 
Its location at the outlet of the Euphrates now identified 
with the ruins of Abu Shahrain is perfectly determined. 

Badtibira, the Pantibiblus of the Greek historians, or '' Wall 
of the metal workers ” is described as the centre of the cult 
of Innini. In historical times Innini or Ishtar was worshipped 
chiefly at Erech in conjunction with the heaven-god Anu, 
and there is consequently some connexion between Erech and 
Badtibira. Ishtar and Tammuz were also closely associated 
in the oldest and most important cult of Sumerian religion, 
the cult of the mother goddess and her dying son, and 
Tammuz is repeatedly connected with Badtibira.^ The 

^ The older reading of this name, Durgurgur, was erroneous. For 
Tammuz, lord of Badtibira, v. SBP. 318, 8 ; Zimmem, KultUedeTj 34, 7 ; 
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principal temple in this city was E-inninS. or E-innina- 
kalamma, Temple of Innini of the Land/’ Berossus assigns 
not only the. fifth and sixth kings to Pantihiblus, but the 
third and fourth (originally of Ellasar) and seventh (originally 
of Larak) to this city. The emphasis ^placed upon Badtibira, 
in the sources from which the Greek historians obtained their 
information, indicates a large and important centre of ancient 
Sumerian tradition, a fact which also supports the conjecture 
of its identification witn some very ancient part of the great 
city of Erech. Badtibira occurs only once in the historical 
records of Sumer and Accad. Sinidinnam, ninth king of the 
kingdom of Ellasar, praises himself for having built the great 
fortress Bad-tibira that he might ‘‘ please the hearts of 
Shamash and Tammuz After the times o| Hammurabi 
this city disappears from cuneiform literature. 

Larak (Laranchae*of Berossos) is represented as the seat 
of the cult of Pabilbaxsag, usually written Pabilsag, a type of 
the dying god Tammuz, son of the mother goddess Gula, but 
degraded into a local deity and consort of the mother goddess. 
See my note in Sumerian Liturgical Texts ^ p. 176. The ruins 
of Larak have not been identified. A contract of the late 


Radau, BE. 30, Nos. 6, 8 ; No. 6, R. 11 ; BE. 30, No, 1. Rev. 10 has 
Badtibira(lci) with J^-innina-a, probably the name of the temple at 
Badtibira. The god Lugal-Badtibira(ki) in K. 11928 (CT. 25, 38) is probably 
Tammuz, but the names Tibira-7calam-ma and Tibira-dmgir-ri-e-ne 

Artisan of the Land”, “Artisan of the gods”, CX. 24, 12, 24-5 = 25, 87 
are titles of the Mother goddess, Ninharsag, supposed in Nippurian 
tradition to have created mankind from olay. See PoAme du Paradis, 
23 ff. According to Boebel, PBS. y, 157 j i, 5, the temple in Badtibira was 
E-innina-kalam-ma. 

^ Thureau-Dangin, SAK. 208. The place is mentioned in letters of the 
period of Hammurabi ; Ungnad, BabyloniscU Brief e, 17, 7 ; 31, 7 ; 52, 6 ; 
54, 5 ; Lutz, Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa, 39, 6. Ungnad, No. 52, 
actually refers to metal workers, and Lutz, No. 39, alludes to copper at 
Badtibira. The word means “ Wall of the metal worker ”, and hence 
Hommel, Geographie, 358, identified it with the ruins of TeU Sifr, “ mound 
of copper ”, near Ellasar, eastward beyond the Shatt el-Kar. Loftua found 
traces of a great copper industry at TeE Sifr. The contracts excavated at 
Tell Sifr and published by Strassmaier, Die altbabylonische Vertrage aua 
Warka, do not mention the city Badtibira. 
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period from Nippur describes its location on the bank of the 

Old Tigris This, of course, means the course of the 
Shatt el Hai, and apparently Larak is to be sought not far 
above Lagash.^ The weeping mother goddess Gula-Bau- 
Arururu is repeatedly described as the queen of Larak in 
the liturgies and her cult here is generally associated with 
her cult at Isin. Larak was not a part of the great city Isin, 
as I erroneously concluded on the evidence of the liturgies 
in my earlier books. Isin has been identified with the ruins 
Bahriyet 17 miles south of Nippur.^ The inclusion of Sippar 
or EUasar in the list of pre-diluvian cities is intelligible, for 
the sun-god had his principal seat of worship there. The 
importance of Suruppak in Sumerian myi^hology is difificult 
to explain. Their legends consistently affirm that the last of 
the ten kings lived here, and that the god Enki revealed to 
him the plot of the gods to destroy the world by a deluge ; 
here he is said to have built the boat on which he and his wife 
escaped on the waters. The cult of the goddess jSud 
of ^uruppak and of Amdda, her spouse, does not appear to 
have occupied a prominent place in Sumerian religion. 

In comparing the names of the kings preserved or partially 
preserved on the Weld-Blundell tablet with the list of 
Berossus, the solution of the Greek names is not so complete 
as was to be expected. Under influence of the ambitious 
priesthood of Babylon, where he lived, Berossus naturally 
substituted Babylon for Habur or Eridu, but the names of 
the first two kings, Alorus and Alaparos, do not agree very 
well with Alim (?) and Alagar, if these are really the proper 
readings. In any case, Alaparos can no longer be identified 
with Adapa, the sage fisherman of Eridu and hero of the 
famous episode connected with his name. Amelon is repre- 
sented by [ . . . ] M-du-un-nu, who has the title sahinkin. 
If an original Akidunnu be assumed, the name Amelon may 
have descended from it by phonetic decay oik> m and by 

^ See Poebel, Historical Texts, p. 43. 

2 See 1922, 431. 




Chaldean Kings before the Flood. 

(Aslimolean Museum, W-B. 62.) 
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textual corruption of A to A. Ahidunnu> Amidunnu 
and then by textual error Amilun is an extremely probable 
explanation. The Greek name has been universally explained 
as Semitic from amelu man This conjecture, like that 
concerning Adapa, was false. 

Ammenon should coirespond to the illegible name in line 5. 
The last sign may be la or ma or hu^ and nothing can be made 
of the traces before it. Megalaros corresponds to a name 
ending in zi. Daonos obviously represents lih-an-na of the 
name [ . . . yen-lu-an-na, Euedorachos, the seventh king, is 
Enmeduranna, the eighth king of the Sumerian list, and 
'' Amempsinos ” descended by unusual corruption from 
[ , . . ] sihzianna, which again proves all the ingenious con- 
jectures made to explain the Greek name to be false. Berossus 
makes him the eighth king, but he accurately reports the length 
of his reign. Opaxtes is proven to have been the father of the 
ninth king Axadda or Arad-gin, and Polyhistor’s Ardates 
is at last explained. Having substituted father for son in 
the case of the ninth king, Berossus, following a tradition 
accepted by the writer of^the Epic of Gilgamish, supposed 
Opartes to have been the father of the tenth king, whom he 
calls Xisuthros. The publication of this Sumerian source 
proves that every conjecture, except one, put forward to 
explain any or all of the corrupt Greek forms in Berossus 
was erroneous. 

1. Alim ^ mu 67,200 -ham. Alim (ruled) 67,200 years. 


2. [ ] lal-gar ^ mu [A ?] la{l)gar (ruled) 72,000 

72,000. years. 


3. [2] lugal Ha-huT-{ki). Two kings at Habur. 

^ The group of signs here read alim is probably a local (Ellasar) variant 
of Thureaii'Pangin, REG. 228. The name clearly represents the original 
of the Greek "'AXwpo?. 

2 Eor Idl-gciT' apparently the name of a sanctuary of treasury in the 
inscriptions of Senecherib, see SAI. 2120 ; CT. 26, col. v, 32, and the hymn 
to Eungi, OT. 36, 26, 10, lal-gar -ra-hi. A restoration [A]4d^-srar, Alagar, 
may conceivably afford an explanation of the name *AAaVa/>or, given by 
Berosus. The Greeks corrupted r (gamma) to n pe(pi). 
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4. [ . . . ] hi-du-un-nu Sa- 

kin-hn mu 72,000. 

5. [ . . . ] ^^7c(?)~fo(?)mu 

20,800. 

6 ne-gar, 

7. [2] higal Ellasar- {ld)-ma, 

8. [ . . . yzi sib mu 28,800. 

9. . . . en-l'io’-an-na ^ mu 

mu 21,600. 

10. 2 lugal Bad-tihira 

11. , . . sib-zi-an-na^ mu 

36.000. 

12. 1 lugal La-ra-ak-Qci), 

13. Bn-me-dur-an-na ^ mu 

72.000. 

14. 1 lugal Zimb.aT-[hi), 

15. ATad^-[gin\ dumu Vhur- 

tu4u ® mu 28,800. ' 


[ . . . Sakinkin 

(ruled) 72,000 years. 

[ . . . ] ukku (?) (ruled) 
20,800 years. 

They made . . . 

Two kings of Ellasar. 

[ . . . yzi, the shepherd 
(ruled) 28,800 years. 

[ . . . ] emlu-an-na (ruled) 
21,600. 

Two kings iu Badtibira. 

[ . . . ] sibziaima(ruled) 36,000 
years. 

One king at Larak. 
Enmeduranna (ruled) 72,000 
years. 

One king at Sippar. 

Aiadgin, son of Uburtutu 
(ruled) 28,800 years. 


^ Berosus gave this name as DaonuSt a^hepherd of Pantibiblus. Dadnua 
is obviously a textual corruption for Laoniba, a transcription of lu-an-na. 

2 The group UBUD-NAOAR has been read gurgur, of. BL. 19, n. 2 ; 
but CT. 29, 46, 5 preserves the true reading of this group, ti-hi-ra ; tibira ^ 
^urJcurru metal worker, loan-word tahim (v. Ungnad, ZA. 31, 276), is 
obviously the reading of this ideogram in the name of the city in q^uestion, 
and it also affords the lost original of the Greek Pantibiblos. 

* This name was, somehow, corrupted into Amempainos in the text 
preserved by Berossus and occurs wrongly as the eighth king, not the seventh. 
Berossus preserved, however, the correct tradition regarding the length of his 
reign and his city. 

* Berossus preserves this name in the form WuedorachoSf and places him 
seventh in the list. The Greek tradition is possibly correct in giving 
Pantibiblos as the city of this king. The variant readings MueddreachoSf 
Aedoreschos of Abydenus, and Bdbranchos of Eusebius, prove that the 
Sumerian original was En-me-dur-an-ki, in Babylonian tradition the founder 
of the art of divination. Zimmern had already explained this name 
correctly. 

® Written 8U-KUR-LAM ; gin is omitted in line 15. Arad or Aratta is 
a title of the gods of Suruppak ; v. PBS., x, 177, n. 4, for ^.Arai^a^Ninlil 
or Slid of Suruppak, and for Arad or Aratta = Enlil, v. PSBA., 1911, 
94 pi., 1. 5. Often in N.Pra. at Suruppak ; JSnim- ^-Arad-da-zidy PTC. 15 
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16. Zi-ud-sicd-dii dumu Arad- 

gin mu 36,000. 

17. 2 lugal Suru'p;paTc{lci)?- 

18. [10] lugal \j)a]-nu Abubi. 


Zi-udsuddu son of Aradgin, 
(ruled) 36,000 years. 

Two kings at ^uxuppak. 

[Ten kings] before the Flood. 

S. Lanudoit. 


SUEESVAEA AND MANDANA-MISEA 
It is now commonly believed that these two are the same, 
^nd that Sureivara was the name assumed by Maiidana- 
Mi&a after he became a sannydsin as a result of his adopting 
‘Sankara’s advaita? There is evidence in old Sanskrit works 
to show that the two names in all probability designate 
-different individuals. It is as follows : — 

(1) One of the main distinctions between the two classical 
schools of admita — known as the Vivarana and the Bhdmatl 
■schools — ^is in respect of the seat {dkaya) of avidyd, "While, 
according to the former, the avidydsraya is Brahman itself, 
it is the according to the latter. ^ The view of the Vivarayia 


Eev. end ; Lugal- ^-Arad-kenag, 15, E. ii, 4, etc. The noun aradj arat really 
means habtu^ honoured, tanittu, honour, CT. xi, 49, 34-5. 

® Berossus has the name of the ninth king Opartes, substituting father for 
■son. The length of this reign is correctly reported in Berossus. The scribe 
here employs ubur (SAI. 3891) for the ordinary ubar-kidinnu, proteg6. 
The name IJbar-tu-tu, father of Utnapistim, occurs in the Epic of GUgamiah, 
xi, 23 ; ix, 6, but our text makes Uburtutu the grandfather of UtnapiStim. 
Berossus assigned Opartes to Larak. 

1 Or Aratta. Obviously the tradition, which on the basis of Apollodorus’ 
version of Berossus assigns the ninth king to Larak, is erroneous. Alexander 
Polyhistor’s summary of the history of Berossus is verified by the new . 
text. Polyhistor gives the name of the ninth king ‘ApSarijs, father of 
Xisuthrusj Ardates represents Aradda or Araddagin of the Ashmolean 
tablet. See Cory, Ancient Fragynenis, p. 26. 

2 This name is translated by Uta-7iaj}iBim-[ariJc\ in the Babylonian 
legend of the Deluge, but Lucian, De dea Syria, 12, preserves the original 
Sumerian in the form Sisythes. Berossus gives Xisuthros as the name of 
the tenth king and the hero of the Deluge, a form based upon a Semitic 
title of Ziudsuddu. See Podme du Paradis, 133, n. 1. 

® Eor the current view, see e.g. Keith : Karma-Mlmamasd, p. 11. 

See PaUca-padika-vivaray^a, pp, 45-6, and Siddhdnta-le^a-saiigraha 
{Kumbhakonam edition), p. 65. 
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in this respect is the same as that of Sure^vara, who maintains 
with great force of argument that Brahman is the visaya 
as well as the akraya of avidyd?- Similarly, the view of the 
Bhdmatl is identical with that of Mandana, as is clear from 
the 8anhsepa4drlraka (ii, 174), where the author, who was 
a pupil of Sure^vara,^ criticizes Mandana’s view that the 
jwa is the seat of amdyd. It is instructive to note the terms 
of reference here, which suggest a wide difference between 
Map.dana’s views and those of Sankara : — 

loaifiJiriya Ma^idanavacah, taddhyanyaihd prastJdtam. 

The Bhdmatl, by the way, has thus revived a doctrine which 
was not acceptable to the early exponents of Sankara. 

(2) A second point of difference between Manclana and 
Sure^vara is in regard to the conception of advaita. When 
the identity of Brahman and the jwa is realized, avidyd is 
dispelled. This is muUi. Here a rather super-subtle question 
is raised as to whether or no the avidyd-nivrtti^ which is of the 
nature of dbhdva^ endures in that stage. This question, it is 
obvious, is due to the influence of the Niydya-Vaisesiha, 
which recognizes ahhdva or '' negation as an atirikta- 
paddrtha, i.e. a category distinct from the six positive 
categories — dra\)ya, guna, etc. — ^and formulates four varieties 
of it. The avidyd-nivriti is an abhdva of the dhvamsa-type. 
According to the Nydya-Vaisesika, when anything positive 
is destroyed, it leaves behind it a dhvamsdhhdva, which lasts 
till eternity. In Sankara’s view, as also in Surei^vara’s, 
which does not accept ahhdva as a distinct category, the 
avidyd-nmiti is the ultimate ground itself, viz. Brahman.^ 
Moreover, avidyd, not being absolutely real, cannot 
strictly be said to leave an ahhdva behind it. Mandana, 
hoAvever, maintained the persistence of avidyd-nivrtti in the 
muMi stage, so that eventually there are in his view two 
principles — Brahman, as in Sankara’s advaita, and avidyd- 

^ See, for instance, Naisharmya-siddhi,, iii, 1. 

2 SanJcsepa-^driraka, i, 8. 

^ See e.g. Naisharmya-siddhi, ii, 117, Brhad, Up. Vdrtika, p. 467, st. 203. 
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nivrtti in addition to it. This would constitute a doctrine 
of dvaito,^ and not of advaita ; but Man<Jana seems to have 
held that the, admission of an dbJima does not really clash 
with the advaita doctrine, inasmuch as the advaita that is 
intended is hhavddvaita^ i.e. monism excluding only other 
'positive entities and not also the negative.^ 

(3) According to Sankara, the final knowledge which 
leads to JSmAma-realization is got directly through the rnahd- 
vdkyaSi like Tat tvam asi, whatever moral or mental discipline 
is necessary being regarded as preceding that knowledge.- 
This assumes that verbal statements can give rise to immediate 
knowledge, and can refer to the unrelated Absolute. Neither 
of these points is conceded by other Indian thinkers. They 
consider that all verbal knowiedge is necessarily mediate and 
refers to things which are in relation with one another. 
Mandana follows the generality of Indian thinkers and 
maintains that upanisadic teaching, being expressed in the 
form of words, must partake of the character of all verbal 
testimony and signify something as related and as mediate. 
But admitting, as he does, .like Sankara, that Brahman is 
neither related nor mediate in truth, ^ he concludes, on the 
strength of statements lUkeAtmetyeva updsita (Br. Up,, I, iv, 7), 
that for TJra/ima-realization upanisadic knowledge has to be 
followed up by a course of meditation. This meditation, 
according to him, will transform what is mediated knowledge 
of a related entity into an immediate vision of the unrelated 
Absolute. It is then that life's goal will be reached. One of 
the chief upanisadict^:^t^ relied upon by this school is Br. Up,, 
IV, iv, 21, vijndya praj'hdni hurvlta — which, apparently at 
least, makes a distinction between two t 3 rpes of knowledge — 
one as it is first conveyed by the Upanisads and the other 
which results from meditation upon it. This view is criticized 


^ See Lagliu-candrika on Advaita^siddlii, by Brahmananda-Sarasvati, 
i, 13 (Kumbliakonam edition), p. 112, 

2 Panca-padihd, p. 99. 

® See Br. Up, Vdrtiha, IV, iv, st. 801, 803, and 807. 
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in various works of the school of Sankara,^ though generally 
the means of identifying it as Mandaiia’s are lacking. In 
Br. Up. VdftiJca, however, where Sure^vara alludes to this 
view (IV, iv, st. 796) for criticizing it, his commentator 
describes it as '' that of Man.dana and others ’k Thus we 
here have a third point of doctrinal divergence between the 
two thinkers. 

It will probably be thought that the evidence vso far adduced 
refers to Mandana, while it is Mandana-Mi^ra whom tradition 
identifies with Suresvara. There is, of course, nothing 
impossible in the hypothesis tnat and Maridana- 

Mi^ra were distinct, even though we shall then have to 
assume that both alike were Vedantins. Aufrecht’s Catalogue 
Caialogorum mentions several authors who bore the name of 
Maudana. But it seems improbable, especially when we take 
the following points into consideration : — 

(1) Eeference has been made above to the mention of 
Maiidana in the Sanksepa-sdrlraka. Madhu-sudana-sarasvati, 
in his commentary on the work, identifies him with Mandana- 
Mi&a.^ 

(2) According to the tradition preserved at Srngeri in 
the Mysore Province, where Surej^vara is supposed to have 
been installed as the first pontiff by Sankara himself, Mandana- 
Mi&a is different from Sure^vara. This tradition is embodied 
in a poem — Gurn-vamsa-Mvycf,, composed at the end of the 
eighteenth century— which describes Sankara as meeting 
MajQdana-Mi^ra first and then Sure^vara.^ 

(3) According to the same poem Sure^vara’s civil name 
was “ Visvarupa ’k If that were so, he could not well have 
been known as MaudaM-Mifea also previous to his becoming 
a samydsin. 

^ Of. for instance, Naisharmya-siddhi, i, 67. 

® See Benares edition, part ii, p. 143. 

® Canto ii, 43-60. This work is now being printed at the Vapi Vilas Press. 
Sriraiigam. I have to express my grateful thanks to Brahma Sri Rama 
Sastriyar of Srngeri for allowing me to read, the work so far as it is printed, 
and make use of the information contained therein. 
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Attention may also be drawn in this connexion to the 
difference in style of the two writers, as judged from works 
known for certain to be theirs (such as Yidhi-viveka and 
Naiskarmya-siddlii) ; ■ but arguments based upon style are 
not very conclusive. ^ 

M. Hieiyanna. 

Mysore, 

South India. 


SYEIAQUE ET NABATEEN 

Dans sa notice sur le texte syxiaque des Prose Refutations 
of S, Ephrem, publiee dans le dernier fascicule du JEAS. 
(1922, pp. 629, 530), M. A. Mingana, releve, entre autres, deux 
mots d’aspect insolite on il vent voir des fautes de lecture 
ou de copiste. 

Le premier : (au pluriel) semble avoir, d’aprk le 

contexts, le sens de '' sepulchres L’ auteur, embarrasse 
par ce mot — dont le sens ordinaire est en effet, comme il le 
dit : souls — ^propose de corriger graphiquement ; 

La correction semble inutile, si Ton vent bien 

se rappeler que le mot tz?!:: (proprement 4me ”) est 
employe couramment, par exemple, dans les inscriptions 
arameennes des N’abat4ens au sens de tombeau, s6pulcre ’’ ; 
nous avons meme, au No. 146 du C.I.S. ii, le mot au mems 6tat 
grammatical (pluriel a Tdtat emphatique) que dans le texte 
syriaque, soit : KnirrS3, '' les sepulcres.'' 

Le second mot en litige est Quoi qu’en pense 

M. Mingana, on pent Finscrire en toute confiance dans le 
lexique syriaque avec le sens de “ sepulchral vault sens que 
les editeurs lui avaient attribu6 avec raison. Nous pouvons 
ecarter sans scrupule la correction arbitraire K1S7 earth, 
soil Ici encore c’est le Nabatten qui vient nous apporter 
la lumiere. Les epitaphes de Medain Saleh nous donnent 
maint exemple de Femploi de au sens de caveau 
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fun6raire. J'ai montr^ jadis {Etudes Archeologie Orientale, 

t, i, p. 146) que Tarabe ^5^onnaissait encore ce sens 

special, et qne ce mot, par confusion populaire avec le grec 
fcoTrpo^ “ fumier avait donn6 naissance a la singuliere 
I6gende rapportee par Strabon (p. 667) d'apres laquelle les 
Nabat6ens, n’estiniant pas plus les cadavres que du fumier, 
enterraient leurs rois eux-mdmes du c6ti des leurs trous d fumier. 

Clermont-Ganneau. 


THE SUBOBPINATE IMPERATIVE IN PERSIAN 


In a note contributed to th.e Classical Review (1899, 
voL xiii, p. 272) I pointed out that a line of H^fiz (ed. 
Eosenzweig, iii, 204, 6) : — 


''I say not with whom now thou should’st sit and 
what thou should’st drink ” 


.supplies a Persian parallel to the Greek idiom, of which 
oI(t6" o hpdaov is the most familiar example. This 
construction is extremely rare in Persian. The grammars 
ignore it, and after twenty-three years I can add only one 
more instance, also from H4fiz (ed. Eosenzweig, iii, 124, 2) : — 

y ci^ Cr* 

'‘I say not what thou should’st do. If thou hast 
understanding, say (that) thyseM ! ” 

It appears probable that the use of the imperative in sub- 
ordinate (interrogative) clauses may occur in Persian literature 
before Hafiz, and I shall be grateful for any such references. 
There is no instance in the Maihnawi of Jalalu’ddin Eiimi. 

Eeynold a. Nicholson. 
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ARE NAIBS SUDRAS? 

In a notice of EotMeld’s Women of India, the reviewei states, 
on p, 129, that “ the charming ladies of the Nair community, 
though Sndras by caste, are given a place in this noble class 
(Eajputs) Are they Sudras ? I have long doubted the 
correctness of this ascription, and have thought that they 
have as much right to be ranked as Eajputs as any other 
communities of that class that have grovn up in India 
through the centuries. This raises much larger questions. 
Should Europeans use the term Sudra to describe such a 
people at all ? Should the term be held to have the same 
signification in Southern as in Northern India ? I remember 
that just fifty years ago — ^that is, before the inquiries into caste 
origins became serious — a highly educated native of Madras^ 
not a Nair, -when I asked him about his caste, saying quite 
proudly : '' I am a Sudra.’’ His manner and his statement 
have always remained in my memory. 

E. C. Temple. 


LA LiiaENDB DE BULLHAdHOSA 
M. Finot, in an article entitled La L6gende de 
Buddhaghosa ”, in Ginguantenaire de V&oh Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1921, doubts the tradition that 
Buddhaghosa was born in India and went in the fifth century 
to Ceylon, where he retranslated the Ceylonese commentaries 
into Pali because the original Pali commentaries had been 
lost. The first part of the article is taken up with an 
examination of the sources of our knowledge of Buddhaghosa. 
The Burmese sources of information are dismissed as of no 
authority, since they are merely an echo of Ceylonese 
historiography, altered by an insatiable national vanity”. 
This is rather a bold pronouncement, for, although the 
beginning of Burmese history are lost in legend, an impartial 
scholar will not fail to find a substratum of truth in the 
history. Besides, considering that no one has yet made a 

JRAS. APRIL 1923. 18 
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scientific study of Burmese chronicles and shown their exact 
relationship to the Ceylon chronicles, a pronouncement as that 
of M. Knot is, to say the least, premature, and w'ould be in 
error if there was any truth in the statement of Porchhammer ^ 
that the Burmese chroniclers had confused our Buddhaghosa 
with a later Buddhaghosa who did go to Ceylon from Burma. 
However that may be, their claim that Buddhaghosa was a 
native of southern Burma is discredited, not by the evidence 
of the Burmese chronicles, but by the absence of evidence in 
Buddhaghosa’s writings that he is acquainted with places 
or persons in Indo-China, as there is evidence in them of his 
acquaintance with Ceylon. A casual reference, like the one 
to Suvannabhumi,^ does not go against this argument, sincO' 
Buddhaghosa is here quoting the stock list of Buddhist, 
missionaries to the different countries and gives no indication 
of his acquaintance with those countries. Prom the discussion 
of this point the commentaries on the Jataika and DTiammapada 
are excluded as being, in all probability, not the works of 
Buddhaghosa.^ 

M. Pinot next examines the Ceylonese sources such as. 
the Gulavarhsa, Saddhammasangaha, and Buddhaghosuppatti, 
which are late works and contain much legendary matter. 
He has utilized this legendary stuff to show that the tradition 
that Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon from India is only a legend, 
that the name Buddhaghosa is not authentic, that it was never 
known outside of Ceylon, and that it is a name assumed by 
a group of Ceylon writers. He has not found it difiicult to 
show this by setting one legendary passage against another. 
Unfortunately, his conclusions are drawn from a study of these 
late works of Buddhaghosa, and not from a study of his 
writings themselves. On these writings he admits that he 

^ Quoted by Rhys Davids in his article on Buddhaghosa in the 
Mncyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics, 

^ Oldenberg, Vinaya^ iii, 314. 

3 Burlingame in Buddhist Legends, p. 68 (Harvard Oriental Series), 
comes to the conclusion that Buddhaghosa is not the author of these two 
works. 
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has merely cast a glance, and that only to support his 
contention. It is true that the Chinese Pilgrims, Fa-hian 
and Hiuan-tsang, make no reference to Buddhaghosa. The 
value of this negative evidence is not reliable. A writer in 
the Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register^ argues that 
Buddhaghosa did not visit Ceylon till after Fa-hian, and 
assigns a.d. 483 as the date of that visit. Now wo know from 
Takakusu ^ that the Samantapdsddikd was translated into 
Chinese at Canton in a.d. 489. Although the two dates leave 
too little an interval of time for an important work like the 
Samantapdsddikd to have been composed in Ceylon (as is 
believed) and translated into Chinese at Canton, they show 
that the whole question about the Chinese Pilgrims on 
Buddhaghosa is unsettled, and any evidence drawn from 
them is at present doubtful. M. Finot rejects the tradition 
that the Samantapdsddikd was composed by Buddhaghosa 
on the ground that the author’s name is not mentioned in 
the Chinese translation. But Takakusu tells us that it was not 
a habit of Chinese translators even to mention the dialects 
from which the translations were made, and that possibly 
some Buddhist book may refer to Buddhaghosa under another 
name.^ Since we can know little or nothing about this Chinese 
Samantapdsddikd before the edition promised by Takakusu 
comes out, we can place no reliance on the uegative evidence 
of the silence of the Chinese translator regarding Buddhaghosa. 

The question will not be finally decided until all Buddha- 
ghosa’s works have bean printed, translated, and critically 
studied. But some attempt at finding out who Buddhaghosa 
is in his writings may even now be made. 

Tqe tradition that he was born a Brahman is strengthened 
by the indication in his writings that he was acquainted with 
the Vedas. He makes reference to the Vedas,^ and gives a 


^ Vol. i, part 2. 

^ I4sing, Records of Buddhist Religion, 217. 
3 JRAB., 1896, pp. 416 f. 

^ Visuddhimagga, 384. 
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vivid description of one practising Atharva power, i.e. power 
spoken of in the Atharvaveda} in a way to sliow that he is 
acquainted with Vedic literature. There is evidence also to 
show his acquaintance with the Sankhya and Yoga systems 
of philosophy. He lays stress on the difference between 
the Buddhist conception of avijjd (ignorance) and the 
Pakativadin’s conception of paJcati (original nature) as the 
causeless root-cause of the world.^ What, is ignorance also, 
like the palcati of Pakativadins, the causeless root-cause of the 
world ? No ; it is not causeless, for the cause of ignorance 
has been stated thus : ignorance originates through the 
origination of the intoxicants. But is there any explanation 
by which there may be a root-cause ? What is this V’ By 
way of answer the Buddha’s saying is quoted : '' The ultimate 
starting-point, brethren, of ignorance, before which it did not 
exist,, but after which it came into being, is not revealed.” ® 
And Buddhaghosa proves that the Buddhist conception of 
paticcasamuppdda (genesis through cause) is not the same as 
the unagma.ry conception of paJcati and piirisa of the heretics.^ 
Another. reference to the Sankhya may be sought in his con- 
ception of the relation between ndma and rupa, a conception 
which reminds one of the Sankhya definition of the relation 
between piiriisa and prahrtiy since the same simile ® of the 
blind and the lame is used to explain that relation. Further, 
his definition of samuha as the simultaneous occurrence of 
many states ” ^ may be another linlc with the Sanlrhya. 

Buddhaghosa’s geographical Imowledge is confined to India 
and Ceylon. He refers to the Ganges and the Godavari,'^ 
to the lands of the Assaka and Alaka,® and to the Damilas 

^ Expositor (Pali Text Society, Translation Series), 122. 

® Visuddhimaggaf 525. 

Anguttara Nikdyay v, 113. 

* Visuddhimagga, 578. 

® Ibid. 696 ; Expositor, 370. 

® Expositor, 81. 

^ Ibid. 186. 

Pammatthajotikdf ii, 2, 581. 
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and the Andhas/ besides many places in Ceylon. Although 
these references are too meagre to prove anything conclusively 
they may be held to lend support to the tradition under 
discussion.^ 

Lastly, M. Knot’s suggestion that Buddhaghosa is a name 
assumed by a group of Ceylonese authors, who wrote the 
commentaries attributed to that name would not only accuse 
such authors of untruth, deceit, and hypocrisy, but also 
attribute to them that egoism, that atta, which it is their first 
duty to eradicate. And we know that these commentaries 
bear ample witness to their moral character and saintly life. 
Thus the tradition that Buddhaghosa was a native of India 
is one not to be lightly rejected. And we have seen that he 
was acquainted with the Vedas and the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems of philosophy. 

Pe Maunc Tin. 


It is known to many in this Society that there was in 
preparation by the American Presbyterian Mission at XJrumia 
a Concordance of the Peshitta Old Testament. After 1903 
the expenses of the undertakiug were met by the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and the writer of the present Note 
was entrusted with the drawing up of the plan of the Con- 
cordance and with the duty of general advice and supervision. 
The actual making of the slips was done by native workers 
at Urumia, and supervised by Dr. W. A. Shedd there. 
Dr. Shedd, in fact, was the real maker of the Concordance, 
and gave to the task — only a small part of his multitudinous 
labours at Urumia — a most accurate scholarship and detailed 
patience. The basis was the Perkins, or Urumia, edition 
of the Old Testament according to the Nestorian Canon 
without the Apocrypha. With the Urumia text, Ceriani’s 

^ Manoratthupurani, 58, Ceylon edition. 

2 Air. B. 0. Law in A Note on Buddhagliosa’s Commentaries,” Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Beng.al, xv, 1909, pp. 107 1, has thrown out 
suggestions which point to the sanae conclusion. 
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plioto-litliograpli of the Codex Ambrosianns was collated 
and all the variants recorded. The same was done with 
Barnes' critical edition of the Psalms and with his Text 
of Chronicles". Everything was put in except enclitics 
and inseparable prepositions and particles ; for proper names 
there were references only. 

All this, unhappily, has to be put in the historic past. 
When the war broke out the work was ready for the printer 
and had been tested and corrected throughout. Dr. Shedd 
was occupied in reviewing the corrections when he was 
compelled to stop. In 1918, after the flight of the American 
Mission, with some thousands of refugees, to British protection 
in the South, the fruits of his long labour were destroyed in 
the loot of the Urumia Mission Station. Dr. Shedd himself 
died on the flight, and was buried by the roadside. It is 
a terrible story, and is told by his wife in her biography 
of her husband, which has just appeared (" The Measure 
of a Man", by Mary Lewis Shedd : George H. Doran Co., 
New York). In that horrible record of human suffering 
the fate of a book seems but a small matter ; but this was one 
of the great undertakings of scholarship, and its loss is to be 
reckoned among the historical calamities of learning. 
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Short Notices of Recent Books on Chinese Subjects 

The Chinese Drama. By R. R. Johnston, O.B.E., M.A. 
With six illustrations from original paintings by C. F. 
WiNZER. 15x11, 36 pp. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 
1921. 

An authoritative study of this subject has been long over- 
due. Since 1838, when Bazin published translations of four 
plays of the Yiian period with a short introduction, it has 
received scant attention from Western writers. And the little 
that has been said has often been misleading. Mr. Johnston 
comments on the popular fallacy to which even the author of 
Village Life in China has helped to give currency. That 
Chinese plays are long enough to last many hours or even days 
is as widely believed in this part of the world as that most 
Chinese habitually eat dogs and murder a large proportion of 
their female infants. The truth is that most of their plays 
are shorter than ours, but that they follow one another 
without pause or change of scenery (for the adequate reason 
that there is no scenery). The last remark applies to the old 
tradition. The modern tendency to copy everything Western 
has led to the opening in several large cities of theatres 
equipped with drop-curtain and other borrowed paraphernalia. 

The author gives an illuminating historical outhne, going 
back to witch-dancers and spell-chanters of 3,000 years ago 
and tracing the development of the drama down to the present 
day. He tells us that a trustworthy work on the subject 
written in Chinese by a Japanese is now being translated into 
English. 

The Chinese Theatre. By Chu-chia-chien. Translated 
from the French by J. A. Graham. With illustrations 
from paintings, sketches, and crayon drawings by 
Alexanere Jacovleee. 13x 10, 36 pp., 49 illustrations. 
London : John Lane, 1922. 
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The respective merits of text and illustrations in the book 
just noticed are reversed in this publication ; for M. J acovlefi’s 
admirable drawings and the reproductions of ten native wood- 
cuts give the work its value. The letterpress does not bear 
comparison with Mr. Johnston’s able sketch. 

Stobia BELLA Filosofia Oinese Antioa. By Giuseppe 
Tuooi. 9|x6, xii+222 pp., 2 plates. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, N.D. 

It is a strange fact that among the countless books 
published on Chinese subjects no adequate attempt up to 
now has been made to give a general survey of ancient Chinese 
philosophy. This book is therefore all the more welcome, 
and it is satisfactory to learn that it is the forerunner of a 
more detailed and comprehensive study from the same pen. 
Avowedly writing for those who are not specialists in Chinese 
matters, Sig. Tucci wisely refrains from entering into details 
of chronology and biography. He confines his attention to 
a tentative summary of the thought characterizing various 
schools up to the end of the Han dynasty in their several 
relationships and he appends translations of distinctive 
utterances attributed to the great philosophers of those early 
times. 

La Eeligion bes Chinois. By Marcel Granet. 7|-x 5J, 
xiii+202 pp. Paris : Gauthier-Villars & Cie, 1922. 

It is obviously impossible in a handbook of this size to 
explore the vast field suggested by the title. Happily the 
author has not attempted the task. He scarcely mentions 
Manichseism, Nestorianism, or Islam, and he deals with 
Taoism and Buddhism in a chapter of forty pages. Space 
thus remains for a theme which M. Granet has studied with 
such distinguished success in earlier works — ^the life of ancient 
China. He 'adds to this an estimate of religious feeling in 
modern China, and it strikes one as admirably just. 
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MeLANCES D'HiSTOIRE ET DE GEOaRAPHIE Orientales*. 
By Henri Cordier. Tome iii, 10 X 368 pp. Paris : 
J. Maisonneuve & Fils, 1922. 

The five articles collected in this volume have been 
published previously, but they appeared in four different 
journals between the years 1883 and 1918, and therefore were 
not readily accessible. They provide important contributiona 
to the history of commercial and political enterprise in Asia 
by European nations during the eighteenth and early part of 
the nineteenth' centuries. 

An Index oe Chinese Artists. By Arthur Waley. 
8|x5|, xii+112 pp. London: Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1922. 

Only those who have attempted to grapple with the 
intricacies of native catalogues of painting and to search for 
biographical records of artists can appreciate fully the 
immense labour involved in the preparation of this invaluable 
index. All collectors and students of Far Eastern art owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Waley, and his book must 
be often in their hands. 

Chinese Life in the Tibetan Foothills. By the Eev. 
James Hutson. 9Jx 6, 210 pp. Shanghai : Far Eastern 
Geographical Establishment, 1921., 

These studies are the result of many years of painstaking 
inquiry by a missionary living in a town 40 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of Szechuan, and they show that the 
author has achieved his aim to avoid an adverse spirit of 
criticism and to see things as the Chinese see them. Besides 
exhibiting this tolerant spirit of the true investigator, they 
have the merit of being compiled without the aid of Western 
writings. It is to be hoped that some day Mr. Hutson will 
publish an enlarged edition, well indexed, of this valuable 
contribution to Chinese ethnology. It should be added that 
the book is a collection of articles which have appeared in the 
New China Review, 
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Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet. By 
Eric Teiohman, C.I.E., B.A. 9Jx6J, xxiv+248 pp., 
64 plates, and 8 maps. Cambridge : University Press, 
1922. 

About a year ago there appeared Mr. Teichman’s admirable 
account of his travels in north-west China. This work may 
be regarded as still more important, since it narrates the 
beginnings of war between Chinese and Tibetans on the border 
in 1918 and his services as mediator in the negotiations which 
led to peace. Its value as a historical document from the 
pen of an eyewitness is still further enhanced by an able 
summary of the relations between China, Tibet, and India 
from early times up to 1918, and by the author's excellent 
maps and photographs. 

Books on China in the Hankow Club Library. 1922. 

It is interesting to look through the catalogue of a library 
which has been got together mainly in recent years wdth the 
object of selecting only books useful to its members. Much 
labour has evidently been expended on this catalogue, and 
a beginning has been made to index articles relating to China 
which have appeared in some periodicals. It is to be hoped 
that work so valuable will be extended to other publications, 
such as the Journal Asiatique, Toung Pao, BEFEO., and our 
own Journal, and that we may look forward to another edition 
which will be a vade-mecum for students, even if they have 
not the advantage of using the Library. 

The Thousand Buddhas. Ancient Buddhist Paintings from 
the Cave-temples of Tun-huang on the Western Frontier 
of China. Recovered and described by Aurel Stein, 
K.C.I.E. Introductory Essay by Laurence Binyon. 
16x12, xii-|-65 pp., 48 plates. London: Quaritch, 
1921. 

Students of the treasure trove of Buddhist art at Tun- 
huang must look to this magnificent publication as a necessary 
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complement to Ruim of Desert Cathay and Serindia. The 
pictures, here so admirably reproduced, range in height from 
7 feet, and therefore size precludes some of them from being 
adequately presented in book form. Accordingly the book 
of text is accompanied with a portfolio of thirty-three plates, 
each measuring 25 by 20| inches, twelve of which are 
in colour ; and there are also fifteen smaller plates, most of 
them coloured. 

W. Perceval Yetts. 


1. — The Nighantu and the Nirukta. The oldest Indian 
treatise on etymology, philology, and semantics. Critically 
edited and translated by Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.Phil. 
English translation and notes. 10 X 6|, 269 pp. Oxford, 
1921. 

In a previous number of this Journal we had the pleasure 
of noticing Mr. Lakshman Samp’s introduction to the Nixukta. 
We now have his translation, which, we may say at once, is 
a good one. But by publishing his translation before his 
edition of the text he places the reviewer at a disadvantage, 
for until we know exactly what text he has followed we cannot 
criticize his rendering of it in given passages. Eor example, 
on p. 14, 1. 19, “ who spread it ” would be an inexact version 
of ka endm afraihayisyad if the latter is the reading that 
Mr. Lakshman Samp actually has in his text, but possibly he 
may have another ; and the same applies to other cases 
where he would seem at first sight to have translated rather 
freely. However this may be, it is quite evident that he 
understands his author well and is fully versed in cognate 
grammatical literature. We could wish that he had adopted 
some method, such as differentiation of types, to enable the 
reader to distinguish readily between Yaska’s quotations and 
his commentary and to follow with ease the course of the 
argument without constant reference to the Sanskrit original. 
A few misprints may also be noted, such as parijndtliah on 
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p. 5, n. 2, and Soyane on p. Ill, n. 3. But despite these 
minor points the hook is a very useful and scholarly work. 

2. — Siksha-Samuocaya, a compendium of Buddhist doctrine 
compiled by ^antideva. Translated from the Sanskrit 
by Cecil Bendall, M.A., and W. H. Eouse, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Indian Texts Series.) 9x7, i+i+328 pp. London, 
1922. 

The publication of the Sanskrit text of the &ihsd-samuccaya 
by the late Professor Bendall was a signal service to Mahay ana- 
Buddhist studies, and the learned world’s debt of gratitude 
to him would have been doubled if fate had spared him to- 
complete the translation of it which he had begun when 
death cut short his brilliant career. Happily this work was 
passed on for completion to Dr. Eouse, who, with the aid of 
Professor de la Vall6e Poussin on many difficult passages, has 
brought the task to a successful conclusion, for which he merits 
our cordial congratulations. 

But while this book as a whole is a fine monument of erudite 
industry, it is by no means without minor defects, of which 
the most noticeable are the many irritating misprints. Not 
to mention the numerous cases in which diacritics are omitted, 
there is abundant evidence that the sheets have been passed 
through the press without proper care, and some signs that 
the manuscript was not revised adequately before printing. 
Some of the footnotes contain emendations of the printed 
text, but alas ! these emendations are so carelessly printed 
that they themselves need emendation. Thus n. 1 on p. 9 
should be corrected to n. 3 (out of 

place ?) to and n. 5 to fif#. On 

p. 17, n. 2, read ; p. 18, n. 1, read ; 

p. 147, n. 4, read ; p. 218, n. 1, read ; 

p. 253, n. 2, read On p. 8, n. 1, 1%^^: is mis- 
printed ; p. 109, n. 1, suggests that the text has 

anupubbo, whereas it has anupurva ; VajracchedediJca on 
p. 61, n. 2, is a monstmm horrendum informe. The meagre 
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errata-list hardly touches the fringe of the weaknesses of 
this book. In several places the translation invites criticism : 
thus “ the w^eal of all at all times ’’ (p. 306) is not a 
true rendering of , and is almost 

immediately followed by the misprint '' wickedness of 
instead of wickedness or Eut it is hardly kind to dwell 
on these matters in reviewing a book which embodies so much 
hard work and knowledge. 

3. — The Bhela Samhita. Sanskrit text. 10x6|j ii*-l-viii+ 

272 pp. (University of Calcutta Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Letters, vol. vi.) Calcutta, 1921. 

According to Indian tradition, the medical lore of the sage 
Atreya was transmitted by six disciples to posterity, which 
has somewhat ungratefully allowed the writings of at least 
four of these philanthropists to fall into desuetude and dis- 
appear. There survive of this school only the Sanihitas of two 
alleged disciples of Atreya, that of Agnive^a, known to us in 
the recension of Caraka, and that of Bhela, now for the first 
time published from a single and very dilapidated MS. in 
Telugu script which is in the Palace Library at Tanjore. 
The publication is due to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who has 
had a Nagari copy of this MS. made and issued it with 
numerous emendations by Mr. Ananta Krishna Shastri. 
Though the work follows the same division as the Samhitas 
of Caraka and Su^ruta, and claims to represent the teachings 
of Atreya, it seems doubtful whether — at any rate in its 
present form — it can be assigned to the same level of antiquity 
as Caraka. Nevertheless it well deserves to have been saved 
from oblivion. 

4, — The Uttaradhyayanasi:}tba, being the pirst Mgla- 

sGtra oe the ^vetambara Jains. Edited with an 
introduction, critical notes, and a commentary by 
Jarl Charpentier, Ph.D. 6|x9|, 409 pp. (Archives 
d’Etudes Orientales, vol. xviii.) Uppsala, 1922. 

The Uttaradhyayana is not a terra incognita to orientalists. 
Not to mention Hermann Jacobi’s masterly translation in 
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SBE., xlv, we have Jacobi’s own edition of the Prakrit text 
in J. Gr. DosH’s series (Allahabad, 1911) and the uncritical 
native prints of Calcutta, 1879, and Bombay, 1916"-'17. 
Nevertheless there is ample room for a new edition of this 
quaint and linguistically interesting repertory of Jain 
doctrine ; and this of Dr, Oharpentier, which owes its inception 
to the generous suggestion of Jacobi himself, marks a distinct 
advance. His aim has been to restore the text used by 
Devendra from the latter’s commentary and the available 
MSS., and in this he has attained a marked degree of success. 
His text is not sensational, but it is sound and scholarly, and 
several of his readings are a distinct improvement upon those 
of Jacobi.^ The annotations are full of instructive matter ,2 
and the introduction contains an excellent outline of the 
history of the Svetambara Canon and a critical analysis of the 
rather mixed contents of the Uttaradhyayana, which is 
undoubtedly a collection of materials differing in age and 
derived from different sources”. 

5. — Simon Hew A viTARANE Bequest. VoLVIII: BhadantX- 
OARiYA Buei)hagh6sa Th^ra’s Visuddhi-Magga. 
Edited by P. Buddhadatta Thj^ra ; revised by M. SiRi 
Nanissara Th:^ra. Vol. IX : BhadantXcariya 

DhammapIla MahXthera’s Commentary to the 
Nettippakarana. Edited by W. Piyatissa Th^ra. 
Vol. X : BhadantXcariya XJpasi^na Th^a’s Sad- 
DHAMMAPAJjdTixi, or the commentary to the Maha- 

1 As such we may note that of i, 7, where he reads with Pischel (GP. 
231, 254) niyaga^ as against J.'s nioga. Niyagat Skt. nyCtya, should mean 

arrival” : of. the usage of the verb, and the analogy of prclpti. On the 
other hand, we cannot wholly endorse his reading jannattlia ya je diyd 
(Skt. yajnasthd^ ca ye dvijdh), which he admits to be unmetriea], but still 
thinks to be ** certainly more correct” than J/s jiimdiyd (Skt. jitendriyah). 
It may be due to a mere accident that je diyd gives sense ; and an editor 
should be very chary of admitting unmetrical readings. 

2 With regard to the remarks on nislliiyd (page 283) it may not be amiss 
to call attention to the common use of nisidige or nisidhige in Kanarese 
inscriptions. It is the same word in origin, and it means there ** grave”, 

** monument 
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Niddesa. Edited by B. AcIrya Sm Rii^vata TniRA ; 
revised by M. Siri Nanissara Th:i^ra. x 10. Colombo, 
1920-1. 

These publications of the Hewavitaxane Fund will be 
welcome to serious students of Buddhism. True, there are 
already several editions of the Visuddhi-magga, and the 
present one does not seem to be from a critical point of view 
very greatly in advance of its predecessors. But the Burma 
editions are bulky and clumsy, and complete copies of the 
Ceylon editions, apparently, are not very readily obtained ; 
so the present edition, neatly printed on good paper, supplies 
a real need. The commentary on the Ketti is not quite 
unknown, as Mr. C. A. Hewavitarane states in his preface, 
for it has been published together with the Netti itself at 
Rangoon in 1909 ; but as this edition was not known to the 
Rev. Piyatissa, he deserves much credit for having produced 
the present text.* The Saddhammapajjotika is certainly an 
editio princeps, and a valuable accession to Pali libraries. 

6. — ^TheBook of the Kindred Sayings (SAgyuTTA-NiKlYA) 
OR Grouped Suttas. Part 11 : The Nidana Book 
(Nidanavagga). Translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A. ; 
assisted by F. H. Woodward, M.A. 6 x 8|, xvi-f-206 pp. 
(Pali Text Society : Translation Series, No. 10.) 1922. 

The system on which the various vaggas of the Sarnyutta- 
nikaya are constructed, and from which the latter derives its 
name, is well exemplified in the Nidana-vagga, which is 
clumsily made up of ten groups of Suttas, each group being 
composed of homilies more or less germane to one another, and 
treating successively of cause, ^ understanding {ahUsamaya)^ 
element (dJidtu), and the impossibility of determining the 
beginning of the cycle of births, with dicta on Kassapa, on 
gain and favours, on Rahula, on the questions of Lakkhana, 

^ This rendering of niddna by cause ” on page xv is perhaps too free. 
It is elsewhere translated as ^‘base (page 64), and even this rendering 
is rather doubtful. 
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on parables, and on tbe Brethren. Doctrinally the most 
important section is the first, the series of discourses on various 
aspects of the formula of the Paticca-samuppada. As 
.Mrs. Rhys Davids suggests in her pregnant editorial notes 
these may not all be the utterances of the Master himself : 
^4t is no easy task to find the live teacher in records that have 
been handed down as these have been. To a great extent they 
consist of a stiff framework of words, of formulas, in which 
no semblance of the living words remains.’' Nevertheless, the 
variations in the formulas of the causal sequence which appear 
in this book indirectly throw a little light upon the Master’s 
original general statement of his law of Paticca-samuppada, 
and more especially that contained in xii, § 27, where a 
causal sequence of joy and happiness is, for this once only, 
harnessed to the scheme Mrs. Rhys Davids is well justified 
in her further remark upon this unique passage : how might 
it not have altered the whole face of Buddhism to the West 
if that sequence had been made the illustration of the causal 
law ! 

There are some chapters in the book that have an interest 
of another kind. There are anecdotes that throw some light 
'on the traditional personalities of some of the great Disciples ; 
there are the apocalyptic visions of the wages of sin (pp. 170-4) ; 
and there are some forcible parables. The translation, of 
course, is excellent, as we should expect from Mrs. Rhys 
Davids ; and her prefatory remarks, though brief, are keenly 
penetrating. 

7. — ^Annual Repobt op, the Mysore AucmEOLOoiOAL 
Department for the Year 1921. By Rao Bahadur 
R. Narasimhachar, M.A., M.R.A.S. i, i, 37 pp., 11 
plates. Bangalore, 1922. Pol. 

Pressure of work entailed by the revision of the Mysore 
'Gazetteer and other urgent matters have prevented 
Mr. Narasimhachar from carrying out any tours during the 
^’^ear under review, and hence the present report lacks some- 
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thing of the fullness and general interest of its predecessors. 
Nevertheless, the author is too modest when he laments its 
meagreness for in it he gives us eight good plates 
illustrating the lovely architecture of the Ke&va temple of 
Belur and the glorious Hoysalesvara of Halehid, and publishes 
in facsimile with transcription and abstract a newly discovered 
record, the Kudlur jplates of the Ganga king Marasiruha; 
son of Butuga II, dated in ^aka 884. This document, which 
contains no less than 198 lines, mostly in florid Sanskrit verse 
and prose of considerable merit, is of great importance fox the 
history of the Gaiiga kingdom. It is open to no serious 
objections on the score of genuineness, the language being 
good,, the character of the writiug suitable to the date borne 
by it, and the matter in no respect improbable ; and it 
furnishes some noteworthy details on the history of the 
d}masty which seem to be quite trustworthy. It is in striking 
-contrast to another grant from the same village, published in 
this report, which purports to have been issued by the early 
Gariga Harivarman, and which, as Mr. Narasimhachar admits, 
bears its condemnation on its face. A few other records, 
ohiefly from the Vijayanagar period, are noticed in the 
report, as well as some manuscripts of rare Sanskrit and 
Kannada w^orks. 

L. D. Barnett. 

Die Am9sa Spontas : Ihr Wesen und ihre uRSPRtlNaLicHE 
Bedeutung. By Dr, Bernhard Geiger. 9ix6|-, 
248 pp. Wien : Alfred Holder, 1916. 

The delay in calling attention to this important publication 
-on the Amesha Spentas, or Archangels of Zoroastrianism, will 
easily be understood. The monograph is one of special value, 
not only for the Avestan scholar, hut also for the Vedic 
student and for the specialist in comparative religion. 

The learned author states with due modesty that he does not 
aim at giving an exhaustive study of these spiritualized 
personifications of the divine attributes in the Avesta, 
JRAS. APBrCi 1923. 19 
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altiouglL properly empliasizing the significance of such idealiza- 
tions hy Zoroaster. Pages of scholarly research and well- 
weighed judgment lead up to laying stress anew (pp. 164-248) 
on the relationship between the Adityas and the Amesha. 
Spentas in Aryan times ; appropriate emphasis is placed on 
the Iranian character of Zoroaster’s conception of these 
abstract personifications that serve at Ormazd’s bidding. 

A striking point in the introductory section (pp. 6-31) is. 
the suggestion of a new etymology for Avestan spmta in 
its various forms, spanyah-, spmiSta-, etc., which he equates 
with Eigvedic pdmyas-^ pdnistha-, etc., from a Vedic root 
pan, with the sense of ''to praise, glorify In summing- 
up, he concludes (p. 31) that the Amesha Spentas are either 
" die unsterblichen Herrlichen ” or preferably " die herrlichen 
Unsterbhchen The acceptance or rejection of the proposed 
etymology is a matter for further consideration by specialists. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Geiger will follow this study by 
others along the same line. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 


By Jamal al-din Mohammed Jar Allah al- 
QuraishI al-MakhzCtmI. Cairo : Office of 'Isa al-Babi 
al-Halabi, 1922. 

Of this account of Meccah, which was composed in the year- 
A.H. 960, some extracts were published by Wtistenfeld in the 
second volume of his ChroniJcen der Stadt Mehha, but they 
occupy only seventeen pages, as the editor’s plan was merely 
to supplenient the earlier chronicles which form his collection.. 
The complete text of the work will be welcome, and the 
Egyptian editor has taken the trouble to supply it with an 
index of names, such as we rarely find in Oriental editions. 
It would seem that the excerpts made by the German writer 
by no means exhaust the matter of interest which the work 
contains. 
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. Le Guide des Ecrivaiefs par Ibn 

Durustuyah. Edit6 avec Notes et Tables par Le P. 

Louis Cheikho, S. J. Beyrouth. : Imprimerie Catholique, 

1921. 

Pere Ctieiklio lias used for his edition of this treatise a copy 
made by a Syrian from the Bodleian MS. of the year a.h. 633. 
The author is a distinguished grammarian of the third and 
fourth centuries of Islam, and this little treatise (112 pp. in 
length) chiefly deals with orthographical rules for the benefit 
of clerks (for this, rather than Ecrimins^ is what is meant by 
Kuttab), The matter seems similar to that which is embodied 
in Qalqashandi’s Encyclopaedia. The accuracy of Pfere 
Cheikho’s editions is well known, and the beginning of a fresh 
series will be generally welcomed. 


oLol A History op Turkish Litera- 

ture. By Keuprilx Zadbh Mehmet Fuad, Professor 
of Turkish Literary History in the University of 
Istambul. Two parts. Istambul, 1920, 1921. 

A historical account of Turkish literature is certainly to be 
welcomed, and it is hkely that most of those who are interested 
will find no dfficulty about the Turkish in which Mehmet Puad 
writes. His first part deals with the attempts at literature 
made in the Turkish dialects before the introduction of Islam, 
and his second contains a glimpse at Islamic literature and 
civilization, and treats specially of the effects of Sufism. 
Each of these parts consists of about 100 pages, and a third is 
promised, which is to bring the history down to the Mongol 
domination. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Handbook of the Lisu (Yawyin) Lancuaqe. By J. 0. 
Bbasbr. 9Jx 6J, xi+108 pp. Kangoon: Superintendent 
Government Printing, Burma, 1922. 

The author’s name is not on the title-page of this work. 
He is responsible for the 108 pages of grammar, but apparently 
not for eleven introductory pages in which the ethnology of 
the Li-su tribe is discussed. 

Pew groups of Indo-Chinese languages have been so happy 
in their interpreters as the Lo-lo, of which Li-su is an important 
member. The various languages of the group are spoken in 
Yun-nan and in the adjoining parts of British Burma, and for 
the past fifteen years several of them have been the objects 
of special study for our French confreres. The list of modern 
works may be taken as beginning with Professor H. Cordier’s 
Les Lolos^ Mat actuel de la Question} in which the then existing 
scattered materials were brought together, and admirably 
summed up. Two years after the publication of that essay, 
there appeared Li6tard’s Notions de Grammaire Lo-lo on 
pp. 285 fi. and his Notes sur les Dialectes Lo-lo on pp. 549 fi. 
of vol. ix (1909) of the Bulletin de TEcole Fran^aise d’Extreme-: 
Orient. To the same scholar we owe the Lo-lo Dictionaries 
and Grammar in vols. xii and xiii (1911--12) of T'oung Pao, 
and Au Yun-nan, les Lo-lo-p'o, in the Bihlioihhque Anthropos, 
vol. i. No. 6. The .-N^ dialect has also been fully illustrated 
by Vial in his Dictionnaire frangais-lolo (Hongkong, 1909), 
while for Mo-so (the Mosso or Musu of the Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma) we have Professor H. Cordier’s Les Mo-sos in T'oung 
Pao, vol. ix (separate reprint, Leide, 1908), and J. Bacot’s 
Les Mo-so, Ethnogmphie des Mo-so, leurs Religions, leur 
Langue et leur Ecriture (Leide, 1913). Finally, for the Li-su, 
we have now Mr. Fraser’s book in English. 

The present habitat of the Li-su tribe is, in Yun-nan, along 
practically the whole length of the Burma frontier from 
Wei Hsi down to Szemao, and, in Burma, along the same line 

^ T^oung Pao, s4rie it, vol. viii, No. 5 (separate reprint, Leide, 1907). 
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from tlie north-east extremity of Putao District down to the 
Southern Shan States. It is assumed that, like their cousins, 
the Kachins and the Bnrmans, they came to their present 
seats from the country round the head-waters of the N’mai 
Hka, Salween, and Mekong Rivers, in or near eastern Tibet. 
This was long ago maintained by Bastian and Kuhn, and is 
confirmed by the traditions of the people themselves. The 
very name Li-su means the people who have come 
down ; they themselves state that they have come from 
the Head of the River and at the present day their 
tendency is still to migrate towards the south. 

Their language, like that of others of the same family, is 
monosyllabic. Every monosyllable must end in a vowel, 
and, with two exceptions, no unnasalized vowel can help to 
form a monosyllable unless it is preceded by an initial 
consonant. A Li-su cannot pronounce such letters as d, e, i, 
aw, or u (I give Mr. Eraser’s spellings) standing alone. On 
the other hand, nasalized vowels are freely used by them- 
selves, but cannot be used after any consonant except K A 
word of the Li-su syllabary must therefore consist of : — 

1. One of the two vowels a and or 

2. Any nasalized vowel standing alone, or 

3. A consonant followed by a non-nasalized vowel, or 

4. h followed by a nasalized vowel. 

The number of possible monosyllables is therefore very 
small, and there are only about 250 separate sounds in the 
Li-su syllabary. It hence follows that tones occupy a place 
of considerable importance in the language. Mr. Eraser 
describes them as follows : — 

1. High and even. 

2. Abrupt rising. 

3. Medium even. 

4. Very slightly lower than the third. 

5. Low even. 

6. Low abrupt. 

^ 1 shall refer to this vowel later on. 
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He does not tell us whetlier tte second tone is liigli, middle, 
or low. I assume that it is middle, and that by abrupt 
rising’’ he means a mid rising tone with a glottal check. 
Similarly, for the sixth tone., he does not say whether it is 
rising, falling, or level. I assume that it is the last, and, in 
that case, his sixth tone is merely the fifth tone with a glottal 
check added. With these assumptions, we may record the 
tones as follows, representing them according to the principles 
described by me on pp. 454 ff. of the JRAS. for 1920, and 
adopted for general use at the joint session of the associated 
Asiatic Societies held that year in Paris. Por the fourth tone 
I suggest the conventional sign =. The imaginary syllable 
ha is used as a base for the tone-marks. 

1. High level, ’ha, 

2. Mid rising. Always accompanied by a glottal check. 

3. Mid level. -ha» 

4. Slightly lower than No. 3. -ha, 

5. Low level, ha. 

When No. 5 is accompanied by a glottal check, we have 
ha^, i.e. Mr. Fraser’s sixth tone, if I am right in assuming 
that it is level, and not rising or falling. There is also, as 
explained, some doubt about No. 2. 

Mr. Fraser tells us that, in order to secure the greatest 
possible simplicity, the missionaries on both sides of the 
frontier have agreed to employ a special script for Li-su. It 
is to be regretted that, in making this laudable effort, they did 
not also consider the needs of persons other than their 
particular converts. The script adopted by them is totally 
unlike any other system of spelling employed either for 
Chinese or for Indian languages, and includes a number of 
arbitrary symbols which have no relation whatever to the 
sounds they are intended to represent. For instance, the 
sound is is represented by a capital F, and its aspirate form, is% 
by the same letter reversed, iff. Fortunately, in his Grammar, 
Mr. Fraser employs a script based on the system ofl&cially 
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prescribed for transliterating Burmese, wbicb is at least 
intelligible and widely used. But even be is not bnpeccable 
in tbis respect. I do not understand wby be indicates a sound 
approximating that of tbe e in “ get by tbe letter e with a 
macron, wbicb is imiversally employed elsewhere to represent 
an altogether different sound. There is another sound — 
a vowel — ^which the missionaries represent by T. Bor this 
Mr. Fraser employs rgh, i.e. three consonants. What the 
sound so represented is it is difficult to say. He tells us 
that it is a plain guttural vowel difficult to describe ”, and 
adds that it is approximated in involuntary retching As 
a vowel it can be nasalized, and, with a or e, may be a member 
of a diphthong. It is evident from this description that it is 
a letter the pronunciation of which it would be inadvisable to 
practise in an English drawing-room, but that is a fault of 
the language, not of transcription. What I do regret is that 
a vowel sound has been represented by consonantal letters. 
I presume that Mr. Fraser is right in stating that it is a vowel, 
and, indeed, from the words in which it occurs it is difficult 
to believe that it can be anything else, but I may note that in 
the cognate Lis 'a dialect of Burma the corresponding sound 
seems to be a consonant, and has been described to me by a very 
competent observer as a sound intermediate between g and Ti. 
This seems as if it was something like an Arabic fyain. 

The grammar of Li-su is very fully dealt with by Mr, Fraser, 
and is supplied with numerous excellent examples. The tone- 
marks — ^he uses a system of numbers — are carefully given 
throughout, and I hope that this example will in future be 
followed by all writers of Tibeto-Burman grammars and 
vocabularies, using, if possible, the system of representing 
tones formally adopted by the associated Asiatic Societies. 
The book is remarkably free from misprints, but the student 
may be warned that the sound which Mr. Fraser, in his 
alphabetical table, represents by u is elsewhere in the book 
represented by u. The correct sign is undoubtedly u, for it 
is described as '' rather like u in French du 
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The language being isolating and monosyllabic, each word 
never changes its shape. Mr. Fraser, however, mentions two 
instances of what is apparently incipient inflexion. In one, 
a very slightly sounded atonic a is added to a verbal root 
before the temporal suffix of the affirmative present-future 
tense. Thus -ngwanu -ye^-law,^ we {-ngwanu) do, or 
shall do, the root being -ye and the temporal suffix -law. In 
the other instance, the syllable aw is combined with the root 
in the affirmative perfect tense. Thus, the root ^jye means 
“ go and (i.e. -jye+aw) means “ (he) has gone 

One other solitary example of incipient inflexion occurs in 
the case of the verb =la (with the a of father meaning 

come The imperative of this is -lA (with the a of 

cat This, however, is an isolated case. No other verb 
changes in the imperative. 

The book ends with an excellent English-Lisu vocabulary, 
Mr. Fraser may be congratulated on having successfully 
prepared so full and carefully arranged a work, and the 
Government of Burma may be congratulated on having 
secured his services for the purpose. 

G. A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

I3th September, 1922. 

The Andaman Islanders. A Study in Social Anthropology 
(Anthony Wilkin Studentship Research, 1906). By 
A. R. Brown, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 9x6, x+504 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1922. 

I have set out the title of this book in full to show that, 
on the face of it, it purports to be the authoritative latest 
word on this oft-discussed subject. I cannot but help wishing 
it were, for the political situation with regard to the Andaman 
Islands is such that further serious research will be difficult. 

The book is very well illustrated, and the author has taken 

^ Here, as elsewhere, I give Mr. Fraser’s spelling, but my tone-marks. 
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great pains with, it, hut he constantly puts himself in opposition 
to his predecessors on matters of observation on the spot, 
often with much less title to dogmatke from length of utilized 
opportunity for study, and this propensity makes the earlier 
portion of this work, which deals with observations of fact, 
nothing more than just evidence for searchers to take into 
consideration with that of the older writers. The published 
observations, therefore, on the Andamanese are not nearer 
settlement than they were before its issue. 

In the matter of writing the language Mr. Brown, who 
acknowledges to possessing but a limited knowlege of phonetics, 
has introduced many changes owing to his following the 

Anthropos ’’ alphabet of Pater Schmidt, and discarding that 
of the late A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., which had been established 
for half a century. The change is not a happy one for English 
readers, as it introduces an Eastern European appreciation of 
both vowel and consonantal sounds. Therefore, so far as 
users of English are concerned, it is actually misleading. 
E.g. 6 andy do not convey to an Englishman, not specially 
trained in phonology, anything at all, and g is simply to 
him an unknown letter of some strange alphabet. Also why 
use n for the well-worn n of the modern Western European 
Latin languages ? One scholar has written to me : “ Why 
represent such a word as ' chalanga ^ by ^ oalaga making 
no difference between the a’s ? Shades of Ellis ! Why, 
indeed ? Such things are not an improvement on Ellis and 
the established script. They mar the book, because they 
puzzle the student, just as much as would writing French or 
English in Anthropos ” style. There is so much confusion 
in transcription nowadays that the time has come to protest 
vigorously against any further upsetting of established 
methods such as occurs in this book. Scholars are really 
more mystified than enlightened by the unlimited vagaries 
of scientific ’’ writers now the fashion. 

The book is in two parts — observations and theory thereon ; 
and though I have pointed out certain defects in the first part 
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and stow that tte searcter must use caution in accepting all 
tte statements tterein, I do not wist to infer ttat tte book 
is otter than a good one on tte whole, or ttat it does not 
contain valuable evidence of fact, just as its predecessors 
have done. Tte second part wants a careful consideration 
at length, suet as is hardly suitable for a short notice in 
this Journal, 

E. C. Temple. 

The Philosophy and Theology of Aveeboes. Tractata 
translated from tte Arabic by Mohammad Jamil- 
ue-Rehman, M a. Tte Gaekwad Studies in Religion and 
Philosophy: XL 7|-x6, 308 pp. Baroda, 1921. 

Tte two (commonly counted as three) tracts by Averroes 
which now appear for the first time in English, namely, 
(1) Fasl al-maqdl wa-taqrir md bayn al-sTiarVa waJ-hihma min 
al4uisdl, together with a short appendix concerning the 
eternal knowledge of God, and (2) al-Kashf 'an mandhij 
<iL-adilla fi 'aqdHd al-milla, were edited in 1859 by M. J. 
Muller, who also published a German translation in 1875. 
In them Averroes deals openly and at some length with a 
subject which Mohammedan writers have left almost un- 
touched — ^the relation of philosophy to religion — and in view 
of the importance and general interest of what he has to say, 
a- good English version would have been very welcome. The 
present translator, however, has failed to recognize the 
difficulty of his task. '' I am confident,” he declares, '' that 
the book will explain itself to the reader without any intro- 
duction on my part.” This may be a happy and comfortable . 
belief, but it does not help the reader to understand the 
position taken by Averroes or to follow a controversial 
argument involving some of the most vexed questions in 
Mohammedan theology. It would be unjust to reproach a 
yoimg Indian scholar for not being acquainted with the full 
discussion of these same treatises (which were unknown to 
Renan) by Asm Palacios and Leon Gauthier, though he 
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might have learned from them that the work of Averroes 
explains itself ’’ in different ways even to specialists. What 
should have been obvious to him is that a literal translation, 
unaccompanied by an introduction and explanatory notes, is 
of little use. Take this sentence, for example : The 

Bombasts hold that the method of obtaining knowledge of 
the existence of the Creator is by hearing and not by reason.” 
We are not told who the Bombasts are, or why they are 
called by such a peculiar name. No doubt the puzzle is solved 
if we chance to remember that bombast ” once meant 
“ cotton for stuffing garments ”, and that a party of anti- 
rationalistic theologians known as the Hashwiyya are said to 
derive their name from the Arabic word Tiashw (stuffing) ; 
wherefore, if they cannot properly be described as Bombasts, 
they may, at least, deserve the appellation of Bombastics. 
Still, it seems probable that not a few readers would be glad 
to receive enlightenment on this as well as on other points. 
Much of the translation is unintelligible without reference to 
the Arabic, partly because it is too literal. Averroes thinks 
clearly and logically, but his style needs considerable alteration 
in order that the meaning may be conveyed to European 
minds. In the present version it is often conveyed not only 
obscurely but also inaccurately. Thus on p. 22 the words 

C are rendered by '"we should be 

warned by it, be cautioned ”, whereas the correct transla- 
tion is "we shall call attention to it (the error) and warn 
(others) against it”. In the next sentence the author is 
made to say that " a search into the books of the Ancients 
is enjoined by the Law, when their meaning and purpose be 
the same as that to which the Law exhorts us ”. Here the 
translator, ignoring the distinction between idh and idhd^ has 
produced a statement which contradicts the fundamental 
doctrine of Averroes, that the study of the ancient philosophers 
is an obligation enjoined by the Law absolutely, since their 
object and purpose is the same as that to which the Law exhorts 
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us/’ To give further instances is unnecessary. The trans- 
lation into English of these highly interesting tracts will have 
to he done over again. Although excellent work has been 
accomplished by Indians in connexion with Islamic literature, 
success in this particular task is unlikely to be achieved by 
anyone who does not possess besides a thorough knowledge 
of English, the ability to read German and French, not to 
mention Spanish. 

Une mine n’oB Au Hidjaz. Par M. Casanova. lOxB-J, 
57 pp. Paris : Imprimerie Rationale, 1921. 

This monograph was suggested by two unique specimens of 
a gold coin, dated a.h. 105, in the collection of the Princess 
Isma'il, which bear on one side the following inscription : — 



The mine in question has a curious history, having been 
bestowed in fee by the Prophet on Bilal ibn HArith al-Muzani, 
whose heirs disposed of it to the Caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, from whom it passed into the possession of Yazid II 
and supplied either him or his successor Hishdm with the 
gold from which these coins were struck. Professor Casanova, 
citing Malik ibn Anas, BaMdhuri, Mas‘udi, Ydqiit, and other 
writers, shows that it must be identified with a mine named 
Buhr^n, described as ma'din Bani 8ulaym, in the district or 
neighbourhood [ndliiya) of Furu‘. According to Y^qut, 
Euru‘ is situated on the route from Medina to Mecca — ^the 
easterly route is intended — eight harid, i.e. 8x12 Arabian 
miles, south-east of the former city, a distance which 
Professor Casanova estimates as equivalent to 192 kilometres. 
The mine itself, however, lay on the road from Baghdad to 
Mecca, which is crossed to the north of Ma‘din Barn Sulaym 
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by the road from Basra to Medina. In order to determine 
its exact location, the author has studied minutely the 
topography of the triangle formed by the intersection of the 
three roads. His researches are illustrated by several tables 
and a map and will be found of great value, though he admits 
that the problem is insoluble at present. 

The Eclipse of the 'Abbasib Caliphate, origuhal 

CHRONICLES OF THE FOURTH ISLAMIO CENTURY. Edited, 
translated, and elucidated by H. F. Amedroz and 
D. S. Margoliouth. Seven volumes ; Arabic text, 
vols. i-iii ; English text, vols. iv-vii. 10x6J, 1313 pp., 
and xix+1409 pp. Oxford, 1920-1. 

This is a work of capital importance to students of 
Mohammedan history. ' It was planned by that acute and 
industrious scholar, H. E. Amedroz, who, besides contributing 
many articles to the Journal, published editions of Hilal’s 
Booh of the Viziers and Ibn ahQalanisfs History of Damascus. 
For some years before his death he took a special interest in 
the Tajdrib al-Umam of Miskawaihi — '' Ibn Miskawaihi,” as 
Professor Margoliouth shows, is a misnomer — and was engaged 
in editing those portions of the book which deal with events 
posterior to the Chronicle of Tabari, to be followed by the 
Continuation of Abu Shujd', and a new edition of the fragment 
of HilaFs Chronicle which he had already published as an 
appendix to the Booh of the Viziers In 1917 Amedroz 
died, leaving a sum of money to complete the printing of 
these texts (which for the most part had already passed 
through the press at Cairo) and provide a translation. His 
project has been faithfully carried out by his friend and 
collaborator. Professor Margoliouth. To the text, which has 
gained much from his revision, he has added an excellent 
version in English, while the introduction and indices, forming 
the seventh volume, are all that could be desired. Of the 
three Arabic volumes the first and second contain the same 
text that is photographed in vols. v and vi of the ‘Gribb 
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facsimile of Miskawaihi ; but as the facsimile is difficult to 
read, the present edition will be welcomed by Orientalists, 
whatever they may think of the circumstances which are set 
forth in the prefatory note to vol. vi of the Gibb reproduction. 
Miskawaihi's narrative covers the period a.h. 296-369, and 
includes the rise and establishment of the Buwaihid power ; 
from the year 340 ‘^he had materials furnished him orally 
by leading actors in the events Professor Margoliouth 
describes his chronicle as one of the most instructive in the 
Arabic language, praises his skill in drawing character, 
insists on the value of his political experience, and ranks him 
as a historian above Tabari — a verdict which will probably 
be endorsed by anyone who compares the account given by 
Tabari of his own times with the corresponding portion of 
Miskawaihi’s book. Although Abu Shuj4", the vizier of 
Muqtadi, who brings the chronicle down to a.h. 389, is 
disappointing, for the last five years (a.h. 389-93) we have 
another contemporary record by Hildl. The translation, 
which fills three large volumes, can be read with pleasure, 
and its accuracy is beyond suspicion. Professor Margoliouth 
refers to his advancing years, but they have not slackened 
his energy, and he works so rapidly that they may well 
despair of overtaking him. Now that printing seems likely 
to become less costly, we look forward to receiving from his 
hand the deferred introductory volume, collecting under heads 
'' the information contained in these and contemporary texts 
about the political and social institutions of the Caliphate 
in the fourth century a.h.’^ It only remains to say that the 
t37pography is admirable throughout and that the English 
part of the work was printed in Oxford at the Kemp Hall 
Press. 

n 

The Faith of Islam. By the Eev. Edward Sell, D.D., 
M.E. A.S. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 8|- x 5|-, 
ix+466 pp. London : S.P.C.K., 1920. 

That Dr. SelFs ' study of Mohammedanism should have 
reached a fourth edition is not surprising, for it conveys in 
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clear and vigorous language tlie impressions made hy Islam 
upon one who possesses a wide, though hardly exact, know- 
ledge of its theology and has lived amongst its people. On 
these grounds the author claims “ to understand it aright 
Knowledge without sympathy does not usually lead to full 
understanding, but even those who disagree with his con- 
clusions will admit that he has endeavoured to do justice to 
Islam from his own point of view. 


Catalogue oe the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in 
THE Oriental Public Library at Bankipore. Vol. v,. 
Tradition, pt. i. By MaulavI Abdu ’ l-Ham1d. 10 x 6|, 
vii-f214 pp. Patna, 1920. 

The Bankipore Catalogue, planned about twenty years ago 
by Sir Denison Boss and prepared under his supervision, is 
growing steadily. Of the seven volumes that have already 
appeared we owe no fewer than five to the sound learning and 
indefatigable industry of Maulavi Abdu 1-Muqtadir, who 
has described over 2,000 MSS. in the departments of Persian 
poetry, Mohammedan and general history, and Indian history; 
one, admirably executed, on Arabic medicine to Maulavi 
Azimu’ddin Ahmad ; and one on Hadith to Maulavi Abdu 
T-Hamid. This last, which is to be followed by another on 
the same subject, is now before us. It comprises 292 Nos. 
(172 MSS.) classified as (1) Sunni and ShPite canonical books, 
with their commentaries ; (2) Masdnid ; (3) Arba^niyydt, 
Some of the items are presumed to be unique, e.g. al-Qaul 
al-Musaddad, written in defence of the Musnad of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal by Ibn Hajar al-AsqaMni (No. 251), and an incom- 
plete copy of the Musnad of Zaid ibn All, from whom the 
Zaidite sect take their name (No. 273). There are one or two 
slips in transliteration, but the compiler’s work has been done 
carefully and maintains the high standard of the series. 
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Der philosophische und religiose Subjektivismus 

Ghazalis. By Dr. J. Obebmann. 9|- x 6|, xii + 346 pp. 

Wien nnd Leipzig: Branmuller, 1921. 

’ Ghazali Las recently attracted a good deal of attention in 
Germany. TLe Ihyd is being translated by H. Bauer, and 
Books 12, 14, and 37 Lave already appeared, wLile in Ghazdlls 
SelbstbiograpMe (Leipzig, 1919) H. Frick illustrates and 
discusses tLe striking parallelism wLicL exists between the 
Munqidh and St. Augustine’s Confessions. In the work 
under notice the Ghazdli-problem is brought into connexion 
not only with Islamic factors but with the general history and 
philosophy of religion, and a systematic attempt is made to 
trace the main lines of his development and to find the 
determining principle wherein aU his diverse thoughts and 
activities are harmonized. I have no space to state the 
results here, but the book is well worth reading. According 
to Dr. Obermann, Ghazdli stands for personal religion, but 
also — since few can tread the way of the mystics — for a 
popular science of religion that will make men conscious of 
the divine element within them and enable everyone to 
develop this true self to the utmost. The writer lays great 
stress on the originality of Ghazdli’s philosophical method 
and gives an excellent account of it. On the other hand, 
he seems to regard Ghazali’s plunge into Sufism as a deplorable 
aberration, considers that his mystical experiences were 
“ unfruitful ”, and represents him as criticizing the Siifis for 
not being '' Meister der Rede ” {ashdb aqwdl)^ when, in fact, 
he is praising them because, unlike the Mutakallimiin, they 
prefer immediate religious experience to dialectic. Such 
remarks will not satisfy those who believe that the mysticism 
of Ghazdli is just as real and vital as the wider philosophy of 
which it forms the core. To identify Sufism with pantheism, 
as Dr. Obermann often does, is misleading. 
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ZWEI Gedichtb von al-’A'shI. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt, 
und erlaiitert von E. Geyer. IL Waddi‘ Hnrairata. 
9|x6i, 306 pp. Vienna: Holder, 1921. 

In this volume Professor Geyer, whose edition of al-A^sha^s 
Dkvdn is now being printed at Vienna and will, it is hoped, 
be published in the Gibb Memorial Series, gives the text, 
with translation and commentary, of the same poePs 
Mu'allaga, thus completing the work of which the first part 
was devoted to a similarly intensive study of the ode beginning 
Md hukd^u. The text is based on the recension of Tha'Iab 


preserved in the Escorial MS., and is accompanied by two 
oommentaries in Arabic and German. The latter, which 
contains an extraordinary number of citations from poets, in 
its thoroughness and fullness of detail reminds one of the 
most elaborate European commentaries on the classics. All 
students of Arabian poetry can learn much from Professor 
Geyer, though at some points they may find themselves 
unable to follow him. E.g. al-A'sha’s verse (p. 40), 


y l-J I J 

is translated : Wann sie lange schon verkehrt hat mit 

•einem listenreichen (Liebhaber), so dass dieser ihrer schon 
uberdriissig zu werden beginnt, dann entschleiert sie sich 
mit dem Handgelenke (den Schleier oder die Haare zuriick- 
streichend), und die Sonne erscheint nicht mehr so leuchtend.’" 


S 


It seems certain, however, that the words Lj 

tW 

can only mean ^'before the sun was high’*, 

and probably refers here to some kind of light 

garment. Without knowing the context I cannot say whether 
the following translation would be suitable : — 

When she puts on a shimdMra and then displays. 


her (white) wrist, before the sun is high” (cf, 
in al-A'sha’s verse cited on p. 41, note 1). 


* 4 1 


JRAS. APRIL 1923 . 


20 
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The lexx. do not give shimdh&ra in this sense, but the word 

is used of a youth who is light in limb 

Against the derivation suggested by Professor Geyer from 
Persian Bham, deceit, and cZar, possessing, it may be objected 

that initial > in Persian does not appear as i in Arabic. 


Abou Yousoe Ya^koub. Le Livre de TimpCt fonder (Kitab 
el-Kharadj). Traduit et annot6 par E. Paonan. 10 X 6|, 
xvi+352 pp. Paris : Geuthner, 1921. 

It is singular that we should have had to wait so long for 
the first European translation — concerning the Turkish one 
by EMuslzadeh nothing apparently is known — of such an 
ancient source for the history of Mohammedan law and for 
the political, economic, and financial administration of the 
Empire under the early Caliphs. M. Fagnan has used the 
only printed text, the Btilaq edition of a.h. 1302, which he 
has collated with two Paris MSS. I have not tested the 
translation, but it reads well and seems to be carefully done. 
The notes supply useful information about the persons 
mentioned in the book, etc. There is a good index, and the 
abstract of contents is also good, though perhaps rather too 
concise. 

E. A. Nicholson. 

A Comparative Dictionary oe the Pwo-Karen Dialect. 
By the Eev. W. 0. B. Purser and Saya Tun Aung. 
16|x4, 217 pp. Eangoon : American Baptist Mission 
Press, 1922. 

It was really perverse of the American missionaries of the 
last century to invent an alphabet for the Karen language, 
based, not on the Eoman, but on the Burmese. They could 
hardly have found one less suitable to serve as a model, and 
they have, moreover, deviated so far from it that hardly a word 
of Karen as written by them is legible to a Burman. The 
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tone-marks, wMch are not Burmese, look like letters and give 
no indication of their value, as do the simple lines recom- 
mended by Sir George Grierson.^ 

Surely it is not too late to adopt the Eoman alphabet ? 
Probably most Karens who have learnt their own artificial 
alphabet have learnt the Roman also, and even if they have 
not they would find it incomparably easier to read. No 
doubt some special symbols would be necessary, but these are 
to hand in the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association.^ 

The book is a pocket dictionary and grammar, convenient 
and admirably printed. As far as one can tell without a 
knowledge of the language, it is superior to most publications 
of its class. The description of sounds, though open to 
criticism in several respects, is an advance on the puerilities 
to be found in too many manuals of spoken languages. 

R. Gbaht Beown. 

The Lhota Naoas. By J. P. Mills, I.O.S. 9x 5|, xxxix-k 
256 pp. London : Macmillan, 1922. 

We congratulate the Government of Assam on the pro- 
duction of another of the series of monographs on the tribes 
of that province. We note with pleasure that the new 
volume is quite up to the high standard attained by its 
predecessors, and that the original plan drawn up by 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller has been adhered to, which ensures 
that each volume, while being the work of a specially quahfied 
writer and bearing the impress of his individuality, shall fit 
harmoniously into the scheme of the Ethnographical survey 
of the province. 

Mr. Hutton, the author of two volumes of this series 
and the Hon. Director of Ethnography in Assam, contributes 
many useful footnotes and an introduction of xxix pages in 

1 On the Representation of Tones in Oriental Languages, JBAS. 
1920, p. 453. 

2 The Use of the Roman Character for Oriental Languages, JEAS. 
1912, p. 647. 
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wMcli te discusses tte probable origins and migrations of the 
different tribes, as shown by their cultures, beliefs, and legends. 
These valuable pages suggest many fascinating problems, with 
which we hope Mr. Hutton will deal fully later on. 

Mr. Mills has compressed a wonderful amount of information 
into the 230 odd pages of his monograph. It is very clear 
that he and his Lhotas are on the best of terms. To no one 
but a trusted friend would a people, stigmatized by a less 
genial observer as surly, sullen, and sulky, have disclosed its 
mysteries in such detail as we find them here set forth. 

Students of ethnology, builders of theories of the migration 
of peoples, and folklorists will not turn to Mr. Mills' book in 
vain. Here they will find the beliefs, legends, cultures, 
customs, and mode of thought of the Lhotas dealt with in 
the greatest detail. There is an absence of theorizing, the 
book being crammed with facts, yet there are indications that 
Mr. Mills has his own views as to the meaning of these facts, 
and let us hope that he will give them to us before long. 

Though the scientific value of Mr. Mills' book is very great, 
we venture to think that the Lhotas themselves and the future 
Sub-Divisional Officers of Mokokchung are the greatest 
beneficiaries. Such a book as this cannot fail to bring ruler 
and ruled together and lessen the chances of friction and mis- 
understanding between them. We hope that the members 
of the Governor's council will consider this point when they 
are asked to find money for more volumes such as the present. 

The illustrations and maps are plentiful and good, and the 
turn-out of the book is worthy of the firm which publishes it. 

J. Shakespear. 

The Queen oe Sheba and her only Son Menyelek. A 
complete translation of the Kebra Nagast and introduction 
by Sir E. A. Wallis Budoe, M.A. 9x6, xc+241 pp., 
31 plates. London : Medici Society, 1922. 

After glancing at a book such as this is, there is probably 
no one who would cast doubt upon the inventive powers of 
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the Semitic mind. According to the author’s preface, the 
work was compiled about the sixth century of the Christian 
era, probably by a Coptic priest, and travelled from Egypt to 
Ethiopia, where it was naturally adopted by the people, who 
saw in it a glorification of their nation, connecting them and 
their kings, as it did, with the Hebrew patriarchs and the 
Solomonic rulers of Ethiopia. But the work treated of does 
more than this — ^it is the history of the departure of God and 
His Ark of the Covenant from J erusalem to Ethiopia, and the 
establishment of the religion of the Hebrews and the Solomonic 
line of kings in that country In the belief of the Ethiopians, 
therefore, they themselves are God’s chosen people, to the 
exclusion, in all probability, of most of the other nations of 
the world. 

According to Sir E. A. W. Budge’s Preface, the Ethiopic 
version of the Kebra Negast was made by one Isaac from the 
Arabic version between the years a.d. 1314 and 1344, and the 
translator firmly believed that the lawful kings of Ethiopia 
were descended from Solomon, king of Israel ; that the Ark 
of the Covenant had been brought from Jerusalem to Aksum 
in Ethiopia by Menyelek, Solomon’s first-born son, according 
to the Ethiopians ; and that the God of Israel had transferred 
His abode from Jerusalem to Aksum, the ecclesiastical and 
political capital of Ethiopia. Ethiopia had stretched out her 
hands to God (Ps. xlviii, 31), and He went to her, with the ark, 
to preside over Menyelek’s kingdom, which was established 
in accordance with the commands that He had given to 
Moses and the prophets and priests of Israel. 

It is difficult to compress into a short space the contents 
of a book such as this (229 pp., preceded by a preface and an 
introduction of 90 pp., and interspersed with 31 plates). It is 
needless to say that Dr. Budge’s comments on it are in- 
structive and illuminating. He points out how Isaac, the 
translator of this legend concerning Menyelek, argued that 
the kings of Ethiopia were divine, thus reviving an old idea 
current with regard to their kings among the nations of the 
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Bast. This belief appears very prominently in the Egyptian 
royal inscriptions, and was held also by the nations to the 
south. The Babylonians and the Assjoiians likewise believed 
in the divine origin of their kings, so that the teaching of the 
Ethiopians in this matter was by no means alien to the nations 
of the Semitic and the Hamitic East. 

To the Occidental mind The Queen of Sheba is a wonderful 
narrative, and in it we meet with many strange things. We 
are informed how Adam was redeemed by a log of wood 
brought from Paradise, and afterwards used to form Christ's 
cross ; and how Adam was reviled by the angels on account of 
his fall. Also how Abraham visited Egypt, and Sarah, having 
been taken away, was restored to him with 'Agar (Hagar) as 
a gift. Interesting, too, is the story of Karmin, the Judean, 
and Bela'on, the king of Babylon, whose identity arouses 
curiosity. 

With regard to the story itself, that is long and somewhat 
complicated. Menyelek, however, was the son of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. He is generally called, in the 
narrative, Bayna-Lehkem, and became king of Ethiopia as 
David II. Though we should regard his theft of the Ark of 
the Covenant as undoubted dishonesty, this does not seem to 
have disturbed the mind of the author of the narrative, and 
probably the immorality of the act did not occur to any 
Ethiopian, either of his own or any later age. 

But the narrative is full of good things, and the literary 
and learned world has to thank Sir E. A. W. Budge for an 
exceedingly entertaining introduction to the religious literature 
and the Christianity of that romantic land. 

T. G. Pinches. 

Pioneers oe Prooress. Empire Builders : Sir Eobert G. 
Sandeman. By A. L. P. Tucker. x 5, 64 pp., 1 plate, 

1 map. London : S.P.C.K., 1921. 

The story of Sandeman's work in Beluchistan is told in 
60 pages. There is of course no room for anything like a 
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scientific discussion of questions of frontier policy, and the 
booklet is a summary of facts, perhaps a little too closely 
packed, and a sketch of the man who used the facts to such 
purpose. As such it is adequate. 

W*. H. Moreland. 


Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India 
Company, 1660-3. By Ethel B, Sainsbury. Introduc- 
tion and notes by W. Eoster. 9|-x 6|-, xlvi+401 pp, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1922. 

This volume fully maintains the standard which students 
have learned to look for in the series, and calls for no criticism. 
Perhaps the outstanding feature of its contents is the in- 
creasing emphasis on political, as opposed to commercial, 
topics. The Company was being drawn into closer relations 
with the Court and with Parliament ; it was vitally interested 
in the negotiations on foot with Holland and Portugal ; and 
a large proportion of the documents calendared come from the 
Public Kecord OflS.ce. The series is thus widening in interest 
as it progresses, and it appeals increasingly to students of 
English, as well as Indian, history. 

W. H. Moreland. 

The Ahom-Assamese-English Dictionary. Compiled hy 
Eai Sahib Golap Chandra Baku a. 10| x 7 xv + 327 pp. 
Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 1920. 

Ahom is a language which is spoken no longer ; it is used 
only for the purposes of incantation and ceremony by the 
old Ahom deodhais, or priests, in the Upper Brahmaputra 
valley of Assam. The Ahoms are proud of their former 
language notwithstanding, for it was the language of 
the race which conquered Assam in the thirteenth 
century and in which the Ahom humnjis, or histories, 
are written. The number of Ahoms in Assam, according 
to the census tables of 1911 (the figures of the census of 
1921 are not yet available), was 197,444, this tribe, in 
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Assam, being confined to the Brahmaputra valley, where 
66 per cent of their number was enumerated in the 
Sibsagar and 30 per cent in the Lakhimpur districts, 
Ahom, which is the oldest of the Northern Shto alphabets, 
shows unmistakable connexion with the Lao, although in an 
abbreviated form (cf. Milne and Cochrane’s Sham at Home^ 
p. 212), and Ahom belongs to the same group of the Tai 
languages as Khamti and Shan (cf. Grierson’s Notes on 
Ahom, p. 1). The Ahoms of Assam are the descendants of 
those Shans, who, under the leadership of Chukapha, crossed 
the Patkai range from Burmah and entered the upper portion 
of the valley of the Brahmaputra (the country which is called 
now Assam after them) about a.d. 1228. Their place of 
origin may be located now, with some certainty, in the 
Chiengmai Province of Siam, on the banks of the river 
Mehkawng; here I would invite a reference to my paper on the 
origin of the Ahoms which appeared in the April number of 
the Journal for the year 1913. 

The Ahom~Assamese~English dictionary, the work of 
Eai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua, of the Assam Educational 
Service, represents a wide step forward in the study of the 
Ahom language ; it has been published at the expense of the 
Government of Assam, which as far back as the year 1894, 
when the late Sir Charles Lyall was Chief Commissioner and 
Mr. E. A. Gait (now Sir Edward Gait) was his secretary, gave 
every encouragement to the work of linguistic and ethno- 
logical research in that province. It was under their guidance, 
and it was due to their initiative, that the work of research in 
the rich Hnguistic field of this portion of the North-Eastern 
Frontier of India took tangible shape. The present dictionary 
is one of the results of this wise policy. Sir Edward Gait 
encouraged Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua, then a humble 
clerk in the Assam Secretariat, to learn the Ahom language, 
and it is by dint of the latter’s perseverance and linguistic 
ability that not only this dictionary, but also translations of 
the buranjis or histories of the Ahoms, were completed. In 
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1899 Kai Sahib Qolap Chandra Barua furnished specimens of 
the Ahom language and of the Ahom ^v'ritten script to- 
Sir George Grierson, then at work on the volume of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, which deals with the M5n-Khmer 
and Siamese- Chinese families (including Khasi and Tai). 
Some of the Assamese themselves, amongst whom Eai Sahib 
Phanidhar Chahha of Sibsagar, and Rai Sahib Padmanath 
Gobain Barua of North Lakhimpur, were the most prominent^ 
took a keen interest in this research work, and it was largely' 
due to their interest and to that of other scholars in the 
province that the Government of Sir Archdale Earle, the then 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, undertook the publication of 
the present work. The author of this review, whilst laying 
no claim to anything approaching a knowledge of the Ahom 
language, must confess, however, to more than a bowing 
acquaintance with the Assamese language, gathered by him 
during a service of thirty-three years in Assam, most of which 
was spent in the Brahmaputra valley. The dictionary which 
forms the subject of this review has been well printed by the 
Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta, the same agency which 
produced the Hemakosha, the standard dictionary of the 
Assamese language, in 1900. The Ahom dictionary, which 
contains some 5,000 words, gives each word in the Ahom 
character, the part of speech, the transhteration of the Ahom 
word in the Assamese character, the same in the Roman 
character, the derivation and explanation, the Assamese 
equivalent, and the English meaning. The dictionary, 
therefore, is trilingual, and should be of the greatest assistance 
not only to students but to philological experts also. Wliilst 
not presuming to criticize the learned author’s linguistic 
work, I may be allowed perhaps to refer to the absence in 
the dictionary of the word hwranji, bu-ran-ji, 

literally ignorant-teach-store, a store of instruction for the 
ignorant (cf. Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ii, p. 67). 
Whether the absence of this word is due to intention or 
design I do not know, but perhaps 
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(adhik mackat bagli kana), '' wken fish, are too plentiful the 
paddybird is blind/’ is the explanation. Sir George Grierson, 
in his Notes on Ahom, says that in the present Assamese 
language there are barely fifty words in common use which 
can be traced to an Ahom origin. The writer, however, 
ventures the opinion that even this apparently moderate 
estimate may be excessive, for Ahom words in the Assamese 
language are, as far as the writer knows, so few in number 
as to be said to have ceased to exist. The only words which 
occur to the writer at the present time are ^5^, which in 
Ahom means a pole for carrying a burden ; in Assamese 
we have (kan-mari), meaning the same. On the 

other hand, the (kan) in (kan-mari) may be 

derived from the Bengali Sanslccit (skandha) ~ 
shoulder. In the Assamese ^ (rang-ghar), a palace with 
a raised fl.oor, we have possibly the Ahom word ?'S, meaning 
the same. On the other hand, the in rang-ghar may be 
the Assamese JW (rang), meaning pleasure or delight. This 
latter assumption would seem to be in keeping with the use 
to which the rang-ghar was put, which was as a grand 
stand ” for the Ahom royal family to witness elephant and 
buffalo fights from. The word (nam), meaning, in Ahom, 
water, is to be found in names of places in Assam, e.g. in 
(Namti), a small river which gives its name to a 
place near Sibsagar. This place-name is composed of two 
words for water, one Ahom and the other Bodo, (nam) 
and = ti or di. Similarly, in (Namdayang) 

we have another instance of the double use, in a place-name, 
of words for water, i.e. the Ahom (nam) and the Bodo 
(dai = dl or ti). In the April number of the Journal ^ 
in the year 1904, appeared an article on an Ahom cosmogony, 
with a translation and a vocabulary of the Ahom language, 
from the pen of Sir George Grierson, the materials of which 
were supplied by the author of the present dictionary. From 
an interesting review, which appeared in a subsequent issue 
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of the Journal, by Mr. W. W. Cochrane, it would appear that 
the translation of the Ahom legend was not strictly accurate. 
Now Mr. Cochrane is an authority on the living Shan 
languages, and the author of the dictionary learnt the Ahom 
language from the mouths of the Deodhais or Ahom priests, 
who might have forgotten some of what was even then a dead 
language. It is Mr. Cochrane’s criticism which has led 
Sir George Grierson to suggest that Rai Sahib Golap Chandra 
Barua might continue his studies in the Ahom language 
through the medium of Shan. This is an interesting suggestion 
which, I venture to think, is well worth the attention of the 
Assam Government. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the present work is a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the languages 
of the North-Eastern Erontier of India, and that the Assam 
Government, which has shown so much enterprise and 
liberality in the encouragement of linguistic and ethnological 
research work in Assam, as well as the author, Rai Sahib 
Golap Chandra Barua, are to be cordially congratulated on 
the appearance of this most valuable dictionary. 

P. E. Guedon. 

fl<i>eTHqecKHii cdopiinK. Recueil Japhetiqije I. 8vo, pp. 
xviii+146. Peterburg. Published by the Institute of 
Japhetidological Investigations of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences. 600 copies printed at the Russian State 
Academic Press by order of the Academy. 1922. 

The following preliminary observations may be of interest : 
(a) '' Peterburg ” is substituted for '' Petrograd ” on the title 
page ; (6) the names of all the compositors are given at the 
end ; (c) there is a '' Sommaire ” in French as follows : 
“ Preface i-iv, L’institut de xecherches japhetidologiques 
v-xviii. N. Marr. Le terme basque udagara ' loiitre ’ 1~30. 
J. Mescaninov. Les numeraux at leur concordance dans les 
inscriptions Khaldes 31-42. N. Marr. Notice sur la question 
des japhetidismes dans les langnes germaniques 43-56. 
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N, Man, Notice siir la question des japli4tidismes dans^ 
Talbanais 57-66. N. Man. Le terme ^scjrtlie’ 67-132. 
N. Man. ' Clieval ' || ^ oiseau/ le totem de la tribii urarto- 
etrusque 133-136. N. Man, Le terme fSaaCKev^ 137-142. 
N. Man. De la paMontologie des langues s6mitiques selon 
la thtorie japh^tidologique 143-145.” All the articles are in 
Eussian excepting the one on the term '' iidagara ”, which is in 
French, for the benefit of Basque scholars. It is to be hoped 
that in succeeding publications of this series it may be found 
possible to give at least, an abstract (if not a complete 
translation) in French or English of all the papers, for the 
subjects dealt with are of general interest. 

As has been already stated in this Journal, Professor Harr- 
is engaged on the vast enterprise of tracing from Portugal and 
Ireland to the Pamirs the underlying stratum of language 
which he calls Japhetic ”, in Caucasian, Appennine, British, 
Mesopotamian, and other lands, and the results already 
achieved are sufiiciently remarkable to justify the belief that- 
they may completely revolutionize philological study. We 
do not know what other new scientific ideas may have been 
conceived in the darkness of Bolshevist Eussia ; this one at 
least is born. The programme of work for the new Institute 
(see pp. xvi-xvii) is of the most comprehensive sort, including 
(in addition to those languages already mentioned) Sumerian, 
Elamite, languages of Asia Minor, Pictish, Etruscan, Illyrian,. 
Japhetic influences in Semitic, Armenian, Iranian, Turkic, 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, German, Ugro-Finnic, Mongol, etc. 
Even if Eussia were in a normal state, it would be impossible 
to carry out this scheme without generous assistance from 
Western students. 

Lack of space prevents the publication here of an abstract 
of the various papers contained in the ‘‘ Eecueil ”, but in 
order to stimulate interest a further list of curious Georgian 
words is here appended. They are not given as being 
necessarily connected historically with the Western words 
resembling them : — 
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= L. amicus ; = Eng. bunch (of 

flowers) ; 0b = L. caelum ; == Eng. jar ; 

= G. Hure, Eng. whore ; ~ "Eng. field ; 

= Eng. wild; 1jb^9^ = G. Sache; = G. Asfc; 

^9^5 = G. Knabe, Eng. knave; cn^lj^o (= semen), cf. L. 
testiculus; ^bg^b = Eng. skull, cf. L. calvus, G. kahl ; 
= Gr. K6ply G. Gerst; = hoar (frost); 

= L. corona ; ~ 

G. Hengst, Gr. owo^; = Gr. j 

cf. L. inquit, queam, etc. ; vulva), cf. L. 

uterus, mater, matrix, G. Mutter ; ^b^b^b — L. parvus, 
Fr. petit ; ^ i 90^2000-^0 == Eng. 

meadow; ov-^cyv^^o ===Fr. orphelin; cvo-^^b = Fr. gruau, 

Eng. gruel ; oljb^o = Eng. arrow ; == G. schon ; 

^^b^j'Sb, cf. L. car-us, car-itas, Sp. quei^er; 

= Eng. whole, all, every; S:52^^b (= sea), cf. L. aqua; 
"^^ 0^0 =: L. filius, filia; = L. primus, prior, 

E. nepBbui; ^^oob^ (goob (= wing), cf. Gr. Trrepor, Eng. 
feather; (goo-oooo- 2 rno = L. folium ; = L. sepelire ; 

Ijbcg^b^o = L. sepulcruin ; cn^bj^^o = Gr, 6<^daXpo <; ; 
9b^b(^0 == Gr. fieyaXeio^, L. magnificus ; 2 ^CO-^b = Eng. 
lick; 2 ^oo-.^o^o = L. lectus, Gr. Xe/crpoz^; S3b^9b0o 
= Gr. fubdravo^;. 


0. Wardrop. 
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The English Eactoeies in India, 1655-1660, By William 
Foster, C.I.E. 9 x 6, 446 pp. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 

British Beginnings in Western India, 1579-1657. By 
H. G. Rawlinson. 9x6, 158 pp., 10 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1920. 

Early Travels in India^ 1583-1619. By William Foster, 
C.I.E. 7J X 5, xiv + 351 pp., 9 plates, 1 map. Oxford 
University Press : H. Milford, 1921. 

The tenth volume of the admirable Calendar of Records in 
the India Office brings the series down to a period where the 
mass of material available has made a change in method 
necessary. A detailed analysis of each document is no longer 
given, but those passages which merit quotation in full are 
printed and connected by a narrative which digests other 
documents of less importance. The period covered was a 
critical one for the Company, whose fortunes had sunk so low 
that it was proposed to withdraw from India altogether when 
Cromwell granted a new Charter, This period is also that of 
the rise of the Bengal factories and of the proposed settlements 
in Persia and Muscat. 

Mr. Rawlinson’s book is a sketch of the early days of the 
British in Surat down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It is a useful and most readable book, which may be 
overshadowed by Mr. Foster's Early Travels in India, which 
covers very similar ground. 

The latter is one of the most delightful books that have been 
contributed to the history of India. It was a happy thought 
to reprint the description of India by seven of the earliest 
English visitors to it. These are Ralph Fitch, J ohn Mildenhall, 
Wilham Hawkins, William Finch, Nicholas Withington,. 
Thomas Coryat, and Edward Terry, and their narratives cover 
the forty years from 1580. Mr. Foster's notes are admirable 
and do not overload the text. We wonder, by the way, if a 
three himdred years old misprint is not to be corrected on 
p. 19, and would suggest Name, Name for Name, Name. 
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Never have we returned a book to the editor of this Journal 
with more reluctance. J. Allan. 

The Stoby of My Life. By Colonel Meadows Taylor. 
New Edition, edited by Henry Bruce. X 6, xl+500 pp.,, 
3 plates, 1 map. Oxford, 1920. 

A reprint of Meadows Taylor’s Autobiography was long 
overdue, and this neat and compact edition is most welcome. 
It remains a work of the highest interest, and, though written 
shortly before the author’s death, has all the literary merit 
of his best novels. Its value as history is high, for it is based 
on the author’s letters and diaries. It is the record of 
a remarkable life, and in reading it one wonders what might 
not have been Taylor’s career had he belonged to the 
covenanted service. Mr. Bruce has done his work well,, 
and his notes are just what is wanted. One regrets, however,, 
that it is not possible to produce the book at a lower price. 

J. Allan, 

Sassanian Coins. -By W. H. Valentine. 9| x 6|, pp. 118. 

Illustrations in the text. London : Spink & Son, 1921. 

This is a more ambitious effort than Mr. Valentine’s earlier 
books, and, on the whole, not so successful. Eor Sassanian. 
coins one particularly wants a very well illustrated book,, 
and had the author only followed the model of Hs works on 
Muhammadan coins it might have been most useful. The 
comparatively few illustrations scattered through the text 
are not nearly sufficient, nor are they always as accurate 
as is necessary. On the other hand, the text might have 
been shorter. It has little claim to originality, and sufficient 
discrimination has not been shown in choosing authorities. 
Had Mr. Valentine given us a book like Dorn’s Catalogue 
of the Bartholomaei Collection, with brief descriptions, 
it would have been invaluable. The present work is hardly 
destined to supplant Mordtmann’s great work, which has- 
recently been reprinted at a very reasonable price. 

J. Allan. 
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’The Chamars. By Geo. W. Briggs. 8vo, 13 plates, 270 
pp. Oxford and Calcutta : Religious Life of India 
Series, 1920. 

Mr. Briggs here gives a very full and satisfactory account 
of the Chamars. After a historical account of the caste 
and its subdivisions and their distribution, the writer deals 
with their social and economic life. The Chamar is not 
.a leather worker only, but an unskilled, more particularly 
agricultural, labourer. The latter half of the book embodies 
the results of a great deal of original research, and Mr. Briggs 
has accumulated a vast amount of information about the 
domestic customs and beliefs of the Chamars. The book is 
a credit to the series in which it is published, and is at the 
same time a valuable contribution to the study of folk-lore. 

J. Allan. 


Sterne’s Eliza. By Arnold Wright and W. L. Sclater. 

X 6, viii + 199 pp., 4 plates. London : Heinemann, 
1922. 

This is an interesting book, though possibly some readers 
may think that the editors, in their enthusiasm, rather 
overrate the value of Mrs. Draper’s effusions, sprightly 
though they are. The fact might have been mentioned 
that Sir George Birdwood, in the Journal of Indian Art for 
January, 1891, and again in Relics of the Honourable East 
India Company, reproduced in facsimile the long and important 
letter quoted on p. 106. That letter, by the way, is assumed 
to have been addressed to Commodore James ; but internal 
evidence and the fact that the writer signs herself '' your 
ever grateful and [ ] child”, both suggest that it 

was in fact sent to her grandfather, Charles Whitehill. The 
'' Stephen” referred to therein was doubtless the old gentle- 
man’s son of that name, who entered the Bombay Civil 
Service about a year after the letter was written. 

W. Foster. 
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Materials eor a Santali Grammar. I. iMostly phonetic. 
By P. 0. Bodding. Dumka, 1922. 

Santali is the best known of the so-called Kolarian or 
Miinda languages. To a great extent it has apparently 
preserved the original features of the Kolarian type of speech, 
and it is to-day the dialect which is most likely to yield 
important results with reference to the mutual influence 
exercised on each other by Munda and Aryan forms of speech. 

We are in a position to state that the parent tongue from 
which Santali and connected dialects are derived was once 
spoken over a wide area where we, at the present day, find 
Aryan forms of speech. These latter ones have accordingly, 
to a considerable extent, been adopted by Munda tribes, 
and it is reasonable to expect that we shall some day succeed 
in tracing the influence of this substratum in the principles 
underlying the present-day Aryan speech in many districts. 

In order to do so, however, it will be necessary to get much 
better and much more detailed information about the chief 
features of Munda phonology and grammar than we have 
possessed hitherto. This want will be supplied when 
Mr. Bedding’s work is finished. The first part, which is now 
out, gives a full and detailed analysis of Santali phonology, 
with exact determination of the character of the various 
sounds. The author is an excellent phonetical scholar with 
an unbiassed mind, and the rich materials which he has 
brought together considerably add to our knowledge. The 
usefulness of his book would perhaps have been still greater 
if long and protracted vowels had been marked as such. 
The rules wdiich he gives about vowel-length are, however, 
so clear that no serious doubt is likely to arise. 

I shall not try to show in detail to what extent Mr. Bodding 
has succeeded in rectifying old views and giving better 
information than his predecessors. I shall only mention 
that the result of his studies is that Santali phonology must 
now be said to be better known than is the case with any 

JRAS. Al^RTL, 1923. 21 
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other Indian vernacular. I should like, however, to add 
some remarks of a more general character. 

The linguistic history of India is such a vast field that 
it has not been possible to. carry on the study with the same 
exact analysis of phonology and grammar with which it 
was started by the ancient Indians. Sir George Grierson’s 
monumental work is a first-rate survey, but it is largely 
based on specimina noted down by people without a 
special phonetic training, and it has not been possible 
to examine all the various sounds heard in the different 
dialects according to modern methods or to give so full 
materials that finer subtleties of grammar, and especially 
of syntax, can be ascertained in detail. His survey is 
a monumentum aere perennius^ and it constitutes a landmark 
in the history of this branch of research. But it was never 
meant to be the final treatment of Indian languages ; on the 
contrary, it itself shows the way to new problems which 
must now be taken up. 

It will be necessary to study each language and each 
dialect in detail, not simply from written materials and not 
only through the ear, but also by means of modern instruments 
which register each sound over and over again, and it would 
be well to do so before literacy has made too much progress 
in India. For we know how great the influence is which 
a written standard exercises on the spoken language. 
Mr. Bedding’s book reminds us of this fact. 

The Santals possess a set of vowels which Mr. Bodding 
describes as resultant, because they are due to the influence 
exercised by a neighbouring i or a. Thus the a of lcam% 
work, is different from the a of dal, to strike. 

The sound causing the change may disappear, but the 
modification of the vowel remains. Thus hoi, the Indian 
cuckoo, which is borrowed from Hindi hoil, is spoken with 
a “ resultant ” o. The fact is of importance because it shows 
how far-reaching the eflect of phonetic laws is. 

Mr. Bodding, however, states that one gets the impression 
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that Santals who have got some school education . . . except 
for the a and o, do not use the resultant vowels He is 
evidently right, and his words ought to serve as a warning 
to us. 

A detailed examination of Indian languages is bound to 
be of considerable interest, not only for Indian philology, 
but also for the study of language in general. Nowhere 
in the whole world is there a similar opportunity of studying 
the development of one language through the centuries, 
and the mutual influence exercised by neighbouring and 
different languages on each other. Since times immemorial 
different linguistic families have existed side by side, languages 
and dialects have influenced each other and replaced each 
other, and even at the present day we can see this process 
going on. It will be possible to derive general rules and 
laws from such features as are developing before our eyes 
in the India of to-day. But it will be necessary to analyse 
the facts in every detail, and it is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Bodding will soon find many successors in the work which 
he has started in such an excellent way. 

Sten Konow. 


Histoire 6^n:^rale de la Chine et de ses relations aveo 

LES PAYS ]6tRANGBRS EEPTHS LES TEMPS LES PLUS 
ANCIENS JUSQU’ A LA CHUTE EE LA EYNASTIE MANECHOUE. 

Par Henri Coreier. Pour vols. ; 8fx5f, 574, 434, 
428, and 427 pp. Paris : Geuthner, 1920-1. 

It is notorious that no satisfactory history of China, making 
any pretension to fullness of treatment, has yet been produced. 
The Chinese themselves in their dynastic histories have hardly 
attempted more than a bare chronicle of events, supplemented, 
it is true, by very valuable biographies and other monographs. 
But of history considered as a study of causal developments 
they have so far had very little conception. Hence the 
publication of these four volumes cannot but excite much 
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interest, and whatever the verdict may be, no one can gainsay 
the author’s courage in undertaking so gigantic a task. As 
might be expected from the compiler of the Bibliotheca Sinica, 
accuracy and painstaking attention to detail are conspicuous 
features of his work. M. Cordier, one feels, is the reliable 
type of historian who never omits to verify his references. 
His industry is prodigious, his capacity for hard work, how- 
ever monotonous, is almost inhuman. But tliere are otlier 
qualities, just as essential to the historian, in which he is 
strangely deficient. Not the least of these is a sense of 
proportion. In this respect he shows no improvement on 
Demetrius Boulger, and is decidedly inferior to Macgowan. 

The first of his four volumes ends with the fall of the 
T^ang dynasty, and comprises some 3,500 years, from which 
perhaps 1,500 may be deducted as belonging to the period of 
myi}h and legend. That leaves two thousand years to be 
dealt with in the first volume, and one thousand in the 
remaining three. Why this singular disproportion ? It was 
surely unnecessary to devote a whole volume to the oft- 
repeated tale of the nineteenth century, while the Chou 
dynasty, which lasted nearly 900 years, and during which the 
very foundations of Chinese civilization, as we know it, were 
laid, is dismissed in a paltry thirty pages — about one-eighth 
of the space devoted to the Mongols in vol. ii ! M. Cordier 
cannot plead any lack of material, seeing that he has 
practically ignored that great storehouse of ancient history, 
the Tso chitan, translations of which are available both in 
English and in French. Instead of giving a connected 
narrative of the Spring and Autumn” period, he contents 
himself with a few meagre notes on the principal states, while 
actually wasting three whole pages on Hsi Wang Mu, a purely 
mythical personage. A chapter is also devoted to Confucius 
and Lao Tzti, but that is small compensation. It is in- 
explicable that in a work of these dimensions no mention 
whatever should be made of such eminent rulers as Dukes 
Wen of Chin and Hsiao of Chhn or Ho Lii of Wu, of statesmen 
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such, as Kuan Chung, Fan Li, Wei Yang, Chang I, Su Ch'in, 
Wei Jan, and Fan Ghti, or of generals of the calibre of 
Wu Tzudisu, Sun Pin, and Wu Chh. At the other end of the 
scale we get, for instance, a complete list of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns (qu'ont-ils k faire dans cette galore ?) and the names 
of the Europeans killed in the siege of the Peking Legations. 
Could there be a more amazing lack of historical perspective ? 

Another grave defect is the undiscriminating use of 
authorities. The original Chinese sources are unduly 
neglected, and quite a considerable proportion of the work is 
simply transcribed from De Mailla’s Histoire generale de la 
Chine, This was published in 1778, and purports to be a 
translation of the Tung cliien hang mu^ but is by no means 
a guide in which implicit reliance can be placed. Scholars 
will also deplore the entire absence of Chinese characters, 
without which the romanization of proper names is apt to 
lead to woeful confusion. Thus, Tchang Kio in the index 
represents two entirely different persons. Contrariwise, in 
vol. i, p. 286, Hiouen Te (Hsiian-te) and Lieou Pei (Liu Pei) 
are treated as separate individuals, whereas, of course, they 
are one and the same. Two other small corrections may be 
made here : 947 is not the earliest known date, as stated in 
i, 406, for a specimen of block-printing. A beautifully printed 
roll, dated 868, has for some years been on exhibition at the 
British Museum. In i, 473, the invention of paper is assigned 
to the T^ang dynasty, through the misreading of a date as 
753 instead of 153. It is only fair to add that such inaccuracies 
are quite exceptional. 

Lionel Giles. 

The Sea Gypsies oe Malaya, being an Account of 
Nomadic Mawken People oe the Mergui Archipelago. 
By Walter Grainge White, F.R.G.S. 5-|x9, 318 pp., 
20 plates, 1 map. London : Seeley, Service & Co., 1922. 

The first thing that must strike a reviewer of this book 
is that the main title is misleading and erroneous, the Mergni 
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Archipelago lying well to the north of the Malay States, which 
together with the Straits Settlements comprise what is nsnally 
called Malaya, The book is a very readable work on a little- 
known tribe. It reveals an attractive personality and it gives 
much discursive information on the habits and customs of 
the Mawken, which will be invaluable to all future students. 
The author’s linguistic knowledge is not profound or he would 
not marvel at the absence of inflections and conjugations in 
the language of this primitive people. It is strange that a 
writer who can appreciate the niceness of the Mawken’s 
placing of adverbs (p. 240) should be guilty of such misuse of 
grammar as — “ We opened and drank the milk from the nut. 
While engaged in these pleasantries, two buffaloes rushed 
through the settlement,” etc. '' It seems to be the common 
custom of Eastern peoples for the bride to go to the bride- 
groom’s house ” (p. 203) is far too sweeping a generalization. 

R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 


Peesian Sketches. By the Eight Rev. J. H. Linton, D.D., 
Bishop in Persia. 8 X 51, x+130 pp., 9 plates. London : 
Church Missionary Society, 1923. 

This little boob in a series of short chapters gives a vivid 
picture of Persia and its people. Bishop Linton has travelled 
widely in the country, and has grasped the mentality of the 
race that has had such a mighty empire in the past. He has 
mixed with all classes, and his outlook is uniformly fair and 
kindly, while the chapters about the women and children are 
written by a woman of insight and sympathy. Intending 
travellers to Iran and those interested in the country will 
learn much from these informing '' sketches ” with their 
excellent illustrations. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(January- April, 1923) 


We have at the same time to greet the birth of two journals 
devoted to Asiatic subjects, and to mourn the death of another. 
There appeared at the beginning of this year the first volume 
of Asia Major, edited at Leipsic by Dr. Bruno Schindler. 
It is a bulky publication of more than 700 pages, containing 
contributions from twenty-seven scholars, and its primary 
purpose is to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary on the 
16th April, 1920, of Dr. Hirth’s birth. It will be recalled that 
the esteem inspired by the veteran sinologue had been evinced 
previously by a Festschrift forming the eighth volume of 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Asia Major, we are told, will appear 
quarterly in future. The first number of the bi-monthly 
China Journal of Science and Arts appeared at Shanghai in 
January of this year under the joint editorship of Mr. A, de C. 
Sowerby and Dr. J. C. Ferguson. The latter contributes an 
article on Chinese Landscapists, which is the same as one 
published in the introductory volume of Asia Major, except 
for a few verbal alterations. An interesting note on Chinese 
Gardens is given by Mrs. Ayscough ; otherwise the contents 
are mainly concerned with the flora and fauna of the country. 

We mourn the death of not only the New China Review, 
but that of its enthusiastic and gifted originator and editor, 
Samuel Couling, who died at Shanghai on 15th June, last year, 
aged 62. For nearly four years, struggling bravely against 
physical infirmity and other difficulties, he maintained the 
Revieio at a high level of excellence. His services to sinology 
in this connexion and as complier of the Encyelopcedia Sinica 
will be borne always in grateful remembrance. His widow 
successfully carried on the Review to the end of 1922, and was 
prevented only by a combination of adverse circumstances 
from arranging for its continuance. May it arise again some 
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day and maintain worthily the great traditions associated with 
its names and that of its last editor. 

Mr. Beveridge has presented to the Society copies of the 
Journal from 1904-22, a large number of the publications 
of the Bengal Society, and some books on Indian archaeology ; 
Professor H. A. Giles a copy of his work, Gems of Chinese 
Literature ; and Miss Sylvester Samuel an Historical arid 
Descriptive Sketch of H,H, the Nizamis Dominions, two 
volumes, by S. H. Bilgrani and C. Willmott. 

The Burton Memorial Fund has now been taken over by 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society. The object of the Fund is to 
provide a triennial silver medal as a memorial to the character, 
career, and services in Oriental literature and in travel of the 
late Sir Kichard Burton. This medal will be awarded to 
a lecturer who deals with some subject connected with the 
varied activities and interests of Sir Eichard Burton. 


The following thirty members have been elected during 
the quarter : — 

Mr. 6. V. Acharya, BA. 


Mr. L. H. Eaj Anand. 

Mr. M. Mehdi Hossaiii Bog. 

Mr. S. Iv. Eay Chaiidhuri. 

Mr. D. C. Dutt, MA. 

Mr. S. V. Fitzgerald, T.C.S. 

Mr. U. N. Gaur. 

Miss M. S. Gladstone. 

Mr. 0, Zafar Husein. 

Mr. C, Md Ismail. 

Mr. M. Jinavijaya. 

Mr. FT. W. Kathlay, B.A. 

Eao Bahadur Sirdar M.V. Kibe, 
M.A. 

Mr. E. Kirby. 

Mr. P. V. A. Kuppusamy. 

Mr. Levine. 


Pandit S. ISTatli Misra, B.A. 
]\rrs. Humayun Mirza. 

Mr. M. Ghulam Muhammad. 
Babu A. C. Sanyal, M.A., B.L. 
Lord Scone. 

Mr. C, G. Seligman, M.D., 
F.E.S. 

Babu K. Shankar. 

Eaja K. Singha, Deo Bahadur. 
Dr. G. Elliot Smith, ]\I.A,, 
LL.B., M.D., etc. 

Dr. St. F. Michalski Turienski. 
Professor Varma. 

Mr. H. L. Vrati, B.A. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir A. T. Wilson. 
Mrs. Winckworth. 
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The following fourteen 
Mr. I. Abrahams. 

Mr. B. V. K, Aiyar. 

Mr, 6. Brownen. 

Mr. Buchia. 

Mr. Ong Thye Ghee. 

Mr. F. W. Green. 

Lieut. H, E. Jagoe. 


The following seven have 
Rev. J. Drew Bate. 

Professor Rhys Davids. 
Professor Delitzsch. 

Mr. Arthur. Diosy. 


resigned during the quarter : — 
Colonel H. P. Leigh. 

Mr, R. Levy. 

Mr. S. E, Loxton. 

Mr. 6. R. S. Mead. 

Professor Muller-Hess. 

Mr. L. E. Shrofi. 

Don R. Wijewardene. 


Professor Clermont-Ganneau. 
Dr. Buchanan Gray. 

Major E, B. Soane. 




OBITUARY NOTICES 


Thomas William Rhys Davids 

Born 12th May, 1843. Died 27th December, 1922. 

A record of fulfilmeHt, '' great tracts of thought to order 
brought ’h is the In Memoriam ’’ of Rhys Davids. There 
is a remarkable completeness about his long life’s work, 
equalled only by the clear vision with which, from the outset, 
he saw his goal and mapped out his course to attain it. 

Before entering the Ceylon Civil Service, in 1866, he had 
studied Sanskrit (at Breslau, under Stenzler), then a rare 
accomplishment, which in Ceylon led him at once to take up 
Pali. His teacher was Yatramulle Unnanse, to whose learning 
and character he pays so eloquent a tribute in his Hibhert 
Lectures of 1881 . Returning to England, Rhys Davids was 
called to the Bar in 1877, but did not seriously pursue the 
law as a career. 

For thirty years from 1882 Rhys Davids was Professor of 
Pali at University College, London, and Secretary and 
Librarian of our Society from 1887 to 1904. In 1894 (the 
year of his marriage) he visited the United States to deliver 
his American Lectures (published in 1896) on '' Buddhism : 
its History and Literature” (being the first of the ^‘courses 
in the History of Religions, somewhat after the style- of the 
Hibbert Lectures in England ”). He took an active part, in 
1902, in founding the British Academy and, later, the London 
School of Oriental Studies. In 1904 he was elected Professor 
of Comparative Religion in Manchester, a post which he held 
till the outbreak of the ‘war. In 1910 he was elected the 
first President of the India Society and retained oifice till 
his death. He was a Fellow of the British Academy, and 
held, the honorary degrees of D.Sc. (from the Danish Royal 
College of Sciences and also from Sheffield University), of 
Ph.D. (Breslau), of LL.D. (Edinburgh), and of D.Litt. 
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(Manchester). From these biographical details I pass to his 
records as a scholar. 

It was in 1877 that Rhys Davids, who had already con- 
tributed papers to the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, not only brought out his excellent 
'' Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon but also wrote 
his little manual of Buddhim ”, which brought him 
immediate recognition by the general public and sin assured 
reputation among Orientalists. It was (he wrote, in 1894) 
a very venturesome undertaking (in 1877) to attempt to give 
an account of a system on wliich its European interpreters 
differed irreconcilably, at a time when they could not be 
brought to bar before the original authorities. The con- 
clusions arrived at in 1877 have been throughout confirmed 
by the more recent publications of ancient texts, and have 
even been adopted and circulated by authors who have 
not deemed it necessary to refer to the manual in which 
these conclusions were for the first time stated. . . . But 
no one is more surprised than its autlior to find that a work 
written originally under so many difficulties requires now so 
few alterations. He ventures to indulge the hope that it may 
have contributed somewhat to the interest which is now 
increasingly taken in one of the most instructive chapters 
in the history of human thought.” Eight and twenty years 
since 1894 have only served to justify his brilliant pioneer 
work (now in its twenty-second thousand) and to fortify 
the sure foundations on which the whole of his future Buddhist 
labours were to be based. In 1880 Rhys Davids published 
the first (and only) volume — still a standard work — of 
a translation of the Jataka, and in 1881 not only the first 
volume of his translation (with Dr. Oldenberg) of Vinaya 
Texts ” but also his “ Buddhist Suttas from the Pali ” and 
his '' Hibbert Lectures, 1881 ”--a iiratanarh indeed of literary 
excellence and rare insight.^ 

^ R1i 3'S Davids himself was wont to maintain that his succinct volume 
on Early Buddhism (1908) was intrinsically the best book he ever wrote. 
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A new chapter now begins. It was in his Hibbert liectures 
of 1881 that, fulfilling the idea already adumbrated in 1877 
(in the appendix to the first chapter of his Buddhism ”), 
Rhys Davids announced the formation of the Pali Text 
Society — '' in order to render accessible to students the 
rich stores of the earliest Buddhist literature now lying 
unedited and practically unused in the various MSS. scattered 
throughout the University and other Public Libraries of 
Europe. The historical importance of these texts can scarcely 
be exaggerated, either in respect of their value for the history 
of folk-lore, or of religion, or of language. It is not too much 
to say that the publication of this unique literature will be 
no less important for the study of history — whether anthrofo- 
logical, philological, literary, or religious — ^than the publication 
of the Vedas has already been (The original Committee 
of Management, it may here be noted, consisted of 
Professor Fausboll, Dr. Oldenberg, Dr. Richard Morris, 
and M. J^mile Senart, with Sir William Hunter as Hon. 
Treasurer and Rhys Davids as Chairman ; of these, M. Senart 
is to-day the honoured survivor.) With a courage as 
boundless as his resources were slender, Rhys Davids gave 
himself to the task, undertaking single-handed the intermin- 
able labours of organization and of correspondence that 
was wurld-wide from the outset. In 1882 be was able to 
issue the Cariya Pit aka, the Buddhavaihsa, and Part I of the 
Auguttara Nikaya (all edited by Dr. Morris), with 
Professor Jacobi’s (Jain) Ayarahga Sutta ; and he could 
point to a substantial list of works in progress Prom 
1882 onwards, the issue of Pali Texts continued without 
a break ; and forty years on ’h at his death, he could claim 
a total issue of some 25,000 printed 8vo pages, covering 
the whole of the four great Nikayas and almost the whole 
of the entire Canon-r-supplemented by commentaries and 
minor Pali works. As bis own contribution to the Pali 
Texts, he edited— with the commentary duly proceeding— 
the Digha Nikaya (in co-operation with Professor Estlin 
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Carpenter, who brought out the last volume alone). Katam 
harainyam', it was a great adventiu'e, finely conceived 
and finely executed, through forty years ; nor can we hail 
as other than happy the scholar who lived to see so noble 
an ideal realized in all essentials. He was privileged for 
nearly three decades to receive in this work the devoted 
co-operation of his wife, in whose accomplished hands it is 
left to set the coping-stone on this enduring monument of 
English Scholarship. 

In my judgment, his translation of the Digha Mkaya 
(1890, 1902, and 1921) is his finest achievement, as it is — 
with perhaps the Questions of King Milinda (1890 and 
1894) — ^the most characteristic of his style and maturity of 
outlook. No one can read his masterly Introductions 
to the more important Suttas in the first two volumes without 
learning much of Buddhism and contemporary Indian 
history ; few will have read them without a conviction of 
their sanity, depth, and finality in essentials. 

In Indian history as such, Rhys Davids had at all periods 
of his life a most lively interest. It was by no means by way 
of a parergon that he addressed himself to his “ Buddhist 
India (1903) and to his succinct chapter on The Early 
History of the Buddhists '' in the first volume of the neAv 

Cambridge History of India (1922). In this field, chief 
significance — outside the history of the Buddhist Canon — 
attaches to his insistence on the early oligarchies round the 
Ganges and the subsequent development of the successive 
Kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha. Here he has added 
much to the pioneer work of Prinsep and George Turnour. 

Lastly, in another field — closely associated with the 
publication of the Pali Texts and always included wdth them 
in his outlook — ^he was also destined to be fortunate, though 
not so fully, and then only after cruel rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments ; I refer to his Pali Dictionary, . . . Long before 
the end of last century he had looked forward to a modern 
Dictionary of the language, and, as each new text appeared. 
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entered up verbatim quotations and references in bis inter- 
leaved copy of Childers. When, at the beginning of the 
present century, he had secured financial support sufficient 
to warrant him in formulating a definite scheme for the 
execution of the work, his original idea was to form a Pali 
'' League of Nations ’’ by enlisting as fellow- workers the^ 
Pali scholars of the world ; and on this basis mapped out 
the work at a prodigious cost in energy and correspondence. 
In the end, frustrated — ^by the war and by the death of 
fellow- workers — ^in his hope of uniting scholars in a joint- 
undertaking, he, at a time when he was well over 70, 
undertook this laborious work himself, wfitli the philologist. 
Dr. W. Stede, as co-editor. Yet he lived to see nearly half' 
the work actual!}^ in print and part of the remainder re- 
revised by his hand. To Pali students this dictionary,, 
"provisional’’ though Rhys Davids styles it in his "Pore- 
word”, is invaluable as setting out the ordered results of 
half a century’s growth in our Pali and Buddhistic knowledge 
since Robert Caesar Childers began to print his pioneer work. 
The names of the two friends, both of them from the Ceylon 
Civil Service and both, in succession, Professors of Pali in 
University College, London, will always have an abiding, 
fame in the lexicographic param'pard of Pali. 

It was as " a friend of historical' research ” that in 1881 
Rhys Davids made his anonymous contribution to the funds 
of the infant Pali Text Society ; nor can I suggest a better 
description of him. To him all knowledge in the idtimate 
analysis came under what he called " history ” ; and, outside 
politics (in which he was always an earnest Liberal), the ideal 
of his intellectual life was centred in research, interpreted 
by him with the fullest catholicity of sympathy for workers 
and each and every field of research — ^in physical science as 
well as in humane letters. I do not think that he cared 
greatly for mere learning, as such. But for sound learning,, 
wisely digested and scientifically applied — as for example 
in the bearing of Vedic philology on the Pali language of the 
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older Nikayas — his reverence was profound. What he 
abhorred was an unscientific jumble — such as what had too 
Jong passed as Buddhism — of distinct and successive 
'' strata ’’ ; what he sought always to achieve was the 
presentment of historical fact in its due sequence and in 
ordered relation to what stratigraphically preceded and 
succeeded it. Incidentally, he never shrank from combating, 
in the interests of what he deemed truth, established an<l 
powerful interests ; against Sanskrit supremacy in a spliere 
not its own he argued as energetically as Gotama himself 
argued against the sacrificial Brahmins ; he never lost an 
opportunity of attacking animism and the soul-theory 
But I do not think that, keen disputant as he was, he ever 
wrote a line for writing’s sake or without the sincerest 
conviction ; nor was he ever more gratified — as the true 
friend to historical research which he was — ^than when he 
could put his own materials, knowledge, and quick intelligence 
at the disposal of a fellow-worker. Though he never made the 
claim, he was entitled to claim (and what nobler claim can 
a scholar advance ?) — Yarn satthara karaniyarii savakanam 
hitesina anukampakena anukamparh upadaya, kataiii vo tarn 
mava. 

C. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau 

In M. Clermont-Ganneau the Society has lost one of the most 
brilliant of its honorary members. He was born in 1848 and 
from his boyhood devoted himself to Oriental studies. 
Encouraged by Renan, he entered the Diplomatic Service, and 
spent much of his life in Syria, Palestine, and Constantinople, 
thus acquiring a first-hand acquaintance wuth Oriental 
thought, languages, and antiquities, which was invaluable to 
him in his scientific work. He- also became, and always 
remained, rather a man of the world, but he was at the same 
time an untiring worker. His first great achievement was 
in connexion with the discovery of the Moabite Stone, when 
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he was little more than 20 years old. Twenty years later he 
was made membre de ITnstitut and professor at the College 
de France, where he proved himself to be the foremost 
authority in the world on Semitic epigraphy. He possessed 
in the highest degree the specially French gifts of brilliant 
insight and exact reasoning, and these gave a distinction to all 
the varied work of his long career. 

He was much broken by the death of his mother in 1916, at 
the age of 101, but he still maintained much of his old mwe. 
Only last summer at the centenary of the Society Asiatique he 
seemed as vigorous as ever — ^full of interest in all that was 
being done and planning work for the future. His end must 
have come unexpectedly. In answer to a letter urging him 
to come to the centenary celebration of this Society, he wrote 
that he was not very well and spoke of ies ennuis et des soucis. 
Within a week he died at the age of 75, and he died young. 

A. Cowley. 


Dr. G. Buchanan Gray 

By the death of Dr. G. Buchanan Gray, England loses one of 
its most distinguished Hebraists and Biblical scholars, and 
Oxford a valued member of its teaching staff. Dr. Gray’s 
death took place on 2nd November, 1922, at a meeting of the 
Theological Board, not many minutes before he was to have 
delivered his address as President for the year to the Oxford 
Society of Historical Theology; the circumstances were, 
therefore, tragic, as he was in his 57th year and appeared to 
be in good health. 

He studied the Semitic languages at Oxford and Marburg, 
where he attended the courses of J. Wellhausen, and entered 
the Independent ministry in 1893 ; two years before he had 
been appointed tutor at Mansfield College, Oxford, where he 
was promoted to be Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in 1900, and he further held certain University 
appointments connected with these studies. His Studies in 
JKAS. APEIL 1923. 22 
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Helrew FtQ'per Names (1896) received very favourable notice, 
and brought him into the front rank of Hebraists. He con- 
tributed the commentary on Numbers to the “ Temple 
Bible and a more extensive treatise on the same book to the 
“ International Critical Commentary ’’ ; to this latter series, 
he also furnished a commentary on the first portion of Isaiah, 
and the completion of the very elaborate work on Job which 
the late Professor Driver had left unfinished at his death. 
These works embody the latest results of research and are 
characterized by painstaking thoroughness. Dr. Gray was 
greatly interested in Palestinian archasology, and contributed 
to the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which he helped to administer. He also devoted some 
attention to that elusive subject, the Forms of Hebrew Poetry, 
on which he published a monograph. 

In the Preface to his Joh, Dr. Gray acknowledged his 
obligations to Dr. Driver, whose influence in giving new 
directions to the study of his subject and founding a school 
.with many distinguished representatives must have been as 
great as that exercised by any teacher of a literary subject. 
One who comes from the perusal of Dr. Pusey’s Minor Prophets 
to the study of the commentaries composed by or under the 
influence of his successor finds himself in a new environment. 
The new school is justly commended for the attention which 
it devotes to archaeology and in general for the sobriety of 
its conclusions. 

D. S. M. 


The Rev. John Drew Bate 

The Rev. John Drew Bate was born in Plymouth in the 
year 1836, and by his death at a ripe old age the Society has 
lost one of its oldest and most valued members. He was sent 
to India by the Baptist Missionary Society in 1886, and, after 
a short stay in Eastern Bengal, was posted to Allahabad, -where, 
earning the respect and affection of all classes of the com- 
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munity, lie laboured for nearly thirty years before bis retire- 
ment in 1897- He became a member of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1873, and of this Society in 1881. This is not the 
place for describing his evangelistic work as a missionary, 
but a tribute must be paid in the pages of our Journal to his 
great knowledge of the people amongst whom he lived and of 
their language. With the latter he acquired an intimate 
familiarity, ripened by a sympathetic scholarship, and by his 
share in the translations of the Scriptures and by his other 
linguistic w^ork he successfully carried on the tradition of 
learning which had been founded by his great predecessors 
in the same Missionary Society, Carey, Ward, and Marshman. 

He is best known to Orientalists as the author of the Hindi 
Dictionary published in 1875, which is still the standard work 
on the language and has lately passed through a second edition. 
Some idea of the extent of his researches in connexion with 
this valuable work may be gathered from the fact that through 
his reading alone he was able to add no fewer than twenty- 
five thousand new words and forms of words that had not 
hitherto been explained. In regard to the width of his attain- 
ments, which were by no means confined to the language of the 
dictionary of which made him famous, I take the liberty of 
quoting the remarks of a most competent authority — a scholar 
who sat at his feet in Allahabad and who knew him well. In 
the Missionary Herald for March, 1923, the Rev. G. J. Dann 
writes : — 

'' His knowledge of the classical as well as the vernacular 
literature of India was great, especially of Muhammedanism, 
in which his learning was encyclopaedic. Only one of the many 
volumes he wrote on this subject — Studies in Islam — ^was ever 
published. Publishers wanted only his scholarly researches, 
but Mr. Bate did not care to sacrifice his own purpose in 
writing, which was to help the missionary and the religious 
inquirer.’’ 

His later years were clouded by ill-health, which prevented 
him from taking an active part in our proceedings, and he 
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passed peacefully away on the 26th January of this year. 
The only son who lived to man’s estate became one of the 
sacrifices of the war, and every member of the Society — 
especially those whose lot was cast in northern India — will 
extend their liveliest sympathy to his widow and her daughters 
in their latest bereavement. 


G. A. G. 
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Tabaqat of Ansari in the Old Language of 

Herat 

By W. IVANOW 


{Continued from p. S4>) 

0. Verb 

1. Stems. Besides a few uncommon spellings (as 

etc,, see above, A, 4) nothing 

particular can be observed with regard to the formation of 
both verbal stems, present and past.^ The latter in a few 
cases appears to be formed from the former in a so-called 
"regular’ way, and to be used insteadof the original preterite, 


as in (18) i ^ etc. 

The verbal compounds also do not show many peculiarities, 


^ There is a form which seems to he different from the literary, viz. 
1, probably for , (38 Y.) ^ 

41) J • 

2 Although this form seems to he quite Pehlevi-like (of. C. Salemann, 
op. cit., 303), it is very common in Khorasan {liftidum'). 

JRAS. JULY 1923. 
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and only a few more or less archaic prepositions, as 

, etc., deserve to be mentioned. 

2. Nominal formations. I. Infinitive, (a) Tlie 
regular infinitive, with suffixes 4an and -dan, is more 
common here tlian in the literary language or the collo- 
quial, where nowadaj^s it is used very rarely.^ Apparently 
the verbal sense of this form was well felt in the time 
of Ansaii because the modal particle hi is frequently 
added to it, but, on the other hand, the infinitive 
appears only in nominal constructions, and, while often 
found in the status constructus, idafa, rarely governs 
the definite accusative. The examples are very numerous : 

(1) The infinitive as a subject : (18) J 

Salemann, op. cit., 308). 

(2) The infinitive in the same sense with hi: (21 v.) 

^**-> 00*1 , (6*7^) ^ Ai 1 A*) , etc, (3^ 

With idafa: (6 v.) CU^\ jl 

(21 V.) A>- ^ , (32) C— 

S^>y. ji (jC^Ut j'€'j\ , etc. 

(h) The so-called 'apocopated’ infinitive is still 
more common here. Not only is it used with various 


^ In the peasant language in many districts of Khorasan this form 
seems to he practically never used, and the direct verbal construction is 

invariably preferred. Instead of jl jl Ajt) the people will say : 

Hht raf (with this ^ post-positional ’ Jci)y etc. It seems that even good 
colloquial avoids it. 
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auxiliary verbs, ^ but apparently even at tbafc time seems 
to have been more popular than the regular form. 
Examples are available in great number, but a few will 


suffice : (16) jlj ^ i J Jjj ^ 

(17 V.) Iji (43) oil jl 
^ ^ ) ("70 V.) 


Oij Ai> ij*. -CLi J i Ji j-i., (95 V.) 

ijl.A5^ (145 V.) O— 

((?) Another verbal noun, although not as common, 
seems to be simply the present stem. The examples are 
rather rare and I arrange them into a special class, only 
judging from the analogous usages in the present col- 


loquial^ : (18) y 

1 As we will see later, however, there are instances (common in the 
old language) in which the full form of infinitive is used in such cases. 

2 There is no doubt that in the colloquial this * apocopated ’ infinitive 
is the only one used. Many special suffixes are men bioned as being in use 
in the dialects (as in the Central group, cf. W. Geiger, op. cib., 399-400, 
and D. Lorimer, 466), but it is necessary to be extremely cautious in 
treating them as such. The idea of an infinitive is too abstract for the 
practical and unsophisticated peasants, and therefore they easily add 
the personal pronominal suffixes, etc., to make it more concrete. The 

suffix -mzm, perhaps, is jb — of the Istpers. plur., and Jcerimu7i means 

‘o?ir doing’, etc., but in the case of -7m or -inn it is necessary to note 
that they (apparently originally the suffixes of the plural) occasionally 

form a sort of abstract name: aru8{in, i.e. ‘wedding*, 

churdigMii ‘evening* (i.e. period from the beginning of 

darkness and till the peasants go to bed, 6-7 p.m. to 8-9 p.m., when 
lamps are used — aJehiri clmraghti umad ‘ he came late in the evening’). 

3 The examples of this use of the present stem are very numerous in 
the colloquial : furushy bedeh {hich bedeyi iiedarilm), gir {de pul begir 
uma)y etc. 
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jbj j| ,(66) (96) 

Jtll (65 V.) >1 L i 

»Jj5T etc. 

(d) Probably the same form, but with the addition of 
the suffix -a, appears in several cases: (38) 

(80, 115 V., etc.) A jXi^, (136) ajIP, (140 v.) aJUi'I 

(141 V.) etc. (cf. P. Horn, op. cit., 174).3 

(e) Such instances as (9 v.) lei'* J Ij i' 

seeking after things which cannot be found is a punish- 
ment') and (94 v.) J jl 

('pleasure is the enjoyment of life') suggest, on an 
analysis of the context, that such participial forms are 
used here instead of the infinitive. 

(/) The usual formation of the abstract noun with the 
.suffix -agl may be also regarded as a sort of substitute 

for the infinitive : (16) J, ^^1 jl. 

II. Participles, (a) The present participle ending in 
-a appears here very rarely, almost exclusively in such 


^ JSTafahafc, 116, 



2 For its meaning see the list of rare words, E, No. 4. 

® May it be possible that these forms are similar to the verbal nouns 
in some Caspian dialects, also with a suffix -a? (cf. W. Geiger, op. cit., 
369, in the dialect of Talish). 
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forms as Ij j and (which are used impersonally)/ and 
occasionally and 

(b) The form witli -an is here more common and pre- 
serves its verbal or gerundival sense : (16) J 

(19) jUI 1 J\, (i4i) 

(119) \j‘ I a/*, etc.^ 

(c) The present participle in -anda is quite common here 
and fully preserves its verbal nature: (34) 


y, ( 52 ) y y 


etc. As we have seen above, this form is used occasionally 
witli the suffix of the comparative degree -tar.^ 

(d) The past participle seems to have nothing particular 
about it. It appeal's often in the sense of a past tense 
without the auxiliary verb, and although in some cases it 
is easy to reconstruct the original perfect or pluperfect, in 
others ib is extremely difficult. 

(e) The future participle (similar to those in Latin 
in -ibTibS and -ndus), formed from the full infinitive by 


the suffix -i, is quite common here: (16) 




y* 


^ There are many similar participles, as gnyhy ddbna, hina, etc., in the 
colloquial, but they seem to be treated, as often in the literary 
language, as ordinary adjectives. 

- This form of the present participle can be regarded as non-existent 
in the more simple kind of colloquial. 

3 The present participle generally is as rarely used in the simple 
colloquial as the infinitive. This form (in -anda) is also borrowed 
from the literary language and treated as an adjective. Cf. W. Geiger, 
op. cit., 399, and B. Lorimer, op. cit., 465. 
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L Gtc.^ 

3, Tenses and Modes. I. Indicative, (a) The present 
tense has nothing particular about it except a few 
instances of plionetic confusion in tlie suffixes of the 1st 
person of the singular and plural, as mentioned above 
(A, 1, a), 

(b) The preterite, which usually is quite normal here, 
occasionally, however, shows some undoubtedly old 
peculiarities. Whenever the suffixes -i or -^d^ are added 
for expression of the conditional, subjunctive, or simply 
historical cohesion of the actions indicated by the verbs 
in question, they are joined directly to the pi'eterite stem, 
thus resembling closely the similar usage in Pehlevi.^ 
The personal suffixes are entirely omitted on such occa- 
sions, and although in a book as Tabaqat the narrative 
involves mostly the forms of the 3rd person, there are 


many examples for other forms as well : (74) 

^ *^1 J ^ (100) ^ 


^ Of. P. Horn, op. cifc., p. 153. Ifc is very interesting that while the 
original base of this form is not popular at all in the colloquial, this 
future participle is very common. It has various shades of meaning, 
but a sense of the future seems to be essentially inherent in it. 

2 About it see later on, section 6. 

^ Of. Salemann, op. cib., p. 314. Examples of a similar use of the 
preterite with the suffix -i are numerous in the old language, and 
P, Horn, op, cifc., 151—2, quotes several of them, as {Shdhndina, Vullers, 

1672) jljAi'jL J"\ , etc. 

* Naf„ 142, 
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(S^ ^ Cj^ y* 

^iS^J., (94 V.) iS>y, ^1 ^ (117 V.) ^ jl 


iS^j^ iSj^Cr* ^ J^ 


(For examples 


of this use of the preterite with the suffix -%d see later on, 
section 6.) 

(c) The perfect and pluperfect are formed and used quite 
normally except when they receive the modal particles hi 
or even onl (see later on, 5). The forms of the substantive 
vex'b will be discussed in a special section (8). 

(cl) There are a few instances of the ‘second future' 


(cf. P. Horn, op. cit., 155) : (18) 6 ^ ^ 



A very strange form of the same (or a peculiar 


optative ?) appears on f. 107 : 




1 • A «« 


(? or =)^ jA) Ijjl. In the present- 

day colloquial this ‘ second future ' is very common. 


(e) The usual ‘definite* future (with oc- 

casionally receives hi as well (see later on, section 5, <3, 5). 

II. The imperative mode is occasionally used in the 
form of the 2nd person of the singular of the present 


tense (common in the 


colloquial) : (40) and later in 


the same sentence /: (44) if' {j (3^ (j-i 

(for , (102) (_$ , etc. The imperative is often used 


^ Naf., 227, gives i. 
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here with and if the prohibitive and negative particles 
ma- and ni are used, hi- is frequently added to them. A 
strange form (if not a mistake) may be noted on 

foi. 88v.: 

(unfortunately Nafal.iat gives no parallel sentence). In 
the ' dubitative ’ sense, as an admission of possibility, the 

C y Aa)* ^.r 


imperative also appears : (63) 

^ S X) (133 V.) etc.^ 

III. The precative (or 'direct’ optative) is here repre- 
sented by few instances : (28 v.) j\ I j <\li 

jl (^/Xi J.i-’ jl {J\X^ \j 


> (29) 1a 2>-, etc.^ 

4. The passive. Nothing peculiar can be noticed in this 
connexion, only a few forms are not very common, as (18) 

5. The Modal Particles hi and mi. (a) It may seem 
that in AnsM’s time the sense of modality added by both 
these particles to the original form of the verb with wliich 


^ In the earlier language the expression 



is common, bub I 


cannot remember many examples like the one given above in the text. 
(The contemporary colloquial equivalent of this expression is balkif 
rarer JcasJiki.) 

- It is somewhat strange to find that the authors of the more 
recent grammars invariably call this form conditionalis or conjunctive, 
etc. It may be taken for certain that even if it recalls the ancient con- 
dibionalis, etc., it is in the Alodern Persian only optative or rather 
‘precative’. 

2 Similar formations are not uncommon to the vulgar form of the 
present colloquial, and can be regarded as rather impersonal. 
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they are used in every particular case, was not felt as 
strongly as at present. Sometimes they are apparently 
left out, judging from the context and from the point of 

view of their present use, as ml in (30) 


(119) iSjj^ j\y , etc. 

But more frequently they appear, as it would seem, 
quite pleonastically or even in contradiction with the 
original sense of the verbal form as when bi or even 
are used with the perfect, pluperfect, future, etc. 

Moreover, although logically they might he expected 
to paralyse each otlier, there are a great number of 
instances in which they appear together (especially in 

negative forms): (39 v.) ^ u— *LU jl (21) 

J |<-'i (5^) (J (5’=' v-> 

Jj jX (72 V.) Ci (131) 

C^jiS^, etc. 


The same is the case when these particles are 
accompanied by the verbal suffix also believed to 
express the sense of duration (called by the grammarians 

(Sj ^ examples of its use with ml are 


very common. Therefore I will give here only some of 
those with bi : (66 v.) \ ^ jl 

, (68 V.) A*.), (127) 


jf* A-.L J (^i (ibid.) 1- ^ 
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(Si (S (129 V.) . 

(134 V.) etc. 

(b) oni- appears in its old form as only very 

rarely, probably on account of the modernization of tlie 

text: (31 V.) X (70 V.) (89) 

^ cllxd j It is also noteworthy that vn 

is almost systematically separated from its verb by various 
words.^ Every page furnishes several examples of this, 

as (19) Xt> ^ ^0 ^ 

etc. 

Tliia particle is added to almost all tenses, even to the 
perfect, as in (25) X\ ^ (113 v.) ^ 

^ It is difficult to say how much the modernization of tlie text by the 
later scribes is to be blamed for the disappearance of hmii. A book, 
which was probably written at exactly the same time as the Tabaqat, in 
the district of Jam, a dependency of Herat, by the celebrated saint 
Ahmad-i-Jam, shows also a tendency to aA^oid this archaic form. It is 

0 ^ Id I I . often referred to above. At the same time, the 

books composed before and even after that period, but Avhich reached 
us in older copies, prefer to write Jiaml very often, as is the case 
with the Tadhkira of Attar, from Nishapur, AsrariCt-taivhid by 
Ibn-Munawwar, who apparently wrote it in Abiward or Tus, the trans- 
lation of Tabari’s Tafsir (see above, note on p. 23), made probably in 
Bukhara, etc. Therefore, it is impossible to come to definite con- 
clusions, and it would be more cautious to believe that the cop 3 n‘sts 
have done much to damage the texts in this connexion. 

^ The book of Ahmad-i-Jam, mentioned in the preceding note, which 
tries to use the highest standard of the literary language, very often, 
nevertheless, cannot avoid a similar order of words. This may prove 
that it Aviis v^ery common in the colloquial of that time, although it 
might be regarded as ‘ rustic 
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etc.,^ and is 


very common with the im- 


perative. 

(c) hi- (written joined to or separated from the verb) 
is used in various ways : (1) 'with the infinitive, as 
mentioned above in this section, 2, I, a, on p. 338. 

(2) With the prohibitive ma- of tlie imperative 
(as well as witli ni- in similar circumstances): (31) 

j (54) ‘U.t, (147 V.) ; or with 

ni: (53) 

(3) With tlie enclitic form of the substantive verb 


A) i (. i (see later on, p. 357). 

i (4) With all past tenses, preterite, perfect, as in 
(11 v.) a;l (45) CU-l (93 V.) 


Aii, (131 V.) -\j1 (136 V.) 

etc. Pluperfect, as in (22 v.) (56 v.) JLu> 

, ('72 V.) >y (91) :>ji eJu-ij-j-i 

(130 V.) (136 V.) .5j( dAi J^Lt , etc. 

(5) A very rare construction, where hi is added to the 
future, can be noted on f. 26 v. : Op- O J . 

{d) Probably archaic or local are tlie traces of the frequent 

^ Cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 154. 

^ This is nob uncommon in the colloquial and fche dialects : ia ze 
pizhhanda hare bike wagaw handhhhtdi, ‘ when, smiling with the upper 
lip, thou hast thrown the cheek and mole into a dimple ’ (from 
Nayyir, in Sabzawari). 
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use of now entirely forgotten except in compounds.^ 

It appears to be an equivalent of hi, not only forming 
the dative but very often taking the place of that particle 

with verbs: (4) \ (133) 1 (140 v.) 

1^, (74) •A.JjU lljljl jljl, (82 V.) 
etc. But it is somewhat difficult to specify 

every case because I may be simply a preposition, while 

originally the verb may not require a prefix. 

6. Svyffixes of verbal coherency. The suffix 
which gives a verb in a proposition the sense of con- 
nexion with another, conditional, historical (as participa- 
tion in a complex action), or causal (explicative), and 
which therefore may be called the suffix of verbal 
coherency — a sort of verbal idCifa — appears here very 
frequently. In the present colloquial it is extremely 
rare, and in tlie dialects it is doubtful whether it exists at 
all.^ In the literary language we can ti*ace its gradual 
disappearance since the earliest period. It is often taken 
for a particular suffix of the conditionalis, etc., but it is 
hardly really that. In an isolated verb it conveys no 
definite modal idea (while the particles hi and ml do), and 
its most essential peculiarity is that it appears invariably 
only in verbal groups, and in these combinations only 
its full value is manifested. The analysis of the examples 
shows that whenever it is used as ' -i of the narrative ' 

^ In Ahmad-i- Jam’s book it is used as freely as here. (Its presence in 
the Nafahat may be explained as only the result of Jami’s carelessness 
as to the style of his book.) 

^ Personally I heard this suffix on one or two occasions in Southern 
Khorasan, but my materials, collected there, are not available to me at 
present. 
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or ' of duration its force is not sufficient, and this is 
why oin or bi are usually added to the verb notwith- 
standing the presence of 'the -i at the end. There are 
also many cases where -i is not added to all connected 
verbs of the sentence, and this may prove that this suffix 
was not as essential as, e.g., the personal suffixes, etc.^ 

The frequent use of tliis suffix may be regarded, there- 
fore, as a Ideally archaic feature of tlie language. Its 
origin is traced back to the Pehlevi particles (of the same 
use) hah, heS, he (C. Salemann, op. cit., pp. 313 and 315), 
which are themselves of rather uncertain origin (ibid., 313). 
And one of tlie most interesting surprises which the old- 
fashioned Herati speech offers to tlie linguist is that it 
preserves this suffix in an undoubtedly much more archaic 


form A) — , which cannot be anything else but the Pehlevi 

particle heh, just mentioned above. The use of this suffix 
strictly follows that of -i, but while the latter is added here 
occasionally to the personal verbal terminations (and even 

to the optative as on f. 88,^ (Sj^^ (j} 

Ai former is usually added only 


to the preterite stem, for all persons and numbers. 
I noticed only one instance of its being joined to the 3rd 


pers. plur. in (64 v.) 




^ It seems that these subdivisions of the ‘ classes’ of the suffix -i, as 
many other constructions of traditional grammar, are based on logical 
speculations, and have nothing to do with the real synthetic study of 
the language. P. Horn’s attempt to revise these elaborate ‘hair- 
splittings’ in a more scientific way cannot be called quite successful. 
It is difficult to agree with him {op. cit., 151-2) that this suffix has much 
optative sense in it, and still less with his opinion that it appears as 
a prefx (this is quite a different matter, and the prefixes e-, i-, etc., 
are connected with the dialectical particles ha, he, etc., similar in their 
use to hi). 

* Not found in the Nafahat. 
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^ , and not many instanees of its nse with 

the present stem : (67 v.) ^ 3 "*4^^ Ct^ ^ 

The examples are very numerous (over two hundred 
cases), and therefore I will reproduce here only the more 
typical : 

(a) Condition (with agar): (9 v.) {JXa^^ ^ 

{my 

*A) ^ b (25) 1 Aj jl 

A/* U aIII y y ^') 0^ ^ 

X djl ^y4 d 1^ (65 V.) Ji 

x^i^ j^ \j* ci^kS^x ^ y A» xJ^ y 


(68) (S:^y^ y ^ ^ ^ 

^ iy^ ^ ^ 

X C-jl-v^23 , (120) I i 


X ^ dlj I (J,i^ aUI X ^y , etc. 

(b) Casual and explicative consequence (so-called 

1 Nob in the IsTafaliat. 

2 Naf., 121, -J ^ y cy b 

111 the same way Jami changes all these uncommon forms if he finds it 
necessary to reproduce the sentences in which they occur. He is 
particularly fond of this suffix -f, and uses it even in those cases in 
which it is omitted in the Tabaqat. 
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'subjunctive", with iSandU): (68) j AJ^S\ i iS^ 

(90) jl jljl do ctL, d .iDjdia 

ji Jjl I Ji jlj c^dii ^,(^34 V.) ji 

-O 


(c) Part iciimtio^b in a narrative : (47) (^3 J^-1 

, (^^) 3 

•XJLui (ibid.) A) 

J, (ibid.) StJ^ <3-^=^ ^ 
do j? jj “j j b-j^ j^'^L'^ ^-^.’ 

dj i ^;5Cl , (68 V.) 3^^ 

(jJ:> P"), (70) do <i(r^ »^r“ (*V t?“' i 
(73 V.) do (78 V.) jb 

(S^yj\i \; "f L^ 


1 Naf., 183. 
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J <-Aj :> j^, (90) jljl (S3 jj~S^}\ 

(S3 ^ (S jfi 

•(1 08) wVi >X,*^ 4^1 j (S\^i (Sy, 

<111 V.) \aj:o aLxJ >[jlJ\ (SJ y (ii^) 

■A> Aj jij ^ L ^ Ao <w^<^ 

3 j (132) _5 Ana,^a>^j^^ y 

<1345 v.) ^ Aj Aj A^ i Ai l-.,gAi^ 

<135) J^s I" A^; dlo c^A’jLV, (135 v,) jl 

<5 j^\ _y5^(138 V.) d j^ (^3 ^ 


^ jl y} yj^ (S-^ J’ 

7. Suffix of emphasis. The suffix -a, used with 
exclamations and probably ’intended to convey the idea of 
the logical accentuation placed on the verb, appears liere 
rarely, only in a somewhat dialectical sentence : (73 v.) 

3 4li>- jl (^) yi2Ji>- \) 


*^>A) (src) aAmAm.) 1 3 dAi L A> 3 ^^ ^ 



Jami in his Nafahat (127) renders 


1 Naf., 183. 

2 Naf., 312. 

^ So in Nafaliat, 127. 
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it in this 


way 




Ca-wi! o>y ^ (Sj 


'i ^(Sj^ 



8. Auxiliary verbs, (a) Vah. The enclitic forms 
of this stem are used quite normally.^ There is only one 


strange form, probably a dialectic 3rd pers. sing. (41)* 

The form of the 3rd pers. sing. appears 

(positive and negative) with the suffixes -i or --id: (25) 

L« aIII ^ ^ ^•) 

jLJL-J jl ^ J Sj)} 

{21 V.) ^ j\ (3rd pers.), etc. The same 


1 This suffix, which quite probably, as P. Horn (op. cit., 152) thinks, 
is of the same nature as ~d of the vocative case, does not exist in the 
present colloquial and dialects (except in the expressions borrowed from 
the literary language, such as khudaydb sJiiihr, etc.). Therefore, the 
example above, which undoubtedly belongs to the colloquial (or even a 
dialect) spoken at that time, is interesting evidence that this form was 
really ‘ living’ and used in speech. 

® Except in the case where they receive the prefix bi (if it is really so, 
cf . later on, subsection (6) of the present section). 

2 This form is very strange, because it recalls those used in the 
dialects of Ears (see 0. Mann, op. cit., 26, 37-8), while in Khorasan, at 
present, no traces of it are found (cf. W. Geiger, op. cit., 398, and 
D. Lorimer, op. cit., 461-2). 

^ On the margin is added \i ^ , which is 

probably the conjecture of one of the scribes, 

® The addition of the cohesive suffix -i to is quite common in 

the old language. It is particularly frequent in the old Persian Tafsir 
(mentioned on pp. 20-1) in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
JRAS. JULY 1923. 24 
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appears in a strange way: (18) bj>: 

IjAJ* .. On f. 9 v. even the 2nd pei's. is 

formed from it: 

The most prominent, however, in the language of the 
Tabaqat is another form of the 3i'd pers. sing., i.e. U.iJ or, 
written joined, Jo — or, after a vowel, . I took it 


first for 1 because in the old texts this word is occasion- 
ally used in the sense 'to become' (cf. 0. Salemann, 
op. cit., 315-316, and P. Horn, op, cit., 154), ^ and that it 
really is in many cases. But this meaning does not 
always fit it as in the frequent quite 'static’ sentences 

Jo \ or J (SJ > 

because the statement is one purely of fact, not of ' be- 
coming'. The cases in which this word is used as an 
enclitic verbal suflSx dispel all doubts, because this could 

not be possible with AjJ where I is the stem.^ There is 


Aa7. The same is the case with the language of the uJl 1 

mentioned above, where even a plural form appears with the same 


suffix as on f. 33, i 1 , 


etc. The instance of 


J (3rd 


pers, sing., with the suffix -Id) mentioned here is the only 


one I came across in the Tabaqat. 

^ These forms seem not to be frequent. 

2 Not rarely used in even the more ‘ rustic ’ forms of the colloquial at 
present (as well as the verb rdftdn) instead of sliudan. 

^ It is very difficult to suppose that the original d was shortened and 
could then disappear. It becomes i or e in some Kurdish dialects, but 
the whole character of the language of the Tabaqat does not permit to 
suggest such accidental possibilities of analogy. 
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even one more circumstance in favour of this admission. 

Not only does the spelling after vowels prove that 

the pronunciation ought to be -%d^ but through the whole 

copy, although the scribe wrote first U.j 1, the madda was 

erased later, and there ai^e traces of erasion found almost 
invariably at every occurrence. This careful correction 
suggests that the manuscript from wliich the present copy 
was made possessed special authority and authenticity 
in the eyes of those who were cop^dng it, otlierwise they 
would not do this, and this conjecture adds to the 
significance of the fact. 

It seems that in this -id we have the missing link in 
the row of enclitic verbal forms of this stem (replaced 

by and it may be the prototype of the suffix of 

the 3rd pers. sing, of the present tense -ad (which in 
Pehlevi was still -eS). There can be no doubt that it goes 
back apparently to the ancient Persian aitiy and Avestan 
aeHi (seeBartholomae, ''Awestasprache,'' GJ.PJl, i, i, 202), 
which seems to liave survived till a comparatively later 
period in the other part of the Iranian world, i.e. in the 
Soghdian, as 'xc^ci}- If so, we can claim great antiquity 
for this form. An interesting question arises in this con- 
nexion. The 3rd pers. sing, of the substantive verb was 
usually reproduced in tlie Pehlevi books with an ideo- 
gram (0. Salemann, op. cit., 313), spelt in Pazend 

as hast. Its likeness to our form aJ is remarkable. 

There was another ideogram for the same form 
and it is extremely tempting to believe that the formei^ 
was oi'iginally not an ideogram but a phonetic 

1 In that language the 3rd pers. sing, sti is also used. It 'would be 
extremely interesting if the students of Soghdian could discover a 
definite difference in the use of both. 
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reprodwotion of a word, which in the earlier period was 
used everywhere, but for some reason was forgotten later 
and became a kind of symbol, the phonetical value of 
which was taken from the other more fashionable and 
up-to-date form of speech. 

The examples of it are very numerous : (47 v.) 

JLxJjI > /'IjLSST (119 V.) 


ji ^ 

i-b 4^, (64 V.) 3 1 ^ jl 

^ j, y 1, (73 v.) £ “^ajI £ j\ 

AA AaaI clr^ iS^(ibid.) A) IaJ I 4; 

:>J^(17 V.) A1.JLJ5^j$^a^^^ Ai jl 


. . . jlj 


, etc. 


(b) Vbw, The forms derived from this stem are quite 


regular in the j)reterite (often used with bi as etc.). 

In the present tense some deviations from the standard 


^ This is an extremely strange use of A) — which could be taken here 

for -Id as the cohesive suffix, if the word to which it was added were 
a verb. Therefore we must take it either for the form of the 2nd pers. 
or the 3rd pers. sing. 

Naf.,141, j' ^ S ' '• 


^ Naf., 142, 
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forms can be noticed. Case>s of the present tense 
from (except 3rd pers. sing.) are rare : (36) jll) 1 

and a few others. As rare are the 

forms from as in (51 v.) j\ ^ 

Instead of these some other peculiar forms are nsed : 


Sing. 1st pers. 2nd pers. 3rd pers. — ? ?), 

Plur. 1st pers. — ? ?), 2nd pers, 3rd pers. 

I cannot take upon myself to decide whether (1) they 
are the result of the change of the original u into and 
then shortened ; or (2) they are the enclitic forms of the 
substantive verb with the addition of the particle bi,^ 
Both explanations are equally possible, but to me the first 
tlieory seems more probable. 

These are the examples : 

1st pers. sing. (35) 

y j. :>U. j _y>-, (92 V.) jj ^y* 

^ Similar forms are very common all over Persia, not only in the 
dialects (cf. W. Geiger, op. cit., 366, in the Caspian group, 398, in the 
Central dialects, about which also B. Lorimcr, op. cit,, 463, 464, and 
0. Mann, op. cit., 37-8, for the dialects of Pars), but in the colloquial of 
the cities as well. Except in the Caspian dialects, however, these forms 
usually convey the idea of the past tense. 

2 At present it is one of the most prominent phonetic phenomena of 

Khorasani Persian, and the usual is frequently hi here. 

3 If hi may be prefixed to the past tense of the substantive verb, why 
cannot it he added to the present as it is usually added to other verbs ? 
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^ (107) j; j y it ^ jl 

jiT etc. 

2nd pers. sing. (34) J'^t J; (jii 

cA’ ._?*) (105) i^s"'^».*r^i 

^i’ } (140 V.) jl A^y> 3 (J. ‘’^iJ y j' 4^1 

(A. (3 it ‘IjJ jl, (ibid.) ^ 1 jl 

(yJ^^ <J. 

ji\-u. L-.0 jl a.i5^1 i_,9 j> cs^ j'^ or“ 

J, etc. 

3i‘(i pers. sing. ? 

1st pers. p]ur. ? I have not noticed any instances. 

2nd pers. pliu\ (133) ^Lj A? O 

3rd pers. plur. (107 v.) UIi AULJ* jJ> A/?". 

An interesting case of the sufSx -id added to this form of 

the substantive verb was quoted already : (74) ^\.S^A3 j\ 
Aa.a,) I ^ ^ ^ • 

From the examples given here it seems quite clear that 
if it would be necessary to replace tliese j)eculiar forms 


1 Naf., 243, 




^ Ibid., etc. Ill this way Jam i usually renders these peculiai* 


forms. 
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by those of Standard Persian, in many cases the best 
substitute would be the forms of the preterite and not 
of the present. This is why tlie suggestion seems more 

likely to be correct that they are derived from in 

which the original u was, under some dialectic influence, 
altered into i. 

{c) VsL The verb in our text can hai'dly be 

taken for an auxiliary. 

(d) shudan has no peculiarities (except those mentioned 
above, A, 4, on p. 22). 

(g) Jchiudstan is used with the apocopated infinitive not 
only in the cases where it appears as an auxiliary verb, 
but even where it retains its ox'iginal sense of 'to wish', 

as in (26) or (63) 

etc. At the same time: (35) , etc. 

The case where it is used with when forming a 'definite' 
future was mentioned above (5, 5, 5, on p. 347). 

(/) tuwdnistan is not only frequently used with 
the apocopated infinitive of the chief verb for all 
persons in the same form of the present stem (as on 

f. 141 V. C>^Luj jl jZ,), etc.), but, if this is not simply a 

mistake, the main verb receives its original personal 

suffix : (66 V.) 

•OaJT), etc. 

{g) danistan. It is a rather archaic featui’e of the 
language of the Tabaqat tliat tliis verb in the same way 
is constructed with the apocopated infinitive.^ This does 




(for 





^ Of. E. Browne, “ An old Persian Commentary,” JRAS, 1894, 438. 
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not happen consistently, however ; (87) 
fcX) i- l*A.) , etc., hut (82 V.) -5^1 

j etc. 

(h) shayistan is frequently used in personal forms : 
(16 V.) jli i J, (37) 

(36) (see F, a, on p. 378); 


, etc. 


(i) bdyistan appears often in the form of etc. : 

(136) Ij (S^> (37) , etc. It is 

even used with the suflS.x -i, discussed above (section 6), as in 

(91 V.) \j jl \ , etc. 

8. Impersonal expressions. The verbs just mentioned 
above are used impersonally in a quite normal fashion. 
But there are sometimes rather uncommon constructions, 

as ; (35) C^\ (jn3 j jjl ' because he wishes to 

go’, (113) 1 . . . jC 'I wanted some 

bread’, (90) ( !), probably simply 

' I want that . . 

D. Particles 


1. Negative particles. Both A) and u are often con- 
fused, but no general rule in this connexion can be 
deduced. The examples are very common, as (19 v.) 

^ It seems to have been the usual form of expressions of this type ; 
cf. E. Browne, op. cit., JRAS, 1894, 440, and R. Nicholson, Tadhkira, 
vol. ii, in trod., 11. 
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C^k5^\y C, (115) C , etc., where we would 

♦ 

expect A>.^ 

2. Prepositions. Some of them seem to be used in a 
really archaic way, but there are traces of modern (or 
local) prepositions as well. 

jU.ii appears here rarely (16, 69, 129). 
ji used in a strange sense in (129) jAjI J aX) j\ 
(mistake for ? ). 

i assumes various forms and is, in some cases, not 
very common : 

(1) With the dative instead of (21 v.) 1^0 I 


C$ibl,(31) Xi. jl ^ I jl, (104) iS3j^ ^ 0^3 \ 
(107) C*_9 J \?> (119 V.) i i ^ 

(122) If, etc, 

(2) Is spelt occasionally Ij, as in (138) 
etc. (see above, A, 4, on pp. 21-2). 

(3) Sometimes appears as Is : (107) y Ij, etc. 

(4) Takes the form of jlf before pronouns beginning with 


^ This seems to be quite common in the old language, and a similar 
confusion is still observed in Khorasan. 
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a vowel (15) ^ 

C^dj, (72 V.) 3 (52 v.) jljl 1^ 

etc. 

(6) Apparently simply a plionetic variation of the 
previous form is jli : (95 v. ) ^ (60) jl jls 

(56 V.) Aa:> ul jld, etc. 

is very commonly used, as in the colloquial, instead of 


the of the dative, sometimes in a vulgar (or old?) ^ form 
j3 (for examples see above, A, 4, on p. 21). The old form 

j\ is found on very rare occasions (as f. 56 v. 

-4;, as mentioned above (A, 3, on p. 20), often appears 

before pronouns, beginning with a vowel, in the form Aj , 

^ The final z in jL is undoubtedly an archaism 

because it goes back to ^ of the Pehlevi and awdi^ (see C. Salemann, 
op, cit., 319). It is remarkable that it appears only before the initial 

vowels of the pronouns, as d, the old t, and after 5 in = A) for 4>. 

♦ • 

These forms, jL j\j , are not common in other books, 

and therefore it was a kind of indirect evidence in favour of their being 
regarded as dialectic to find them in the book of Ahmad-i-Jam, who 
uses them v^ery freely. 

2 In the present ‘ rustic ’ forms of the Khorasani colloquial bar and 
wV seem usually to take the place of and (^1^. 
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y , which is regarded usually as vulgar and modern 
(cE. P. Horn, op, cifc., 162), is noticed here only once: (115) 

y ^ (without the idcifa, as in the col- 

loquial). 

and (at present very common all over Persia 
in many various forms as sf, si, sune^ sine, etc.) appear 

here very often, as (65 v.) U A>, etc.^ 

is very common instead of Aj (even verbal sometimes, 
as above, 5, d, on p. 347). Occasionally it corresponds to 

the more modexm (S^J^ which does not aj^'pear here at cdl.^ 
The examples are very numerous and a few will be quite 

sufficient : (78 v.) ij^ 

*Ali I ^ , (5) (^) 

J (j-'^ ^ ( 17 ) ^ (y^> (^^) 

^ This pi’eposition maybe regarded as peculiar to Fars, where it takes 
the place of the Khorasani iuaj\ Its applications are manifold, as sit 

means y (y\ y (cf. 0. Alann, op. cit.; 52), si IcazeriH instead of 


j j j ^ , etc. In Khorasan it is not very common and used only 

to show direction, as in siineshdr 


2 is used as commonly in Alimad-i-, Tam’s hook, hut I noticed 
some cases of well. 
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etc. A case, which may be a psychological 
mistake, where the author wrote <\j, but for some reason 
found it more suitable to use here and forgot to 

erase the former, is found on f. 28 ^ • 

Although instances of etc., are common, before 


pronouns beginning with a vowel the other form jl 
appears more frequently, which is apparently quite 

analogous to the jl and jld mentioned above.^ The 
examples are numerous : (70 v.) ^\j _)jl (94) 

jji (104) jjl (105) 

C^'^) (j etc- 

3. Adverbs, Of more or less archaic adverbs only 

jX I (or jA I) can be mentioned (53 v., 68, 75, 78, 88, 
91, etc.). 

^ is used occasionally as an adverb: (131) AiUA) 

Ali Ijii I ^ J j etc, 

as an adverb also appears several times: (19) 

*^.’***. A ,^ ^ clr^ etc. 

ui as commonly in the old language, is used with 


^ Cf. above, n. 1 on p. 362. 
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reference to time: (73) 


E. Vocabulary of rare words and imcommon 
exjpressions 

In the list given here are included (a) the words 
which seem to be local and which are not common in the 
literary language of the same period as that of the Tabaqat, 
(b) the words which are not rare, but which appear in 
our text in a somewhat uncommon sense, and (c) the ex- 
pressions which, although quite common, may be traced 
at present to a particular province of Persia outside 
which they are not current. On the contrary many 
words, which can nowadays be regarded as archaic, such as 

C jISCjI c 6 C c C j\c^ 

etc., and which one never hears in the colloquial, are 
omitted. 


'pain, sorrow ' : (96) CIaJL-Llj jI 

^ 

dS^\ ? (has perhaps something to do with the Pehlevi 
akwln, cf. C. Salemann, op. cit., 289, ‘ zusammen ’ ?). 

Here only one case : (89 v,) I ^ ^ 


Jami in the Nafahat, 182, reproduces this sen- 


tence literally (he writes 






as a trans. verb in the sense of ' to console ' : 
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' thought, care, anxiety ^ ? : (38) L/idlUj" 1 

\j I is bj^-i is^j^ y 

d 1 J (_$ A ^ 3 (in the Nafahat 

it is omitted). 

for ?: (38 v.) 

C^.!iS3\ A1) 3 ^ (omitted in Naf.). 


(Ai^rl) ' caldron ’ (^O). Apparently a. dialectical 

word now used only amongst the Parsiwans of the Herat 
province (f . 72m onargine). 

cIAjIjI (perhaps for from ?) ^ : (124) 


cili Ijl Aii IL (Naf. omitted). 

(verb derived from (j^t) 'to watch': (126) 
A.i y Ai >\jJu^ . 

ixdl apparently a mistake for 4 j Ixj I 'putties ’ : (86) 


^ Cf. below, in the present list, and also A, 3, p. 20. I cannot 

remember having ever seen or heard of which this word may 

be a diminutive. On the other hand, the more natural reading of this 

expression would be in contradiction with the 


context. 
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10 


(29) jljl 


15 


‘futile', diminutive__ of 

(Naf. omitted). 

instruction ? : (36) .l5C;r(A)l) 

Ol^lj (Naf. omitted). 

Iiusbandry, peasants' work, farming (129 v.). 

As far as I have found, tliis word is used nowadays only 
in the soutli-eastern part of Khorasan and, apparently, in 
the district of Farah. It is spelt bmgdri (from bmgdr, 
a peasant). In Westeim Persia this word is not known 
to the people. 

Axh (as further instead of the usual 

AaJo c AlA-wi are also expressions peculiar to the 
same part of Khorasan and freely used by Heratis. 

(djlAh) ‘thought' (141, 141 V.). 

(117) >y y^z^y jl. I regarded it 

first as a mistake for the more common but 

found it written in the same sentence in Nafahat in the 
same way (213). The vocalization apparently belongs to 

Nassau-Lees and it would be interesting 

to find the grounds on which it was written so, because 
I do not find anything like this in Vullers’ Lexicon, 
or anywhere else. 

1 In the rustic colloquial of Southern Khorasan similar formations 
are still in use, such as hucliulUi from kuchccJc (so it is spelt locally), 
hachalu (‘ bald from kal), gululd (from the usual ghulld, ‘bullet’), etc. 
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here used in the sense of ‘greatness, awe (13 v.) 

iSi 3 (S3j X 3 jJ U'J- 

clll ^ carpet?; (73) (Naf. 

omitted). 

Lu<[i \goiTOW, displeasure': (15) jl jl :>jXj / J 
^ (33) (Naf., G9, renders it by 

J also on fF. 93 v., 134 v^, etc. 

(apparently for (1-4?) C Ij^ 1 j- 

Such expressions as l*i otc., 

are very common liere. 

jU Ll^ Hliirst’, (84) jU IjL^ <JL3j^ (cf. 
jU ilJlS^and above, B, 1, Z, on p. 27) (Naf. 

(Or •) ' ('^^) oj X Or 

^jr Jl 

^nature , (132 v.) J As ‘A^^j (^Ij 

Naf., 308, translates tliis word by 
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'socks’ ? (= (129 V.) (jb.5^) jl 

(S\j> jl:i 

an abusive expression, ‘rascai, rogue,’ (133 v., 

etc.) >A^i {J 6i-L«1 

(probably in a mefcaplioric sense as a ‘weaver of intrigues’, 
etc. ; ‘cf . dUV E. Browne, op. cit., 454). 

jli-, probably a mistake for (21) ^ jU- ijl 

jUji ^^ y .- 

J U, apparently for 

(S J* 

U- 'omelette' (22, 22 v.), can be regarded as a 

local word at present used chiefly in South-Eastern Persia 
(cf. Lorimer, op. cit., 429, khiya). It is derived from kh'ily, 
khioyk (in Central dialects, hek in Kurdish), which belong 

to the same stem as the Persian U-, and is usually pro- 
nounced as khugind or khdgind. 

? ‘show, exhibition'?, (124) 




Jami translates it in the Nafaliat, 305, as 




<1^5^ ' sickness ’ ?, (8 v.) 



JRAS. JULY 1923, 
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jU >y Jami reproduces the 

whole sentence literally (Naf., 38) ; cf. E. Browne, op. 
cit., 458. 

30 ‘quarrel, dispute', (119) 

If (j^ b* 

Jami omits the whole sentence. 

‘musician’, (135) (Sj\^ 


‘ sh’ong, firm ’ : (2) A)*J 

(8 V.) jb (73, etc.). I have not been 

able to trace any of these sentences in the Nafahat. 
Cf. P. Horn, Asadi's Lughat-i Furs, f. 15 (text). 

* * ♦ . 

an older form of 

There are two words spelt in the same way, 
Persian and Arabic (AJIa^.^), but it is difficult to say which 

is meant here: (30) J 

dl^l Cjj^ j iZ^\ Probably 

the Arabic word in its sense of ‘fear' will fit best. 

35 adverb from jlj, ‘secretly', (66 v.) J^j3j 

y\i^\ ^>y ^ djij 


j ‘ alone ' ? : (21 v.) (22) 

^ ^ 3> (ibid.) 
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^ ^ omits this word in these 

sentences.) 

iZ^J^ j (112 V., etc.). This word is very common indeed 

in literary Persian, but I place it in this list because 
it seems to be also a Khorasani idiom. At present it is 
used in that part of Persia instead of bad, but is rarely 
lieard in other provinces. 

J as a substantive, apparently in tlie sense of 
^ defence^: (65 v.) Jj (104 v.) j (^3 

uy j> 

Xj 'nonsense', (28) 3 

A«} J ^ . 


'to prepare (a dead body) for funeral' (80). 


jL*i 'all things required for the funeral ' : (80) jUu ^ 


(ibid.) (^3 ^ j^3 J^3 dAljT^Ai^^ 


4.)!.^ AlA..4i.O see also 4JL> or a sort of 

grass growing in the desert. Wlien dry it is burnt on 
various occasions, and its smoke is believed to avert the 
effects of the evil eye). 

j\^ 'to cleanse, to dry', (122) ^ 
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jw\.J Ho think':’ (16, 17) ^ ^ 

Jo 1 l»A.>', (140) J^ ^ ^ 

45 dl^U. H kind of fly’? (115) <iU,U. 

Jami translates it (Naf., 256) with 

(apparently for '[^X^ Ho' fear' 
(10 V., 11 V., 62 V., etc.). One example will be snifficieiit: 
(10 V.) jf <^1L 

jj^? (130) 

jl 1 Aj Ij (Naf., 396, jjf'), 

Hrackling' (121). See above, B, 1, on p. 27. 
^ ^ (cheating ?). 

■50 5^3* ^ (for ?), (36) <11 V dAi ^ jl 

u) 

.A) Ij 43^ 

a>”. a kind of cloth, (183 v.) (S3 (probably 

from ^ ‘silk’). 

? (181) I4 jl^ jp. 

' 'belongings', (12) jl Ca^U.) J 

(as Colonel G. Ranking told me, this word is common in 
the Siyaaat-lSfama). 
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the equivalent of ‘bo be small/ (70) 

tj jl ^ . 

55 Aa shovel' (31). 

^ (for ‘wrong’? (115) J C*-^ 




Jami gives (Naf., 256) J 


60 


JLi^ jl5Cil (jlsCs or = wound). Or it may be 

from to bite'? (the leg was caught or 

scratched by tlie thorny tree and this caused a wmund).. 

'hunger' (96 v., 123, 124). See above, 
B, 1 , I, on p. 27. 

to shake (a carpet)', (79) ^ 

(now in tlie colloquial talmndan, jX ISo*, is used 
instead of it). 

' a cave ' (still used in various places of Khorasan 
as an equivalent for jU), 

{J J' 

? (131) (.JJ — ^ j 

(• c5^W3 c5"_^ 

^ (S^'^ JL 4 I (nothing in the Nafahat). 
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iJ shriek, excitement’, (138 v,) jUji^ I ^ 

(Nal, 329, where only the word 

is transformed into "^his word is still quite 

common in the same sense all over Khorasan. 

' \cS^ ^ ^ button ’ (120 V.). Obviously a diminutive of 

i]_^‘abair. 

' to depend ’ ? (141 v.) ^ 

'^J.^ j' (144 V.) jl* 

(145 V.) iSj^ 

'creed’, (108) y\ 

Ojj^^ ' cemetery, burial ground ’, (68) 

Cf. Asadi, Lughat, f. 63. 

jljC (apparently for jliC or jl^L*) jijL* 

C^\XS^, 

fi.H ^ ...c. 8G6 ^ . 


jJ 'to listen’ (11, 22, 26 v., 52, 75, 95 v., etc.). 
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(jwc-J (pres, stem X^ji) 'to show, make dear*: 

(24 V.) oA*) 5A.:.C.J (85) 1 

common (3 v., 4 v., 25 v., 32, 93, 143, etc.). I did not 
find a single instance in the Nafahat, but it is perliaps 
possible to expect it in older MSS. of Jami*s book. 

70 'Heratis^ (for although 

always Cj\ ^ and (S ' (82 v.) 

ajl ^ ^ 

(Ji — ~ — jJ jy I j ^ 

o^y, (83) CL^ y fl .1)0 

ai|__,5o ^ i (131. V.) (-5^) 

(J -^W -5->j J ‘-^-)> 

‘ to discern ’ ? (49 v.) ^ Ji j\cy (J. 

(^ ) 

ji (nothing in the Naf.). 

‘ hopeful ’ ? (77) Ij- (^U_>- 

(nothing in the Naf.). 

jAi 3^ ‘to extend*: (16) 
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^ jl ^ . (114). Cf) >y. J-J 

(J* (Naf. omitted). 

for (see above, A, 4, on p. 21, and 0, 1, on 

p. 337). 

75 'Jewish ghetto’? (107 v.) ^ 

F. Specimens of the text of the Tabaqdt 

It is not easy to select from the Tabaqat some typical 
passages which could give a more or less adequate idea 
of its peculiar < language. The uncommon expressions, 
analysed above, are sporadically distributed throughout the 
book, and although accumulated occasionally in various 
places, they are sometimes separated one from the other 
by pages of text which present nothing particular. 
It is impossible, however, not to give any specimens of 
the text at all, and I therefore offer here some of them, 
which probably will be quite sufficient : 

(a) Some of the passages to wliich apparently Jaini 
alludes in the Nafahat saying that they are incompre- 
hensible. He does not reproduce them, and therefore we 
have no means to decide if they were really damaged. In 
some of them, as they appear in our MS., the ' obscurity ' 

^ Apparently the same word is met with on two occasions in Professor 
Nicholson’s edition of the Luma^ (Gibb Mem. Ser., vol. xxii), the text, 

pp. 173, 215. It is spelt in the edition as but it would be 

interesting to learn if the original MSS. admit the reading 4 !j , 

It is for the specialists in the Semitic languages to decide whether this 
and the Italian word ghetto are the same, or go back to a 
common origin. 
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often depends on an unusual -sequence of words, which 
may be original. 

(b) Jami omits also in the Nafahat many of the 
Shaykh’s moral and Sufic discussions, not directly 
connected with the exposition, and it will not be useless 
to give a page of such contents. (Here I offer one of 
those in which quotations from Ansari's Miindjat can 
be found.) 

(c) In conclusion, a passage, which is also reproduced 
in the Nafahat, will be useful as showing Jami’s methods 
in dealing with the original text. 

(a) Typically ' obscure ’ passages ; 

Lo jl 

Jb Jb 3 j\i y (il (33 V.) 

q\ jp^ 3 Ji^[ OjAS j:i (33 v.~34) 


^^sic ?) 1 cX ^*) 

c3^ 

1 Naf., 36, IJ j^}S3\ iSiJ. 

2 Probably an instance of something as or 

(colloquial, S. Kh.) lat-xi-pat, etc. 
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^Cj Ij iJ_^U (36) 

^ j^A ji i JU. 

_)i Osl jJ (_yl ‘^9^'. O— ^y jl (36) 

* 

Here are some specimens of the nmisual sequence of words : 
(126) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

probably for y \>^ jl 

^Iaa, In the other example, (115 v.) J Ij 
jj>LjLJ J^X* X ^ 

accepted the shaykhs of Hishapur’^ but, on the contrary, 

. they accepted him, etc. 

(6) A page from the Tabaqat not reproduced by Jami : 

(f. 38) 

Cr* c?«^' >y 

5 ^ j Aaaj j)i ijiAC-L--xu 

i ^ ^ 5 . 6 ^ ^Jl i3^j cx^ I pXSl 

(J^. 


^ Written 
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VI c O^J 

64j ^ 4 (s-ic) ^ .^L-^ jL jy 

jl i^lAp 3 j^ c jl ^ y y djL-Jii L *A^1 y 
c ^*-Vi ^1 ^1 tA» tA.) \^y^‘>’ c ^iAt jLwj 

3 C ^A) Aw*h-m-*.) I ^ J 

^i) cIA— V ^^.*i»-*«o ^ 

3 ^sirC fox ^ 

iS^ 3-^ (3 — * J c3 ^ J 

jy>^ c^1a5j (^3:> i A)ULi4 ^ c ^1 j\:^ 

4 jl^o J aJIajI :il jl :>\)^^ jj^ ^ 

^ aa}^ Ai (y^ ^3^ 3 i-..A>*>l 3 

Ax?^ ^ A?^ ^ 3^ 

^ y>^ aI^) At c jlili y^ 3-2^ 

Perhaps 'would be better ? ^ Better Aj 
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‘j-\ >y,\j(},j.A^(. J^U L 3 jSJi, ^3 

i AjLs i^jS^y jjs>~ y ill j> ^ y j=^ ^«5) 

yyr 

(f. 18 V.) \j y i ^’U i (S^y^ J. 

3 ^ i ** ' < \ ‘ . . t 4 Aia) y j\y\3 ^^y^ 

(c) The following is a passage to show Jami’s usual 
methods of handling the original text (f. 82 v., corre- 
sponding to the Nafahat, 324) : 

3jf A Aaj 

jl ^ o'} (S>y \. ^yy y*\^ 


Cr^ ^ Cr^ J' 


^j\j 






S^a3 


r- 2 In the Nafahat, 324, so far omitted. 

. ^ N. omitted from the asterisk. ® N. L, 

A>M 1) 


^ Better 
^ Added ^j\ 

® N. different order of words 
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_} Jw-4 l» ^ LjJI 

^ o[^ ^ _j>J jjl L^) 

iS J -? i ^ J^J ^ J cll^-d J 

{^3 ^'*A) ^ jf (J^ ^^ AM 3 ^ J3*^ 

(S^ (y^r^ 3 (Jl^p-I y* 3 — ) L-i^ 

4 .1 ^ ^^c^A-A^y l)^^ (S^ y^^ ^ (Jl^^l Ij {^j^ 

^ CjS ^ ^ i 3 ^AZkS^y3 

3 ^Ij y 

i — i ^ C^**"!* C5^ A^^— ^ 

jW y>=^ (S3 ^fl y 3^ 

ZZ'> IS^ JJ ^ (^* ®^) c^ (yjLS'^ZAi^ 


ll 


13 


^ N. omitted, 

^ N, 


K. added I j. 


^ N. 

« N. added 


^ N. omitted. 


. o-dj (-S2^) jW, y* ^ 

N. instead of this ij 

9 N. added N. Ij 

u N. added N. (_^5 

N. tl*l5^-Ul«J 1 J> jl ^U-t . 


f- 


8 N. added 0^. 




^5 1^. omitted. 
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A>“Ai cHA-A-wi o^AiaJ \^wk> ^ ^ 0^^^ l)^ 

^ c-jLca.i *X^ -^-3^ Alua^^r J dUlUj 

(sic) I ^ ^ J^ (,/t^li^ 

All 


Note. — Another copy of Ansari’s fahaqat^ dated 839 A,H., 
is preserved in the Nuri 'Uthmaniyya library at Con- 
stantinople, No. 2500. See L. Massignon, La ^passion 
d'al-Hallaj, 1922, vol. ii, Bibliographie, No. 1059. In 
this work a short extract from the Tahaqdt is edited and 
ti'anslated, vol. i, pp. 367-69 and pi. xiii. Another in 
Essai sw les ovigines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane, by the same author, 1922, texts, pp. 99-100. 
Concerning the exact relation between Ansari’s work and 
Jami’s Nafahdt see W. Ivanow, “Tlie sources of Jaini's 
Nafahat’’: JASB, 1922, pp. 389-91. 

Ifay, 192S. 


P.S. — I take this opportunity to mention that I am 
greatly indebted to Colonel G. Ranking and Mr. J. Van- 
Manen for their invaluable help with my English as well 
as friendly advice. — W. I. 

= N. 

^ N. omitted. 


1 N. * UL L) . 

® N. omitted from the asterisk. 


July, ISJl. 



Pictographic Reconnaissances* Part V 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

A RIGOEOUS restriction of space in the Journdl^ which 
to the editor has all the virtues of necessity, and to the 
contributor naost of the features of calamity, confines me to 
a few lines of preliminary matter. I should have wished 
to exj)lain the use in these papers of the wwds 
ideogram ’’ and ideographic but I cannot. I should 
also have liked to include entries on the important characters 
yin and yang of the dualistic system, which occur in my own 
collection of Honan relics, but are unknown to either 
Lo Chen-yii or Wang Hsiang, but this too is impossible, Let 
us therefore proceed to business. 

Yu and These two characters are mere variants, 
with the relative position of their elements reversed. But in 
modern usage, the first is reserved for the sense of scheme 
plan while the second is restricted to the adverbial or con- 
junctional functions of the words “ still”, as though”. These 
various senses must all be those of non-cognate although 
homophonous syllables, on behalf of which gj and jg have 
been borrowed. The true and original word to write which 
the prototype of this compound was designed, was yu, a puppy, 
though doubtless yu was not exactly the ancient sound. 
Perhaps I may make a short digression in support of this 
statement. 

The Shuo Wen (s.v. ® yv) adds at the end of its entry the 
sentence — £1 II If ^ ^^Another explana- 

tion is that in Lung-hsi (Western Shen-si and Kansu in part) 
they call a puppy yu Sucli a dialect word would account 
for the element cKikin, dog, being a determinative part of 
the character, while its presence is inexplicable with the usual 
meanings attributed to the syllable. And there is more. 
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A well-known expression survives in modern Cliinese, which 
in Kuan-lma speech is pronounced yii-yu fu chueh and written 
® ^ second character a., homophone is 

found in tlie Li CM, in the phrase ^ ^ ting yii-yil to 

settle hesitations or doubts so that by an ironical coinrddence 
there exists some doubt and hesitation as to the correct way 
of writing this very phrase of doubt and hesitation. 

But be that as it may, the whole four-syllabicd expression 
means '' hesitating ”, “ irresolute ”, undecided To account 
for the enigmatic binomial yu-yii, early Chinese scholars have 
related fairy stories of irresolute apes and vacillating elephants! 
But the Sung dynasty author ^ f|| Tai Thng knocks the 
bottom out of that nonsense in one common-sense and con- 
vincing sentence. After defining the word yic jg as. a puppy, 
cKiian tzu, he continues, ^ Wi A ^ iM 

iB M ^ m Ik R ^ m m m m 4/ that is, 

Wlien a puppy sees which way a man is going, he dashes 
in front, and waits for him with constant fits and starts, 
as we say, ' puppy-faShion.’ ” We all can recognize this 
vividly truthful explanation, and further comment is needless. 

But it is right to say at once that the character under 
review does not bear the sense of puppy where it occurs on 
the Honan bones, nor yet of scheme ”, plan ”, “ still ”, 
or “ as though Its meaning on these relics is as yet obscure, 
but in view of the word /a to attack ” preceding yu in 
one instance, it is just possible that yu was a tribal name, or 
a derisory Chinese nickname, of some indigenous people on 
the then frontier. 

Eeturning now to the Significance of the archaic forms, we 
find that there is none, the character being a phonetic com- 
pound, with “ dog ” for the determinative and § tsiu for 
the phonetic, either because in the most ancient times a 
syllable that had the same rhyme (as tsiu and S’ yu have) 
was good as a ^‘phonetic ”, — and this seems to be the curious 

^ M. ^ later ^ izit chit. 
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but general view of Chinese philologists from the Shiio Wen 
onwards ; or, because both Q* and were once both pro- 
nounced with an initial ts (which is the view I jiersonally 
hold), besides occupying the same rhyme category. 

Pigs. (Bronzes) 1 ; (Bones) 2 to 6. 
ffsi and Hsien to wash to cleanse ; ''a vessel for 
holding water to wash the feet this last sense being 
obsolete in the spoken language, and confined to the sound 
hsien. It is, however, the sense selected by the Shuo Wen^ 
which explains the character as 

wash the feet and derives it from water ’’ and hsien 
first as the phonetic. 

There are no known examples of this character to be found 
on old Bronzes, and we must be content to cite the Lesser Seal 
given by the Shuo Weyi instead. Happily it is otherwise with 
the Honan relics, which furnish not only numerous examples, 
but examples of two types, if we may safely follow Lo Chen-yll 
in his equation of both as variants of an obsolete form of 
m hsi or hsien. 

Sig7iificance of the archaic forms, — Type 1 . A foot surrounded 
by drops of water. Type 2. The same within the archaic 
figure of a ^ f'an or “ basin ”, though the drawing rather 
represents a tub with feet and a handle. Some variants are 
without the latter. Lo Ohen-yil has the following lucid 
passage on his examples : — 

Here the character is composed with — the outHne of 

a foot [and the prototype of Jt chih, to stop] — and . * . 
or : : , that is, [a combining-form of] water. To place the 
foot in water is wash. Sometimes is added, 

depicting a j)'an or basin, namely a basin used for washing 
the feet. Within it there is water, into which the feet are 
put. Judging by the forms of the characters, the ancients 
used JHL mm, vessels for table service, both for washing the 
face and head, ^ mu, and for washing the hands, S' huan, 
and used basins, f'an, for the feet.” 

JRAS. JULY 1923. 


26 
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Without challenging Lo's treatment of these two types as 
mere variants, I would draw attention to the possibility that 
we have to do with two separate words, each with its own 
written form. Thus, one form might be restricted to the 
verba] usage “ to wash ’’,and correspond to the simpler Type 1. 
The second, showing the outline of the vessel, whether a sort 
of wooden bath-tub or a large basin, might have served to 
illustrate the word when used as the name of such a vessel. 
What has rather inclined me to hesitate as to the exact 
equivalence of the two types is the frequent occurrence on the 

Bones of a strange and unexplained binomial written 

the second character is as yet unidentified, and may be 
a proper or ethnic name, or perhaps a title. But this 
binomial, whatever it is, is never written with the more 
elaborate Type 2, so far as I can find. Caution is advisable. 

Note. — The sole possible exception on the Bronzes, 
mentioned above (FJg. 6), occurs in a short inscription, only 
partly decipherable, on a sacrificial vessel probably of 
Shang date. 

Figs. (Bronzes) 6 ; Lesser Seal, 7 ; (Bones) 8-14. 

Hsun ft to question, interrogate, examine with 
authority This character has, if I have rightly judged, 
a far more interesting origin than has been discovered by 
Chinese scholars. The figures given in the Plate support, it 
would seem, the following analysis and suggested origin. 

Significance of the archaic forms . — kneeling human 
figure having the arms pinioned behind with cords, indicated 

by the sign ^ mi (—modern and supplemented on the 

left by the determinative P h'ou mouth to suggest the 
evidence that has been or will be extorted. 

Such is the analysis now submitted, and being believed to be 
quite new, it naturally requires to be sustained by arguments, 
and these follow. 

If the archaic examples are examined, the determinative, 
and the old form of ^ mi, can both be recognized at once. 
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the latter being, in composition, ideographic nlot/.only of 
textiles bnt also of thread and cordage. But betw^een these 
two signs there appears a central element presentiii,g a com- 
plicated and unintelligible plexus, var 3 dng to some extent in 
the surviving examples. And if archaic specimens of the 
element appearing on the right side of such characters as 
chill and i are compared, a general resemblance to our 
plexus is observable. All are linearized and disguised altera- 
tions of a human figure, usually drawn in a crouching attitude 
with arms extended in front. Sometimes the lower part of 
this figure appears to have the ancient shape of 2$C 
“ woman and in such cases has not been really explained by 
Chinese authorities. I think there can be little doubt that 
such terminations are the misunderstood and misformed lines 


of the kneeling leg, originally drawn as 


. • But in the 


present character now suggested to be hsun there is one 
material variation. The arms are not extended in front, but 
bent backwards and bound at the elbow. This, it is true, so 
far as the examples from Bronzes show, is no longer evident, 
and could only be inferred from the position of th’e’ sign for 

cord But a single example from the Honan relics recorded 
by Wang Hsiang from Lo Chen-yii’s publication, unfortunately 
as usual without precise reference to chapter and verse, is 
much more convincing. I take it (Pig. 21) from p. 4 of the 
^ Tshin I section of Wang’s work. He conjectures, 
and I am confident he does so correctly, that the character is 
IH, hsun. This character is the only known instance yet 
discovered on the Honan bones, but suffices to show the 
backward position of the two arms, Avhile it is also a more 
normal outline of the kneeling man figure than any yet 
produced from the Bronzes. 

The several forms found on the latter have been identified 
by various Chinese scholars with difierent modern characters, 
e.g. with or ^ hsi, with an alleged ancient version of 
^ huo, with ^ hsi^ with IfSj cA’w, and with |^l hsun. 
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Among these competing equations I do not hesitate, but 
concur with [5^ Ch’en Chieh-ch’i, ^ Wu 

Ta-cheng, and Lo Chen-yii in regarding hsiln as the 
corresponding modern character, and not, as do M ® 
Sun I-jang, the able author of the "fe* li ^ Ku Chou 
Sliih /, and the great Japanese scholar, Mr. Takada, the 
compiler of the Ohoyohahu Ji Kan, in finding the counter- 
part in IQ cKu, written in an unusual scription 
But neither Wu Ta-cheng nor Lo Chen-yii indicate in any 
way what they suppose the primitive design of the pictogram 
to have been, the former merely observing, Composed with 
^ mi and P Fou, — ^to hold captive an enemy and question 
him, li: IH leaving a convenient blank in the 

centre, which I have ventured to rush in ’’ and fill 
Accordingly, I suggest as the hypothetical ideal form the 
figure that follows, the cord of course not being drawn to 

scale : 

It will probably tend to convince the reader that there is 
solid ground not only for the equation of the archaic forms 
with the character later but not originally written hsiln, 
but also for the analysis of the complex now propounded, 
if I draw attention to a common ancient use of a binomial 
-expression of which this word hsiln forms the second member. 
This binomial is ^ chih hsiln, literally, to hold and 
^question,’' which is still used as ^^to make inquiries’’ and 
to interrogate a person in court ”, But it has in the Odes, 
and frequently in inscriptions in the older Bronzes, the sense 
of bound captives ”, or, as Legge renders it, ‘‘ captives for 
the question.” ^ 

Thus also we find in a Bronze inscription cited in facsimile and 
modern transcription in the Ghiln Ku Lu Chin Wen, voL viii, 


^ See the point discussed by the formeu in part sliang, pp. 26-«7 
«ind 29 of his work, and by the latter on p. 13 of cliiian 19 of his. 

^ The Ghinese Glassies, vol, iv, pt. ii, p. 455. 
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p. 52, the four characters M ohe shou cTiih Tisun 

“ dissevered heads and bound captives Again, in voL ix, 
p. 20, we have (I transcribe, as above, into modern script) 
^ iff ’M' ^ fl to cTie shou chih hsiln many dissevered 
heads and bpund captives in one passage, followed four lines 
lower, by ^ iff # SK to chHn cM shou chih hsun 

seized many dissevered heads and bound captives This 
last passage is the more valuable because the right-hand 
element in the archaic character ^ chih bound lias pre- 
cisely the same corruption of form at the bottom as appears 
in most of the figures of hsiln in the Plate, that is to say, 

it is written 

To end ^frith a double example from another work, the 
*6“ H iB Chou Shill I, of Sun I-jang, cited in 
part Jt shang^ pp. 25-7. Here we meet first Avith the words 
*8* shou pe chih hsiln ssu-shih^^\ied,dL^ 100 homxii 

captives 497, and further on, f /L # cKin 

Tcuo hkUn ssu-shih “ reported his seizure of 100 heads and 
40 prisoners 

Here, then, we see one more instance of the disastrous 
consequences for investigators, of the process of substituting 
for the vigorous verisimilitude of a picture the mechanical 
adequacy of a determinative parasite on a mere phonetic 
token ! 

Figs. (Bronzes) 15-20 ; (Bones) 21. 



List op E^iperenoes eor Figures m Plate to Part V 
■ ■ Abbreviations 

CJLL.CM. -=^ChunKuLu Chin Wen ^ ^ % 

I.S.T.P. ~ I Shu Ts'ung Pien M ftj W 
K.O.SX - Chou Shih I fi if. 

T.y.T.K. = THeh Yiln Tsang Kuei iB. M Wi 
Y.H.S.K. - Yin Hsu Shu Gh^i JU? fl # 

Y.K.L.T, = Fu Shih Yin Chli Lei Tsuan ^ lx SS ^ * 
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1. -«-C.IC.L.O.W., ix, 52 (Mao Kung 

Ting Bronze). 

2. — y.H.S.K., vii, 12. 

3. — T.Y.T.K., 87. 

4. --y.H.S.K., Yii, 18 . 

5. — T.Y.T.K., 81. 

6. -~0,K.L.C.W., Ti, 3. 

7. — Blmo Wen, Lesser Seal. 

8. — Y,H.S.K., 5, 47. 

9. — „ V, 23. 

10. — „ vi, 35. 

11. — „ vi, 35. 


FIG. 

12. ~~Y.H.S.K:., vi, 35. 

13. — ,, iv, 11. 

14. — „ vii, 42, 

15. — I.S.T.P., xxii, 2. 

16. — „ xxii, 3. 

17. — C,K.L.G.W., ir, 20, 

18. — „ iXf 20. 

19. — Kas.l, part Jl, 26. 

20. — C.K.L.C.W., viii, 62 and 54, 

21. — ^Y.K.L.T., part ^ ^ ^s'un /, 

ii, 4. 
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The Name Kurd and its Philological 
Connexions 

By G. E. DBIYEE, Magdalen College, Oxford 

TT is not unlikely that the earliest trace of tke Kurds ia 
to be found on a Sumerian clay-tablet, of tlie third 
millennium B.c., on which. the land of Kar-da or Qar-da 
is mentioned.^ This “ land of Karda ’’ adjoined that of the 
people of Su, who dwelt on the south of Lake Wan, and seems 
in all probability to have been connected with the Qur-ti-e, 
who lived in the mountains to the west of the same lake, 
and with whom Tiglath-Pileser I fought ^ ; the philological 
identity of these two names is, however, uncertain, owing to 
the doubt about the precise value of the palatals and dentals 
in Sumerian.^ 

The next appearance of the root must be found in the 
Karduchi (KapSovxob) of Xenophon.'^ This is clearly nothing 
but a conversion into Greek of some such form as Gortu, of 
which Qurfi was the Assyrian equivalent, together with the 
Armenian plural termination -M, which must have been 
current as Gortu-kh in some form of Urarmenisch in the 
fifth century b.c., and which the Ten Thousand assimilated to 
Greek words ending in the well-known termination -oi}xo9.^ 
Further, although nothing is known of Armenian at such an 

1 Thureau-Dangin, Die SumeriscJien und AJcJcadisclien Konigsinscliriften^ 
i, 150 (No. 22, § 2). 

2 Tiglath-Pileser’ s Cylinder -Inscription^ I, ii, 17 ; iii, 50. 

3 This identification is accepted by Winckler in Schrader’s Keilschriftliche 
BibliotheJc, vol. i, s,'>\ Tiglath-Pileser; Spiegel, Dranische Altertumsknnde, 
i, 356; Kiepert, Lehrbuch der Alien Oeographie, p. 80; Sachau in Zeitsckriji 
fur Assyriologie, xii, 52; and Hommel, QescMcJite, p. 524; it is rejected by 
Streck in Z. f. Ass., xui, 101. 

^ Xen., Anab., Ill, v, 15, 17 ; IV, i, 2-4, 8-11 ; iii, 1-2, 7, 26-7, 30 ; 
V, 5, 17; VII, viii, 25. 

^ The singular Carduchus is an artificial form deduced from the plural 
Carduchi(Xen., Cyr., vi, 3, 30). 
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early period, and though, consequently it must be assumed 
from the classical Armenian Gortu~kh or Gortai-kh, Kurds,” 
that Kardiichi represents the Greek version of a similar form 
in the pre-literary speech of the early Armenians, this 
argument is strengthened by two important facts preserved 
by Stephanus of Byzantium : (1) that the true name of the 
people called by Xenophon the Taochi {Tdoxoi) ^ was the 
Tai {TdoC),^ as recorded by Sophaenetus, and (2) that the 
people of Gordiaea were called, amongst other things, both 
Gordi and Gordochi.^ Both must be Greek transliterations of 
the Armenian plurals Taikh and Gortukh respectively, of which 
TdoL and FopSot (or the hke) were the true Greek equivalents.^ 
A variant form of Karduchi or Gordochi is to be seen in the 
Kardakes (KapSa^e?), a name only used to describe certain 
Asiatic mercenaries, who seem to have been recruited from 
the very districts which the Karduchi are known to have 
occupied ; from being the name of a tribe, it is not improbable 
that the word Kardakes came to be employed generally for 
Asiatic mercenaries.^ On the latter a scholiast on Strabo 
(Oeogr.j xv, 734) has the interesting note that they were 
called the Kardakes ''because they lived by theft; for 
karda means ' manly ’ and ' warlike ’ ” — as indeed kurd does 
mean in Persian; and they can hardly be anything else 
than Kurdish tribesmen who lived partly by brigandage and 
partly by serving as mercenaries in foreign armies. 

But soon the erroneous nature of the terminations -ovxoo 
and - 0 X 00 was discovered, and they were replaced by -atoL or 

1 Xen., Anab., lY, iv, 18 ,• vi, 5 ; viii, 1 ; V, v, 17. 

^ Steph. Byz., Ethnica (Meineke), s.v. Tdox^h i, 211 ; see also his note 
on KapBovxoif i, 358. 

3 Ji. ib., i, 211. 

^ See also Meillet, Esquisse d'une Grammaire comparee de V Armenian 
classique, pp. 40-3, and Hubschmann, Armenische GrammatilCt pp. 404, 
518-20. 

® See Polyb., Hist, v, 79, 11, 82, 11 ; Corn. Xep., Datames, viii, 2; Arr., 
Anab.j ii, 8,5-6, and Pint., Sec. Epic., xiii ; see also Steph. Byz., s.v. 
Kardakes ,* Hesych., Lex. (Schow), p, 403, (Alberti), ii, 147 ; Phot,, Lex, 
Synag. (Person), i, 131. 
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-7] VOL or tlie like^ although, the form in -ovxol survived for 
a while beside the more correct gentilic adjectives. And 
Pliny definitely speaks of ‘Hhe people formerly called the 
Cardfichi but now theCordueni''^ bordering on the Adiabeni, 
past whom the Tigris flowed, and elsewhere of the mountains 
of the Gordyaei under which the same river passed in its 
course after separating the Orroean {ie. of Edessa, the Syriac 
XJrhai and the modern Urfah) Arabs from the Adiabeni ^ ; 
and Strabo had identified the latter with the Karduchi in 
speaking of “ the lands of the Gordyaei whom the men of 
old called the Karduchi’’.^ 

These two forms, therefore, and variants of them, which 
may in many cases be due to the carelessness or ignorance 
of the copyists, prevailed in later Greek and Roman writers 
and survived in a mutilated shape even in the writings of 
the Christian Fathers. 

Table oe Forms Employed erom the First Century b.c. 

ONWARDS BY GrEEK AND LaTIN WRITERS 

In the first century b.c. : — 

Oordueni (Sail., Hist Fmgm., iv, 72).^ 

Gordyene (Diod. Sic., Hist. Gr.^ xl, 4; Strab., Geogr., xi, 527 ; 
xvi, 747). 

Gordyaeus and Gordyaea (Strab., Geogr., xi, 622, 529, 632 ; 
xvi, 739, 746, 747, 750). 

In the first century a.b. : — 

Gordyeni and Gordyene (Pint., Luc.^ xxi, 605 ; xxvi, 508, 509 ; 

xxix, 512 ; xxx, 512 ; xxxiv, 515 ; Pomp., xxxvi, 638). 
Cordueni (Plin., Nat. Hist., vi, 44). 

1 plin., Hist. Nat.y vi, 15, 44 

2 Id, ib., vi, 31, 129. 

2 Strab., ojp. cit, xvi, 747. Eor references to Karduchi see Strab., 
GtogT.i xvi, 747 ; JSpit., p. 148 (Kardiichia) ; Diod. Sio., Hist. Gt., xiv, 127 ; 
Plin., Hist. Nat., vi, 44 ; Ptol., Oeogr., vi, 2 ; Agath., Hist, iv, 29 ; Theopbyl. 
Simoc., ii, 10, 2. 

^ In the corresponding passage in Josephus {Archczol., xx, 2, 2, § 34) 
the MSS. read Kappcov, Kaipuv, or Kap^w, aU possibly errors for KapSuiv, 
although the form Kapdol, with which should be compared, does 

not actually occur. 
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Gordyaeus (Plut., Alex.^ xxxi, 683).^ 

Kordyaei (Josephus, Archceol,, i, 3, 6, § 93). 

Cordiaei (?) (Plin., Nat. Hist, vi, 118, where the MSS. have 
Condiaei or Gurdiaci, and vi, 129, where they read 
'' Coridaeorum or '' Choridioruni ’’)• 

In the second century a.d. : — 

Gordyene (Ptol, Geogr., v, 12; xi, 627 ; App., de Bell. Mithr. cv). 

Gordyaeus (Ptol., Geogr., v, 13 ; Arr., Anah. Alex., iii, 77). 

Korduene (Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom., xxxvii, 5, 3). 

Kardynus (Dio Gass., Ixviii, 26, 2 : rh K.dpduuov dpo^). 

In the fourth century a.d. : — 

Kardueni (Petr. Patr., Hist, in Muller’s Fragm. Hist Grace. ^ 
iv, 187). 

Cardueni (Sext. Euf., Brev., hi, xx, which is copied from the 
Historia Miscella, x, 3 ; Eutrop., Hist Rom., viii, 3, 1). 

Kordyaei (Euseh., Praep. Ev., ix, 11 ; Onom., 208 ; CJiron. 
Armen., p. 23). 

In the fifth century a.d. : — 

Cardueni (Not Dign., Or. xxxvi, 34, and Occ. vii, 209) or 
Cordueni (Not Dign., Or. xviii, 6, 19, and Occ. vi, 40, 83). 

Corduena (Amm. Marc., Res Gest, xviii, 6, 20 ; xxiii, 3, 5 ; 
xxiv, 8, 4, 8, 5 ; xxv, 7, 8, 7, 9). 

Cordyena (Jul. Honor, in Beise’s Geogr. Lat Min., xxx, 6, 
and Aethicus, ih., Ixxvi, 21). 

Kardueni (Zosimus, Hist Nov., iii, 31). 

In the patristic writings : — 

Kardyeus (Epiphan., adv. Haeret, i, 1, 4 ; ii, 66, 83). 

Gordulia (Philostorg., Hist, iii, 7 ; TAb. General. (Eeise), § 24,. 
p. 116, where the editor conjectures that I is an error for a 
and that Cordyaia should he read ; see also Excerpt. Lat 
Barb. (Frick), p. 208, where some MSS. read Cordyna 
Monum. Germ. Hist (Mommsen), Saec. iv-vii, vol. i, p. 106)^ 

Codryalia (Syncellus, edited by Goar, p. 47, where some MSS. 
have altered the reading to Gordulia). 


^ The other writers of biographies of Alexander the Great have Gordiaei, 
Gordyaei (Curt. Huf., Hist. Alex., iv, 10, 8 ; v, 1, 4, 14-15), or Cordiaei 
{Mpit. Her. Qest. Alex. Magn., xxix ) ; in one passage of Curtius (op. cU.^ 
iv, 10, 8) some MSS. appear to read Cordei. 
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No importance need be attached to any other variations 
which abound in MSS., nor to such fictitious forms as Gordyas, 
invented by Stephanus of Byzantium ^ as a name for the land 
of the Gordyaei. There is, however, one more gentilic 
adjective, seemingly derived from the same root, which must 
be considered. The Cyrtii are mentioned by several classical 
authors as an Asiatic tribe who were, like the Karduohi and 
the Kardakes, famous as slingers ; thus Strabo says that they 
dwelt in Persia, near Mt. Zagros beside the Mardi,^ and that 
they lived by robbery, ^ and both Polybius^ and Livy^ 
record their employment as mercenary slingers. The habits, 
therefore, and the locality of these people combine to connect 
them with the Karduchi, while the short vowel preceding the 
termination (incorrectly lengthened in the variant Cyrtaei as 
in certain other forms), which is common to all forms of the 
name {e.g. Qarda, Qurti-e, Kardii-ochi = Karduchi, Kard^** 
kes, Gordy-aei, and Cordii-eni, etc.), and of which the 
importance will be seen later, offers philological confirmation 
of this argument. 

The name then passed over into Syriac as Qardu,^ a land 
defined as lying between the Turu-T-^Abdin, the Zagros 
mountains, and Jazirat-ibn-'Umar, a district overlapping the 
territory of the Karduchi and now occupied by a population 
predominantly Kurdish. The lengthening of the final vowel 
is due to the reluctance felt by the Semites to form words 
terminating in short vowels, so that this short vowel, which 
has been shown to be essential, had either to be dropped or 
to be supported by a weak letter ; thus Gortu-kh became, 
according to Syriac custom, Qardu~w, which in its turn formed 

^ Steph. Byz., a.v. Gordyaea. 

2 Compare the note, quoted below, in Land’s Anecd. Syr., iii, p. 332. 

3 Strab., Geogr., xii, 13, 533 ; xv, 3, 727. 

^ Polyb., Hist, v, 52. 

® Livius, ab Urb. Cond., xxxvii, 40, 9 (where they are called Cyrtaei), 
and xlii, 58, 13. 

® E.g. Barhebraeus, Nomocanon (Hunt MSS. 1), 36 v., Ascensus Mentis 
(ib., 540), 83 v, ; Patr. Or., Simeon bar Sabba’e, cp. 23 (and 25) ; Wright, 
Catal. of Syr. MSS. in the B.M., iii, 1136a-6; at 
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Qardu by the coalescing of tbe weak letter w in the preceding 
short vowel. That this is the true explanation of the termina- 
tion is shown by the parallel form in early Arabic ; there the 
final short vowel was as in Karda-kes, and this gave rise 
to Qarda-y, which became Qarda.^ In one passage the Arabic 
version has Qarduh where the Syriac has Qardu, ^ but this is 
exceptional; usually Qardu is equated with Qarda.^ 

The town of Jazirat-ibn-^Umar, the capital of Qardu, is 
called by several names in Syriac, which are instructive from 
the light which they throw on the gentilic adjectives formed 
from the same root. The following forms are in use : — 

Gazarta d' Qardu (Wright, Gatal. of Syr, MSS, in the Lihr. of 
Cambridge Univ., ii, p. 746; Forshall and Eosen, Gatal, 
MSS. Or. in M. Brit.^ pp. 102a, 104& ; Assemanni, Bibl, Or., 
ii, pp. 2516, 2566 ; Barhebr., Gkron. (Bruns and Kirsch), 
p. 329). 

Gazarta d'Qardwitha (Forshall and Eosen, op. cit., p. 102a ; 

cp. Assemanni, Gat. MSS. Bibl. Apost. Vat., iii, p. 355). 
GazartS, d’Qardawaye (Wright, Gatal. of the Syr. MSS. in the 
Brit. Mus., iii, pp. 1181a, 11826). 

This last name gives us the gentilic adjective corresponding 
to Karduchi, Gordiaei, etc., with the Syriac ending for the 
plural ; and this is the commonest form in Syriac.® Further, 
a note in Land's Anecdota Syriaca (vol. iii, p. 332) definitely 
states that the Qardawaye and the Marudaye {i.e. the ancient 
Mardi) lived together in Assyria. A later form, however, 

^ The Nestorians pronounced Qardu as Qarda, which without doubt 
contributed to the Arabic Qarda {Acta of Marty 23, 2). 

2 Avri et Sliba, de Pair. Nest. Qomm. (Gismondi), p. 80 ; Maris, de Pair. 
Nest. Comm. (Gismondi), pp. 2, 3, 10 ; Baiadhuri, 176, 5 ; At-tabar!, iii^ 
610, 3 ; Ibn Eaq^ih, 132, 8 j 136, 2 ; Ibn Rustah, 106, 14 j ’ 195, 12 ; 
Ibn KhurdMhbih, 76, 12 ,* 245, 15 ; Mas'udi, TaMJi, 53, 12 ; Ibn Hauq^ah 
145, 13. Y^qut (i, 476) has Qirda, which he says that people pronounced 
Qarda. Compare also Baqarda in Arabic (At-tab., iii, 610, 1). 

3 M'drt d’Oazi (Bezold), Syr., p. 98 = Aj., p, 99. 

* Elias of Nisibis (Baethgen) in Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., viii^ 
3, p. 17. 

^ Assemanni, Bibl. Or., vol. i, pp. 204a, 352a i Chabot, Nest. Synods in 
Notices et Bxtraits (Paris), x, p. 165. 
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weakened tke j into a h, giving Kartawaye/ of whose identity 
with the Qardawaye there can be no doubt; for a scholiast on a 
passage in the Syriac Life of Mar Yahkaldhd states that the 
Kartawaye are the Qurdaye, whom the Hebrews and 
Chaldaeans called QiirdayS and the Persians Kurd, and that 
these Qardawaye are from, the mountains called Qardu.^ 
And this note confirms Nbldeke’s suggested identification of 
the hill in Syria called in S 3 n:iac Telia d’Qurdaye and in Arabic 
Tallu-l-Kurdi.^ The usage, however, varies even in the 
pages of a single author ; for, if the copyists are to be trusted,. 
Barhebraeus employs the forms both with (( and with 
though Qardu and Kurdaye predominate. 

PORMS POUND IN EDITIONS OP BaRHEBRAEUS 

Qardu (regularly, as stated above). 

Kardu (a variant reading in Chron.^ p. 522). 

Qardawaye {Ghron., p. 81, and Ohron, EccL, Abbeloos and* Lamy, 

§ ib p. T5). 

Qurdaye (Chron.j p. 306, and Chron. Ecch, p. 731). 

Kurdaye {Chron., pp. 329, 398, 459, 554, 575 ; see also derivatives 
from this form, in Chron., pp, 153, 151, 23S; Ghron, Eccl., 
p. 569).** 

The forms which were in use in Aramaic need not long 
detain us, for they are themselves little more than deviations 
from or corruptions of those employed in Syriac, while the 
passages themselves are of little or no importance. Onqelos, 
following the Syriac translation, calls Mt. Ararat, where the 
ark came to rest (Genesis viii, 4), Qardu Sa'adiyah’s 
Arabic version has Qardu' and the Targftm .of Jerusalem 

1 Chabot, op. cit.y x, p, 423 (Syr., p. 165); Tuma d’Marga, Qovernora 
(Budge), p. 98, al. ; Bedjan, Acta Martyrum, ii, p. 673 ; Wright, Gaial. of 
Syr. 31 SS. in the Brit. Mus., iii, p. 1207a. 

2 Mar YabhaldJut (Bedjan), chap, xiv, p. 121. 

^ Noldeke in ZDMG., xxix, pp. 419 ff. 

^ Compare the form Kurdayya in a writer of the twelfth century A.n. 
(Johannes of Nisibis, in Assemanni’s Bibl, Or,, ii, pp. 221-2). 

5 The Arabic account of Abu-T-Faraj (Pococke), p. 13, has “ the mountain 
of the Qurd which is called Al-J udi ”. 
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Qardun,^ recalling the form Kardynos of Dio Cassius. 
Elsewhere in the versions of the Old Testament (2 Kings xix, 
37 = Isaiah xxxvii, 38, and Jeremiah li, 27) the same place 
is called Qardii and its inhabitants Qardawayya. In Eabbinic 
Hebrew also the plural Qard®wayin is used.^ Further, in one 
place Kardu is cited as a variant for Qardu,^ but no importance 
should be attached to such minute differences of orthography 
in later Hebrew. 

It has now been shown that these diverse forms — Qarda (or 
Karda), Karduchi, Gortochi (and Gordi), Kardakes and 
Cyrdi, Gordyaei and Cordueni, Qardu and Qarda, Qarda waye, 
Qurdaye, KartawayS and Kurdayya, etc , — ^in spite of their 
differences, have a common descent. The weakening both of 
the palatal and of the dental is a phenomenon common to 
the Semitic languages in their decay, hastened in this case by 
the foreign tongues through which the original name has 
been transmitted, whereas the short vowel following the 
■dental and preceding the termination has been preserved 
almost without exception and thus establishes beyond a 
•doubt the case for their identity. 

But can these forms be identified with the Persian and 
Arabic Kurd,^ which has no final short vowel and which has 
retained k as the initial letter throughout its history ? Are 
the people designated by these names the Kurds of the Persian 
and Arabic writers ? To take the second question first, 
the answer must be in the affirmative, for several reasons. 
The Sumerian Qarda on Lake Wan and the Qurti with whom 
the Assyrians fought in the mountains of Azu — which can 
hardly be other than the modern Hazzu — occupy precisely 
the same territory as the Karduchi, who beset the retreat of 

^ The form Qardun occurs also in Midr, B^^resTiUh Rahbd and in the 
Mandaic Great Booh (i, 380, 21) in reference to the same passage. 

2 Y^bhdmdth, Zb, 16a. 

3 Rabhinowitz on Bdbd Bathrd, 91a. 

^ The usual plural in Arabic is "Akrdd, but there once occurs "Ahdrid 
('Abdu-T-Basit, Bdris in the Journal Asiatique, IX, iv, pp. 252-3) as a 
variant in one MS. for the regular form. 
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the Ten Thousand, while the territory described as occupied 
by the Gordyaei or the Cordueni is merely an extension of 
Karduchia, just as modern Kurdistan is but a vastly expanded 
Gordyaea or Cordtiene. The habits also of all these peoples 
are precisely similar ; they are a race of mountain-dwellers, 

a people hardy, strong, savage, impatient of the yoke, 
addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the government of their 
national chiefs.” ^ And, lastly, it must not be forgotten that 
the ancient scholiasts so identified them ; something perhaps 
of the sort was in the mind of the old scholar who connected 
the Kardakes of Strabo with the Persian Tcarda, and such 
undoubtedly was the intention of the translator of the 
ChronograpMa of Elias of Nisibis in a passage which speaks 
of the KartawayS who are called Jacobites ”, and which 
he translated into Arabic as ‘‘ the ’Akrad who are called 
Jacobites ”,2 while the annotator on the Life of Mar 
Ydbhaldhd^ as quoted above, is even more explicit ; again, the 
’Akrad are stated in the Ohronich of Barhebraeus to have been 
the people who were formerly called the Kurdayc.^ 

The philological connexion, on the contrary, can hardly be 
maintained, in spite of superficial resemblances and certain 
attractive parallels. Thus it is possible to point to many 
instances of the Semitic q passing over into Persian as g ox h,^ 
especially in foreign words, an argument strengthened in this 
case by the weakening of the q into k actually in the Semitic 
forms and by the confusion to the true letter which the various 
forms in Armenian and Greek are likely to have caused ; 
and the resemblance between Kurd and Qarda, together with 
its descendants, is striking indeed. But it is impossible to 
account for the loss of the essential overhanging short vowel, 
which seems to be radical in all except the Persian and Arabic 

1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. lix. 

2 See Baethgen in AbJiandl /. d. Kunde des Morgenl, viii, 3, p. 17. 

2 Assemanni, BibL Or,, ii, p. 366. 

4 E,g. Assyrian gardu or gardu = Persian gurd or hurd (valiant), etc, ; 
similarly the Persian Kirmdn became Qarman in Syriac, 

JEAS. JULY 1923. 27 
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forms. In this point the present writer agrees with Noldeke/ 
but he is unable to follow him further. For this scholar 
further objects to the identification on the grounds that the 
term Qardu only refers to a limited area, whereas the Kurds 
cover a wide extent of territory ; he would therefore derive 
the name Kurd from the Kyrtii, who have been mentioned 
above and whom he assumes to have been dispersed far and 
wide over Persia and Media, and, in fact, over the whole 
country occupied by the modern Kurds. Against this it can 
be urged that there is no shadow of evidence for this assumed 
diffusion of the Kyrtii, that the overhanging short vowel 
seems no less essential to the Kyrtii than to any other 
form of the name, and that the territory round Jazirat-ibn^ 
'Umar was precisely the place which would be called the land 
of the Gortu-kh, for it was the only part of the rich river- 
lands of the Jazirah on to which they encroached, while 
Jazirat-ibn-'Umar itself was the only town in those parts in 
which they constituted the predominant element in the 
population ; elsewhere they were pressed back by the Arabs- 
into the barren mountains, the cradle if not the birthplace 
of their race, and thenceforward they spread northwards,, 
eastwards, and towards the south-east, where in the half- 
inhabited mountains the natural desire of a prolific race for 
expansion met with no resistance. But in their brief sojourn 
in the Jazirah they had made their mark, and they left behind 
them not only their name but also those of their people who 
preferred the easy life of the cities to a strenuous existence in 
the hills. 

If, then, the name Kurd is philologically unconnected 
with that of the Qurti, e^c., what is its origin ? It is not far 
to seek ; we have seen that an ancient scholar connected the 
Kardakes with the Persian word harda. Herein lies the 
solution of the problem ; for what is more natural than that 

^ Noldeke, Kardu und Kiirden in Beitrdge zur Alien Geschichte und 
Geogra^hie : JPestsclirift f iir H, Kiepert, pp. 71-82 ; see also Hartmann,. 
Bohtan, pp. 90 
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the Persians^ hearing of and perhaps dealing with these Qurtt, 
should apply to them a Persian word which not only closely 
resembled their proper name but also admirably described 
their character ? The Persian gurd or kurd^ which seems to 
have been derived from a common origin with the Babylonian 
gardu or gardu, signifies '' brave’’, valiant ”, or '' warlike ”, 
and bravery and the love of fighting are the outstanding traits 
of the Kurdish character. From the Persians it passed into 
Arabic, whence it became the common European name of 
the Kurds. 


Additional Note 1 

The xiresent writer can see nothing in favour of the view of 
those scholars who would identify the G-uti or Gutu with the 
Kurds ; (see the articles on Kurddstan in the Dictionnaire de la 
GdograpMe universelle and in the Encyclopcedia Britannica ; 
cf. Sayce, ihid. iii, p. 103). 

Additional Note 2 

In Land’s Anecdota Syriaca^ i, Geographica, fob i r., Syr., p. 23, 
there occurs a mention of the Bardaye who reach to Lake 
Thospitis ” (be. Lake Wlln) ; as these Barday^ are apparently 
unknown from any other source, may not the reading be an error 
for Kurday^, the change from to "Ujp being very slight 1 


February, 19^1. 
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Further Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles (II) 

By a. B. guest 
(PLATES V AND VI) 

1 PREVIOUS article on the same subject appeared in the 
Journal for 1918, p, 263. Mr. A. F. Kendrick has Idndly 
supplied a photograph, observations, and a description of 
the following fabric : — 

Woven silk textile in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
No, T, 122. 1921. 

This stuff is woven in black, pale-blue, and buff-colour. 
The pattern is in three horizontal stripes. The middle stripe 
shows the figure of a leopard seizing a gazelle beside a tree. 
Each of the others has an Arabic inscription. The design on 
all three stripes is repeated in a continuous band, the length of 
the repeat being 4| inches. The stripes are black, with tliin 
parallel black lines bordering them above and below. The 
pattern is in buff-colour, the foliage being heightened with 
pale-blue. The stuff measures 10|- inches in length and 

inches in width. The width of the middle band is 1| inches 
and that of each of the outer bands If inches. 

The stuff is probably the end of a long buff-coloured scarf 
or wrapping. It was given to the Museum in 1921 by 
Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Gayer- Anderson, C.M.G., D.S.O., who 
has also given a similar piece to the Arab Museum at Cairo. 
The burial ground where this stuff was found has not been 
ascertained. 

The inscription consists of — 

^t)l dUll jlkUl > 

Glory to our lord the Sultan en Ndsir, 
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In the fragment in the South Kensington Museum, which 
is depicted in Plate V, the word en Nasir is mutilated, 
but it appears clearly in the fragment at Cairo. The Cairo 
Museum kindly supplied a photograph of this piece. 

The Sultans of Egypt who adopted the title En Nasir were 
the famous Salah ed Din Yusuf (a.d. 1171-93), and the 
Mamluks Muhammad ibn Qala’un (a.d. 1293-1341), Ahmad 
(a.d. 1342), Hasan (a.d. 1347-61), Faraj (a.d. 1399-1412), 
Muhammad ibn Q&ht Bah (a.d. 1496-8). From its having 
been found in Egypt, the stuff is almost certainly attributable 
to the reign of one of them ; but, apart from the possibility of 
its not being related to an Egyptian monarch, the inscription 
by itself gives no precise indication of date. 

Mr. Kendrick observes that the character of the design is 
not inconsistent with a date in the reign of Muhammad ibn 
Qal&Tin, who was the most celebrated Mamluk Sultan of 
Egypt and has left his name on numbers of works of art. 
He is of opinion that it is not likely to be earlier, though it 
may possibly be later. 

He points out that there are two other silk fabrics known 
with the title En Nasir woven into them. One of them, 
a green silk damask in the Victoria and Albert Museum, was 
described in this Journal in 1906 (p. 395). It was found in 
Egypt near Asyut, and it bears the name of the Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Qala^ffn. The other is a brocade in St. Mary’s 
Church, Danzig, woven on a black silk ground chiefly in 
flat strips of gilt leather, with pairs of parrots in large polygons 
meant for circles, and Chinese dragons filling the intervening 
spaces (Lessing, Gewebe Sammlung, pi. 109). In this piece 
there occurs the title En NS,sir in a short inscription which 
is woven into the wings of the birds. 

Mr. Kendrick also remarks that all three stuffs are quite 
different from one another in colour and design, but all show 
a connexion with China. The Chinese origin of the pattern 
of the Danzig brocade is unmistakable, and there can hardly 
be any doubt that the weaver was of Chinese nationality. 
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Both, the green silk damask and the subject of the description 
in this article show clear traces of Chinese influence in their 
design, but it is doubtful whether the weaver of the damask 
was Chinese and unlikely that the weaver was Chinese in the 
other case. 

In a passage to which Professor Karabacek drew attention 
many years ago, Abu el Fida' (iv, 96) relates how he was 
present himself at Cairo in a.d. 1324 when ambassadors 
from Abu Sa'id, the Mongolian Sultan of Persia, brought to 
Muhammad ibn Qala’iin among other presents eleven Baotrian 
camels laden with stuffs manufactured in Abu Sapid’s 
dominions with Muhammad’s titles inwoven. The brocade 
at Danzig may well be one of these. 


Dated Inscription oe the Fatimid Period 

Inscriptions giving the actual year of manufacture are not 
at all common on Muhammadan textiles. The following occurs 
on a small piece of silk tapestry which was included in the 
recent Engel-Gros sale at Paris : — 


• ■ • 


1 . 

2 . 


A photograph of the stuff is given in Plate VI (a). The first 
line of the inscription consists of part of the bismillah, the 
second of the number 448. The number, which comes at the 
end since the second line is reversed and the bismillah must 
have been at the beginning, seems certainly to indicate the 
date. It corresponds with a.d. 1066. The year falls within 
the reign of the Fatimid Kbalif ElMustansir,and the character 
of the inscription is similar to that of others in the South 
Kensington Museum collection which bear his name. 

The Museum possess a fragment identical in ornament, 
which may possibly be a piece of the same stuff. This 
fragment is reproduced in Plate VI (6). Mr. Kendrick 
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lias kindly supplied the photograph and the following 
description : — ^ 

Museum No. 2117-1900. Saracenic silk from Egyp. 
2-| in. X li in. 

Warp : White silk ; 64 to 1 inch. 

Weft : Coloured silk (red, blue, yellow, green, white). 
Tapestry-woven : Vertical slits are not sewn up. 

From El-Kh4rga. Given by Eobert Taylor, Esq. 


DectmleVi 1931. 



JBAS. 1923. 


PLAT3S VI. 



iToface!D-i 08 . 







MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE CLASSICAL NAME OF CABCHEMISH 

A good deal of ink lias been spilled over the question of 
the name under which the city of Carchenaish was known 
to the classical world. Hitherto it has been assumed that our 
only authority for it was a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the reading and interpretation of which have been disputed, 
though it was clear to everyone who had no particular thesis 
to defend that according to the Latin historian the name was 
Mnus Vetus, the Ancient Ninus,’^ and that the city meant 
was the Biblical Carchemish. 

Last summer I was reading Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana and there came across a passage {Be YiL Ap, Ty. 
xix) which has been strangely overlooked, but which con- 
clusively settles the question. The statement of Ammianus 
no longer stands alone, but is supported by a Greek writer of 
the second century who (or his authority) was personally 
acquainted with the place. The passage in Philostratus is as 
follows : a(j)tKV€LTai €49 'Tpv Apxct>iap Nci^ov, ip y ayaXpa 
IBpVTac rpoTTov ^dpjSapop. ^'Eari Be apa To) rj Iva‘)^ov^ 
Kai fcepara rcov /cpord(f)0)V eicKpovet pt/cpd ml ohv /xeXXovra. 
^EvravOa BcarpilSopTL, ml ^rXelay ^vpUvtl Trepl rod ar/aXparo^} 
ij OL L 6 p€i<; ml 7 rpo(p^TaLi rrpoaecfioLrrjcre Adpi^ 6 op 

mr dp'^d^ ecj^rjv ^vvairoBpprjcrao oi^ ml ^vvepiropov ryepeadat 
T7)9 ^iXo€ro(f>La^ irdcrr}^, ml 'iroXXa rov dvBpOf; Bcaorcoa-acrdai. 
'^09 ivya(jdeL<i avrov ml ^r}Xd>aa<^ rP}^ oSov, icopeVf 
]l7roAAco/-'4e, oij puev Beep erropepo^;, €7^ Se aoi . . . (xx.) 
irapiovras: Be civrov<i 649 Tpv pearjv rchv rrorap^Vj o reXcovy^ 
6 iiTi^e^Xppevo^ rep Zev^pari irpo<; ro irivaKiov ^ye Kai 
ppcora o ri drrdyobev , , . rijv Be rcov nrorapoiv pecn]V o 
Tiypi^ (iTTo^aiveL ml 6 ’Ev(f>pdr 7 )^. 

Apollonius had been lecturing at Antioch, and as soon as 
the course of lectures was finished started for Mesopotamia. 
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On his way to the passage across the Euphrates at Zeugma, 
the modern Birejek, he arrives at the Ancient Ninus, where 
there was an image in barbarian style, representing 16, the 
daughter of Inachus. Small horns protruded from the 
shoulders, as it were just budding.” While he was looking 
at it and asking questions a certain Damis, the son of Ninis, 
strolled up to him, whom he had known previously ; in fact, 
they had studied philosophy together.^ Apollonius proposed 
that they should continue their journey together, and 
accordingly they passed on to Zeugma, where the custom- 
house ofiScer pointed to the tariff and asked if they had 
anything to declare, to which Philostratus replied : “ Yes, 
the wares, namely, of philosophy.” It will be noticed that the 
ride from the Ancient Ninus to Zeugma seems to have been 
a matter of a few hours only, and that there was no river to 
be forded ; consequently the Ancient Ninus must have been 
north of the Sajur. 

Dr. Hogarth has pointed out to me that the ‘‘ image ” was 
that which formed a landmark on the site before the mound 
of Carchemish was excavated by the British Museum in 1879, 
and is noticed by Pococke in the seventeenth century and 
Drummond in the eighteenth century, just as it was by 
Philostratus. But whereas Philostratus supposed what are 
really wings to be horns, Drummond imagined them to be the 
vestments of a Byzantine ecclesiastic ”. The monument is 
now in the British Museum, and represents the goddess of 
Carchemish, with an inscription on the back relating to the 
building of certain chapels and the like by a '' High Priest of 
Carchemish ” and '' King of the Kasians (or Kusians) of the 
Double-City” (Tyana). The notice of the image is an 
interesting proof that Philostratus or his authority had 
visited the spot. 

A. H. Sayce. 

^ Damis was apparently a native of the place, and his father’s name 
was derived from Nina, the eponymous goddess of the city. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF SATYAPUTRA 

In spite of the attempts recently made, it is to be 
regretted that the question of the identification of the 
Satyaputra kingdom (of Asoka’s Eock Edict No. II) 
still remains unsolved. Perhaps the failure is due to 
focussing attention on the wrong point. It is a mistake 
to suppose that etymological interpretations, however 
ingenious, would tlirow much light on a question like the 
present. The highly fanciful cliaracter of such interpretations 
is well illuvStrated in the recent attempt made by Mr. T. N. 
-Subramaniam {JR AS., January, 1922) to connect Satyaputra 
with the “ Ko.4ar ’’ of Kongu Desa on the ground that they 
are spoken of in literature as truth-loving people {satya = 
truth). Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s view {JR AS., 
1919, p. 581-4) that Satyaputra ( = satVjputra, or children of 
women who are saU or peculiarly chaste ”) refers to the 
Nairs of Malabar, might frima facie appear more plausible ; 
but it . would certainly puzzle very much those who are 
acquainted with the early history of Malabar. One cannot 
understand why Asoka took the trouble of devising such a 
fanciful name unknown to history, while in all other cases 
kingdoms and peoples were mentioned by him in their vrelh 
known names ! 

The legitimate approach to the question seems to be to 
inquire whether the name “ Satya had been formerly used 
to denote any locality or region on the West Coast. The 
ancient literature of that country must enlighten us on 
the point. Early Tamil works like ^ila'ppadigdmm and 
Pathupditu were composed on the West Coast ; and 
subsequently there arose agglomerations of Malabar legends 
such as Keralolpatti and Kerala-mdhatmyam. 

In at least two places in the Keralolfaiti reference is made 
to a locahty or kingdom called Satya-bhumi. The Keralolpatti 
is a legendary work of uncertain date, and though it professes 
to give a continuous history of Malabar from Para^urama's 
days, it is replete with anachronisms and inaccuracies, which 
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tend to discredit its historical value. ISTeverthelesSj there is 
no harm in relying upon it for topographical details of the 
kind we search for. The work exists in many versions, which 
are not all alike. The following page numbers refer to a 
printed copy (Basel Mission Press, Mangalore), published by, 
or under the supervision of the late well-known Malayalam 
scholar, Dr. Gundert. 

p. 33 : Then Vijayan Perumal erected a fortress at 
Vijayan Kollam. That place is called Satya-bhumi, 
because Arjuna, one of the Pandavas, performed 
austerities there for a long time.’’ 

p. 47 : The fortress of Valarbhattanam (and the country 
around) is called Satya-bhumi ; to the right of it stands 
the Cheraman fortress.” {The translation is mine,) 

The territory referred to in the above quotations corre- 
sponds to one of the ancient political divisions of the Malabar 
Coast, Viz. Ktopuka, which, according to Keralolpatti, 
extended from Perumpuzha in the north to Pudupatanam 
in the south (roughly North Malabar including a portion of 
Kasergode Taluk, South Canara). At some later period 
this , region came to be called (and a part of it is still called) 
Kolathundd — ^the Nad or Kingdom of the Kolathiri (or 
Kola) dynasty. Kola is perhaps the most prominent royal 
line of the Malabar Coast : various tdvazhis (or offshoots) of 
it ruled in former days, principalities extending from Elimala 
(the northernmost point of Malabar District) to Cape Comorin. 
Valarpatanam, mentioned above, was one of their principal 
seats, and a noted holy place of Malabar. The great royal 
family of Travancore, it may be mentioned, is supposed to- 
be a southern branch of the Kola line. 

We have, however, no evidence to affirm that the Satya- 
putra of Asoka’-s edicts was none other than the K5la dynasty 
noted above, except the fact that the country which once 
was called Satya (afterwards Kupaka and Kolathunad) was 
ruled in later times by the Kolathiris. We know also that this 
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dynasty is an ancient one, that it had a distinct existence as 
a kingdom, and that in certain literary records Chera and 
Kola are mentioned side by side, suggesting thereby that the 
dynasty at one time was independent of the Cheramans, to 
whom it subsequently became subject. The Chera dynasty 
originally ruled only Kerala proper — ^i.e. the country south 
of Kupaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti in Central 
Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of it lay the 
political division of MusMJca (South Travancore), which was 
then ruled by the Krishna- worshipping Ay dynasty of 
^epherd kings. But at some later date Kupaka seems to 
have shifted to the south, for in a later passage in Keralol- 
patti we find the name applied to the southern political 
division. This change perhaps synchronized with the 
migration of Kolathiris to the south and the foundation of 
the Venad (Travancore) royal family. The country around 
Attungel (south of Quilon), one of the principal seats of this 
latter dynasty, is usually called Kupaka in Malayalam poetic 
works. 

Even if Professor Krishnaswami is correct in interpreting 
Satyaputra as Sati-putra, it certainly is difl&cult to believe that 
the name refers to a people or tribe devoid of ruling power. 
We must rather look to some royal dynasty that followed the 
law of Marumakhathdyam, and such a family is the Kolathiris. 
So far as we know, the Chera royal hne was regulated by the 
ordinary mode of succession through sons, but in the various 
families of the Kola line property and title invariably 
descended in the female line. Kings were more or less like 
managers of their sisters’ estates. The Attungel family, 
before it merged in the principal Travancore dynasty, was 
always ruled by queens. Even now the queen-mother of 
Travancore princes is known as the Thampiiran (ruler) of 
Attungel. One would naturally be tempted to connect this 
dynasty with the '' noble kingdom ruled by queens ” 
mentioned by Megasthenes. Thus the above interpretation 
would very well fit in with the Kolathiri Dynasty, but this 
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identification, however ingenious, is rather suspicious, seeing 
that there is no further evidence of any dynasty or tribe 
having been called Satiputra either in literature or in 
inscriptions. 

We may therefore provisionally identify Satyaputra with 
the ruler of Satya Kingdom (probably Kolathiri), which lay 
towards the north of Cheraman’s kingdom (Kerala proper). 
Why the ruler is called Putra (son) is not evident. Kerala- 
putra is apparently the Sanskritized form of the Tamil word 
Cheraman. In Sanskrit literature Malabar is always Kerala, 
but the name Keralaputra is found, apart from Asoka’s 
edicts, only in Graeco-Roman accounts of India (Pliny^ 
Ptolemy, and the Periplus)^ and even there in distorted forms 
like Kerobothros (Ptolemy), Cselobothras (Pliny), Cerobothra 
(Periplus). Satya is not mentioned by these writers. Is it 
because Satya had in the meantime been swallowed up in 
the Chera kingdom ? Or because the Satya rulers had 
migrated to the south and become incorporated in the Ay 
political division mentioned by Ptolemy (Aioi) ? Very likely 
Satya was a small kingdom, and the importance it assumed 
in Asoka’s eyes may have been due to the spread of Buddhism 
and Jainism there. We know that both these religions 
gained a foothold on the coast before Asoka’s days, 
and possibly it was owing to this fact that Satya and Kerala 
are not mentioned among those to which Piyadasi sent 
missionaries for the conquest by the Law of Lharma ’’ 
(Rock Edict XII), while those are expressly named among 
the countries for which he made curative arrangements (Rock 
Edict II). 

P. J. Thoma. 

OXFOKD. 
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THE ANTHHOPOS ALPHABET 

In the couise of my remarks on Mr. A. B. Brown’s 
Andaman Islanders in the issue of April last, I noted that the 
Anthropos alphabet was not a happy one. I would hke to 
emphasize the point. A tree is known by its fruit, and putting 
the Anthropos alphabet to that test in a language all 
Englishmen know, let us see the result for ourselves. 

On page 1065 of vol. ii a specimen of “ Southern ” English 
is given, written in ‘‘ Anthropos I reproduce it here 
verbatim et literatim. 

3. Anglais (sud) 

727. ze san sez : 

mai neim iz san. ai em vend brait, ai raiz in lyst ; 
en wen ai raiz, it js d4i. ai luk in gt yo windou wid niai 
brait goiildn ai, en tel yii w^en it js taim tg get ap ; end ai 
sei, slaged, get ap ; ai dount sain fe yti te ]ai in bed en 
sliyp, b^t ai sain fe yu te get ap en wak eu riyd gn 

wok ebaut. 

- 0 

If anybody would like to argue that the above reproduces 
English correctly, I should like to join issue with him. 
E.g. the specimen begins with the sun says Here tlie is 
rendered by ze. Now, whether the z here is a misprint for 
z or not, I do not propose to admit, as an Englishman, that 
th in the is a z at all. Nor can I admit that the vowel in says 
is long. Why write e to represent it ? 

Next, I observe that the Anthropos ’’ ^ is made to repre- 
sent the sound of the vowel in ihe^ am, an, and (written both 
en and end), and at. It is also made to do duty for o in to 
(tg), for n in hut (bet), and a in about (ebaut). It represents 
also or in for (f e). As an Englishman I must mention that the 
true sound of the vowels in the, am, and, at, to, hut, and about 
is not by any means the same in all of them, even if spoken 
quickly so as to approach the neutral vowel. 

The Anthropos alphabet gets into further confusion still 
when it writes fe for /or, and thus fails to appreciate the liquid 
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r of Southern ’’ English. This failure to represent (i.e. to 
hear) the liquid r turns up in another form, and we find your 
written yo (as the American Negro pronounces it). Lastly 
this failing is found to produce a grotesque travesty of English 
by writing sluggard as sldged ! Now, whatever “ Anthropos ’’ 
may think, the liquid r of English is really audible to aliens, 
for the Indian languages trill or roll the r, and yet I have never 
seen an Indian, when transliterating or transcribing English 
into his own script, ignore the English r, although in speech 
he will usually trill it, as does the Northern ’’ Englishman. 
This means that the Indian hears it. Therefore it exists. 

The horrible form sldged reminds me that Anthropos is 
hazy as to the English neutral vowel u, because, besides bet 
for hut, it writes san for sun, slag(ed) for slug, and ap for U‘p, 
as if the vowels in sun, slug, up differed from that in but, 
A combination of this haziness as to the neutral vowel with 
the failure to appreciate the trilled r produces a true horror — 
wok for work ! Again, when the Englishman does trill his r; 

Anthropos ” is so upset that it invents a letter to 
express it. 

The English lisps ” the surd and sonant th (th as in thing 
and the respectively) evidently bother Anthropos ”, though 
they are common in many languages. Thus we find ze and 
jse for tTie, but wid for with. The Englishman’s spelling shows 
that he regards the sounds he writes as th as liquid forms of t, 
whereas the European Continental pronunciation and the 

Anthropos ” spelling show that they are regarded on the 
Continent as a kind of s and Shall we say as liquid hisses ? 

I perceive also n6im for name, dei for day, s6i for say, 
lyst for east, sliyp for sleep, riyd for read, windou for windoiv, 
gouldp for golden, dount for don't. As an Englishman, I am 
inclined to assert that the long vowels in name, day, say, 
east, sleep, read, window, golden, and don't are not diphthongs 
in the mouth of the man in the street. 

I further observe that although Anthropos ” writes 
sez for says, and raiz for rise, it also writes both iz and is for 
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is. Here ‘ there comes to the fore the well-known Mid- 
Continental confusion between surd and sonant, also 
observable elsewhere in the world. 

As regards English, then, the specimen is not only a travesty 
of the language, but it is also not even true to itself. It 
indicates an incorrect ear, and therefore shows itself to be an 
unsafe guide to the student. The question at once arises : 
what kind of a guide is it to the student in the case of other 
languages ? 

Seriously, if this is science, is it not better to continue to 
be unscientific, and to look upon the words of a language 
when spelt out on paper by native speakers as idiograms 
to be learnt, just as one has to learn the sounds that the 
spelling represents ? 

R. 0. Temple. 


SYRIAQUE ET NABATEEN ” ^ 

This note was written in a different tone and put in an 
envelope ready to be sent to the Editor of the Journal, when 
my eyes fell on the obituary notices in which the lamented 
death of M. Clermont-Ganneau, the scholar with whom it 
deals, was registered. With the words of praise lavished on 
him by Dr. Cowley I gladly join, and the two unfortunate 
mistakes — mistakes they are — ^found in his communication 
referred to above were doubtless committed by inadvertence 
and bona fide, because keen as his insight was in the domain 
of Semitic epigraphy, Syriac was not really a subject in which 
he specialmed. The present communication should be con- 
sidered in its way as a tribute to his memory, because, following 
the example of great men, he would have been the first to 
acknowledge and to correct an error into which he might 
have fallen : Errare Tiumanum est, 

1. The Syriac word or with the sense of 

sepulchral vault, funeral crypt is well attested. I need 
only refer the reader to Thesaurus, pp. 2330 and 2432 (where 

^ See the last number of JR AS, 1923, p. 263. 

JRAS. JULY 1923. 


28 
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written with a wdw or a f6), to Ando’s Slmtha (s.v. where 
written with a wdw or a fe), to Manna’s Vocabulaire, 1900, 
pp. 439 and 460 (where written with a wdw or a to 
Pognon’s Inscriptions Semitiques, 1908, pp. 16~16, 18, 43, 
104-5 (where written with a p6), etc. The nse of a wdw 
or a pi in this word is quite facultative, since both of them 
have the same sound (viz. wdw) according to the East Syrian 
way, where pi is pronounced like a wdw, as stated in my Syriac 
Grammar No. 3. In a note of my article I drew attention to 
the fact that some copyists have written the word with a pi, 
in the East Syrian way, but M. O.-G., by oversight, omits 
to say so, and writes : Tauteur embarrass6 par ce mot . . . 
propose de corriger graphiquement IAbQJ.” Eurther, in this 
part of my article I was dealing with the translation of the 
word that Mitchell has erroneously rendered into '' souls ”> 
and not with the orthography of the palimpsest of which I had 
spoken in an earlier part. 

2. The Syriac word cannot have the meaning of 

sepulchral vault ”, and I repeat here my warning against 
its registration in this sense by future lexicographers, and 
remind them that in the Ephremic text deciphered by 
Mitchell is certainly a misreading of The word occurs 

in two places where Ephrem is speaking of the natural element 
of some animals (pp. 40 and 73 of vol. i). In the first of them 
Ephrem says : — 

Because every entity which exists is contented if it is in 
its own place — ^because that is the place which belongs to its 
nature: as fish in water, as moles in earth, as worms in wood, 

. . Obviously we could not change “ as moles in earth ” 

Ir^OM ^*j) into '' as moles in the sepulchral vaults ”, 
without assuming that more than nine-tenths of the moles of 
the world are not in their natural element. 

The second passage of Ephrem is equally decisive : “If 
these fishes do not long to go up to dry land and to soil 
themselves in the mud and the earth (];£isoo) of the 
moles . . .” 
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Purtlier, I believe that I bave read all tte known Syriac 
works in print or in MS. found in the libraries of East and 
West, except a few insignificant and unpublished ones in the 
library of Mount Sinai, and I have never come across the word 
Ijao with the gratuitous meaning of “ sepulchral vaults 
and I promise my deep gratitude to any one who will show 
me this word with such an unnatural meaning. 

A. Minoana. 


NOTE ON ARAB PROVEBBS 
Maulawi Abd-el-Hai Sahib, Professor of Adah at the Osmania 
University College, Hyderabad, Deccan, has just published 
a specimen of a larger work on this branch of Arabic literature. 
The specimen consists of twenty-three paragraphs dealing 
with idiomatic expressions and proverbial sayings, based on 

the theme which in its various formations, and 

combined with other expressions, yield a variety of formulas. 
His abstracts are drawn from the Diwans of poets, as well as 
prose works on adah, even comprising comparatively modern 
writings. The pamphlet begins with a note on the phrase 

A>- jjl I , which, the author says, expresses purity of 

race and nobility of character. In explanation of this he adds 
that the Arabs, northern, as well as southern, were originally 
white, while their Abyssinian slaves were black. The variety 
of meanings found in these combinations is really surprising, 
because the average reader of Arabic texts has only a limited 
survey of such phrases in his mind. Particularly interesting 
are those expressions which allow opposite meanings, as e.g. 

is used for praise as well as blame. The author’s 

collection is illustrated by suitable quotations, but the material 
is not easily exhausted. It is rather strange that he did not 
quote the passages Qor. iii, 102 ; xvi, 60 ; xxxix, 61 ; and 
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xliii, 16. Wlien the larger volume appears it will form a useful 
reading-book for beginners in the study of Arabic literature, 
especially as the compiler’s explanatory notes are very helpful. 
Needless to say, many of his items are to be found in the 
dictionaries, yet to have them together on a small compass 
with comments is of distinct advantage. 


H. Hirsohfeld. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Indica 

1. Gesohiohte ber inbisohen Litteratur. Von Dr. M. 

WiNTERNiTZ. Dritter Band. 9^ X GJ, xii + 696 pp. 

Leipzig : Altenburg printed, 1922. 

The method of Dr. Winternitz is not that of Taine, who 
presents ns with a pathological study of a nation’s moral and 
intellectual life illustrated from its literature, nor that of the 
arid and inaccurate Brockelmann, who furnishes a skeleton 
composed of little more than names of writers and their works 
classified by periods and subjects, but a via media, in which 
the material is divided according to subjects but the skeleton 
is clothed with live flesh by giving in each section a lucid 
historical and critical survey of the literature embraced in it, 
illuminated by copious translations of excerpts and abstracts. 
Thus his Geschichte ” is not only a work of reference of 
enormous utility to students, but is itself literature of no mean 
order. The magnitude of the task which he has accomplished 
may be judged from the fact that the first volume saw the 
light in 1904, and the explicit felidier, on which we heartily 
congratulate him, was penned in October, 1922. The present 
volume, which deals with the greater part of classical Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literatui*e — ^namely poetry, drama, grammar, 
lexicography, philosophy, law, polity, erotics, medicine, 
astrology, astronomy, and mathematics — displays the same 
merits as its predecessors, notably wide knowledge, lucidity 
of style, orderly method, and above all calm judgment, which 
is indeed a rare and precious quality in a writer treading a 
path so beset with the darkness of ignorance and the ignes fatui 
of superstition and prejudice. The verdict that the Kautiliya 
Artha-sastra is probably not much earlier than the fourth 
century a.b. (p. 523) is typical of the author’s sane criticism. 
Perhaps he may be said to have slightly lapsed from his usual 
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caution in crediting Bhasa with the authorship of the recently 
published plays ascribed to him. But even here he accepts 
the attribution with a certain reserve ’’ (p. 184 ff.) ; and he 
adduces on p. 187 a number of facts which lead him to the 
just conclusion that Bhasa is not very ancient, and is 
nearer in date to Kalidasa than to A^vaghosa. One of these 
facts, from which he has not drawn all the inferences that it 
warrants, is that “ Bhasa in Pratima v mentions a Nydya- 
idstra by Medh&tithi, which almost certainly, in our opinion, 
is the famous Manu-bhd>^ya, a work that Dr. Winternitz him- 
self admits to be probably a product of the ninth century A.n. 
(p. 494 ; ct Jolly, Recht u, Sitte^ p. 31). The ascription of 
the plays to Bhasa in particular is really based upon the 
coincidence that one of them is called Svapna-vasavadatta ; 
but Dr. Winternitz himself shows that a coincidence of this 
kipd proves nothing, as he notices no less than three Kumara- 
sambhavas (cf. p. 198, n. 1). We therefore venture to hope 
that when he revises his book for its next edition he will 
realize that there is no good reason for attributing the plays 
to Bhasa in particular or to any other ancient dramatist, and 
will therefore treat them simply as anonyma.^ 

^ On the other hand he is perhaps a little too cautious in doubting the 
identity of Bhartyhari the poet with Bhartyhari the logician and 
grammarian. I-tsing relates that the latter became seven times a Buddhist 
monk, and as often lapsed. There is in this nothing essentially inconsistent 
with the experiences of the poet revealed in his verses, except that I-tsing 
represents him as a Buddhist and ignores his poems. A Chinese pilgrim 
might easily err in ascribing Buddhism to a non-Buddhist (the seven 
conversions and lapses are reminiscent of the tale of Cittahattha in 
DhammapadU’aU}i.f iii, 6-7), and the somewhat high-browed ” circles 
with which I-tsing held converse would pay little notice to a scholar’s 
poetical parerga. With these deductions, the story fully harmonizes with 
the poet’s character. Lapses from the religious life were common among 
bhaUaSf notably in the case of Mapikka-vachakar. The combination of 
parts is common in India : Caitanya gained some reputation as a logician 
before he became a religious singer and apostle, Srlharsa is as famous for 
his as for his Naimdhlya, and many respectable 

Jain divines have composed highly erotic poetry. 

We venture to append a few respectful adversaria, p. 40 : the sketch 
of the history of the Guptas needs some qualification since the publication 
of the Bamodarpur plates ; and it is perhaps going too far to say that 
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The only weak point in the book is the painful inadequacy 
of the treatment accorded to the vernaculars. Apart from 
a few passing references in footnotes, practically all the notice 
that they receive is an appendix of less than twenty-seven 
pages modestly styled Ein Blick auf die neuindische 
Litteratnr in which the ancient and modern literature of 
Tamil is allowed scarcely more than three pages ; those of 
Kanarese, Telugu, and Malayalam are dismissed with the curt 
statement that they are less important than Tamil ; and the 
Aryan vernaculars are treated with similar superficiality, 
except Bengali, to which are allotted twelve pages — out of 
which seven are occupied by Tagore. Great as are the merits 
of this work, it is not a '' Geschichte der vndischen Litteratur 

2. A Bibliography of EELiGioisr (mainly Avestan and 
Vedic). By Jamshedji E. Saklatwalla. 9| x 4, 
iii + 142 + xvii pp. Bombay, 1922. 

This book, which forms No. 3 of the Dorab J. Saklatwalla 
Memorial Series ”, is absolutely the worst and most 
unintelligent compilation that we have ever seen. None 
of the entries give adequate bibliographic data ; many of them 
are merely titles of books or articles without statement as 
to where and when they were published ; and in almost every 
line are to be found the grossest misspellings and misprints. 
One example will suffice : under the letter P we read Ptein, 
A. Sand-buried Cities of Khoton”. 

Kalidasa’s description of Ujjayinx in his MegJia-duta leaves no doubt that 
it was his home (pp. 42, 44). p. 146 : Gumani’s Upade4a-4ataka is not 
aus unhekannter Zeit stammend ” (see Ind. Ant., vol. xxxviii, p. 177), 
p. 203 : the statement regarding King Sudraka that his name occurs 
neither on inscriptions nor on coins ” is somewhat misleading ; a king 
named Sudraka is known from inscriptions (Ep, Ind. v, App. Kos. 642, 646), 
though there is no evidence to connect him with Sudraka of the 
Mrcchakatika. p. 213 : the name of the play should be spelt AbhijMna- 
iahuntalctni or Sakuntalcini. p. 267 : the dictum that the fable arose in 
literature itself, and in all probability belonged from the outset to Sanskrit 
artificial poetry”, may he right, but_the proof is lacking, p. 442: 
Anandatirtha is quite different from Anandagiri. p. 449: that "the 
Sahkhya-system originally is not based like that of the Vedanta upon 
exposition of Scripture, hut w'as attached later to the Veda and adopted 
into Brahmanism”, is quite possible, but it is not " certain”, pace Dr. W. 
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3. Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature. 

By Andrzej Gawronski. i + 80 pp. W 

Krakowie, 1919. 

4. Notes sur les Sources de quelques Drames Indiens. 

By Andrzej Gawronski. 9|x 6|-, i + 92 pp. W 
Krakowie, 1921. 

5. Notes on the Saundarananda. By Andrzej 
Gawronski. Critical and explanatory. Second series. 
9|x6i, 38 pp. W Krakowie, 1922. 

These little books form respectively Nos. 2, 4, and 6 of 
the '^M6moires de la Commission Orientale de TAcad^mie 
Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres M. Gawronski is 
a super-polyglot : he draws for illustrations upon the literature 
of almost every language in Europe and Asia, and the reader 
is somewhat surprised to find him refraining from quoting 
Chinese. The first book contains notes on Buddhacarita, a 
study designed to prove that at the time of A^vaghosa there 
existed at least. Book II of the Ramayana (but most probably 
the remaining genuine books also) in much the same form as 
it is known to us to-day critical notes on the printed text 
of the Jatakamala, observations on the relation of the 
Divy&vadana to A^vaghosa’s poems, and critical notes on the 
Saundarananda. These bear testimony to wide and careful 
reading and considerable ingenuity ; but in textual criticism 
M. Gawronski has something to learn. Several passages that 
he tries to emend are perfectly sound (e.g. his alteration of 
hurme yugacchidra ivdrnavasthah on p. 78 to Jcurme yugacclvit 
sa merely shows his ignorance of the common figure) ; in 
others his suggestions are often too daring to be probable, and 
it is only rarely that he convinces us. The second work consists 
of four essays, which are interesting, though some of the 
author’s views seem to us rather subjective. The first treats 
generally of linguistic and stylistic influences in Indian 
literature, and urges that, as is especially shown in its use of 
synonyms, Sanskrit is a dead language (a proposition which 
we think requires some qualification), and that therefore 
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Sanskrit anthoxs proceed rather by imitation than by inspira- 
tion. The second discusses the origin of Act iv of the 
Vikram6rva^iya ; it points out that the essential features of 
that play are found in the Sudhanavadana of the Divy^vadana^ 
and argues, not very convincingly to us, that Kalidasa drew 
his version of the story from a folk-tale, but at the same time 
was influenced by the Mystery-plays of the Krishna cult, as 
evidenced by the Gita-govinda. An appendix suggests the 
possibility that the f^akuntala also derived its plot from 
a popular form of the story. The third examines the influence 
of the Meghaduta upon the Malati-madhava, and the fourth 
proves the plot of the latter to recur in a Turkish folk-tale, 
which must hence be of Indian origin. As to the third work, 
it must be admitted that the unsatisfactory state of the text 
of the Saundarananda gives considerable scope to the 
emendatory imagination, and some of the author's conjectures, 
such as anrtdd in vi, 17, and cittdmhhasali in xvii, 45, are 
attractive. Others, however, are less happy, and some are 
quite needless, such as the alterations of vivartyarndnah in 
iv, 44, visay^u in xiv, 39, and vinigrhya in v, 47. Even the 
best of Sanskrit poets do not invariably write precisely what 
exacting critics like Dr. Gawronski would demand from them* 

6. Gaekwad's Okiental Series. Nos. X-XVIII, Baroda. 

6|x9|-. Bombay printed, 1920-1. 

The mere catalogue of these volumes — all of them ediiiones 
principes — vindicates that the treasures of mediaeval Sanskrit 
literature, far from being exhausted, are only half revealed. 
No. X contains (1) the Hammlra-riiada-mardana, an historical 
drama of considerable merit by a Jain divine, Jayasimha, 
glorifying the victory of Viradhavala over the Moslem invader 
Hammira and his success in dissolving a coalition of hostile 
kings, through the statesmanship of the famous brothers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala and the latter's son Lavanyasimha ; 
(2) the same poet's Vastupdla-Tejahpdla-praiasti, seventy- 
seven verses on the history of the Caulukya dynasty and 
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the family of Vastupala and Tejahpala ; (3) thirteen verses of 
a panegyric poem or stuti-kdoyani ; and (4) XJdayaprabha’s 
Sukrta-klrtti-kalldlim^ a poem of 179 verses on the same themes 
as No. 2, but carrying the royal pedigree back to Vanaraja. 
No. XI contains SocJdhala’s Udaya-sundan-kathd, a campu 
on a Jain legend. In No. XII we have (1) the Mahd-vidyd- 
vidamhana by Bha^ta Vadindra (Mahadeva), a treatise on a 
form of syllogism with commentaries of Anandapur^a and 
Bhuvanasundara, (2) Bhuvanasundara’s Laghu-mahd-vidyd- 
vidamhana, a short tract on the same, (3) Kularka’s Daiailokl- 
mahd-vidyd-sutra, aphorisms on the same, with anonymous 
commentary and Bhuvanasundara’s gloss on the latter. 
No. XIII is the first part of Prdclna Gurjara-kavyasangraha, 
a collection of old Gujarati compositions in verse and prose, 
chiefly on topics of Jain religion and legend, with a few 
Sanskrit pieces. No. XIV is a bulky work, the Jina-dharma- 
pratihodJia or Kumdrapdla-pratihodha of S5maprabha, de- 
scribing in Pralmt (Maharastri and Apabhram^a) and Sanskrit 
the history of the Caulukya king Kumarapala (with a sketch 
of his pedigree) and of the great Jain divine Hemacandra, the 
latter’s preachings, and the king’s conversion to Jainism, 
No. XV contains Bha-sarvajiia’s Oav^a-kdrikd, eight verses 
summarizing the theories of Pa^upata Yoga, with an anonymous 
commentary and appendices, including inter alia the Kdravana- 
mdfidtmya, the sacred legend of Karwan, where was born the 
famous Yogi Lakuli^a, the reputed incarnation of 6iva. 
A lighter vein is touched in No. XVI, the Sangita-makaranda, 
a work on music ascribed to the mythical Narada. No. XVII 
consists of a catalogue of the hbrary of KavindrS^carya 
Sarasvati, a learned Dekhani Brahman who flourished in the 
first half of the seventeenth century ; his collection, now 
unhappily scattered, was remarkably rich and catholic, 
embracing works on Vedic and other rehgious literature, 
law, philosophy, science, and belles-lettres, and seems to have 
included some very rare and valuable MSS. Last we have in 
No. XVIII the Vdrdha-grhya-sutra, a short code of domestic 
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rituals, which the editor ascribes to the first and second 
century a.d. A word of recognition is due for their labours 
to the editors, Messrs. 0. D. Dalai (who has edited Nos. X, 
XIII, and XV, and unhappily died before completing No. XI), 
E. Krishnamacharya (part of No. XI), Mangesh Ramakrishna 
Telang (Nos. XII and XVI), Muniraj Jinavijaya (No. XIV), 
R. Ananta Krishna Sastry (No. XVII), and R. Sanaa Sastry 
(No. XVIII). 

7. ^ri-Ballala-viraoito Bhoja-rrabandhah. Adapted to 

the requirements of students going up for the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the Indian XJniyersities. Edited by 
Pandit Upenbranath Vidyabhushana. 4th edition, 
7Jx5, xxvii 4-128 pp. Calcutta, 1920. 

Ballala’s romance is fairly suitable for use as an elementary 
Sanskrit text, and the present edition is a handy adaptation 
for the purpose. The English introduction shows an 
intelligent attempt to do justice to the pseudo-historical 
character of the work ; and the text, to which are appended 
notes in English and Sanskrit, is tolerably accurate, except 
for a few misprints. 

8. Notes oe a Study oe the PnELiMrN'ARY Chapters oe 

THE Mahabharata. By V. Vexkataohellam Iyer. 
6|x5|, 10 + 416 4- xv pp. Madras, 1922. 

This is a very ingenious attempt to disentangle by means 
of analysis and a comparison of the ancient Telugu version of 
the Mahabharata the diverse elements, original and spurious, 
which a succession of unscrupulous diaskeuasts have woven 
into the inharmonious whole of the Mahabharata. Many of 
the author's conclusions seem to he quite sound. His style 
is lively and interesting, and he has done well in calling 
attention to the Telugu version, for, as Nannaya. lived in the 
eleventh century and Tikkana in the thirteenth, their transla- 
tion throws valuable light on the nature of the text (or texts) 
upon which it was based. The book is one that will have to 
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be seriously considered wben tbe berculean task of con- 
stituting a critical text of tbe Mababbarata is undertaken in 
earnest. 

9. Selections eeom the Baudhayana-giihyapari&^ta- 
sCtra. Academiscb proefscbrift ter verkrijging van den 
^aad van Doctor . . . aan de Eijksuniversiteit te 
Utrecbt . . . door P. N. U. Harting. 9|x 6|, 
i + i + xxxii + 67 pp. Amersfoot, 1922. 

Tbe Pari^istas or supplements to tbe Grbya-sutra of tbe 
scliool of Baudbayana contain a number of rituals wbicb in 
character are midway between tbe old Vedic cults and tbe 
later or classical Hinduism, thus forming a transitional 
stage in tbe development of Indian religion wbicb hitberto 
bas not received adequate attention. Dr. Harting bas there- 
fore done well to publish these selections, which be has 
critically edited with an English translation and introduction. 
They comprise Pra^nas II, xui~xv, xvii-xix, xxii ; III, iii-x ; 
and IV, ii. Though the literary interest of these semi-Vedic 
and semi-Puranic rituals is slight, Dr. Harting is well justified 
in tbe assertion that “ they do help us to understand tbe 
develoj)ment of liturgy, and they bring some new facts con- 
cerning mythology ; and he bas performed his task as 
editor and translator with much skill and ample though 
unobtrusive erudition. 

10. La Bhagavadgita. Traduite du Sanscrit avec une 
introduction par Emile Senart. (Les Classiques de 
rOrient.) 9x5J, 38pp. Paris: Editions Bossard, 1922. 

No scholar is better qualified than M. Senart to present tbe 
Gita in a French garb, and it is almost superfluous to say that 
bis translation is worthy of him. The hand of the master is 
visible throughout the book. Perhaps he would have 
lightened the task of the student if he had furnished analyses 
of the often incongruous currents of thought of which the 
Gita is composed. In his thoughtful introduction, M, Senart 
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refuses — quite riglitly, as it seems to us — to accept theories 
like those of Garbe, which dissect the Gita with the scalpel 
of logic ; he regards it not merely as a handbook of the 
emotional religion of the Bhagavatas, but as un recueil de 
strophes et de morceaux que la tradition centrale de la secte 
a group6s autour de son id6e maitresse which is a somewha.t 
disputable proposition. Does he mean that the Gita is made 
up of a miscellaneous collection of largely anonymous verses 
expressing heterogeneous points of view on theology and 
philosophy, which have come together more or less by chance 
in Bhagavata circles ? Granting that the fervour of a new 
cult is quite strong enough to fuse various incongruous ideas 
together in its melting-pot, and that the inconsistencies of 
thought in the Gita are most naturally explained thus, we 
must still suppose that there was a writer, if not writers, of 
the Gita, a man or men who cast it into its present shape 
partly by incorporating old materials and partly also (though 
M. Senart seems to ignore this function) by paraphrasing anew 
current ideas. Such a man would not be strictly logical ; 
but he would not be a merely mechanical transcriber, and 
so one wishes to understand his intellectual position ; and this 
is the one point on which M. Senart does not enlighten us 
as fully as he might. 

This book, like the other volumes of the series to which it 
belongs, is defaced by dehberately hideous and clumsy 
woodcuts which have not the least suggestion of Oriental art. 

11. BhauavadgIta. By Dr. St. Be. Michalski-Iwiensk.1. 

Texte Sanscrit. 9x6, xii+4:8 pp., 2 plates, Paris: 

Varsovie, 1922. 

In this book, which forms No. 1 of the Publications de la 
Society Asiatique de Varsovie Dr. Michalski-Iwienski 
presents in romanized transliteration the text of the Gita 
from the edition of ScUegel and Lassen, with a few variant 
readings noted on p. 46. It will be very useful to young 
students, especially as it is fully punctuated and the combined 
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long vowels are marked by being printed in italics. He has 
added to it a preface which perhaps is hardly adequate as 
a critical estimate of the doctrines of the Gita, but makes 
amends for any deficiency in this respect by paying to its 
supposed merits a tribute of ecstatic admiration. After 
lamenting that it is not yet appreciated in Europe at its true 
worth, he proceeds : L’haleine puissante de Fiddalisme 

qu’elle exhale, Tenvol^e de ses id6es, la grandeur de ses 
conceptions, I’ampleur gigantesque de ses reves et de ses 
images, la beaut6 choisie de la langue, les ondes lumineuses 
de ses strophes, la simplicity avec laquelle elle rysout les 
ynigmes yternelles de Funivers, la sagesse, profonde et claire 
de son enseignement — tout cela fait que dans la litt6rature 
europ6enne on trouvera k peine une oeuvre qu’on pourrait • 
mettre a coty de Bhagavadglta.^’ Well, we must confess to 
some doubts. 

12. The NyIya-S'Ctras of Gautama, with the Bhasya of 
Vatsyayana and the Vartika of Uddyotakara. Translated 
into English with notes from Vachaspati Mishra's [sic !] 

“ Nyaya-Vartika-Tatparya Udayana's “ Parishuddbi 
(and Bodhasiddhi, Vardhamana’s Anviksanayatattva'- 
bodha), and Kaghuttama's Bhasyachandra. By 
Mahamahopadhyaya GAi^jroANATHA Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 
Indian Thought Series, Vols. ii-iv. 9| x 6|. Allahabad, 
1917--19. 

A melancholy interest attaches to these volumes. Indian 
Thought ’’ made its first appearance in 1907 under the able 
editorship of George Thibaut and Ganganatha Jha, and 
seemed to have before it the prospect of a long and prosperous 
career. The translations of philosophical works issued in it 
were uniformly goodj and the only point on which cavil could 
fasten was the detestable system of transliteration forced 
upon the series by some misguided and inconsistent enthusiasts 
for phonetic innovation, an example of which is furnished by 
the title of the present work above, in which the disagreeable- 
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ness of tlie system is alleviated only by tbe inconsistency witb 
which it is applied. And now Thibant is dead, and Indian 
Thought ”, after bravely living through eleven volumes, has 
also expired. The loss to scholarship is great. But the work 
achieved by the series is one of lasting merit; and of it 
'pars magna fuit the work of Ganganatha Jha. The stout 
volumes now before us are as good as anything that he has 
produced, and that is saying a great deal. Probably no 
European can approach him in the mastery which he vnelds 
over the rugged realms of Indian philosophy ; and in the 
mazes of the logic and epistemology of the ISTyaya-sutra and 
their commentaries he has had full scope for his skilL We 
congratulate him on the conclusion of his labour of love. 

13. The PADYACtrplMANi OE Buddhagho^acahya. Edited 
by (the late) M. Eanga Achahya, M.A., Eao Bahadur, 
and by S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A. . . . with a com- 
mentary by ... K. Venkatesvara Sastri and D. S. 
Satakopa Acharya. 9|-x 6, 5+2”f-6+ii+276+2dii pp. 
Madras : Government Press, 1921. 

This work— a Sanskrit poem in ten sargas on the legendary 
history of the Buddha, on the same lines as Asvaghosa’s 
Buddlia-carita, and proceeding as far as the conquest of 
Mara — was first brought to notice in the Bauddha-grantha- 
'mala, No. 2 (Colombo, 1908), which printed the text down to 
ix, 16. The present volume contains the whole text, as far 
as it is known, together with a Mha by two modern pandits 
which has the merit (somewhat rare in modern commentaries) 
of explaining clearly and briefly what needs explanation, 
without useless parade of erudition. The ascription of the 
poem to Buddhaghosa is evidently fictitious ; the style and 
vocabulary (which even includes ndsira, from the Arabic 
naslr) prove that even Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri’s assignment 
of it to the fifth-seventh centuries is too generous, and suggest 
a considerably later date. It is, however, free from the worst 
afiectations of later poets; though frequently inclined to 
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prolixity and tedious variations on commonplace themes, 
the author generally avoids excessive obscurity, and some- 
times succeeds in striking a pleasing and graceful note. Taken 
all in all, the poem is a meritorious contribution to Sanskrit 
literature. 

14. Die Supari^'ASAGe. Untersuchungen zur altindischen 
Literatur- und Sagengeschichte. Von Jarl Charpentier. 
9|x6J, 399 pp. Uppsala, 1921. 

In this work Professor Charpentier presents a critical text 
of the Suparnadhyaya with translation and exposition, 
preceded by a study of the literary character of the poem, 
which he assigns to the epic genus, and followed by an 
examination of the mythical elements contained in it. First 
he considers the Akhyana-theory applied to the Rg-veda and 
Suparnadhyaya, and then the Drama-theory ; neither of 
these, in his judgment, can be applied except to a very limited 
•degree to the Rg-veda. He next analyses the legend of the 
Supar^illdhyaya in detail, gives the text and translation of the 
poem, considers its relations to the other versions of the 
legend, and lastly studies its two main motifs, that of Kadru- 
Vinata and that of the churning of the Ocean, in the light of 
•comparative mythology. The work is scholarly and stimu- 
lating, and it will be read with interest even by those who 
do not share all the author’s opinions. 

15. Manduki Siksa, or The phonetical treatise of the Atharva 

Veda. Edited . . with an introduction, appendices, 

and an index [in Hindi] by Bhagavad Datta. 9 x 5J, 
pp. xTOi + 25, vi, vii. Lahorej 1921. 

16. Brihat Sarvanukramnika !] of the Atharva Veda. 
Edited . . . with an introduction and an index [in 
Hindi] by . . . Ramgopala Shastri. 9 x 5|-, xlii + i + 
204 -)- xxii pp. Lahore, 1922. 

17. The Rg-vedapratisakhya with the Commentary of 
U vATA. Edited . . . with introduction, critical, and 
additional notes, English translation of the text, and 
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several appendices by Mangal Deva Shastri, M.A., 
D.PMl. Part of tbe introduction. 10 X 6|^ 33 pp. 
Oxford : University Press, 1922. 

The Mandulci ^iksa is not a novelty, having been previously 
printed in Yugalaki^ora Vyasa^s ^ilcsdsangraha (Benares, 
1893), and the value of the present edition lies in the variant 
readings from three MSS. which it furnishes. The editor in 
his preface deals with some interesting points connected with 
this &ksa, e.g. its relation to the Rgveda-prati^akhya and 
Yaska, the age of the existing ^iksas, and the references 
found in Vedic literature to Manduka, the putative author of 
the Manduki. On the first problem his conclusion is that 
the basis of the Pratisakhya is earlier than Yaska, and its 
final recension later than his time, so that it quotes him (993) 
and is in turn quoted by him (105).^ He justly admits that 
the amount of original material in the Manduki is extremely 
meagre, the major part of its teachings being derived from 
other Siksas ; and he believes that the verse xvi, 7, which 
coincides with Manu ii, 218, was borrowed by it from Manu, 
but his view as to the antiquity of Manu is by no means in 
harmony with our western prejudices. Of greater importance 
is the Brhat-sarvanukramanika of the Atharva, which performs 
for the Fourth Veda the same function as is rendered to the 
First by Katyayana’s Sarvlinukramani. It is not altogether 
strange to students, thanks to the full notice in Weber's 
Berlin Catalogue, Bd. II, Abt. i, p. 79 (No. 1487) ; but the 
present edition is ampler than the MS. described by Weber, 
containing eleven patalas. The editor has given us in a long 
Hindi preface his views on the antiquity of the Vedas, and of 
the Atharva in particular (it is interesting and certainly new 
to us to learn that the Atharva had an influence on the religion 
of early Egypt, etc.), and on the canonicity of the Atharva, 
as to which he maintains that the term chanddmsi, commonly 

1 The evidence for the E-pr. quoting Yaska is not very convincing, being 
only the use of the definition samhita pada-prahrtih (105) — pada-prakrtih 
sa^dhita in Nir« i, 17, 

JRAS. JULY 1923. 29 
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imderstood to mean the Rgveda, denotes the Atharva like- 
wise. The introduction to the Prati&khya is a welcome 
promise, the sample of Mr. Mangal Deva Shastri's critical 
theory auguring well for his practice, and we look forward with 
pleasure to the publication of the rest of the book. There 
is ample room for a new edition of this ancient manual of 
Vedic phonetics, and the one thus harbingered seems likely 
to mark a distinct advance. 

18. Buddhist Legends. Translated from the original Pali 
text of the Dhammapada Commentary by Eugene 
Watson Burlingame. Harvard Oriental Series, 
vols. xxviii-xxx. lOJxTJ, 3 vols. Cambridge, Mass., 
1921. 

19. Buddhist Parables. Translated from the original Pali 
by Eugene Watson Burlingame. 9|- x xxix + 348 
pp., 1 plate. New Haven, 1922. 

20. Anubuddha Buddhaghosa Thera's Paramatthajotika, 
or the commentary to the Khuddakapatha. . . . Edited 
by . . . WELiPiTiYi Di^wInanda Thi^ra . . . revised 
by . . . Mahagoda Siri Nanissara ThiJra. 10 x 6|-, 
i+vi + 176 pp., 1 plate. Colombo, 1922. 

21. Bhadantachariya Buddhadatta Maha Thera's 
MadhuratthavilIsini, or the commentary to the 
Buddhawansa of the Khuddaka Nikaya. . . . Edited by 
. . . Yagirala PannInanda Th^Sra . . . revised by . . . 
Mahagoda Siri Nanissara Thj^ra. 10 x 6|, viii + 268 
pp., 1 plate. Colombo, 1922. 

Mr. Burlingame's sumptuous volumes are of first-class 
value as revealing the utmost inwardness " of Buddhism, 
for in these legends, fables, and parables we see the very heart 
of the religion, not as a group of somewhat elusive and 
imperfectly comprehended philosophemes but as a live force 
in the souls of men, firing their imagination with its ideals and 
winning their hearts with its message of love and charity. 
They show us Buddhism on its moral side, for better and for 
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worse — often cliildlike, sometimes childish and wrong- 
headed, but sometimes also profoundly sweet and noble, as 
in the stories of Vakkali and the Sick Monk told in the 
'' Parables The “ Legends ’’ are prefaced by an abstract 
of the legend of the Buddha, a summary of Buddhist doctrine, 
an account of the Dhammapada, the place of the latter in the 
Canon, its Atthakatha and its nature and structure, etc., 
followed by the captions of all the stories. The '' Parables ’’ 
(a slightly misleading title, for the book contains besides 
parables proper a number of simple legends, narratives, and 
edifying stories, and fables from hagiology and folk-lore) are 
drawn from the Vinaya, Jataka, and other books of the 
Suttapitaka, the Atthakathas of the Anguttara, Theri-gatha, 
Dhammapada, the Milindapaiiha, Chavannes' Cinq Cents 
Contes the Katha-sarit-sagara, Sutr&lamkara, and 

Divyavadana, with some mediaeval European derivatives from 
Buddhist sources. The other two volumes, which form 
respectively vols, xi and xii of the now well-known Simon 
Hewavitame Bequest, are also welcome additions to the 
library of the student of Buddhism, being full of valuable 
matter and excellently printed, 

22. AiCHYAisrA-SAMHiTA, Or Legends of Ind. Illustrating 

samples of ancient arts and science of India in her palmiest 
days. By Upenbbanath Vibyabhushae-a. 7Jx5, 

viii+169 pp. Calcutta, 1920. 

This is a collection of stories in simple prose and verse 
from the epics and other narratives, with English and Sanskrit 
glosses. It will be a useful reading-book for junior classes ; 
but we cannot agree with the Pandit in his opinion that his 
selections prove the ancient Hindus to have been '' thoroughly 
conversant ’’ with aeroplanes, cannons, dynamite, and 
scientific chemistry. The illustrations are rather feeble, and 
we have noted a few misprints, 

23. The Beginner’s Sanskrit Grammar anb Composition. 
Introductory and supplementary to the Elements of 
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Sanskrit Grammar. Published by tbe Calcutta University. 
... By Upenduanath Vidyabhushana. 4t]i edition. 
7Jx4f, xi+336 pp. Calcutta, 1915. 

The author’s method here, as in most of his other educational 
works, is practical and effective, though the book is not without 
a few slips. The rules of grammar are given mainly in 
Bengali, and exercises in English. 

24. A Manual of Higher Sanskrit Grammar and Com- 
position. By Upenbranath Vidyabhushana. Pts. 
I, II. 7ix5|. Calcutta: 1919,1921. 

The object of this work is to teach grammar and com- 
position by means of select aphorisms of Panini explained in 
Sanskrit and English, with illustrations from standard 
authors and appendices on the art of poetry and prosody ; 
and in carrying out this design the author shows considerable 
skill and much learning. The student who will have mastered 
this book will be thoroughly equipped for the study of Sanskrit 
belles-lettres on the lines of traditional pandit-craft. We 
must confess to an heretical belief that the orthodox native 
method of teaching grammar, especially that of the school 
of Panini, is exceedingly cumbrous and antiquated, and that 
the same results could be attained with half the labour if 
.a really scientific mode of exposition were followed. But 
so long as Hindus prefer the more laborious way, they cannot 
have a better guide than our author. 

25. Samskrta-patha-mala. .Sanskrit Reader. By Pandit 
Upendranath Vidyabhushana. Pts. I, II. 7Jx4|. 
Calcutta, 1922. 

Pt. i of this useful little work has reached the seventh 
edition, pt. ii the fifth, and it merits its success, for it marks 
a decided move in the right direction. The author teaches 
the elements of Sanskrit in a simple, practical manner, similar 
to that of Buehler’s Leitfaden, and uses for illustration passages 
from standard narratives, recast into simple form. 
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26. Sarala-paiJoatanteam, or Panchatantra for Beginners. 
By Upendranath Vidyabhushana. 7Jx4f, iv + 112 
pp., 7tli edition. Calcutta, 1921. 

A handy edition of the popular fable-book, simplified as 
to vocabulary and sandhi-ioirm, with suitable English foot- 
notes. 

27. Helmuth V. Gi/ASenapp, DerHinditismus : Religion und 
Gesellschaft im heutigen Indien. 9|x6|, xvi+505 pp., 
43 plates. Miinchen : Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1921. 

The attempt of Dr. v. Glasenapp to present a survey of 
the religious and social conditions which together compose 
the heterogeneous complex called for a lack of a better term 
‘‘ Hinduism ” has been remarkably successful. His know- 
ledge of modern conditions is extensive, and he fully realizes 
their organic relation to those of the past ; hence his book 
may be described as a general outline of Hindu religion, 
philosophy, and social life from the earliest times to the 
present day. After discussing India and the Indians and the 
nature and development of Hinduism, he treats of the subjects 
of religious thought (inanimate and animate beings, spirits and 
gods, etc.), religious literature, natural philosophy, moral 
conceptions, the philosophical systems, social life and worship, 
sects, and finally western influences. On the last-named 
topic, which includes the rehgious, philosophical, and pohtical 
movements of modern times, his survey is notably instructive. 
It shows no trace of political animus, and on the whole 
estimates the facts under review fairly and sensibly. Alto- 
gether the book is a good and useful one, and sound without 
being obtrusively erudite. Some of the paintings reproduced 
in the plates are excellent of their kind. 

28. The Soma Plant. By Sj. Braja Lal Mxjkherjee, M.A., 
M.R.A.S. 6|x9|, 9 pp. Calcutta, 1922. 

The object of this little essay is to demonstrate that the 
Soma plant of Vedic ritual is not, as is conomonly supposed. 
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the Asclejpias acida, but the Cannabis sativa or Indian hemp. 
The negative side of its argument seems to us rather more 
effective than the positive, and the author’s treatment of the 
literary sources is not always convincing ; but on the whole 
he makes out a case for hemp which deserves serious 
consideration. 

29. Annual Report oe the Mysore Archaeological 
Department eor . . . 1920-2. By Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasimhaohar, M.A., M.R.A.S. 3 vols. 13^x8^, 
Bangalore, 1921-2. 

Untoward and most regrettable circumstances have delayed 
the publication of our notices of the first two of these reports 
upon the well-nigh inexhaustible artistic and historical 
treasures of Mysore, and our review of them now must be 
briefer than they deserve. The Report for 1920 gives an 
account of several buildings surveyed or re-surveyed, notably 
the temples of Mysore, Koramangala, and Harihar, with some 
valuable observations on the caves of Karle, Elephanta, 
Nasik, Ellora, and other places of interest in the Bombay 
Presidency. Several important records are published for the 
first time with facsimiles, in particular two Ganga grants from 
Narasimharajapura purporting to be from the reigns of 
Sripurusa and ^ivamara, which appear to be genuine, though 
they do not throw much new light on the obscurities of Gahga 
history. As regards manuscripts, it is somewhat exciting 
news that the traditions recorded in Ganga documents to the 
effect that Madhava I composed a commentary on the 
Dattaka-sutra, and that Durvinita expounded Bharavi’s 
Kiratarjuniya XV, are to some extent borne out by the two 
discoveries recently made in the Madras Oriental MSS. 
Library, scil. of a commentary on two chapters of the Dattaka- 
sutra and of an Avantisundari-katha-sara, which in its preface 
states that Bharavi stayed at the court of Durvinita and was 
contemporary with Vispuvardhana (apparently the Eastern 
Calukya) and the Pallava Simhavisnu. The latter tradition, 
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though not necessarily of first-hand authority, well deserves 
consideration. The next Report is chiefly remarkable for its 
illustrations of some beautiful architecture at Belur and 
Halebid and for the publication of two Ganga grants, of which 
the first (purporting to be of Harivarman, in Saka 188) is a 
clumsy forgery, but the second (of Marasimha, in 6aka 884) 
has every sign of genuineness, and is of prime importance as 
a document of Ganga history, besides being a noteworthy 
specimen of Sanskrit composition. The Report for 1922, 
which is more slender, has a melancholy interest, for it is the 
last that will appear from the pen of Mr. Narasimhaohar, 
who has now retired from the office of Director of Archaeological 
Researches after a service of sixteen years. His record is 
one upon which he and his native State may well look with 
pride. He tells us that '' the number of new records deciphered 
and dealt with during this period was about 5,000, the number 
of Hindu, Jaina, and Muhammadan buildings visited and 
described more than 1,000, the number of coins dealt with 
about 4,100, and the number of palm-leaf manuscripts 
examined nearly 1,800 besides a vast amount of sub- 
sidiary work ; and how well the work has been done, with 
what massive and exact scholarship the Rao Bahadur has 
laid the foundations for the history of Mysore, is known to all 
students. We bid him in his official capacity a sorrowful 
farewell, with the earnest hope that his leisure may be as 
fruitful in scholarly achievement as his previous career. 

30. Bharat-kS Prachik RajavamS (Ancient Dynasties of 

India). By VisvEsvabnath R£xT. Vols. I, IL 7x5. 

Bombay, 1920-1. 

One of the most promising features in the development of 
modern India is the growth of a spirit of historical research. 
This jpurdtattvdHUsandhitsd^ though it is still limited to a com- 
paratively small band of scholars, and sometimes (as in 
Europe) is not q^uite as severely objective as stern criticism 
<iemands, is full of vitality, and has already produced fruits 
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of high, merit, which deserve sympathetic recognition by 
western students. Its literature, however, is nearly all in 
English, and hence the author of the present work has done 
wisely in writing in his native Hindi, for thereby he is sure to 
attract a larger number of his fellow-countrymen into the circle 
of his researches than if he had used English as his vehicle. 
The object of his book is to present in summary a history of 
the chief dynasties of ancient India as far as it can be 
determined, from inscriptions, charters, coins, and literary 
sources • and so far as the present volume goes, he has been 
thoroughly successful. He gives us in it- accounts of the 
Western Ksatrapas, the Haihayas or Kalachuris with their 
branch in Southern Kosala and the later Kalachuryas of 
Kalyani, the Paramaras with their branches in Kiradu, 
Danta, Jalor, Malwa, Vagar, etc,, the Palas, the Senas, and 
the Chauhanas with their offshoots at Ranthambhor, Chhota 
Udaipur and Bariya, Nadol, Jalor, Deora, Dhaulpur, and 
Bharoch. He also gives lithographic plates of ancient 
alphabets, which, though rather lacking in finish, are fairly 
accurate ; and a preface is contributed by Pandit Deviprasada 
of Jodhpur. The second volume contains chapters on the 
Kali-yuga, the Mahabharata and its date, and the early 
dynasties from the ^i^unagas down to the seventh century 
of the Vikrama era, including separate studies of the Buddha, 
Mahavira, ^ai^anka, Vikram^ditya, and the Vikrama era, 
Kahdasa, the antiquity of Indian writing (wherein the author 
champions the patriotic ’’ view, which does not convince us), 
and Indian historiography. Some of the English references 
might be more carefully printed : it needs a little effort of 
divination to recognize ‘‘ Briggs’s Eerishta ” in '' Brgg’s 
Faritets'’ (i, p. 298). The phonetic transliteration of 
European names into Indian characters is likewise not very 
successful, Megasthenes appearing as Maigesthanij, Menander 
as Minaindar, and Eudemus as lyudlmas. 
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31, Ksatriya Claims m Budbhist India. By Bimala 
Charan Law, M.A., B.L. 8|x5|-, ii+viii+218 pp., 
1 map, 2 plates. Calcutta and Simla : Thacker, Spink & 
Co., 1922. 

The Ksatriya clans described by Mr. Law are the Licchavis, 
Videhas, Mallas, Sakyas, Bulls, Koliyas, Moriyas, Bhaggas, 
and Kalamas ; and among these the Licchavis, as befits their 
aristocratic eminence, occupy out of a total of 218 pages 
138 pages, which deal with their name and origin, their 
capital Vai^ali, their manners and customs, religion, philo- 
sophical views, government, and political history, mainly 
from the references to them preserved in Indian, Tibetan, 
and Chinese literature. The other clans are treated similarly, 
in so far as the scantier materials permit. The book is useful 
as a painstaking collection of references, though from the 
standpoint of criticism it leaves something to be desired. 

32. Sarnath-ka Itihas. By Brinbavan Bhattaoharya. 
7Jx5, xii+177+xi pp. ; 6 plates. Benares, 1922. 

The author of this work has undertaken the task of narrating 
in High Hindi the history of the famous Buddhist sanctuary 
of Sarnath — ^the Isipatana-Migadaya of the Pali scriptures — 
from the earliest recorded times down to the present day, and 
he has accomplished it, on the whole, very well. Beginning 
with the Pali sources (in dealing with which he is not ex- 
cessively critical), he proceeds to trace the fortunes of Sarnath 
through the centuries as indicated by the monuments and 
inscriptions found there, which attest the rule of Asoka, the 
^uhgas, ^akas, Kusanas, Guptas, and later monarchs. He 
then gives a sketch of the excavations made at Sarnath, which, 
beginning from the casual vandalism of Jagat Singh nearly 
130 years ago, have gradually brought to light the ancient 
glories of the place ; and this is followed by an account of its 
monuments and inscriptions and of its present condition. 
The plates are of rather mediocre quality, and on the one 
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•depicting Asoka's inscription tke letters are almost invisible ; 
but in most other respects the little book is good and useful 

33. Vedic Antiquities. By Gr. Jouveatj-Dubreuil. 

7^X4|, 29 pp. Pondicherry, 1922. 

This is a short account of the author’s examination of some 
ancient rock-hewn graves in Malabar district, which appear 
to have preserved the characteristics of the Aryan tomb of 
the Vedic period, a hemispherical vault with a central pillar 
supporting it, which would seem to be also the fundamental 
design of the Buddhist stupa ; he connects this further with 
the Vedic house, and finds in the caves of Malabar even a 
survival of the Vedic agnidhriya. Whatever the ultimate 
solution may be, Professor Dubreuil deserves our thanks for 
the vigour with which he has carried out his researches and the 
suggestive answers that he gives to these problems. 

34. ViJAYA Dharma StFRi : His life and work. By A. J. 
SuNAVALA, B.A., LL.B. With a prefatory note by 
P* W. Thomas. TfxSJ, 85 pp. Cambridge. 

This is a biography and appreciation of a remarkable man. 
Vijayadharma Suri, by his combination of religious earnestness, 
force of personality, and learning, stands at the head of modern 
Jain teachers, and has done much to revive the spiritual and 
intellectual energies of his community. Not the least of his 
fine qualities is the broadminded scholarly spirit which enabled 
him to sympathize and collaborate with Western students 
in their researches in Jainism and its literature. Mr. Sunavala 
does full justice to his ndyaha. 

35. British Bharat-ka Arthik Itihas. 7^x4f, xxii + 216 

pp. Benares, 1922. 

This book is an abridged Hindi translation, by 
Mr. Kesavadeo Sahariya, of the late Mr. Eomesh Chunder 
Butt’s Economic History of British India, and forms No. 16 of 
the Jndna-mandala series. The much-discussed question as 
to the merits of the latter work need not be reopened here ; 
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suffice it to say that the present volume furnishes a handy 
Hindi summary of about half the bulk of the original. 

36. The Histoey oe the Beng-ali LAHaxJAGE. By 
Bijaychandea Mazumdab. Published by the University 
of Calcutta. 8f xSJ, xvm+298 pp. Calcutta, 1920. 

Mr. Mazumdar’s work on account of its learning, vigorous 
style, and bold deviation from currently accepted doctrine 
deserves a fuller notice than can be accorded to it here. 
Opening with a stout denial of Sir. G. Grierson’s theory of the 
origin of the Aryan vernaculars, he maintains their derivation 
from the Vedic language, and explains their variations as due 
to the influence of non- Aryan speech, mainly Dravidian; 
in particular, Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese are in his opinion 
all primarily evolved from one and the same Eastern Magadhi 
Prakrit, and the first two have been influenced in a secondary 
degree by Dravidian speech. We must, however, confess that 
the philological method pursued by him is not always wholly 
satisfactory ; undoubtedly many correct identifications are 
suggested, but on the whole his method of comparison is hardly 
adequate, many of the Dravidian words being wrongly spelt, 
and insufficient care being taken to trace modern words to 
their oldest forms. To us the most attractive chapters are 
ii-iv, on the names Vanga and Bdngld, the geography of 
ancient Bangla with the connected regions, Gaucja, Badha, 
and Vanga (though here, also, many assertions are made that 
need proof), vi, on Bengali phonology, and vii-ix, a fine 
study of accent in Sanskrit and Bengah and of the Bengali 
metrical system, which is of especial value as the author him- 
self has won high distinction as a poet in his native language. 
On the whole it may be said that the book is most stimulating 
and suggestive, and that it presents a remarkable mass of 
interesting facts relating to modern Bengali. The author 
has for several years suffered from total blindness ; that he 
should have struggled so valiantly against his affliction and 
produced a work of so much merit must enlist for him the 
sympathy of his readers and to some extent disarm criticism. 
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37. A Grammae of the Chhattisg-abhi Dialect of Eastern 
Hindi. Originally written in Hindi by Hiea Lal 
Kavyopadhyaya . . . and translated by Sir George A, 
Grierson. . , . Revised and enlarged by Pandit Locban 
Prasad Kavya-vinod under tbe supervision of Rai 
Bahadur Hira Lal. 9x6, ix + 225 pp. Calcutta, 1921. 

Although the literature of Chhattisgarhi is of no great age 
and contains nothing comparable to the great works found in 
some other kinds of Hindi speech, the dialect itself well 
deserves study. It is the chief tongue of a wide area, com- 
prising the districts of Raipur, Bilaspur, and Drug, together 
with the fourteen feudatory States in the Chhattisgarhi 
district of the Central Provinces, and is a vigorous and 
interesting speech. The author of this grammar, being himself 
a native and a contributor to Chhattisgarhi literature, haa 
been able to give a very clear sketch of the grammar of the 
language and also of its idioms, illustrating them by lively 
dialogues, proverbs, riddles, verses, and the stories of Rama, 
Dhola, and Chanda. Except for a certain number of 
unimportant misprints and inexactitudes in transliteration, 
the book is well produced. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Recent Works on Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula 

Inleiding tot be Hinboe-Javaansche Kunst. Door 
Dr. H. J. Krom. 10| x 7. Vol. I : xiv + 414 pp., 42 
plates, 1 map. Vol. 11 : xi -f 338 pp., 68 plates. 
’s-Gravenhage : Martinus Nijhoff, 1920. 

The late head of the Archaeological Department of the 
Dutch East Indies is to be heartily congratulated on the issue 
of this fine work, the outward appearance of which, with its 
admirable printing and beautiful illustrations, fitly matches 
the intrinsic value of its literary contents. We have here, 
for the first time, an adequate account of the development of 
Indo- Javanese art (i.e., in the main, architecture and 
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sculptuie), an art wMcli, while undoubtedly originating from 
Indian inspiration, nevertheless evolved, on lines of its own, 
into forms of great beauty, unsurpassed and perhaps un- 
equalled in India proper, especially as regards the tasteful 
treatment of its decorative features. 

The bulk of Dr. Krom’s work consists of accurate and 
critical accounts of the individual monuments (mainly temples) 
in their general chronological order. But these are preceded 
by chapters on the history of archseological research in Java, 
the history of Java in its Hindu-Buddhist period, the religions 
illustrated by the monuments (i.e. mainly Sivaism, and 
Mahayana Buddhism), the origin and technique of Javanese 
art, and other introductory matters, while the concluding 
chapters deal with the spread of this art eastwards and west- 
wards, into Bali, Sumatra, etc., and with the minor depart- 
ment of metal work. Needless to say, the treatment of the 
historical part is up to date, and is remote toto ccelo from the idle 
tissue of legends which passed for history in the time of 
Raffles, a century or more ago, and which still influences some 
English writers who have read Raffles but will not trouble to 
read Dutch. In chapter iii I note some very useful 
descriptions of the iconographical details of posture, emblems, 
etc., characteristic of the several Hindu divinities, Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, etc. Bibliographical lists appended to most of 
the chapters facihtate the student’s access to the large 
scattered literature that has accumulated on the subject of 
the Javanese monuments. 

The author’s general conclusions are summed up in asserting 
(1) the essential unity of Javanese art, and (2) its relative 
freedom, within certain wide limits, of development 
according to the desires of the individual artists. 

Peeak Malay. (Papers on Malay Subjects : Second Series.) 

' By C. 0. Beown. 10^x 7, xv+lOb pp. Calcutta: 
published for the Committee for Malay Studies, Federated 
Malay States, and printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
1921. 
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Texts as materials for the study of the local Malay dialects 
of the Malay Peninsula have long been a desideratum, and here 
we have an excellent beginning, consisting of twenty-nine 
dialogues in Perak Malay, racy of the soil, with Standard 
Malay and English versions added by Mr. Brown, who is also 
responsible for nine of the originals. The rest were written 
for him by local Malays, including amongst others the Sultan 
of the State, so there can be no doubt as to their repre- 
sentative character. Mr. Brown’s introduction explaining the 
peculiarities of the Perak dialect is also very valuable, but 
suffers from ambiguity in some of its phonetic statements. 
For example, we are left in doubt whether the r in such 
dialectic pronunciations as dengor, dangor (p. xii), and fihior 
(p. xiii) is really an r at all, or (if so) what kind of r. To 
say that the final syllables of these words rhyme with for ” 
(or yore ”) does not settle the point : is the reference to 
Southern English, or some other, pronunciation ? If the 
former (which has no final r sound), how is that to be reconciled 
with an alleged similar pronunciation of hedengoran (where, 
surely, there is a real r) ? And if a pronunciation with 
a genuine final r really is intended, does such sound actually 
occur in dangor (= Standard dangau) ? It seems improbable. 
In the representation of dialects, phonetic precision is a 
primary essential. 

Eataloo des Ethnooraphisghen Reichsmuseums. 
Band xvi. Celebes. I. Siid-Celebes. Erster Teil. Von 
Dr. H. H. JuYNBOLL. lO^-xT*!, xvi+145 pp., 10 plates. 

• Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1922. 

This volume continues the admirable catalogue of the 
riches of the Dutch Ethnographical Museum and illustrates 
the material culture, arts and crafts, etc., of the Bugis and 
Macassar peoples of Southern Celebes. 

Win Mensohen der Indonesischen Eree. II. Der Sinn 
fiir das Wahre, Gute und Schone in der indonesischen 
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Volksseele. Von Renward Bbandstettbb. 8|x6, 
27 pp. Luzern : E. Haag, 1922. 

In this second part of the above-named monograph 
Dr. Brandstetter pursues, with his usual acumen and scholar- 
ship, the study of the psychological attitude of the primitive 
Indonesians towards ethical and aesthetic concepts, so far 
as it can be inferred from an investigation of their languages 
and literatures. It is unnecessary to emphasize the amount 
of learning and research involved in the making of this little 
work : the examples are drawn from a large number of 
Indonesian languages, and the analogies with parallel 
phenomena in the Indo-European family are of great interest. 


Verspreide Geschriften. By H. Kerft. 9 vols., 9|x6J, 
pp. x+319, viii+320, viii+323, viii+344, viii-|-323, 
viii+319 (with three folding tabular forms and four 
epigraphic facsimiles), viii+320 (with 1 map, 2 plates, 
1 folding and 24 other epigraphic facsimiles), viii+324 
(with 1 folding facsimile of MS.), viii+316. ’s-Graven- 
hage : Martinus Nijhoff, 1913-20. 

It is impossible for any one person to do justice to the 
multifarious contents of these fine volumes : the late Professor 
Rern’s versatility altogether precludes any such attempt as 
that, for he was familiar with an enormous number of different 
subjects. To speak first of languages, Sanskrit, Pali, ancient 
and modern Javanese, Malay, and a large number of the 
languages of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia were at his 
fingers’ ends, and he wrote about them with apparently equal 
facility and almost equal precision and elegance in Dutch, 
French, English, and German. His translations from Russian 
and his citations from ancient Irish and from Hungarian (to 
mention only these) testify to his wide acquaintance with 
the languages of Europe as well. But his work was by no 
means exclusively linguistic. The ancient Indian literatures. 
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philosophies, and religions, especially Buddhism, were 
favourite subjects for his handling, the science and art of 
epigraphy was a tool that he wielded with uncommon skill, 
and his intimate acquaintance with Indian prosody stood him 
in good stead in the critical editing of metrical texts. 

In several of these departments of research he was a pioneer, 
and it may be doubted whether anyone else, even in such a long 
lifetime as he enjoyed, could have done so much original work 
on so many difierent lines as he was able to accomplish. It 
is quite out of the question that I should even attempt to 
appraise all these various achievements : it would require the 
joint efforts of a fairly large committee of specialists to do any- 
thing of the kind at aU adequately. For the most part I must 
confine myself to a bare mention of some of the more important 
contents of these volumes, particularly in so far as they lie 
outside the limited sphere of my own studies. Such, for 
example, in vols. i and ii are the translations of the Yogaydtrd 
and BrJiat-Samhitd of Varahamihira, two works of a more 
or less astrological character (with a preface to the second 
one in vol. iv), besides a number of essays and miscellaneous 
papers on Indian subjects ; in vol. hi certain Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions of Camboja which Kern was the first to identify as such 
and to decipher, thereby opening out a path for the French 
scholars who so ably followed him ; and in vols. vi and vii a 
number of Sanskrit inscriptions of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

Of his great work in contributing to the foundations of 
Indonesian comparative philology I have already had occasion 
to speak in this Journal (Jan., 1918, pp. 183-4), and to avoid 
repetition I merely refer to those pages, though they do not 
profess to give anything like an exhaustive statement of the 
results achieved by Kern in this important hne of research. 
He supplemented the dissertations there alluded to by a 
number of other articles and papers, and in copious notes on 
various texts and inscriptions he continually contributed fresh 
material towards the building up of the comparative philology 
'Of the Austronesian family of languages. With this great 
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work kis name will always remain associated as a pioneer and 
co-fonnder. I can only mention kere kis valuable De Fidji- 
taal vergeleJcen met hare verwanten in Indonesie en Polynesie 
(in vols. iv and v), TaahergeUjkende verhandeling over ket 
Aneityumsch, Met een Aanhangsel over het hlankstelsel van 
het Eromanga (vol. v), Over de verhouding van het Nufoorsch tot 
de Maleisch-Polynesische talen, Klanhwisseling in de Mdleisch- 
. Polynedsche talen, Taalhundige gegevens ter hepaling van het 
stamland der Maleisch-Polynesische volken, Sawuneesche 
Bijdragenj and Over de taal der Jotdfa^s aan de Humloldt-haai 
(vol. vi). Tkese and kis skorter contributions constitute 
an ordered mass of materials in support of tke conclusions 
wkich ke drew from tkem witk an acuteness and sobriety of 
judgment tkat was all kis own. 

Kern’s epigrapkic work includes a number of inscriptions in 
Old Javanese (vols. vi and vii) and also a non-Javanese inscrip- 
tion of tke seventk century, being nearly tke oldest dated 
record in any Indonesian tongue. It is in a language closely 
akin to Malay, but contains many peculiar forms and a good 
deal that even its learned editor could not interpret. Among 
tke Old Javanese texts (other than inscriptions) witk trans- 
lations and notes contained in tkese volumes, special mention 
must be made of tke Wrtta-Sancaya (vol. ix), a treatise on 
prosody in tke form of a poem embodying a romantic story. 
It was originally published as long ago as 1875 witk tke text 
in tke Javanese character, but appears here in a Romanized 
version. Tke work is of interest both as a specimen of Old 
Javanese and as illustrating many metres, of which some have 
apparently not been found in Indian literature. Kern’s 
grammatical notes on Old Javanese (in vols. viii and ix) were 
unfortunately never completed. They remain as a sure 
foundation for further work on tkat difficult subject, but it 
will be no easy matter to find a scholar who is fully competent 
to raise tke missing superstructure and finish the plan in itg 
entirety. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting item of this great 
JEAS, JULY 1923. 30 
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collection is the Javanese poem NdgaraJcrtdgama (vols. vii and 
viii) to the translating of which Kern devoted the greater 
part of the last years of his life. The Ndgarahrtdgama dates 
from A.r>. 1365, and its language, while not so archaic as that 
of the early Javanese inscriptions, presents many difficulties, 
particularly as there is only one MS. of it, which in a good many 
places is clearly corrupt. It is, however, a most important 
historical document. The light which it throws on social, 
political, and religious conditions in the Java of the fourteenth 
century makes it an invaluable record. We see portrayed 
before us a social structure organized as a feudalized monarchy, 
permeated with the Indian system of caste, and under the 
all-pervading influence of two great Indian religions, Hinduism 
and Mahayanist Buddhism. The syncretism and mutual 
tolerance of the two creeds went so far that several of the 
Javanese kings lived and died as avowed adherents of both 
religions. The country was full of the shrines and monasteries 
of the two faiths, all being equally in the enjoyment of State 
protection and patronage. Some of the Buddhist sites were 
in the possession of the regular monks (kawinayan), others 
were held by a kind of secular clergy of the Tantric school 
(kahajmdharan). The Hindu sacred places included the seats 
of Brahman ascetics (Icaresyan) and of Vaishnava and Saiva 
votaries. 

There is a curious account of a irdddha ceremony held at 
the capital in 1362, which seems to have partaken of some .of 
the characteristics of a spiritualistic stance ; and a highly 
conventionalized description of a royal hunting expedition, 
wherein the beasts are pictured as meeting in council under 
the chairmanship of their king {mrgendra, here, no doubt,, 
the tiger) in order to decide what tactics they are to adopt. 

As is generally known, the poem contains a long list of 
countries overseas which the J avanese monarch claimed as his 
vassals, besides others with which he had friendly relations, 
and there are notices of traders and ecclesiastics coming 
to Java from various parts of India and Indo-China : 
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Jambudwipa Kamboja Cina Yawana len Cempa 
Kainnatakadi Goda mwang Syangka/’ We have also 
many topograpHcal details relating to tke capital, MajapaMt, 
and to Eastern Java in general, tbe latter being mainly in 
connexion with several tours made by tbe king in various 
years. There is a good deal of information about tbe several 
members of tbe royal family ; and tbe history of tbe country 
from the end of tbe twelfth to tbe middle of tbe fourteenth 
century is illustrated by many particulars amending, con- 
firming, or amplifying tbe information derivable from tbe 
later prose chronicle known as tbe Pararaton. 

Tbe author, whose name (or title) Prapanca harmonizes well 
with tbe prolixity of bis style, was a Mabayanist Buddhist 
bolding a high position in tbe hierarchy and was apparently 
also a kind of poet laureate. His poem illustrates a wealth 
of Indian metres and overflows with words of Sanskrit origin. 
Artificial as tbe work is, it betokens a refined and elaborate 
literary culture and is a striking example of tbe way in which 
Indian models were imitated by tbe mediaeval Javanese. In 
view of its importance, tbe labour devoted to its elucidation 
by its learned translator must be regarded as well spent. 

I pass over many minor articles, merely adding that the 
collection has been brought up to date by tbe addition of new 
footnotes from the band of tbe author, and since bis lamented 
death to some extent by annotations made by tbe editor, and 
that tbe volumes are admirably printed and got up. Tbe 
only thing I regret is that there are not more epigrapbic 
facsimiles and that those which are given do not always 
reproduce tbe whole text of tbe record which is dealt with. 


Veespeeide Gbschriften. Tiende Deel. By H. Kern. 
9| X 6J, vii + 324 pp., 1 MS. facsimile plate. 
’s-6ravenbage : Martinus Nijboff, 1922. 

Tbe contents of this volume of Professor Kern's writings 
consist of various studies on Old and Modern Javanese 
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literature and on the languages and scripts of the Philippines. 
The most valuable, perhaps, are De legende van Kunjaraharna, 
the Dutch translation of Cantos I-VI of the Old Javanese 
Rdmdyana, and Eene Indische sage in JavaanscJi gewaad. 
But the lists of Sanskrit loanwords in tlie Tagala and Bisaya 
languages should also be of interest to the Indianist as evidence 
of the eastward spread of Indian civilization. 


Mutteeeeoht und Kobfjagd im westliohen Hinteeindien. 
Von Dr. Robeet Heine-Geldeen. (Sonderabdruck aus 
Band lt der Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Geselh 
schaft in Wien.) llx7J, 36 pp., 1 map (in the text). 
Wien : Im Selbstverlage der Anthropologischen Geselh 
schaft, 1921. 

The author discusses, and disposes of, the supposed intimate 
relation between matriarchy and headhunting in the Assam- 
Burma region, and utters a salutary warning against the too 
readily made assumption that aggregates of cultural elements 
necessarily form a genuine unitary complex of a coherent and 
consistent kind. As he points out, it may well be that their 
several elements represent importations brought in at different 
periods (and, it may be added, from different quarters), and 
having no essential connexion with one another. This 
(amongst others) is a question that lies at the root of 
anthropological method, and the mere layman may venture to 
doubt whether the new school of cultural anthropology has 
yet discovered a sure and certain foundation of first principles, 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Buddha in dee Abendlandischen Legends. By Heineioh 
G tJNTER. 7x4|, 306 pp. Leipzig : H. Haessel, 1922. 

The author of this interesting work, well known by his 
researches on the Cliristian legends of the Middle Ages, is 
himself no indologist ; but he is remarkably well read in the 
literature dealing with Buddhist lore, and has, moreover, had 
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the assistance of two most distinguished scholars, Professors 
Garbe and Hertel. The scope of the work is a wide one : 
the author has carefully sifted the Apocryphal Gospels, the 
Physiologus, the whole of the mediaeval legends and lives of 
the saints, etc., as regards possible influences from the Far 
East. The results are nearly wholly negative, as to him 
Barlaam and Joasaph remains the one undeniable example of 
Buddhist tradition in Western garb.^ They are, unfortunately, 
far too negative, and there seems to be little reason to look 
upon them as in any way conclusive. 


St. Thomas, the Apostle, in India. By F. A. D’Cnuz. 

8Jx5J, 70 pp., 24 plates. Madras : Hoe & Co., 1922. 

This is a vigorous attempt to uphold the tradition according 
to which St. Thomas was martyred at Mailapur in South 
India. Unfortunately anything like proofs of the authenticity 
of this time-honoured tradition are not forthcoming, and the 
whole problem remains a matter of faith rather than one of 
scientific research. All that can be said is that if there were 
to be any hope of progress the investigation would have to 
follow lines wholly different from those adopted by the author 
of this little book. 


The Madhyama VyIyoua. A drama composed by the Poet 
Bhasa ; translated from the original Sanskrit with 
Introduction and Notes by the Eev. Ernest Paxton 
Janvier. 9|-x6|, 44 pp. Mysore: Wesleyan Mission 
Press, 1921. 

A notice of this pamphlet will chiefly be of interest as a 
contribution to the rapidly increasing Bhasa bibliography. 
By itself the work is rather insignificant ; the introduction 
offers little of interest, and there are several slips in the 
translation and notes. 

1 The author apparently has not noticed the recent theory of M. 
Alfaric on Barlaam having reached, the West by Manich£ean transmission. 
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Tales of Old Sind. By C. A. Kincaid. 10|^x8|, 140 pp., 
8 plates. Oxford : University Press (Humphrey 
Milford), 1922. 

This nicely printed and well-illustrated volume gives a 
translation of fourteen tales, only one of which seems to 
have been formerly made known to English readers. As the 
author himself points out, they are of different origin, some of 
them belonging to the Panjab and Rajputana rather than to 
Sind. The student would, perhaps, have welcomed a some- 
what more detailed information concerning the sources of 
these^ tales ; but, quite apart from this, it is only fair to 
admit that Mr, Kincaid has here given us a pleasant and by 
no means unimportant contribution to Hindu folk-lore. 


Des ViSvanatha Panoanana Bhattaoarya Karikavali 
MIT DES VeRFASSBKS EIGENEM KoMMENTAB 
SiDDHANTAMUKTAVALI AUS DEM SANSKRIT tJBERSETZT. 

Von Otto Strauss. 9x6, xi+133 pp. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1922. (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes XVI : 1.) 

In his preface Dr. Strauss tells us that in preparing this 
translation he was at one time able to consult a Calcutta 
pundit but that, owing to the outbreak of the war, he had to 
give up his work for an indefinite time. In spite of these 
difficulties, and though he has unfortunately not been able to 
get his own extensive notes printed together with the trans- 
lation, it seems obvious that he has given us a very useful and 
trustworthy translation of Vi^vanatha’s Karikavali and its 
commentary. He has put it as his goal to give a German 
text which, carefully studied, would give the student a fair 
idea of the Sanskrit original, and it may at once be admitted 
that he has succeeded very well in this. It is to be hoped 
that he may be able to publish his notes on the text later on. 
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The Pali Text Society’s PallEnglish Digtiohary. 
Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and William Stbde. 
Pt. I (A); II (A-O). ll|-x9J, 174 pp. CMpstead^ 
Surrey : Published by the Pali Text Society, 1921-~2. 
The need for a new, up-to-date dictionary of the Pali 
language has for years been more and more sorely felt by all 
students in the field of Buddhism, Indian languages, etc. 
The work of Childers still remains an admirable one, and some 
of his achievements are perhaps not to be superseded or 
have, at any rate, not yet been superseded ; but the fact 
that such a vast amount of Pali literature, only a- diminutive 
part of which was known to Childers, has during recent times 
been made accessible to students makes it more or less an 
impossibility to pursue researches in Pali with the single aid 
of that dictionary, be it ever so excellent. 

Several efiorts in the direction of a new lexicographical 
survey of the Pali language seem to have been made by 
various scholars, efforts that have, for one reason or another, 
come to nothing. It was therefore with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that students greeted the issue during the autumn of 
1921 of the first part of The Pali Text Society's Pali-English 
Dictionary under the chief editorship of Professor Rhys 
Davids, whose fame as one of the main authorities on Pali 
lore is too well established to be dwelt upon here even with 
one word. With laudable speed this fascicle was followed 
within less than a year by a second one, which brought to an 
end the Pali words beginning with vowels. 

That all available sources of Pali lexicography have been 
thoroughly sifted by Professor Rhys Davids and his assistant, 
Dr. Stede, there is little reason to doubt, and one may feel 
well convinced that no objections as to the completeness of 
the work can reasonably be raised. One might perhaps have 
hoped that some more light would have been shed on certain 
dubious passages in the Pali scriptures, but such a suggestion 
cannot be taken for a criticism as the present writer is not 
prepared to state to what extent that would really have been 
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possible. Anybow, it seems quite obvious that this dictionary 
offers to tbe student a means of safe guidance tbrougb the 
tangled mass of works composed by tbe Ceylonese Buddhists. 

There is, however, one objection to this dictionary that 
ought to be strongly emphasized, and that concerns the 
etymological part of the work. We learn from the preface 
(p. viii) that this belongs to the domain of Dr. Stede ; and 
considering the works of which, according to the bibliography, 
he has availed himself in achieving his task, the way in which 
it has been achieved may perhaps appear to be less astonishing. 
The books consulted in reference to Sanskrit are Aufrecht’s 
edition of Haldyudha, Uhlenbecks Etymologisches WdrterbucJi, 
which should certainly be used by no critical scholar, and 
Grassman’s Big-Veda Dictionary ; together with Brugmann’s 
Kurze vergleichende Orammatih and Walde’s Etymological 
Dictionary of Latin, which are both admirable works but give 
little of Sanskrit except the household and partly incorrect 
store of etymologies ; these are the sources from which Dr. Stede 
has drawn his main information concerning the vastest and 
etymologically most ill-treated of Indo-European languages. 
The absence of a Sanskrit grammar and dictionary from the 
bibliography would mean nothing if well-nigh every page of 
the work did not witness that they have, incredible as it may 
sound, apparently not been used. 

The result is that the etymological part of a great number 
of articles is such that it ought not to appear in any scholarly 
work, leave alone a dictionary of this scope and importance. 
Lack of space prevents me from going into details ; but articles 
like allhuta, abhijjhdl^, amacca, dbhassara, dluka^, ucca, 
ussolhi, etc., are certainly amazing, to use a very moderate 
expression. A discussion like that given under ogamana 
(cf . also otdra and ovaraka) can be of no use whatever, and one 
feels somewhat bewildered to learn that dracaydracayd (if that 
be the correct reading) is a gerund or ablative form ’k To 
those who feel it somewhat difficult to share the optimistic 
views of Professor Rhys Davids (p. vii) concerning a second 
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edition of tlie work this state of matters seems rather a 
pitiful one. 

The amount of misprints is iinproportionally high, and they 
are sometimes of an art to make them somewhat puzzling even 
to the advanced student. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


An Arabic History or Gujarat (Zaear ul-wXlih bi 
Muzaffar wa Ilih). By ‘AbdallIh Muhammad bin 
'Omar al-MakkI, AL-A§AFf, ULUGHicHiNi. Edited from 
the uniq^ue and autograph copy in the library of the 
Calcutta Madrasah by Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.B. 
Vol. II. xxxviii 4- 393-852 pp. Indian Texts Series. 
London ; John Murray, 1921. 

This volume is divided into two parts, of which the first 
contains the history of Gujarat under its last two Sultans, 
Ahmad and Muzaffar, and the conquest of the country by 
the Emperor Akbar in the year 980/1572, while the second 
is a general history of Muhammadan India from the time of 
Muhammad ibn Sam to the accession of Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluq in the year 721. The second of these two parts is 
by far the less important. It is based almost entirely on the 
Tabaqdt i Nasirl and Barani’s Ta'nMi i FlruzshdM, and seems 
to furnish little, if any, new information. The first part, 
however, is a contemporary narrative of which nearly every 
page supplements and elucidates the information previously 
available. Even if much of this story of warring nobles in the 
reigns of two boy kings is only relatively important, and if 
the multitude of dramatis personce, the complexity of their 
inter-relations, and the unrevised state of the author’s 
manuscript render it by no means easy or attractive reading, 
the work is nevertheless of considerable interest and well 
deserves the honour of publication in the Indian Texts Series. 

The editor's Introduction is a valuable aid to the study of 
the work, and, in particular, the six pages devoted to summary 
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accounts of the chief title-holders are so useful as to justify 
the expression of a hope that the Index of Personal Names 
will be compiled on the same lines. These six pages are not 
indeed entirely free from the fault of conflation which 
Sir Clive Bayley and Pazlullah Lutfullah Paridi frequently 
committed. Thus Shir Khan, the boy king Ahmad’s boy 
wazir, has been wrongly identified with Wajih al-Mulk, the 
wazir of I'timad Khan, while the reduction of three 
persons named Jhujhar I^an to two has rendered the 
statements concerning Bilal Jhujhar Khan, who died in 953, 
not 966, largely incorrect. It may be added that Bafar 
Salmani was not called Sa^id Bafar Salmani, that Muhammad 
Khayrat Khan seems to have no claim to the title of Sayyid 
which is ascribed to him on p. xvii, and that by a misprint 
the death of Tmad al-Mulk Aslan Kumi is said on p. xv to 
have occurred in 969 instead of 966. Here and elsewhere in 
the Introduction more frequent references to the passages in 
the Arabic text on which the editor’s statements are based 
would have been desirable. 

In preparing his text on the basis of the autograph 
manuscript the editor has very properly “ aimed at 
reproducing the author’s words just as” he found them”. 
That is to say, he has not altered grammatical irregularities 
or removed inconsistencies of spelling. It does not, of course, 
mean that he has refrained from emendation or from inserting 
diacritic points and occasional short vowels, but until the 
appearance of the apparatus criticus^ which will form part of 
volume iii, there will be no means of discovering precisely 
to what extent the manuscript text has been altered or 
emended. Misprints, in spite of the unfavourable circum- 
stances in which, as the editor tells us, the proofs were 
corrected, do not seem to be very abnormally numerous 
except in the form of wrong division of words, an error which 
occurs with surprising frequency. Corrections of some mis- 
prints, as well as a few notes and conjectural emendations, 
are appended : — 
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Page 392, line 3, dJJ. 394, 394, 12, 

jb 395, 7, AjUT. 395, 20, J-fssT •' 396, 9, 

396, 12, ^\J\. 396, 21, 397, 10, . . , A^li 

. . . itiJUj. 398, 4, iLall delete tashdid, 401, 3, 
. 401, 4, . 402, 24, 405, 5, , 

405, 6,^XAjj. 405, 13, 405, 14, jjjjJl. 407,16, 

j4bli. 413, 16, AlUr*. 413, 17, Iaj . 417, 6, AUili^-. 

418, 21, aII^^. 418, 22, 419, 4, 425, 10, 

426, 12, Ji\. 426, 17, AiuUu. 429, 1, Ji. 

429, 2, Jjlei. 429, 9, 430 iilt. 439, 20, 

440, 21, liAJ. 442, 22, JU. 446, 22, 

449, 20, omit (.sic). 450 nit. 451, 13, (?) 

451, 22, 456, 18, '7) !'• 

457, 8, li^Li ; Aj!^. 461, 1, CJ^J. 461, 4, ijA-jtsjjl. 
461, 12 (?) LS^’ ^ Yord seems 

to have dropped out after )11. 467, 7, tliis verse should 

properly begin, with the words ; cf. Maidanl, 

Mnjma al-amtMl (Cairo, 1310), ii, 29. 470, 15, . 

471, 23, 473,2, JUj. 481, 2, ; of. Maidanl, 

Majma al-amthul, ii, 168. 482, 13, cul ; cf. 

Maidanl, Majma al-amfjidlj i, 255. 569, 19, [? 

571, cf. Tabari, i, 1434, 10. 572, 16, these 

yerses will be found in al-Isti ah, 167. 639, 7, (?) 

641, 21, |J. 643, 10, 645, 4, ^X^^ ; cf. 

675; 3 a.f., 852, 15. 651, 8, (a blue sky). 655, 1, 

(?) I U. 670 ult., insert after Lj; ; cf. Qur'an, 

hi, 46. 678, 13, 680, 5, insert [a^x..J before 

cn-ls."*). 682, 22, (-without tashdid). 683, 16, 

692 ult. jL-JU 709, 1, (?) aU! 

“and the chief nobles were wounded”. This appears to be an 
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incorrect rendering of the words tUJb 

in the Tahaqdt i JVdsin. 717, 15; 718, 13, 

<X^\ seems to he meaningless. If for 

we read (‘^‘^he had recently been converted from 

heathenism *0 we obtain a sense which is appropriate in this 
context. 720, 13, 729, 2, jUiUJ. 729, 3, 

729; 18, cL4yur'* a;SjU^. 735, 10, Juu^ ^Lkr. 

735, 21, 735, 22, U^LUJj. 738 nit. Miiixjtj. 

736, 1, 744, 18, ^ (metre!). 748, 18, 

Jilt. 754, 13, 760, 5, 766, 13, Uu in 

despair of finding food 767, 2, 767, 6, 

0. A. Storey. 


(1) Progress Eerort of the Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey of India, Muhammadan and 
British Monuments, JSTorthern Circle, for the 
YEARS 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918-19. With 11 plates. 
Government Press, Allahabad, 1921. 

(2) Annual Eeport of the Archeological Department 
OF THE Nizam's Dominions, 1918-19. With 4 plates. 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1920. 

(3) Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, 
No. 12 : Astronomical Instruments in the Delhi 
Museum. By G. E. Kaye. With 6 plates. Superin- 
tendent Government Printing, Calcutta, 1921. 

(4) Tile Mosaics of the Lahore Port. By J. Ph. Vogel, 
Ph.D. With 80 plates. Superintendent Government 
Printing, Calcutta. 

These four comparatively recent publications all bear 
witness to the many-sided and interesting activities of 
archaeological workers in various parts of India. It is true 
that no startling discoveries, antiquarian or epigraphical, 
are chronicled, but there is abundant evidence of general and 
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steady progress carried out on sound and careful lines, wliicL. 
is both, gratifying and reassuring. The first volume gives an 
account of operations during a period of three years when 
war conditions prevailed and funds were limited, but it is 
clear that a good deal of useful work was done, not merely 
in such well-known historic centres as Agra, Sikandra, 
Fatehpur-Sikri, Delhi, and Lahore, but in other localities, 
to arrest the deterioration of important buildings and to 
improve their immediate surroundings. Continuous progress 
has also been made in the collecting of interesting inscriptions. 
The excellent photographic plates at the end of the report 
illustrate very clearly what has been done by way of 
restoration or conservation in several places, especially at 
the Shaikhupura tank, the Dhakri-ka-Mahall tomb near 
Sikandara, and the mausoleum of Baha-uddin at Fatehpur- 
Sikri. 

The belated report from Hyderabad relates only to one year 
and the actual letterpress barely covers ten pages, though 
the appendices and plates help to make the fasciculus more 
bulky. This report contains an interesting description of the 
Qutb Shahi buildings in Hyderabad city and its suburbs. 
The chief of these are the Char Minar, the Ch§,r Kaman, and 
the Jami‘ Masjid, which is shown by an inscription to have 
been built by Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh^h in 1006 a.h. 
(a.b. 1597). A good deal of money has been spent recently by 
the Nizam in conserving monuments of the past at Ajanta 
and Bidar. As the lengthy correspondence published in the 
first appendix shows, there seems every hope that the famous 
frescoes in the Ajanta caves will by this time have been 
subjected to a process of cleaning and preservation at the 
hands of specially chosen Italian experts and that they will 
all soon be available in photographic reproductions made by 
the best three-colour process. 

The third of these publications furnishes a very full and 
interesting account of three astrolabes and a brass celestial 
.sphere, which have recently been acquired by purchase and 
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added to the Delhi Museum. The sphere bears the name of 
the maker and the date a.h. 1087 (a.b. 1676-7), but the 
astrolabes have no details of this kind engraved on them. 
Mr. Kaye gives detailed and convincing reasons for assigning 
the two older astrolabes, which are of very delicate and 
elaborate workmanship, to the years a.d. 1280 and 1496 
approximately. The star-catalogues on them are in the 
Kufic and Naskhi Arabic characters respectively. The first 
contains a list of twenty-nine stars, all of which but two are 
clearly identifiable with well-known modern stars. The 
second originally gave the latitudes of sixteen stars, but the 
names of two are not now legible. The thild astrolabe is 
inscribed with Devanagari characters, and is much more 
crudely constructed. Its date cannot be calculated by means 
of precession, but Mr. Kaye is of opinion on general grounds 
that it is not earlier than the end of the seventeenth century. 
The star list on it contains twenty-two stars, but eight of these 
are not identifiable with any degree of certainty. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Kaye has only given trans- 
literations of the Arabic names of the stars on the first two 
astrolabes and the longer list containing eighty-one names, 
which is given in Arabic on the celestial sphere. Such words 
as ’Unq, A'zal, Waqi, Tair, Qaid (all three with long i), 
Yamainh, Shamih, show that his transliterations cannot 
be relied on, and the glossary at the end contains many 
inconsistencies and errors. 

The fourth and last volume is, as its high price indicates, 
of a much more elaborate and ambitious type. The main 
bulk of the work consists of a very fine series of coloured plates 
reproducing specimens of the enamelled tilework found on the 
wall of the imperial palace at Lahore, where a wall-space of 
nearly 500 yards in length and 16 yards in height has been 
covered with tile mosaics. What makes the work of unique 
interest is the fact that in addition to foliated and geometrical 
designs a great number of the panels, in defiance of the tenets 
of Islam, exhibit figures of human beings as well as of animals. 
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There is an admirable introduction, covering fifty-five pages, 
in which Indian tilework in general, the history of the Lahore 
fort, and the question of the date of these tile mosaics are 
discussed in detail The conclusion arrived at is that these 
mosaics belong to the decade 1620-30, i.e. the end of Jahangir’s 
reign and the beginning of that of Shahjahan, and that the 
pictures described by Pinch, who visited Lahore in 1611, 
were frescoes inside one of the palace buildings. This last 
fact is clear from Finch’s own narrative, which is quoted in 
full with its quaint perversions of proper names (e.g. Mocrow 
Bowcan for Muqarrab Khan, and Oaun John for Khan Jahan). 
There has, in fact, been a curious silence about these tile 
mosaics in the writings of travellers and residents in India. 
Even in India at the present day they have hitherto attracted 
very little attention. This sumptuous reproduction of many 
of the most interesting panels will, no doubt, help to make 
them more widely known and appreciated. 


A List of Inscriptions found in Burma. Part I : The 
List of Inscriptions, arranged in the order of their 
Dates. Compiled and edited by Chas. Duroiselle, 
Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Burma Circle. 
Superintendent Government Printing, Rangoon, 1921. 
Price Rs, 6. 

This book of 216 pages is simply a classified list of the 
inscriptions found in Burma, which have already been 
published in a corpus of Burmese inscriptions, consisting of 
six enormous volumes. It is thus merely an ancillary book 
of reference. Part II of the same work, which will consist of 
an index of the names of persons, places, and monuments 
occurring in the six volumes of inscriptions and also in the 
three volumes of the Mhan-nan Yazawin, will be published 
later on. Nearly all the inscriptions are of a dedicatory nature. 
In Mr. Duroiselle’s short introduction stress is laid on the 
fact that Burma is very rich in lithic inscriptions, and that 
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•epigraphs are found in no less than eight languages, but 
really there are only three languages which are employed 
with any frequency. Tamil and Chinese only occur once 
each, and in the whole of Burma only two Siamese inscriptions 
have been found. There is no complete inscription in Sanskrit 
in Burma proper. Most of the Pyu inscriptions are either 
illegible or mere names inscribed on funeral urns. The 
Mon inscriptions only number forty-eight, Mon, better 
known as Taking, being the language of the people who 
inhabited Lower Burma when that country was annexed by 
King Anorata of Pagan in 1057. 

The great bulk of the inscriptions, amounting to 1,457, are 
in Burmese, or Pali, or in these two languages combined. 
They are described by Mr. Duroiselle as being a rich mine of 
data concerning Buddhism, history, the growth of national 
institutions, and the gradual development of the language, 
but he admits that the method adopted in publishing the 
inscriptions, which have not only been transcribed in modern 
Burmese characters, but had their spelling altered and 
modernized, has deprived them of a good deal of tlieir 
philological value. 

R. P. Dewhurst. 


An Annotated Bibliography of Sir Richard Francis 
Burton. By Norman M. Penzer. 10 J x 7|-, xvi + 
361 pp., 24 plates. London : A. M. Philpot, 1923. 

This sumptuous volume is worthy of its subject, and that is 
saying much. It is a bibliography which realizes an ideal 
-seldom, if ever, reached. It is, indeed, more than a 
bibliography, for it presents us not only with the results of 
Burton’s literary activity, but witli the man himself. Nothing 
is omitted, and the scrupulous accuracy with which the work 
has been compiled is astonishing. Even those who knew 
Burton well will realize from it as they never did before the 
extraordinary extent of his knowledge, the multifariousness of 
his interests, and the brilliancy of his work. 
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Like many other geniuses, Burton lived before bis time and 
suffered accordingly. His insight enabled him to reach 
conclusions which conflicted with the orthodox theories of the 
day, and consequently were not accepted until their author 
was forgotten or ignored. Too independent to repeat the 
words or reflect the ideas of others where they seemed to him 
to conflict with the truth, and too honest to remain silent 
where he deemed it his duty to speak, it is not wonderful 
that there was friction between him and the bureaucrats of 
red-tapeism, or that the reward of his work was to be sent to 
some remote and insanitary corner of the earth “ to die 
But instead of dying he usually managed to discover new 
facts and make additions to science in his place of exile. 
Dr. Grenfell Baker says truly, in his preface, that each of 
Burton’s books was composed with the sole object of recording 
every single item of necessary information concerning the 
subject treated, and that, too, without regard to whether by so 
doing he would or would not please or offend any particular 
section of his readers 

I was first brought into personal relation with Burton by 
my review in the Academy of his Eiruscan Bologna, which was 
the commencement of a friendship that lasted to his death. 
The book was a good illustration of Burton’s versatility and, 
at the same time, his power of quickly grasping a subject. 
The subject was new to English readers, and the book was 
thrown off by its author merely as a sort of appendix to a 
tour in Italy. But it presented in a clear and readable 
form the results of excavations which were still in progress, as 
well as the conclusions which were to be derived from them, 
and the facts hidden in Italian periodicals were presented to 
the English reader in an attractive dress. 

Mr. Penzer is hard upon Burton’s biographers, and tlieir 
errors and inaccuracies, and in some cases conscious bias, lay 
them justly open to attack. But it must be remembered in 
Lady Burton’s case that she honestly endeavoured to shield 
her husband’s memory from what she believed to be aspersions 
JRAS. JULY 1923. 31 
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on Ms character. She had persuaded herself that the many 
Masses she had caused to be said for his conversion had really 
ended in fulfilment, even though Burton himself was un- 
conscious of the fact, and that so long as she could convince 
the world and herself that he was what her spiritual adviser 
declared he ought to be, minor inaccuracies were of little 
consequence. He once said to me : Whenever we settle in 
a new place my wife asks me for money to pay for Masses for 
my conversion, and, of course, I let her have it ; it pleases her 
and does not hurt me.” 

One of the features of Mr. Penzer’s bibliography is that he 
gives the sale-prices of Burton’s books from the date of 
publication up to the present day. In most cases they have 
changed but little, indicating but little change in their scientific 
estimation ; it is only books like the Arabian Nights 
where there has been a marked rise. As to the relation 
between Burton’s translation of the Nights ” and that of 
Payne, to which Mr. Penzer refers, Burton told me that he 
had been in correspondence with Payne — I believe his words 
were “ constant correspondence ” — and that a translation 
adopted by the one or the other was sometimes the result of 
mutual agreement. He further told me that he considered 
Payne too much inclined to a '' smoothly modern ” style. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Penzer’s work embodies 
a vast amount of minute and conscientious labour as well as 
expenditure of time. Its usefulness is much increased by an 
elaborate index. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Arabia. By D. G. Hogarth. ^7 x 5, 139 pp., map. Oxford : 

Clarendon Press, 1922. 

This is a history of Arabia from our earliest knowledge to 
quite recent times. The subject does not seem to have been 
treated as a whole in this way in any book that has appeared 
before. 

Mr. Hogarth, who evidently writes with thorough 
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knowledge, probably had the modern history chiefly in view, 
but he does justice to the other parts of his topic. He gives 
a skilfully drawn and well-balanced outline, bringing out the 
main features of the narrative and suppressing needless details. 
His book is full of information, and is interesting and readable 
besides being valuable as a work of reference. The map of 
Arabia is a good one. 

One or two misprints have escaped, correction, e.g. Khuhaa 
(Khuzaa), Ghavri (Ghauri). 

The History of the Conquest of Egypt, North Africa 
AND Spain, known as the FutGh Mi§r of Ibn Abb 
Al-Hakam. Edited by Charles C. Torrey. 9Jx6|, 
pp. 369+65. Humphrey Milford; and New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1922. 

Ibn Abd el Hakam was an Egyptian Arab. His work, 
composed in the middle of the ninth century of our era 
and now published complete for the first time, is one of the 
earliest Arab histories that have reached us. The range of 
the subjects included is wider even than the title indicates, 
and there may be noticed a considerable section devoted to 
those of the companions of the Prophet who entered Egypti 
with some of their reminiscences of him. 

The book is almost entirely a compilation of traditions, 
the isnads of which are given. It contains a great deal of 
valuable historical information, and as regards the conquest 
of Egypt in particular, it preserves a large proportion of all 
that is left of the Arab tradition. As a local history it not 
infrequently gives details about the Arabs that are of con- 
siderable general interest, for similar particulars concerning 
minor matters relating to them at the period are rarely to 
be found elsewhere, at least on equally good authority. A 
certain number of the traditions are fabulous, some are weak 
and wrong. The book leaves an impression of confusion and 
want of judgment on the part of the compiler, and one feels 
that he ought to have managed to make up something much 
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clearer and better out of the materials that must have been 
u,vailable to bim. The genuine merits of tbe bistory axe liable 
to be obscured by its obvious defects. It is a historical 
source of importance. 

Professor Torrey produces an excellent edition. Tbe text 
is based on four MSS., one of them a particularly good one. 
The many difficulties which it presents are dealt with ably 
and with accurate knowledge, and the more closely it is 
examined the more evident becomes the amount of care, 
learning, and research that has been devoted to the readings. 
The printing is extremely clear and good, and misprints are 
commendably few. There is a full introduction, and words 
and expressions of interest, of which a considerable number 
occur, are explained in a useful glossary. 

Very few suggestions on the text can be offered, but the 
following may be hazarded for what they are worth, if only 
to show that due attention has been given to the examination 
of the book : — 

Page 72, 11, Jlj,.* VI ; 83, 2, ; 98, 6, 11, 

probably 103, 19, ; 108, 4, 116, 4, 

IjjU; 116, 7; 121, 7, 19, 1^=^, cl 122, 2, for 

126, 7, 126, 8, j-* ; 152, 17, see 

Kbit. Wiet, 1, 323, for the readings of this important and 


much discussed passage ; can hardly be right ; 176, 5, 

^ y ' ^ lii 

0 i 

“bj * y 31, and delete j > 3 from glossary; 182, 14, ; 

209, 5,\j9^; 224, 2, ; 229, 13, Spill. 

For the place-names u^l,' read (see 
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Maspero and Wiet, Geograpliie), and for read 

* ^ 

(QamuS; i, 332), in spite of Y4q1it. 


The Book oe Eeligion and Empire by ^Ali Tabari. 
Translated from an apparently unique MS. in the 
John Kylands Library by A. Mingana, D.D. 9x6, 
pp. xxiv 4-169. Manchester : at the University Press. 

Ibn Eabban would have been a more distinctive name for 
the author of this book. Ibn Eabban was a writer on medicine 
of some note ; two of his works on this subject are still extant. 
The book is a vindication of Islam, written under the patronage 
of the Khalif el Mutawakkil, and seems to be by far the earliest 
specimen of Muhammadan apologetics that has survived. 
The first chapter as it stands does not answer at all to the 
description of it given at the end of the book, so that it 
appears that there must have been some alteration in 
the text. 

Doubtless there are many people who will be interested in 
following out the somewhat quaint arguments advanced. 
To make a readable translation of a book of this sort is far 
from being an easy matter. Dr. Mingana achieves a con- 
siderable measure of success. His introduction and notes 
will give the student the help he requires. 


MaqrIzi. El Mawa^z wa^l-Ptibar ei dhikr el-Khitat 
wa'el-athar. ]fedit6 par M. Gaston Wiet. Vol. III. 
14x11, xiv 4*379 pp. In M^moires publics par les 
membres de Tlnstitut Eran§ais d’Arch^dlogie Orientale 
du Caire. Cairo, 1922. 

Monsieur Wiet continues his great edition of Maqrizi s 
Khitat, the earlier portions of which were noticed in this 
Journal for 1912 and 1921. This instalment carries the work 
up to about one-fifth of the whole book. The volume covers 
a large part of the section dealing with the towns of Egypt. 
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All, or very nearly all, the matter in the text is taken 
by Maqrizi from other books. Some twenty-five towns 
are the subjects of notices, but not very much information 
is given with regard to any of them, except Alexandria 
and Tinnis. There is an account of Nubia, particularly 
good in its way, and it is to be hoped that some 
day something will be discovered about its author, of whom 
all that is known at present is his name and date. There is a 
very detailed topographical account relating to a small part 
of the Delta, besides various other geograj)hical and historical 
items. Some ancient history of Egypt which is introduced 
is for the earliest period pure myth, but the region of fact is 
entered with lists of kings from the twentieth dynasty, as 
Monsieur Wiet is able to show. The editor’s notes display 
his great knowledge of his subject and his unsparing pains. 
The edition continues to preserve the same high standard as 
before. 

A Handbook of Libya. Compiled by the Geographical 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, Naval Staff, 
Admiralty. 7 x 6, 628 pp., 5 maps. Published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, no date, probably dates from 1917. 

Libya denotes the Italian province, and thus includes 
Cyrenaica as well as Tripoli. It is a vast arid tract relieved 
by oases, which are fairly numerous in some parts. Much 
of it is bare desert. The country has little history, and seems 
to have small prospect of any great development. 

Even up to the present, information about the remoter 
parts of it is deficient, and most of the rest has not become at 
all well known until comparatively recently. The handbook 
seems to be the first complete guide that has appeared, at any 
rate in English. It contains a full description on the usual 
lines. Nearly half the volume is taken up with a detailed 
description of routes. Maps of the tribes are a useful feature. 
The numerous plans of places and the vocabularies also deserve 
notice. 
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Handbook of Arabia. Vol. I : General. Compiled by 
tbe Geographical Section of the Naval Staff, Admiralty, 
London. 7 x5, 708 pp., 4 maps, and 16 plates. 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office. IO 5 . net. 

A full and comprehensive account of modern Arabia and its 
people, well arranged and clearly written, based partly on 
unpublished material, this book constitutes a valuable 
accession to knowledge, and students of early Islamic history 
will realize its importance in connexion with their researches. 
A very useful feature is a detailed enumeration of all the 
various tribes of the peninsula. The book appears to have 
been compiled in 1916, too early, therefore, for the results of 
Mr. Philby’s journeys in Southern Najd to be incorporated. 
The second volume, which is said to be devoted mainly to 
detailed routes, does not seem to have been published yet. 

A. E. Guest. 


Bahdinan Kurmanji. By Captain E. F. Jardine. 7x 6, 
iii+114 pp. Baghdad : Government Press, 1922. 

The Mesopotamian press appears to have collapsed before 
the production of this small work, which has suffered from 
haste on the author’s part, indifierence on that of the proof 
reader, and the active malice of the compositor. The 
vocabulary, which has a good and ample selection of English 
words, is rendered practically useless by the general lack of 
stops between words and of diacritical marks over long vowels. 
Not content with this, the compositor has lightly sprinkled 
a few of both here and there with a most confusing result. 
There appears to have been no correction of proofs. Examples 
are (from the vocabulary) : — 

short kurt, bhost (a span less kem 
voracious gallek khwar, chavb (irsi chavbirsi) 
thrush te ra k. khirzepandin 

Even with a knowledge of Kurmanji it is sometimes very 
difficult to understand what the author intends. Errors due 
to careless proof correcting are no less serious, though not so 
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frequent. For instance, '‘mar’ (p. 37) for “haP’ is badly 
misleading. 

Of hurried or careless writing there a-re many examples. 
On p. 10 “ aw min dekushit ” is translated as he will kill ”, 
but no translation of min ” is supplied, though the phrase 
is in illustration of nominative and oblique cases in pronouns. 
The note at the foot of par. 14, p. 10, is merely incoherent. 

As an example of the oblique case-ending in nouns as 
used with prepositions, the author gives a sentence containing 
no preposition — bahari kushti pahizi shusti ” — and has 
failed to detect the fact that he is giving an example of the 
use of the case-ending as a pure locative. 

On p. 9 two of the sentences used to illustrate the 
demonstrative pronouns contain none. 

On p. 26, having explained that the future tense is formed 
by prefixing “ de, da ” (as distinct from pres. ind. da- ”), 
the author gives three examples in '' de ”, one in de ”, and 
one with no particle. 

The arrangement of the grammar is good, and the lists of 
connected sentences (49) to (56) are excellent. Capt. Jardine 
knows well the dialect of which he writes, and has certainly 
added to the published knowledge of the subject. He would, 
however, have found some study of both Soran and Hakkari 
of very great use to him. A knowledge of one of a group of 
allied dialects can only be perfect after some familiarity with 
the others has been acquired. 

E. B. Soane. 


Peking : A Social Survey. Conducted under the auspices 
of the Princeton University Centre in China and the 
Peking Young Men’s Christian Association. By 
Sidney D. Gamble, M.A., assisted by John Stewart 
Burgess, M.A. ; foreword by G. Sherwood Eddy and 
Eobert a. Woods. 8|x5|, xxiii+538 pp., 47 illustra- 
tions, and 38 maps and diagrams. Oxford : University 
Press (Humphrey Milford), 1921. 
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This volume is dedicated to the Missionaries whose work 
has made this study possible and is epitomized on the 
wrapper as A careful study of the life of Peking, social, 
political, industrial, commercial ’h Such a description does 
rather bare justice to the solid merits of this important work. 
Written in a restrained and dispassionate style, supported by 
120 pp. of official and other statistics in appendices, and 
dealing chiefly with the most modern and post-revolutionary 
aspect of affairs, there is a welcome absence of the less amiable 
features of missionary literature. The point of view is con- 
cisely put in Mr. Eddy’s foreword. “ We must know our 
problems before we solve them. We must know the present 
reality before we seek to rebuild in the light of an ideal.” 

It is to be hoped that these most instructive chapters will 
receive from journals devoted to sociological subjects (such 
as the Sociological Review) a more extended examination than 
is possible in that of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, whose particular 
interests do not coincide with the ground covered by these 
valuable, candid, and judicious studies of the rapidly changing 
mentality of the Chinese intelligenlia, and of the much less 
suitable characteristics of the proletariat beneath them. 
Especially interesting are the pages upon the momentous 
possibilities of the so-called Renaissance Movement, the 
New Tide ”, as it is termed by the young Chinese them- 
selves ; the account of the guild system, as^the victorious foe 
of competition ; and the unblinking chapter on the social evih 

One Hundred Years oe Singapore. General Editors ; 
Walter Makepeace, E.J.I., Editor of the Singapore 
Free Press ; Dr. Gilbert E. Brooke, M.A., Port Health 
Officer at Singapore ; Roland St. J. Braddell, B.A., 
Advocate and Solicitor of the Supreme Court, Straits 
Settlements. 8|x5f. Vol. i, 592 pp. ; vol. ii, 668 pp. 
London: John Murray, 1921. 

Except for perhaps a hundred residents, present or past^ 
of the Straits Settlements, two bulky volumes comprising 
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1,260 pages are in the times we live in too great a tax on even 
.an omnivorous reader for the subject here treated. It would 
have been easy to compress all that is of real interest and 
importance — and of this there is plenty — between the covers 
of a single volume, including 21 pages of “ Chronology”, the 
•excellent Index, and some of the numerous illustrations. 

Another point that might be made concerns the title. 
This hardly does justice to the material, for the reader will 
find that he is rather embarked upon a century of the Straits 
Settlements at large than confined to the island of Singapore. 
This will force itself on his attention especially in the second, 
third, and fourth chapters of vol, i, “ Stamford Eaffles, the 
Man,” '' The Government,” and Law and Crime ”, but 
particularly in the introductory first chapter by Mr. Blagden, 
completed by Mr. Braddell. 

Many readers will probably find the Rev. William Cross’ 
account of Sir Stamford Raffles, sympathetic though not 
altogether satisfying as it is, the most interesting in the book. 
Certainly it was a life of ceaseless endeavour, of struggles 
crowned in the main with success, but ending in a tragic and 
premature collapse, for death seized him, a man already 
worn out, on the very eve of his 45th birthday. And the 
narrative leaves us with a feeling that Raffles, like Chinese 
Gordon after him, may have been a difficult and in some 
ways unsatisfactory subordinate for his official superiors, 
notably in the matter of his accounts. Not in that particular, 
but in a general fierce energy and driving power, he seems to 
have resembled the late Sir Harry Parkes. 

The long chapter on '' Law and Crime ”, perhaps the most 
valuable in the two volumes, by Mr. Braddell, is not only 
instructive in a marked degree, but most interesting. The 
^singular administrative difficulties and embarrassments are 
described and commented on by a very competent pen, which 
in the last section on '' Piracy ” is handed over to Dr. Gilbert 
Brooke. 


L. C. Hopkins. 
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Gipsy Languages. By Sten Konow. Being vol. xi of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, edited by Sir George Grierson, 
K.C.I.E., D.Litt. 14xlOJ, viii+213 pp. Calcutta: 
Government Press, 1922. 

The Linguistic Survey of India is now complete. Sir George 
Grierson is writing an introductory volume, in order that all 
the information may be laid under contribution and that 
scholars may reap the results of a quarter of a century’s 
study. Most of the work has been done by the editor himself, 
but two complete volumes and the greater part of a third are 
from the pen of the well-known Norwegian philologist, 
Dr. Sten Konow. 

Of the fifteen or twenty Gipsy ” dialects spoken in the 
sub-continent a dozen have already been described, as they 
are closely connected with Bhili or with Dravidian languages. 
There remain six, which are dealt with here. The word 

Gipsy ” is perhaps the best that could be employed in the 
title — it is difficult to think of a better — ^but there is a danger 
that the unwary may regard the use of the term as indicating 
a connexion with the Komani race of Europe and Asia Minor, 
This the author expressly disclaims, explaining that the word 
merely draws attention to the wandering lives which the 
speakers of these dialects lead. He does, indeed, believe 
that ultimately not only will these migratory tribes be shown 
to have a common origin, but, more remarkable still, the 
Eomani chals of the west will prove to be derived from the 
same stock. 

Dr. Konow has been well-advised to confine himself almost 
entirely to the elucidation and proof of the former proposition. 
The few lines in which he outlines his views on the European 
connexion contain little that is tangible, and what is tangible 
strikes me as rash. But his masterly summing up of the 
situation of the Indian nomads is an illuminating contribu- 
tion towards the solution of a difficult problem, and goes far 
to demonstrate the essential oneness of these now diverse 
units, Ethnologically it appears that they are Dravidians. 
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The linguistic arguments are illustrated by a wealth of detail 
derived from the specimens with which the book is furnished. 
These facts show that Dravidian elements in the vocabulary 
add weight to the ethnological conclusion, but that the 
dialects as they stand are mostly Aryan of a Rajasthani type 
with a strong admixture of Gujrati and Marathi. All this 
points to the Vindhya Hills as their earliest habitat. Who or 
what were these people, in those far-ofE days ? Wliat were 
their occupation and religion, their relation to other tribes ? 
Why did they wander ? Are the Boswells and Lees and 
Hearns their descendants no less than the Githgus and Saiddas 
and Mahgtas who were one’s friends in India ? One can only 
hope that Professor Eonow’s work will inspire someone 
adequately equipped to take up and endeavour to solve these 
and other questions of language and history. 

The most important of the dialects described is that of the 
Sasis. Kolhati is so like it that the two may be regarded as 
one, and in point of fact the two tribes call themselves by the 
same name. S^si including Kolhati is the only form of speech 
in the volume which has a clearly defined ordinary dialect as 
well as a secret argot based upon it. Some have dialects 
without argots, and others have mere argots based upon a 
language spoken by neighbours, altered by deliberate con- 
sonantal changes and by the substitution of a few secret 
words. 

As a student of secret dialects from the lips of many dusky 
speakers I offer Dr. Konow hearty congratulation on this 
deeply interesting book. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


Journal oe the Gypsy Lore Society. Third Series ; 
Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3. Edited by E. 0. Winstedt, 
181 Iffley Road, Oxford. 

Members of the R.A.S. may be interested in two further 
instalments of Dr. Sampson’s Welsh Gypsy Tales and in 
Miss Dora Yates’s Rumanian G 3 ?q)sy Songs. In No. 2 
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Dr. Sampson explains his system of transcription, but we are 
left in doubt about the Eumanian songs. 

The remaining articles in these two numbers will be read 
by those who are students of Eomani ethnology. They are 
conversational descriptions of Gypsies, their family names 
and their singing. 

I understand that an article by Professor Woolner will 
appear in an early number. This will be eagerly looked 
out for. 

Journal of the -Gypsy Lore Society. Third Series; 

Vol. I, No. 4. 

This number contains a very useful article on the language 
of St. Petersburg [sic] Gypsy Singers by Bernard Gilliat- 
Smith (no explanation of the signs employed), another Welsh 
Gypsy story by Dr. Sampson, and a popular, but learned, 
contribution entitled Notes on the Gypsies of Turkey ” 
by Professor W. R. Halliday. 

T. G. B. 

PiSTis Sophia. Englished, with an Introduction and 
annotated Bibliography. By G. E. S. Mead. New and 
completely revised edition. 9 X 5|, Ixix + 325 pp. 
London : Watkins, 1921. 

In the short space at my disposal for this belated notice 
little more can be done than to indicate wherein the second 
edition of Mr. Mead’s book chiefly differs from the first. The 
main difference is due to the utilization of Professor Carl* 
Schmidt’s German translation (1905), which became available 
since. Mr. Mead’s earlier edition appeared. Schmidt’s work 
put the study of the Pistis upon a new plane, and it goes 
without saying that the present version owes and owns a large 
debt to it. The other feature wherein Mr. Mead has reaped 
a benefit from time is in his Bibliography : the first edition 
enumerated some twenty works dealing with the subject, 
the second can record sixty ; and, besides recording them, 
Mr. Mead has added a valuable analytical note to each one. 
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The only omission I have observed is that of the controversy 
as to the character of the dialect in the Pistis between Professor 
Schmidt and Professor Leipoldt (see Theol. Lit. Z., 1905, 514, 
and Aeg. Zeitsclir., 1905, 139). I am myself inclined to see, 
both in the idiom and in the type of script, evidence that the 
MS. was written in Middle Egypt, in the district Oxyrhynchus- 
Hermopolis-Lycopolis, where the Sahdic was at its purest. 
This greatly increased bibliography and the very fact of 
his own new edition may show, as Mr. Mead maintains, that 
interest in these forms of mysticism is increasing ; though it 
would be strange if such dreary stuff, as these Gnostic books 
must seem to all but the fewest specialists, ever attained much 
popularity (cf. what is thought of them by an exceptionally 
competent scholar, E. De Faye). The absence of an Index 
is perhaps, in such a book, hardly ground for complaint : 
the full analytical table of contents will to some extent take 
its place. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Meades book has suggested to Professor 
Burkitt a number of interesting reflections upon the character 
and origin of the Pistis {Journ. Theol. Stud,, 1922, 271), 
among them a reconsideration of the problem of its original 
language. Professor Burkitt is less inclined than Coptic 
scholars have so far been to accept the Coptic text as a trans- 
lation from the Greek, and Mr. Mead (p. xxvii) names others 
also whose views tend in the same direction. 

All scholars will look forward to the new edition of the 
text of the Pistis which is shortly to be printed by Professor 
Schmidt in the Kask-Oersted Foundation’s series of Ooptica. 

W. E. Crum. 

Eioveda Brahmanas. The Aitareya and Kausitaki Brah- 
manas of the Eigveda. By A. Berribdale Keith,, 
D.C.L., D.Litt. 10 X 6 |, xii + 555 pp, Cambridge,, 
Mass : Harvard University Press, 1920. 

Journal of the Department of Letters. Vol. V. Nine 
Essays by various Writers. 9| x 6|, 404 pp. Calcutta : 
University Press, 1921. 
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Professor Keith’s massive volume will enhance his reputa- 
tion for recondite Indian learning. His name is a guarantee 
for the translation of the two Brahmanas from the original 
Sanskrit^ and the translation is enriched throughout with 
scholarly footnotes. But, in addition, there is an Introduction 
of over 100 pages, dealing, in a masterly fashion, with the 
contents, relations, composition, and dates of the two Brah- 
manas. Questions of ritual, language, style, and metre 
are also discussed. The work is beyond praise, and rather 
calls for gratitude. The labour involved must have been 
prodigious, as those who have done laborious authorship 
work will best appreciate. 

The Calcutta University Journal of the Department of Letters, 
vol. V, contains nine Essays, mostly on Indo-Aryan subjects. 
Eight of the Essays are in English, and they are all interesting 
and ably written. There is one on “ Indo-Aryan Polity 
during the period of the Eig-Veda ” ; four are devoted to 

Aryanism and the Eig-Vedic Age ” ; a lengthy one deals 
with the Anthropology of Asia The ninth Essay is 
unfortunately not accessible to English readers, being in 
Bengali. Its inclusion is none the less- desirable on that 
account, although in an English dress the scope of its use- 
fulness would have been greatly widened. 


Indian Logic and Atomism. An Exposition of the Kyaya 
and Vai^esika Systems. By A. Beuhiedale Keith, 
D.C.L., D.Litt. 7| X 5, 291 pp. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 

The Karma-Mimaivcsa. By the same Author. 7^ x 4|, 
112 pp. London : Oxford University Press ; Calcutta : 
Association Press, 1921. 

Die Weisheit der Upanischaden. By Johannes Hertel. 
X 4f, viii + 181. Mlinchen : C. H. Beck’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1921. 

Jivatman in the Brahma-Sutras. a Comparative Study. 
By A. Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 7 x 4-J, ix + 230. 
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In the works hy Professor Keith, an excellent service has 
been rendered, which, it is to be hoped, will be duly appreciated 
here and in India, which owes an incalculable debt to 
authoritative British scholars. Professor Keith embodies, in 
fine conjunction, the two qualifications for successful work of 
this kind, viz, a fine expository power or faculty, and a critical 
instinct which never fails of what is required. This is equally 
true of both books, though the subjects are so different. They 
are deserving of the warmest commendation. 

Professor HerteFs little book may also be warmly com- 
mended. Its renderings from the Upanishads are very clear 
and interesting, and equally so are the abundant notes and 
introductions. But it is disappointing to find neither theJiZ-d/S. 
nor any living British authority included in Dr, HerteFs 
list of sources or authorities. This is to be needlessly 
self-impoverished, since it is to go without the criticism and 
•correction which some of the authorities quoted have received. 
It means some loss in scientific value. 

Dr. Guha’s work is, in many respects, an interesting and 
creditable performance. But surely the difference of the 
Vedanta philosophy, in spirit and method, from that of 
Hegel is much too obvious to need to be so laboured. Also, 
the author is too completely within the system he expounds 
to be able to criticize it. He does not even see that the 
Vedanta philosophy, equally with HegeFs, suppresses the 
reality of the individual in the absolute. His faith that the 
Vedanta is destined to become the faith of the world ’’ is 
just a shade too pathetic. 


Benares Iconographical Notes. By B. 0. Bhatta- 
CHARYYA. 10 X 6 |, 7 pp., 11 plates. 

These notes are of much iconographical interest, and 
relate to ancient images and statues found by the author 
in the southern part of the city of Benares. Eleven excellent 
plates of gods and goddesses are given, and the author 
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succinctly describes each, image. The most striking of these 
sculptures is that which consists of a standing four-armed 
image of Visnu. The image is intact, except damage to the 
four hands. As the author remarks, it is boldly and 
spiritedly designed and carved,” and the whole piece of 
sculpture ” constitutes a real triumph of the Indian artist 
It is certainly a very arresting piece of work. 

Some of the images assume a very realistic form, that, 
for example, of Kubera, god of wealth, with its characteristic 
embellishments. The author has done his work well, and his 
notes are a miiltum in 

Hymns oe the Tamil ^aivite Saints. By F. Kings- 
bury, E.A., and Gr. E. Phillips, M.A. x 4f, 
pp. vi + 132, 5 plates. Calcutta : Association Press, 
1921. 

The authors of this work have rendered an important service 
in making these hymns of the Tamil saints known to the 
English-speaking world. For Tamil is the mother-tongue 
of more than eighteen millions of people, and the hymns here 
presented form an interesting study in religious values. 
Tamil scholars will pronounce on the merits of their transla- 
tions, but the authors have, with commendable courage, 
printed the Tamil version on the opposite pages of the English 
translations. The Enghsh form of these early productions 
of the religious and poetic spirit carries in it, in very many 
instances^ a degree of fervour, rhythm, and glow, which is 
highly praiseworthy, when it is remembered that the com- 
positions mostly belong to between A.n. 600 and a.b. 800. 
The explanatory paragraphs interspersed among the hymns 
are marked by good sense and judgment, and will be very 
useful. 

The work is in four chapters, dealing respectively with the 
hymns of (1) Sambandar, (2) Apparswami, (3) Sundaramurti, 
(4) Manikka Vasahar. These are followed by two appendices 
and a good Index. The five plates are excellent. 

JEAS. JULY 1923. 
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Journal oe the Department op Letters. Vol. IV. 
University of Calcutta. 9| x pp. 353. Eleven 
Essays. By various writers. Calcutta : University 
Press, 1921. 

This volume does much credit to the University of Calcutta. 
The papers are, of course, not all of equal value and interest, 
although each contributes its share in making the volume 
what it is. I can only remark on some points likely to be 
of interest to Western readers. The opening paper on 
Indo-Aryan Ethnic Origins is an interesting one, albeit 
rather controversial in tone. The writer of the paper is 
Mr. H. Bruce Hannah, who, later in the volume, contributes 
an essay on Aryanism and theEig-Vedic Age In this latter 
paper, he attempts to explain, or explain away, the differences 
between the Oriental and the Occidental mind in a way that 
is to me very far from convincing. He allows this to lead him 
into a divagation that is not very relevant to the subject of 
his paper. When he does come back to the grand old 
Aryan aristocrats with their profoundly and sublimely 
esoteric doctrine of the Atman vre have only a burst of 
enthusiasm over their splendid secrets but no word of 
the appraisement which this now very familiar doctrine has 
received at the hands of the best modern philosophical 
criticism. The net result of the paper is rather disappointing 
for one who writes so ably. In contrast with the confident 
dogmatism uf these papers, Mr. B. Mazumdar, in treating of 
“ The Aryans of India ”, rejects every theory hitherto pro- 
mulgated as to the origin of the so-called Aryans 

The most rewarding paper in the volume is, in some respects,, 
that by R. Eimura on What is Buddhism ? ” Only, its 
value is expository rather than critical. There are papers on 
Eour Ancient Yaksa Statues ”, with seven plates, by R. 
Chanda ; on Vatsyayana ”, by H. Chakladar ; on a '' Biliari 
Ceremonial Worship of Totemistic Origin ”, by S. Mitra ; on 
the Revenue Pohcy of Shivaji ”, by S. Sen; on the Karma 
Dharma Festival of North Bihar ”, by S. Mitra ; and on 
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Water Transport in Mediaeval India ”, by B, Sarkar. Tbe 
last essay, on Advaitavad ”, by ’K. Sastri, is in Bengali, 
and not accessible to Englisli readers. 

Tbe enterprise of the University of Calcutta in publishing 
such volumes is to be commended. 

James Lindsay. 


Allahabad University Studies in History. Yol. I : 
History oe Jahangir. By Beni Prasad, M. A, 8| x 5J, 
XX + 501 pp. London, Oxford University Press, 1922. 

This is a valuable addition to recent works on Indian history. 
The author is an assistant Professor at Allahabad University, 
and his book appears under a preface by the well-known 
Professor Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt.D. 

The author has used all, or nearly all, the available sources, 
and he has used his material with judgment and acumen. 
The only omission that he seems to have made is- that he has 
said nothing about the romance of Jahangir's youth, that is, 
the mystery of Anarkali, the dancing girl of Lahore — ^the 
Balaustion or pomegranate flower of Jahangir when he was 
Prince Selim. What was her fate ? Did Akbar really bury 
her alive on account of jealousy ? If so, Jahangir was 
almost excused for making war upon him. 

Now that Mr. Beni Prasad has in a manner exhausted the 
subject of Jahangir, it does not seem likely or necessary that 
there should be another book about the Emperor. We can 
say that the world has now learnt all that it need know 
about him. He was a poor creature, and owes his celebrity 
only to his position. Indeed, he was worse than a poor 
creature, for he was a murderer of the brilhant Abul Eazl, 
to whom the world is so much indebted for a knowledge of 
India in the sixteenth century, and he also slew the gallant 
Sher-afgan, the tiger-thrower, who was Nur Jahan's husband. 

Jahangir, however, was not wanting in ability and he had 
a genuine love of nature, and he inherited from his father an 
active and inquiring mind. There was an almost uncanny 
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resemblance between him and James the First and Sixth, his 
contemporary. But James was the better man, especially 
when we consider the distressing circumstances under which he 
came into being. 

It is to Jahangir’s credit that he is still reverenced in India 
for his love of justice. He was also an encourager of Art, 
and a new instance of this has recently been made known to 
the world in the discovery at Ajmere of a sculpture of a 
“ Seated Elephant Probably this is the stone elephant 
mentioned in Jahangir’s Meonom, i, 103-4, and tlie Prov. 
Hist. Society, London, 1922, but if so, it is either a replica 
or Jahangir has given a wrong date and site for it. 

H. Beveridge. 

The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus. 

By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Large 8vo, 242 pp. Leipzig : 

Markert & Petters, 1922. 

This book is a study in comparative Hindu political con- 
stitutions and concepts, the outcome of lectures delivered in 
American Universities during 1916 to 1918. The author says 
he has based his views as regards India exclusively on 
inscriptions, coins, and contemporary reports and has eschewed 
Sanskrit and Prakrit treatises (which he estimates aright), 
but from the copious Bibliography and references it seems he 
has drawn largely from the writings of others, with little 
original research. He deals with the whole subject in two 
parts, the first sketching the private, municipal, religious, 
and governmental laws and institutions that obtained, and 
the second expounding pohtical literature and the theories 
of the constitution of States. He seeks to give a readable 
account, and this he has done with frequent allusions and 
much elegant writing, yet in substance like other treatises 
which regard the past conditions of India as nearly 
homogeneous. 

What is necessary to a right understanding of all these 
matters is to distinguish between the conditions of North 
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(Arjan) India and those of the Dravidian Dekhan, and to 
investigate those conditions separately as they existed in 
the earliest times, during the Buddhist influence and under 
the finally established Brahman ascendancy, and all this with 
strict heed to historical sequence and regional variations. 
He rightly notices the paucity of the original data, yet the 
paucity itself is a fact to be accounted for, and it may not be 
slurred over with data belonging to other regions and times. 
A close scrutiny of the political and religious conditions 
wherein the paucity occurs will lead to wholesome and 
profitable revision of theories. 


The Sinhalese Aryans. By C. A. Wijesinhe. 8vo, 110 pp. 

Colombo : W. E. Bastian & Co., 1921. 

This small book is a refutation of a lecture delivered three 
years before on The Origin of the Sinhalese Language, which 
asserted that Sinhalese is a Dravidian language ; and it also 
attacks various views published by the author of that lecture 
in his book The Aryan Question in relation to India, The 
method of refutation adopted is to adduce on each point 
opinions and views published by other authors who have 
touched on ifc, and they axe cited freely whatever be the 
weight of their opinions. 


Shah Abdul Latie. By M. M. Gidvani. 8vo, 48 pp. 

London : The India Society, 1922. 

Shah Abdul Latif is described as a poetical teacher of 
Sufiism who lived in Sindh two centuries ago, and this book 
gives brief notices of his life, poetry, and some of the tales 
he utilized. His poetry appealed to Hindus as well as 
Mohammedans, and some selections from it axe translated. 
The construction is of the slightest, though the book is very 
handsomely printed. 


F. E, P. 
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Mtr’at al-Janan by AeIT Muhammad 'Ad Allah ibn As'ad 
al-Yafi’I. 4 vols,, large 8vo, 464 + 52, 454 + 54, 
500 + 92, 366 + 115 pp. Haiderabad, a.h. 1337-9, 
The author belonged to the large South Arabian tribe 
Yafi, which to this day inhabits a large extent of country to 
the north-east of Aden. He grew up in Aden and settled in 
A.H. 718 in Mecca, making later journeys to Syria and Egypt, 
and spent the rest of his life in the two holy cities, dying in 
Mecca on the 20th of Jumada, a.h. 768. 

His history is based upon the large work of Dahabi and the 
biographical dictionary of Ibn Khallikan, but he has made 
use of quite a number of other historical works, which he 
mentions in the course of the work, some of which, like the 
Kitab al-Ma'arif of Ibn Qutaiba, are accessible to us, but 
others, as e.g. the book on poets by Ibn al-Mu'tazz, the 
Dumyat al-Qasr, are only at present existing in manuscript 
copies. The arrangement is, like the Duwal of Dahabi, in 
order of the Muhammadan years, and the substance varies 
considerably in merit. He forgets to ihention the dates of 
succession of some of the early caliphs, and has only a few 
words for the majestic grandeur of the caliph 'Omar, but has 
a long account of Uwais al-Qarani, a personality which I feel 
I can safely assert never existed at all. It is pathetic how 
you have to dig out tlie real name of some insignificant 
Sufi sheikhs among the crowd of laudatory epithets. The 
history contains, nevertheless, much valuable material, and 
I cannot endorse the judgment of Eawlinson entirely, written 
in his copy of this work now in the British Museum ; " It is 
certainly not deserving of much attention.’' E. K. 

ZOROASTRIAN CIVILIZATION. By MaNECKJI NusSERVANJI 
Dhalla. 9x6, xxviii + 395 pp. Oxford University 
Press. London : Milford. 

Among the signs of the times is the increased interest 
taken by Orientals in the study of their own literature, and 
this remark applies with special force to the small but 
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progressive body of the Parsis of Bombay, who still retain 
the religion founded by Zoroaster. 

The author of the present book has studied, and studied 
deeply, the wonderful literature contained in the Avesta, and 
reading his work we note how each subject is dealt with under 
its appropriate heading, so that the reader can readily ascer- 
tain the laws of Zoroaster on, for example, the administration 
of justice. In some cases the punishments were cruel and even 
fantastic, the life of a dog being held as sacred as that of man, 
while the murder of a water-dog ” was punished with ten 
thousand stripes, the highest penalty awarded. The author 
does not inform us what a water-dog is, but it is generally 
believed to be an otter. To take another subject, sanitation 
and public health, Zoroastrians were instructed to be extremely 
clean, to avoid every sort of defilement, and to destroy 
noxious insects, the fly being rightly execrated as the most 
evil “ source of contagion and death 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that dealing with 
Pahlavi literature. It is not known when Pahlavi script was 
first written, and the general opinion is that it dates, at any 
rate, from the period subsequent to the Achsemenian dynasty. 
It is, however, at least possible that the language may prove 
to be considerably older than we now believe it to be. Prom 
this literature we have the metaphor that the sky encircles 
the earth as an egg does a bird. Again, the planets are com- 
pared to brigands, who rob the caravans of its goods, 
depriving the good of gifts and bestowing them on the 
unworthy. This is rather a dark saying. 

Yet again, in view of the love of cattle-breeding, good men 
are referred to as cattle and bad men as wolves ; and, finally, 
an old friend is likened to old wine which improves with age. 

In conclusion, this book has the merit of presenting 
Zoroastrian civilization through well-selected references and 
quotations, but the writer has somewhat lessened its value 
by neglecting to use his critical faculties, and has thereby 
failed to differentiate between legends with some historical 
basis and historical facts. P. M. S. 
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Eoyal Frederik University, Christiania. Publications 
OF THE Indian Institute. I, 1. The Aryan Gods of 
THE Mitani People. By Sten Konow. Ilf x 
39 pp. 1921. 

Dr. Sten Konow is a well-known and honoured member of 
our Society, but this is, as far as we are aware, the first 
publication which liis university has produced on an Oriental 
subject ; it gives us therefore the greatest pleasure to welcome 
a new collaborator in this ever-fruitful field, the more so since 
the new collaborator reintroduces us to an old friend. 

Dr. Konow’s text is the reference in the treaty between the 
Hittite King Shubbiluliuma and the Mitanian King Mattiuaza, 
to the Mitanian"gods,^7awi MitraUil ilani vruwna- {or Aruna-) 
Ssil ilu Indar {or Indara) ilani Na^attianna. 

These names were soon identified as being identical with the 
Vedic deities, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas, but 
the question immediately arises whether these gods appearing 
in a document dating from the early decades of the fourteenth 
century b.o. are the original Aryan deities or specifically 
Vedic or Indian deities possessing tho characteristics which 
they assumed after the Aryan tribes had reached and settled 
down in India and remodelled their religious and cosmogonic 
ideas in accordance with the conditions which they found there. 
Most scholars have adopted the former theory; Dr. Konow 
prefers to follow Professor Jacobi in adopting the latter, and 
states his case very clearly and strongly. 

This is, however, a somewhat retrograde step, for if these 
gods had by this time, so to speak, definitely put on their 
Indian clothes and travelled half-way across Asia, then the 
parting of the Indo-Aryan from the original Aryan tribes and 
the conquest of India by the former must be put back some 
centuries before 1400 b.o., the conventional date of the Eig- 
Veda accordiug to Western views. The general tendency of 
recent years, on the contrary, has been to bring down the 
earlier dates in ancient history. The dates now assigned to 
the earliest periods of Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, and 
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Cretan Mstory (to mention only a few examples) are hundreds, 
and even thousands, of years later than those assigned to the 
same periods a generation ago. 

Moreover, to get from India to Syria they niust almost 
necessarily have passed through Mesopotamia, and, if they 
did, it is curious that they should have left there no traces of 
their passage. 

Prima facie, therefore, the theory is an improbable one, 
especially as it is based on one single passage, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that Dr. Konow will examine the other passages 
bearing on the question in the Boghaz Keui tablets (for 
instance, the numerical series commencing eJcavartana, etc.) 
and publish another paper on this extraordinarily interesting 
subject. 


L’Arabie Ant^islamique. By Ign. Gutdi. 6| x 4|, 89 pp. 

Paris : Geuthner, 1921. 

This little book is a reprint of the text of four lectures, 
delivered to the Egyptian University of Cairo in 1909, entitled 
The Kingdoms of Southern and Central Arabia before 
Mahomed The intellectual progress of the Arabs “ The 
material progress’’, and ''The Arabs of the South and 
Abyssinia The subject-matter is treated in a pleasant 
style, but the whole is very slight ; it might be described as 
a kind of prolegomenon to the study of the poetry of the 
Jahiliyah. 

G. L. M. Clausox. 


Journal of Burma Eesearch Society. 

The issue dated August, 1921, and received a year later, 
includes an entertaining legend of the foundation of the 
kingdom of Arakan, told by San Shwe Bu. Again it is 
necessary to point out that in a scientific journal the sources 
of the legend should be given. If it is a memory of the 
writer’s childhood, that fact itself is worth recording. 
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Saya Shan’s History of Lower Burma is not history, and does 
not relate to Lower Burma but to the upper province. It is 
a collection of well-known legends of the Tagaung and Pagan 
dynasties, treated uncritically and without any reference to 
authorities. Mr. L. F. Taylor gives us a foretaste of his work 
on the coming Linguistic Survey of Burma in a sketch of 
Burmese dialects, of which little is as yet known. Doubtless 
he will take pains to equip himself for the task, the first 
requisite of which is a knowledge of the nature of spoken 
sounds ; and it is to be hoped that he will not repeat the 
statement that “ the killed consonants are not really 
pronounced but constitute only modifications of the preceding 
vowel. The consonants referred to (which are final h and t 
pronounced without explosion) are really pronounced, and 
cannot be omitted without gross error ; and they in no way 
constitute modifications of the preceding vowel, though un- 
exploded h cannot be used after certain vowels or unexploded t 
after certain others. They are well known to phoneticians, 
and symbols are provided for them in the handbook of the 
International Phonetic Association, 

The number for December, 1921, contains a most amusing 
Arakanese folk-tale related by San Shwe Bu, and an 
interesting account of Bandula, the famous Burmese general, 
by Major Enriquez. 


R. a B. 
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Colonel Rivett-Carnac 

Colonel Rivett-Carnac always clung to the first part of his 
name, which was, in fact, his real name, his grandfather 
having added the name of Carnac on his marriage. The 
family were, in fact, Rivetts, of an old Suffolk stock, and it 
certainly seems rather hard that he should be denied what 
gave him so much pleasure in order that the modern and 
unfamiliar '' Carnac ’’ should be fastened on. Let it be 
agreed, therefore, that he was a Rivett, and that the latter 
half of the name was a mere excrescence. Let him have the 
happiness of feeling that he remains Harry Rivett-Carnac, 
who successfully resisted to the last the merging of his real 
name. 

In other respects, too, he was known apart from his official 
rank. He was a member of an old Indian family, and might 
have been expected to rise on that account to the highest 
position in the old service, but no one will pretend that his 
actual rise was due to his descent, or was even in corre- 
spondence with his undoubted talent. To the end of his work 
in India he held a second-rate appointment — the opium 
commissionership at Ghazipore, but he held it with complete 
detachment, and was distinguished for things other than his 
official work. He was throughout his life the most generous 
and open-handed of men. He would pick up a broken loafer, 
and nurse him through untold breakdowns, until he left him 
in the end an established character. That was what made him 
so lovable. With a certain amount of brusquerie he never 
gave up the attempt to help other men. 

It was the same with everything. At a time when 
volunteering was rather looked down upon, he took up the 
cause and stuck to it through much ridicule and abuse until 
he became A.D.C. to the Queen and Commander of the 
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Volunteer Brigade at Delhi. I shall never forget his coining 
to see me in Madir, and having an audience of the Queen 
Eegent in his Volunteer uniform, which he informed Her 
Majesty bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
10th Hussars. He saw nothing incongruous in the com- 
parison. The Volunteer uniform was a serious thing in his 
eyes. The uniform of a body of Light Horse which was raised 
to serve the Queen. 

' In his archaeological pursuits he was equally bold and 
fearless. He took up amongst other things the subject of 
cup markings on rocks, and made himself known by his 
researches. 

The fact was that apart from his work he was original in 
all things, but above all original in his generosity. That was 
the essence of his character, and by that he will live in the 
hearts of many men whom he befriended. 


H. M. D. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(M 9 ,y-July, 1923) 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Et. Hon. Lord Chalmers presided at the Anniversary 


Meeting held on 8th May. 
of Council as follows : — 
Ten Honorary Members 
Session, namely: — 

Prof. Breasted. 

Prof. Pinot. 

Prof. Williams Jackson, 

Prof, von Le Coq. 

Prof. C. A. Nallino. 


The Secretary read the Eeport 

have been elected during the 

Prof. S. d’ Oldenburg. 

Prof. P. Pelliot. 

Prof. Ehodokanakis. 

Prof. J. Sarkar. 

Pke V. Scheil, O.P. 


(These include four Supernumerary Honorary Members 
who were elected in order to mark the Centenary.) 

The Society has lost by death two Honorary Members : — 
Dr. Clermont-Ganneau, of Paris, and Professor Priedrich 
Delitzsch, of Berlin. 

Mr. Legge and Mr. Eylands, Members of Council, have passed 
away, together with* the following twelve Members : — 


Eev. Drew Bate. 
Prof. P. Deussen. 
Mr. Di6sy. 

Mr. E. E. Graves. 
Dr. Buchanan Gray. 
Dr, Hitchcock. 


Sir 0. H, Kesteven. 
Dr. J. Lindsay. 

Mr. Lipschztz. 

Mr. Mulling. 

Eev. J. Mes. 

Major E. B. Soane. 


One hundred and one Members have resigned or have other- 
wise ceased under the Eules to be Members of the Society. 

During the past Session seventeen Eesident Members have 
been elected, namely : — 

Mr. H. P. V. Battle. Mr. H. A. E. Gibb. 

Mr. B. P. Denham. Mine. G. de Hainaut-Amand. 

Mr. L. C. French. Lieut.-Col. G. V. Holmes. 
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Mx. J. 1. P. Jayasuriya. Mr. H. A. Eosskeen. 

Miss H. B. Karnerup. Dr. G. Elliot Sinitli, M.A., 

Mr. W. J. E. Liipton, O.B.E. LL.B., etc. 

Miss Meaclowcroft. Mr. E. Templer Tickell. 

Rev. W. S. Page. Mr. H. Valvanne. 

Miss E. C. Ridding. Mrs. Winckworth. 


The following ninety-one 
joined the Society : — 

Mr. G. V. Acharya, B.A. 

Mr. P. V. K. Aiyer. 

Mr. A. F. A. All. 

Syed A. Ali, M.A. 

Mr. L. H. Eaj Anand. 

Mr, M. M, Ansari, B.A. 

Manlvi Syed N. Ashraf. 

Mr. A. Aziz, Mir Munslii. 

Babu C. Aurora, M.A., LL.B. 
Mr, M. M. H. Beg. 

Prof. R. Behari. 

Pandit Shri D, Bhargava. 

Mr. V. Bijoor, B.Sc. 

Mr. F. W. Buckler, M.A. 

Dr. C. P. Burger. 

Mr. D. Chanel. 

Mr. T. Chand, B.A., LL.D. 

Dr. H. Chatley. 

Mr. S. K. E. Chaudhuri, M.A. 
Mr. G. C. Clarke. 

Mr. T. J. Coomeraswami. 
Squadron-Leader A. E. 0. 
Cooper. 

Mrs. Longworth Dames. 

Mr. B. K. Datta, B.Sc. 

Sir P. Dulces. 

Mr. D. C. Dutt. 

Mr. S, V. Fitzgerald, I.O.S. 
Surgeon-Commander J. A. 
Forrest, E.N. 


Non-Resident Members have 

Eev. Canon W. H. T. 

Gairdner, M.A. 

Mr, U. N. Gaur. 

Miss M. S. Gladstone. 

Eev. H. H. Gowen, D.D., 
F.E.G.S. 

Mr. R. S. Gupta. 

Mr. M, L. Sen Gupta, B.A. 
Syed P. H. ITashmi. 

Mr. A. T. Holme, I.C.S. 

Captain .H. N. Hunt. 

Mr. C. Z. Husein. 

Mr. C. Z. Md. Ismail. 

Mr. G. Jain. 

Mr. M. Jinavijaya. 

Mr. N. W. Kathalay, B.A; 

Mr. M. Z. U. Khan. 

Eao Bahadur Sirdar M. V. 

Kibe, M.A. 

Babu K. Kinkar. 

Mr. E. Kirkby. 

Mr. J. Leveen. 

Mr. S. E. Lucas. 

Sheikh N. Khwaja Sahib 
Mahaldar. 

Mr. C. Majumdar. 

Mrs. 0. L’E. Malone. 

Mr. S. G. Mawson. 

Dr. St. Michalski-Turienski. 

Mrs. H. Mirza. 
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Pandit E. G. Misra. 

Pandit S. N. Misra, B.A. 

Mr. A. E. Mohammad. 

Mr. C. F. Mohammad, M.A. 

Mr. M. G. Muhammad. 

Eev, W. Munn. 

Pandit D, ISTath Shastri, B.A. 
Eai Bahadur P. E. hTayuda, 
M.L.O. 

Mr. E. O’Brien-Butler. 

Mr. M. K. Pillay. 

Prof. J. Eyneley Prince, Ph.D. 
Bahu B. Nath Prosad, B.A. 
Mr. I. Saw Hla Pru. 

Maulvi Md. Eahim Shah. 

Eai Sahib S. B. Earn. 

Mr, T. H. Eobinson, M.A., D.D. 
Mr. S. C. Eoy. 

Babu A, C. Saiiyal, M.A., B.L. 
Babu H. S. Saxena. 


Lord Scone. 

Major Erik Seidenfoden. 

Mr. C. G-. Seligman, M.D., 
F.E.S. 

Mr. E. A. Shah. 

Pandit E. P. Sharma. 

Pandit E. C. Sharma, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Prof. B. D. Sharman, B.A, 
Eaja N. Singha Deo Bahadur. 
Mr. K. A. Taher. 

Mr. M. A. Talwar, B.A. 

Prof. S. Vaxma. 

Mr. M. L. Varshanai. 

Babu B. Bahadur Yerma. 

Mr. H. L. Vrati, B.A. 

Eev. J. Webster. 

Mr. L. H. Williams. 
Lieut.-CoL Sir A. T. Wilson. 
Maulvi M. Md. Yaqub Khan. 


The total number of ne'w members now stands at 109, but 
the members lost to the Society by death, resignation, and 
removal amount to 125. The total of the Society as a whole 
is 955 (last year 971). The new rates of subscription came 
into force in January, 1923. 


Library Subscriptions 

Three Libraries have ceased to subscribe, but their places 
have been filled by nine new ones. 


Finance 

Letting of Offices. — ^During the Session all the offices on the 
second floor, save one, have been let. 

The Hon. Treasurer's Report shows for 1922 an income of 
£3,136 165. 9d!. and an expenditure of £3,124 O5. 7d., as com- 
pared with the income £3,198 IO5. \0d. and expenditure 
£3,219 65. 3d!, during 1921. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Hon. Solicitor, 
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39 
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25 
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10 
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Rents Received 





002 

10 
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Government of India .... 


315 
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0 




„ Straits Sottlomenis 
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0 




„ Federated Malay States . 


40 
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400 
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Sundry Grants 
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Subscriptions ..... 
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Additional Copies sold .... 
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Sales of Pamphlets .... 


40 

4 
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% 



„ Indexes ..... 
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0 
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557 

17 

1 

Dividends 





33 
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Income Tax Returned .... 
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5 

0 

Interest on Deposit Account 


3 
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2 




„ Post Opeice Savings Deposit 







Account 
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17 

7 

Centenary Volume (Subscriptions in advance) 

. 




14 

19 

0 

Sundry Receipts 





8 

10 

5 

Balance in Hand 1st January, 1922 

. 




260 

9 

8 


£3,305 11 11 


Eunds. 

£454 16j. 9d 3 per cent Local Loans Stock. 
£350 5 per cent War Loan, 1929-47. 

£125 National War Bonds, 1929 (4th Series). 
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Rent, Income Tax, and House Duty 
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15 

11 




Rates, less contributions by Tenants 

40 

7 

3 




Gas and Electric Light, do. . 

20 

17 10 




Coals and Coke, do. .... . 

29 

18 

4 
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10 

15 
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Cleaning Windows and Carpets 

7 

17 

6 




Insurance ....... 

33 

19 
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House Painting and Repairs 
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4 
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Other Expenditure ..... 

21 

9 
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5 

4 

Leasehold Redemption Fund .... 




20 

6 

6 

Salaries and Waoes 




652 

0 

0 

Printing and Stationery .... 




119 

17 

2 

JouRNAi. Account — 







Printing ....... 

821 

1 

5 




Postage ....... 

51 

5 

2 





— 


— 

872 

6 

7 

Library Expenditure 

273 

8 

11 




Less receipts from Sale of Books . 

72 

14 

6 
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200 

14 

5 

Loan Repaid to Oriental Translation Fund. 




100 

0 

0 

Auditors’ Feb 




' 5 

5 

0 

Bank Charges 




1 

10 

0 

Postages 




61 

17 

4 

Sundry Payments — 







Teas . . 

20 

10 

11 




Parcels and fares ..... 

1 

14 

3 




" S.B.A.” and “ R.A.S.” Journals 

15 

17 

0 




Lantern Operator ..... 

12 

5 

0 




Reporters’ Fees 

2 

2 

0 




Centenary Volume Typing .... 


18 

9 




Sundries 

14 

16 10 





— 



68 

4 

9 


Bala3!Toes in Hanb, 31st December, 1922 — 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Deposit Account . . 50 0 0 

Savings Banlc 117 19 1 

£ 5. d. 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Current Account — 

General Eund . . . 123 3 5 

Less — ^Library Fund overspent 14 4 2 

108 19 3 

Cash in band, Postage Account . . . 2 7 6 

279 5 10 

£3,305 11 11 


H. B. MORSE, Eon. Treasurer. 

We have examined tbe above Abstract of ^ L. C. HOPKINS, 

Receipts and Payments with the books For the Council. 

' and vouchers of the Society, and have IE. S. M. PEROWNE, 
verified the investments therein I For the Society, 

described, and we hereby certify the N. E. WATERHOUSE, 
said Abstract to be true and correct.^ Professional Auditor. 

JRAS. JULY 1923. 33 
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We have examined the above Statement with the books and vouchers, and hereby^ L. C. HOPKINS, for the Council. 

certify the same to be correct. We have also had produced to us certificates forvE. S. M. PEROWNE, for the Society. 

Stock Investments and Bank Balances. J N, E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

April, 1923. 
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Mr. A. H. Wilson, tlie Hon. Auditors, Mr. L. 0. Hopkins and 
Mr. Perowne, and the official auditors, Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co. 

Funds of the Society 

James Forlong Fund, — This Fund is allotted under 
the following heads : Lectures, Bursaries, Hesearcli, and 
Publications. 

During the last Session, Council approved that a grant be 
given to publish Primiiive Culture of India^ by Colonel Hodson, 
and the fund has been expended as follows : — 

Bursaries, £40 ; Research, £160 ; Publications, £50. 

Oriental Translation Fund— The Table Talk of a Meso'po- 
tamian Judge (translation). Edited from the Paris MS. by 
Professor D. S. Margolionth, D.Litt., F.B.A., has been 
published. 

In the Press, — El Asatir, or The Samaritan Apocalypse of 
Moses, by Dr. Gaster, and Tarikh cn-Nubah, A History of the 
Fungs of Sennar, by Mr. Weld-Blundell, 

Prize Publications Fund.—Jrx the press : Vasubandhu on 
the Fundamental Principles of the Sarvastivadin School of 
Buddhism^ by Professor Stcherbatsky. 

Lectures 

The following well-attended lectures have been delivered 
during the past Session, most of them illustrated by slides :~ 

'' The Achaemenian Dynasty,'’ by Brig.-General Sir Percy 
Sykes. 

Some Indian Nuns and others,’’ by Lord Chalmers. 

“ A Persian Library,” by Professor E. G. Browne. 

'' The Malay Peninsula,” by Mr. C. Otto Blagden. 

Chinese Idealism in Temple and Bridge,” by Miss G. E. 
Kemp. 

Arabian Alchemy and Chemistry,” by Mr. ITolmyard. 

“ Ancient Egyptian Literature,” by Dr. Blackman. 

The God Indr a and Religious Contests in Ancient India,” 
by Mr. F. E. Pargiter. 
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Gifts Presented to the Society 

Mr. Faulds gave a book of Japanese Pictures of Buddhist 
images and a collection of Japanese drawings, and Mr. Battle 
photos. Mr. Beveridge presented the copies of the Journal 
from 1904-21, a large number of the publications of the 
Bengal Society, and many books on Indian Archaeology. 

Miss E. Whinfield has given a number of unbound copies 
of the LawaHih of Jami^ translated by her uncle, the late 
Mr. E. H. Whinfield ; and Dr. Andreas Nell has helped to 
complete the Society’s defective set of the Ceylon Branch 
J ournaly while Gems of Chinese Literature has been presented 
by Professor H. A, Giles (Gold Medallist). Madame Gordon 
has sent rubbings of the Nestorian Monument at Si An Fu in 
Shensi, China, and Wayakii Jodo Sombukyo. Also the 
three books of the Jodo sect translated from Chinese into 
Japanese, 3rd issue, 1922. 

Eight delegates attended the double Centenary of the 
Soci6te Asiatiq[ue de Paris, 10th-13th July, 1922. They 
were as follows : — 

Mr. Weld-Blundell, Dr. Cowley, Dr. Hall, Professor 
Langdon, Dr. Pinches, Professor Kapson, Sir Denison Eoss, 
and Dr. Thomas. 

Two delegates attended the Fifth International Congress of 
Historical Studies at Brussels, 8th-15th April, 1923. 

They were Professor Eaymond Beadey and Mr. Foster. 

Triennial Gold Medal Presentation 

On 4th July the Triennial Gold Medal of the Society 
was awarded by the President to Professor H. A. Giles, 
Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins, Sir Charles Addis, Sir John Jordan, and 
Mr. Choa~Hsin Chu (Chinese Charge d’ Affaires) spoke on this 
occasion. 

Presentation of the Public Schools^ Gold Medal 

On 5th December the President awarded the Society’s 
Gold Medal for the best essay ‘‘ on some Indian or other 
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Oriental Subject” to Mr. S. de Lotbinike, of Eton, and the 
book prize to Mr. S. K. Noakes, of Merchant Taylor’s School. 
The subject of the essay was ^‘Tipu Sultan”* Sir Denison 
Ross and the Rev. Dr. J. A. Nairn, Head Master of Merchant 
Taylor’s, spoke on tlie occasion. 

The Journal 

Owing to the cost of printing, the Journal is limited in size, 
but it has been decided to increase it to 168 pages during 1923. 
During the Session several valuable articles have been printed, 
many short miscellaneous contributions have been included, 
and a number of books reviewed. So many important papers 
are sent to the Journal that the lack of space is much to be 
regretted. 

Special General Meetings 

Special General Meetings were called on 4th July, 1922, to 
amend Rules 102-5, and on 14th March, 1923, to suspend 
temporarily Rule 9. 

Centenary 

This year is the Centenary of the Society, and its celebration 
will be combined with a Meeting of the Entente, the dates 
fixed being 17tli-20th July. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Vice-Patron of the Society, has graciously consented to 
preside at the opening Reception, and there will be a banquet 
and other entertainments. 

A Centenary Volume, giving a succinct history of the Society 
from 1823-1923, with a list of all the articles and miscellaneous 
notes published in the Journal and an alphabetical List of 
Authors, will be brought out on this occasion. 

Recommendations of the Council 

Under Rule 31, Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. H. B. Morse, and 
Mr. A. G. Ellis retire from the offices of Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian. The Council recommend 
the re-election of Dr. Thomas and Mr. Ellis, but regret that 
Dr. Morse feels obliged to resign his post on the ground 
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of health.. Thev therefore recommend the election of 
Mr. Perowne, who has been so good as to express his willing- 
ness to undertake the duties of Treasurer. 

Last November, Dr. Blaclonan and Dr. Nicholson* were 
co-opted on the Council in the place of Mr. Grant Brown and 
the late Mr. Kylands. 

Under Eule 32, Mr. Poster, Professor Margoliouth, Mr. 
Perowne and Mr. Campbell Thompson retire from the Council, 
who recommend Mr. Enthoven, Mr. Hopkins, Dr. Morse, and 
Professor Kapson to fill their places. 

The Council recommend as Hon. Auditors Mrs. Fraser and 
Mr. Hopkins, and as Auditors Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said he hoped it would commend itself to the members. 
Dr. Morse, whose retirement from the Hon. Treasurership they 
greatly regretted, would place before them a pleasant picture 
of the financial position of the Society. They all felt how 
much the Society owed to Dr. Morse for his assiduous attention 
to the financial side of their operations. 

Dr. Morse, in seconding the report, gave an interesting 
survey of the position of the various trust and prize funds, 
and also of the general fund. The outstanding feature of the 
latter in recent years had been the inevitable heavy cost of 
moving to the present premises, which cost altogether close 
upon £3,000 and exhausted their accumulated funds. But 
when they compared the present position with that of the 
last pre-war year they would have no cause for discourage- 
ment. In 1913 there were 88 resident and 526 non-resident 
members. Last year they had 98 resident members, 203 
others in the British Isles, and 628 abroad, making an increase 
from a total of 614 to a total of 929. The subscriptions from 
members had risen from £877 to £1,289, but the ratio this 
item bore to total receipts had fallen from 48*2 to 41*1 per 
cent. On the expenditure side, house rent and maintenance 
now absorbed 29*1 per cent, as compared witK 38*1 in 1913. 
Salaries and wages were now 25*9 per cent, as against 20 per 
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cent. The library had advanced from 2*8 to 4-5 per cent, 
but they had now provided an assistant librarian who was at 
the disposal of students for finding books in the library. 
The Journal account now absorbed 27-9 per cent, while in 
1913 it accounted for 33-2 per cent. On the revenue side, 
mention should be made of the generosity of the India Office 
in increasing the annual grant from 200 guineas to 300 guineas. 
They also received from the Government of Hong Kong £28, 
from the Straits Settlements £20, and from the Federated 
Malay States £40, making altogether a total of £400, or 12*8 
per cent of their receipts. The receipts from the sale of the 
Journal, amounting to 17-8 per cent, were not susceptible 
probably to much expansion, as the libraries which needed 
the Journal were for the most part already subscribers. The 
Journal was the chief attraction for members, and it was 
most important that they should go back to the utmost 
extent circumstances permitted to the quantitative standard 
of pre-war times. In 1913 the Journal comprised 1,118 pages. 
The most restricted period was in 1919, when the total was 
580 pages. Last year they advanced to 664 pages. They 
must not only maintain, but go beyond this increase. During 
last year the cost per page was reduced by 6 or 7 per cent, and 
it was decided to increase the size of the Journal by a similar 
percentage. 

Sir Edware Gait expressed the general regret of members 
at the retirement from the Hon. Treasureship of Dr. Morse, 
to whose efforts the satisfactory financial position was largely 
due. Those members who had spent many years in India 
were gratified to notice the election to honorary membership 
of Professor Jadunath Sarkar, who was a recognized authority 
on Mogul history. The honour would be greatly appreciated 
not only by Mr. Sarker, but by other Indian research workers. 
A gratifying feature of the increased membership since the 
war was the growing proportion of Indian members. A 
number of provincial and other research societies had been 
founded in the last few years, and it might have been thought 
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that the effect would be to draw away members from the 
E.il.S. But experience had shown an exactly reverse effect. 
The explanation was that the local societies had stimulated 
interest among many Indians in Oriental research and had 
made the work of the Society far better known in India. A 
good deal of encouragement would be given to these young 
societies if a review of their activities was given periodically 
in the pages of the Journal. It would also be helpful if mem- 
bers of the E.A.S. contributed occasionally, as Sir George 
Grierson and the late Dr. Vincent Smith had done, to the 
journals of the societies. This friendly help would stimulate 
research and tend to increase their membership. 

Dr. Pinches said that the more members they had the 
more they would be able to increase the size of the Journal^ 
and that must be their constant aim. Amid hearty laughter, 
he humorously compared the advantages of membership of 
the Society with ''listening-in’’, remarking that the latter 
entertainment had been described as the most unsociable 
form of relaxation. Many people might think that they could 
not afford to devote a subscription to anything so unnecessary 
as Oriental research, but there were other things just as 
unnecessary, and among these he classed " listening-in”. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and on the motion 
of Lady Holmwood and Colonel Phillott the recommendations 
of the Council as to the election of honorary officers and 
members of Council were adopted. 

The President said that the year under review at that 
meeting closed the first century of the Society’s life, but a 
survey of the achievements of the past hundred years would 
more fittingly come at the Centenary celebrations in July ; so 
he would restrict himself to indicating in outline some aspects 
of their activities in the octave covering the war and the 
scarcely less devastating years of peace which had followed. 
The Society had not only weathered the storm, but might 
congratulate itself on having made fruitful progress in enlarg- 
ing the bounds of Oriental knowledge, and he wished par- 
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ticiilarlyto indicate in this connexion the work of their officers 
and members of the Council. The Inmiiious survey of the 
held which followed began with reference to the contributions 
made to Sinology of late by their Gold Medallist, Professor 
Giles, and by Professor Parker, Dr. Morse, Mr. Perceval Yetts, 
and Mr. Hopkins. Their Vice-President, Sir Henry Ho worth 
(happily recovered from a serious illness in the past winter), 
was preparing a new and much amplified edition of his great 
History of the Mongols^ long since out of print. 

After remarking that they hailed with enthusiasm the ever- 
growing work being carried on by Sir Denison Ross at the 
School of Oriental Studies, the President congratulated 
Sir George Grierson on the completion of the 11th volume of 
his great Linguistic Survey of India, They looked forward 
wistfully to the arrival of the second of the six volumes of the 
Gamhridge History of India^ which was under the editorship 
of a member of their Council, Professor Eapson, who had 
among his contributors Dr. Thomas and Dr. Barnett. 

Mr. Pargiter had brought out his Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition^ in which he sought to establish synchronism in the 
legendary history of India. The particular thanks of the 
Society were due to Mr. Pargiter for the great pains he had 
taken in compiling their Centenary volume. The works of 
Professor Macdonell, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Sir Charles Eliot, 
and Sir Auxel Stein were briefly noted, together with those 
of Mr. Dames and Professor Keith. 

In Semitic studies it was reassuring to find the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam resuming after the war its march to completion. 
The work of the late Sir Charles Lyall, Mr. Macartney, 
Professor Browne, and Dr. Nicholson in Arabic and Persian 
fields was mentioned. Dr. Gaster was congratulated on his 
Hebraic researches, and reference was made to the work of 
Mr, and Mrs. Beveridge and to the appearance of Professor 
Margoliouth’s translation of Table-Talk of a Mesopotamian 
J udge. In Egypt, in addition to the great discovery of King 
Tutankh-amen’s tomb, good work had been done by 
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Dr. Flinders Petrie, and Messrs. Gardiner, Weigall and 
Blackman. Dr. Hall, Professor Langdon, and Mr. Campbell 
Thompson bad contributed to the first volume of the 
Cambridge Ancient History. 

While great difficulties had been imposed on the Society's 
activities by the war, there was a silver lining to the cloud, for 
the new political conditions in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
were now markedly favourable to archaeological undertakings 
on a large and comprehensive scale. A great scheme, framed 
by the foremost archfeologists of the country, was afoot to 
establish in Jerusalem an archa3ological school which, as time 
went on would, it was hoped, extend its operations to the Tigris 
Valley. Meantime, important excavations were going on in 
Mesopotamia and furnished evidence of the great migration 
westward in pre-historic ages. At first, archasology of the 
Near East was rudely disturbed, for many archaeologists 
volunteered for active service. Fortunately, however, many 
of these volunteers were able to use their special know- 
ledge to good effect. They might well hope that a bright 
future lay before workers in the Near Eastern field, and that 
their fruitful labours with spade and j)en, whether on the site 
of Babylon or of Ur of the Chaldees or in Egypt, might enrich 
their knowledge by rediscovering forgotten cmlizations and 
by illuminating the dim origins of European civilization which 
derives from them. 

* From this breathless scamper over many fields, it would 
seem that in the domain of Oriental Science, in spite of the 
war, there had been progress — ^unequal it was true, but every- 
where progress. They were amply justified in looking forward 
with confident hope to further progress in the years im- 
mediately ahead as they entered on the second century of 
the life and work of the hSociety. Success must continue 
to rest on sound scholarship and on that helpful spirit of 
goodwill and co-operation which united their officers, Council, 
and staff. 
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The Secretary will be obliged if any member could supply 
the addresses of the following : — 

Non-resident Compounders 
Mr. J. Fargues. 

Lieut.-CoL Dempster Heming. 

Mr. C. H. Lepper. 

Mr. Purshotam Vishxain Mawjee. 

Pandit Mohanlal Visnulal. 

Mr. H. E. Phya Rajanattayanuhar. 

Mr. Iyengar B. Ramasvami. 

Mr. C. Eustomji. 

Ordinary Members 
Mr. S. M. Brown, D.F.C. 

Rev. E. Osborn Martin. 

Lieut. W. R. Patterson. 

Mr. K. N. Sitaram, B.A. 

Mrs. K. Satthianadhan, M.A. 

Mr. V. Y. Vadnerkar. 


The following were elected at the General Meeting in June: — 
Babu D. C. Dutta, M.A. 

Shams-ul-’Ulama Dr. M. H. Hosain, Ph.D. 

Mr. W asiullah Khan. 

Mr. J. H. M. Moorhead. 

Mr. Brij Mohan Sharma, B.Sc., M.A. 


On 12th June Major Owen Rutter read a paper on British 
North Borneo, of which this is the summary : — 

Forty-five years ago North Borneo, then a tropical wilder- 
ness inhabited by pirates and headhunters, was acquired 
from the native Sultans by a handful of pioneers, at the 
suggestion of a Scots engineer from Glasgow. Since that 
day, under the administration of the British North Borneo 
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Charteied Company, the country has been transformed. 
The natives live peaceful lives as fishermen or farmers ; the 
Company safeguards their interests and respects their customs, 
the most interesting of the latter being the worship of sacred 
jars, which are tended by aged priestesses with elaborate 
ceremonial. The hill country has been opened up by means of 
bridle paths ; rubber, tobacco, and coconut estates have been 
made ; there are over 100 miles of railway, and although the 
country has suffered in the past from the lack of roads, these 
are in the making now. The climate is healthy, and living not 
expensive, yet only one per cent of the territory, the size of 
Ireland, has so far been developed. 





PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Books 

Aikat, A., On the poetry of Matthew Arnold, Kobert Browning, 
and Eabindranath Tagore. University Extension Lectures. 
Calcutta, 1921. From Publishers. 

Aka. Wissens. Wien. Anzeiger, 1922, No, 1-27. Wien, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Archaeological Dept., Jammu and Kashmir State, Annual 
Report, 1919. From Superintendent. 

Bhanu Rai, C., Narasinha-Nayana. Narsinghpur, 1922. 

From Author. 

Brown, C. J., The coins of India. Heritage of India Series. 

Calculta, London, 1922. From Publishers. 
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The following Report of the Committee on 
Transliteration, appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on 17th January, 
1922, was adopted by the Council at its 
meeting held on 8th May, 1923, and is 
published for general information. 

As sanctioned by the Council, the Committee’s recom- 
mendation that its report should be circulated for 
criticisms to selected Oriental scholars in this country, 
has been carried out. Replies have been received from 
Mr. W. Doderet, Mr. R. Guest, The Rev. Professor 
A. Guillaume, Colonel D. C. Phillott, Professor E. J. 
Raps on, Mr. C. A. Storey, and Professor E. L. Turner. 

A meeting of the Committee was held on the 20tli 
February, 1923. There were present : — 

Sir Geoi'ge A. Grierson, K.G.I.E., in the Chair. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Mr. A. G. Ellis. , 

Dr. T. Grahame Bailey. 

All those gentlemen who had offered criticisms on tlie 
preliminary^ report had been invited to attend, and of 
these there were also present : — 

Mr. W. Doderet, 

Colonel D. C. Pliillott, and 
Professor R. L. Turner. 

The Committee carefully considered the criticisms 
received, and accepted several of the suggestions made in 
them. On the other hand, it was unable to adopt certain 
other suggestions, as these referred to the Geneva system 
of transliteration which the Committee had no authority 
to alter. 

The Committee now agrees unanimously in submitting 
the following revised and final report : — 
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This Committee was formed in consequence of a letter 
received from a member of the Society pointing out 
certain discrepancies in the system of transliteration 
published in the Society’s Journal, 

We observe that tliis system is not laid down as to 
be used compulsorily in all articles published in the 
Journal^ and we recognize tlie fact that, in minor 
particulars, many writers in the Journal habitually depart 
from it. By the Tlesolution of Council dated October, 
1896, the Council does not do more than ‘'earnestly 
recommend its adoption (so far as is possible) by all 
in this country engaged in Oriental studies, ' that the 
very great benefit of a uniform system' may be gradually 
obtained 

This system is almost identical with that approved of 
by the International Oriental Congress held at 
Geneva in 1894. Where the system of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has departed from the Geneva system it has been 
either in very insignificant alterations in diacritical 
marks, or in the addition of characters wdiich may be 
optionally substituted for those® approved of at Geneva. 
In the latter case the Geneva forms were also retained, so 
that in certain cases there were two or more alternative 
methods of representing an Oriental character in Roman 
letters. 

We are of opinion that in any revised system the same 
principle should be followed, — namely, that, for tl\e sake 
of uniformity with the systems employed in other 
countries, the Geneva system should be retained in its 
entirety ; but that, as in some cases particular Geneva 
characters are not in general use in this countr 3 ^ or in 
India, optional forms should also, as hitherto in certain 
cases, be admitted, so as to adapt the Society's system more 
nearly to the requirements of Indian and English scholars. 
The necessity for the admission of these optional 
characters to our system will be apparent when it is 
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recognized tliat types for some of the Geneva characters 
are found in only one or two presses in this country and 
not at all in India. Furthermore, in the modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars certain signs in the Roman alphabet 
have long been established, are found in most good presses, 
and can hardly be changed without causing considerable 
expense, great inconvenience, and gi’.eat opposition. 
Having arisen independently, these last-named characters 
occasionally clash with those fixed at Geneva for 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and to avoid this it has been 
found necessary to add a few optional characters to the 
Geneva- list. 

While allowing most of the optional signs in the 
existing list to stand, we have found ourselves unable to 
recommend that all of them should be retained. Some of 
these have fallen into almost complete disuse, and one or 
two are signs to the use of which, for one reason or 
another, we are unable to assent. On the other hand, we 
have provided some new optional signs which will, we 
hope, be found acceptable to scholars and which will not 
give rise to difficulties in printing. In the suggestion 
of these new signs we have borne in mind the recom- 
mendation made to the Geneva Congress by our Society ^ 
that we should prefer characters of such a kind that, 
when the diacritical marks are either necessaiily or 
inadvertently omitted, “ la prononciation n en soit pas trop 
d6figuree pour des oreilles europeennes.” 

In the following tables we give in each case two 
columns of transliteration. The first of these gives the 
transliteration as approved of at the Geneva Congress. 
These, as before, in the interests of uniformity we recom- 
mend for adoption as a whole. In the second column are 
shown those optional signs which we recommend for 
adoption by those scholars who for any reason are unable 
to employ the signs recommended at Geneva. 

^ See page 12 of the Congress Report. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


t 

' 3 ? 

m 

W 




31 

3f 

z 

cT 


Geneva Signs recoinmendeci as 

Transliteration. optional substitutes. 

a 


d 

i 

i 

u 

il 

T 

f 

I 

I 

e 

ai 


I 

I 

0 

e 


0 

cm 

lea 

kha 

ga 

glia 

iia 

ca 

cha 

ja 

jha 

na 

* * • ta 

tha 
da 
dha 
na 
ta 
tha 

^ In modern Indian languages only. 
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chha ^ 


BEPOB.T ON TKANSLITERATION 



Geneva. 

Options. 


da 



dha 


^ . 

na 


''T . . . 

pa 



pka 


^ . 

ha 



hita 


^ . 

ma 



ya 


T . - ^ 

ra 



La 


^ . . . 

va 



ia 



m 


^ . . . 

sa 


f . . . 

ha 



la 

la 

* {Amisvara) 

7h\ 


{Anmnasika) 

vyp > 

m) 


♦ (ii'isar^a) . 

ji 


X (jilivdonuliya) . 

b 


(ttpadkmdnlya ) 

b 


{avagralia) 

; 


Udatta 

/ 


Svarita 

A 


Aniudcitta 

\ 



Additional for Modern Vernaculars 

^ . — ra 

^ , — rlia 
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HE^OllT ON transliteration 


Wliere, as happens in some modern languages, the 
inherent a of a consonant is not sounded, it need not be 
written in transliteration. Tims Hindi kartd (not 

haratCi), making ; kal (nob kala), to-morrow. 

As usual, in the above, the fact that a vowel is long 
is indicated hy a macron, as in dsU. Wo have carried tliivS 
further even than in the Geneva system, in whicli the 
vowel ^ is indicated by 1. To tliis we have added I 
as an optional substitute. We also note that, wlien a long 
vowel is tlie result of crasis, some scholars (e.g. Professor 
Monier Williams in his Sanskrit Dictionary) prefer to 
indicate the lengtli by a circumflex, as in iiktvd'pagacchati. 
We recommend that this also be allowed as an oi)tional 
method of indicating length under such circumstances. 
It is true that this will clash with the same mark wlien 
used to indicate the svarita accent, but w^e think that 
the class of scholars who would use the circumflex as 
suggested would be competent to prevent confusion 
ensuing from the double use of the sign. 

For the r- and J-vovvels we suggest a circle, instead of 
a dot, below the letter as an optional diacritical mark. 
This device has long been used by some scholars (e.g. by 
Professor Brugmann in his comparative grammar), and is 
necessary in dealing witli the modern Indian vernaculars, 
in which r with a dot has an altogether different value as 
a very common consonant. For instance, if we trans- 
literate the Hindi according to tiie Geneva sjj^stem, we 
should liave to write (irr/t, in wdiich t])e first r represents 
the r- vowel, and the second r (aspirated) represents the 
comiponly occurring cerebral consonant. To avoid this 
confusion, we suggest tlie optional substitution of a circle 
for the dot in order to indicate the vowel sounds, so that 
it would be possible to transliterate by d'rrh. 

In Prakrit and in the modern Indian languages 

o o 

e and o may each be either long or short, and in some 
cases provision is made for this in the modern alpliabets, 
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while the Sanskrit convention is tliat they are always 
long. The Geneva system suggests the pairs e,e; 0,0 
for Sanskrit and Prakrit to indicate the short and 
the long forms respectively of these vowels, hut for 
the modern vernaculars it suggests that e and 0 should 
be employed for the long vowels. We suggest a uniform 
optional system, in wliich the sliort vowels, as in other 
cases, would have no mark, and the long vowels would be 
marked with a macron. Such would, for example, be 
necessary for Sanskrit in a Avork comparing Sanskrit witli 
the modern vernaculars. In dealing with languages in 
which there can be no doubt as to the quantities of these 
vowels the option, of course, need not be exercised, and, if 
the occurrence of short e or short 0 is altogether 
exceptional, there can be no objection in that case to 
indicating them by e and o respectively. As examples of 
these vowels in the modern vernaculars, may quote 
the Hindi hetiya or het%, a daughter, and ghoriyd or 
ghom, a mare. 

As we have given, i as an optional transliteration of the 
J-vowel, we are able to give I as an optional trans- 
] iteration of the cerebral 3 o, which is, on the face of it, 
more appropriate than the Geneva I (or, in Pali, 1), In 
other words, we have made the Pali sign optional for all '^ 
languages. 

The sign a tilde, has long been used by scholars 
to represent aomndsika and anusvdra and nnn-i- 
ghtinna — when these stand for nasal vowels — in Prakrit 
and in the modern vernaculars. Thus (X, and 

so on. We see no reason why what is now an almost 
universal practice should not be permitted as an 
optional use. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Geneva 

Transliteration. 


Signs recommended as 
optional substitutes. 


1 at befriniiiiis: of word omit ; 

o o ' 

liamza elsewhere ’ 



Cl 


Z 

t 

J 

J 

J 

J 

A 

L/" 

b 

b 

I 

L 

l5 


h 

t 

f, : permissible ^ 
j: permissible dj^ 
h 

]y, permissible kh 
d 

d : permissible ^ 
r 
z 
s 

n : permissible ^ 

d 

t or t ^ 
z ov z ^ 

i 

g : permissible gh 

f 

<1 

Jc 


Hamza ‘^or o 


^ Although allowed by the Geneva system, we do not recommend the 
use of dj for ^ in England or India ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should b be transliterated by ^ or b by z, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes, 
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Geneva. Options. 

J z 


r 

m 



n 



xv 

V 

Sb 

h 


. if 

— 

t or 

lJ 

y 



vowels a, i, > u 

lengthened V a, ^ I, n 

[ — Alif-i-rrhaqsura 

be represented 
by q] 

diphthongs ^ ay and J'" ato ^ ai and au 
e and o may be used in place 
of % and u 

also 6 and o in Indian dialects. 


u and 0 in Turkish. — J of 
article Ji to be always I 


Also in India will be recognized The same are also 
s for Lij, ^ for j, and z optionally allowed 
for for Persian 


[We recommend that, in the last paragraph, after the 
words “in India” there should be added between square 
brackets the words and in transliterating Indian 
dialects”. This is probably what was intended, but, as 
it stands, the wording is not clear.] 

[wada — '] 

A final silent h need not be transliterated, — thus 
handa (not handah). When pronounced, it should be 
written, — thus giinali. 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


Geneva. Options. 

Persian, Plindi, [Urdu], and Pashto. 

V * 

^ e : permissible c/]- ^ 

j : permissible ^ 

u/ rj 

Turkish letters. 

CS when pronounced as y, 

h is permitted 


Hindi, [Urdii], and Pashto. 

S OV d 

j or j r 
(nUni-i-ghunna) 


Pashto letters. 

g n 


[|.or^ 


~ as in the case of the 
Nagari amondsika.] 


zh (according to dialect) 

Rh or kh (according to 
dialect) 

^ or cfe] 


We liave added one new sign wliich is required for 
Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto, but which is not mentioned in 
the Geneva list. Also, for Pashto alone, we have added 
optional signs, viz. ($ and &, for the two sounds of the 
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letter It should be noted that this letter lias two 
distinct sounds, one resembling ts and the other re- 
sembling dz, and in dictionaries is given twice over — once 
before -^and once before J, as if the sign represented two 
different letters. When it has the ds^-soiind, it sometimes 
appears in manuscripts as and is thus distinguished 
from the character with the ?^s-sound. We have accepted 
these facts, and have put the character twice in our list, 
each time with a different transliteration. 

The Pashto letter ^ has two sounds. In the south- 
west dialect it lias a sound something like that of and 
in the north-east its sound is more like that of The 
Geneva list attempts to show both these sounds by the 
compound letter hsJt . We think that it is more simple to 
acknowledge the dialectic difference and to give a double 
transliteration, one form to be employed for one dialect 
and tlie other for the other. This is the method 
emplojT'ed in the Linguistic Survey of India. Exactly 
similar remarks apply to the south-western pronunciation 
(zip) and the north-eastern pronunciation {g) of the letter 
Here the Geneva list indicates only the pronuncia- 
tion as g. We have therefore added zip as an optional 
form. This also is the sign adopted in the Linguistic 
Survey. 

In other respects we accept the Geneva transliteration 
of the Arabic alphabet. We remark, however, that the 
numerous letters with a subscribed , (t, h, d, s, g, c, and z) 
do not appear to have been widely adopted, and in this 
country and in India they would certainly give rise to 
difficulties in printing. We have therefore in each case 
been careful to see that an optional form is available. 
For t, h, dy and g some scholars employ the Greek letters 
d, 8, and 7 respectively, and for s, c, and z the signs 
6', Cy and z respectively. Our only reason for not recom- 
mending them is that they too will cause difficulties in 
printing. 
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Finally, whatever scheme is adopted, we recommend 
that great care be taken to see that it is accurately 
printed in our Journal. Our present sclieme,as published 
in tlie Journal, contains several unfortunate misprints. 

George A. Grierson, 

M. Gaster. 

A. G. Ellis. 

T. Graiiame B/ULev. 

F. W. Thomas. 

D. S. Maugoliouth. 
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The Agni-Purana and Bhoja 

By SUSHIL KUMAE DE, M.A., D.Litt. (London), Premchand 
Eoychand Eesearch Student and Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

TTHHE school of opinion, represented in Poetics by the 
alamkara-^oition of the Agni-purdna apparently follows 
n tradition which departs in many respects from the orthodox 
systems, and which is further developed in later literature 
by Bhoja in his SamsvaU-JcantJidbharana. 

We need not discuss here the date of the apocryphal and 
ambitiously cyclopaedic Agni-purdna ; but it is necessary 
for our purpose to settle approximately, if we can, the date 
of the aZamtem-chapters of this work, with which we are 
directly concerned. That this part of the purd^^a is chiefly 
a compilation, in a somewhat eclectic fashion, by a writer who 
was himself no theorist but who wanted to collect together 
and present a workable epitome, conforming in essentials 
to the teachings *of no particular orthodox school, but 
gathering its materials from all sources, is apparent not only 
from its independent but somewhat loosely joined and 
uncritical treatment, but also from the presence of verses 
culled from Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin, and probably from 
other unknown old writers.^ Bharata is cited by name in 

^ Thus the verse abhidheyena samb^andhat (Agni. 344, 11, ed. BibI Ind.), 
which is also cited anonymously by Mammata {Sabda-vyapdra^paricayaf 
p. 8) and in the Kdmadhmu on Vamana, iv, 3, 8, is attributed to one 
Bhartpmitra by Mukula {Abhidhd-vrUi-tndirlcd, p. 17). 
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Agni, 339, 6 ; and a large part of the Agni-purana' s treatment 
of ndtya, nrtya, and abhinaya follows Bharata’s exposition, 
even to literal copying and paraphrase of some of the latter’s 
well-known verses. Thus Agni, 338, 12 == Ndtya-idstm, 
ed. Giosset, vi, 36 ; Agni. 338, 7-8 = Ndtya-Sdstra, vi, 39, etc. 
The definitions of poetry (Agni, 336, 6) and of poetic figure 
(Agni, 341, 17) are copied literally from Dapdin, i, 10, and 
ii, 1, respectively. Of. also Agni, 336, 13 = Dandin, i, 29 ; 
Agni, 336, 23, 25, 26 ~ Dandin, i, 12, 15, 17, etc. It is 
needless to cite any more instances, for this will be enough 
to indicate that these chapters of the Purdna were in all 
probability later than Da^din, and therefore enable us to 
fix one terminus of its date at the first half of the eighth 
century a.d.^ The other terminus is given by the citation 
of Agni, 338, 10-11, by Anandavardhana (p. .222), who 
flourished in the middle of the ninth century. We cannot 
draw any definite conclusion from the Agni-purdna's 
omission of all references to Vamana or his theory, 
although Rudrata’s idea of vahrdJcii (ii, 14-16), of which 
there is no trace in Bhamaha, Dapidin, Udbhata, or 
Vamana, is apparently accepted with a slight modification 
(341, 33). On the other hand, the Agni-purana is not cited 
as an authority in the sphere of Poetics (if we except Bhoja’s 
anonymous appropriation) until we come to the time of 
Vi^vanatha. But what is said above will justify us, in the 
absence of other evidences, in placing the aZam/cam-portion 
of the Agni-purdna roughly in the beginm'ng of the ninth 
century. 

The date of Bhoja, the reputed author of the Sarasvatl- 
kanthdbharana is much easier to settle. Bhoja is often cited 
in later literature as Bhojaraja, and not infrequently with 
the simple designation of rdjan^ which seems to mark him 
out par excellence, just as the term muni in later authors 

^ On the date of Baitdiiij see my History of Sanskrit Poetics (1923) ^ vol. i, 
pp. 59-70. The reader will also find there a detailed discussion of the 
dates of the Ayni-purdfia and Bhoja at pp. 102-4, 144-47. 
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invariably refers to Bbarata. This has led. to his usual 
identiacation with the Paramara king Bhoja of Dhara ; 
and there are indications in the text itself which would 
make our author contemporaneous with this king and thus 
justify the identification. The earliest writer on Poetics 
who quotes Bhoja as an authority appears to be Hemacandra 
(p. 295 Comm.), who flourished in the first half of the twelfth 
century ; while Vardhamana, who, however, did not write 
till A.D. 1140, mentions Bhoja in the second verse of his 
Gana-ratna-mahddadhfi) the vrtti of which explains that this 
Bhoja was the author of the Sarasvatl-kantMhJiarai^a. That 
Bhoja was already a widely recognized -writer in the middle 
of the thirteenth century is clear from the fact that Jalhana, 
who lived in the time of Krsna of Devagiri (about a.d. 1247-60), 
gives profuse quotations from Bhoja in his anthology. 
Bhoja himself quotes pretty extensively but anonymously 
from earlier writers on Poetics, including Bharata, Bhamaha, 
Dandin, Vamana, Rudrata, and the DhvanydloJca. The 
latest writer he quotes seems to be Rajasekhara^ whose date 
is the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century. 
There is also a reference in one verse (ed. Borooah, 1884, 
p. 22) to Muhja, apparently Munja Vakpati-raja, his uncle 
and one of his predecessors on the throne of the Paramara 
dynasty of Malava. CoL Jacob is inaccurate and misleading 
in putting down the name of Nami-sadhu, who did not write 
his commentary on Rudrata till a.d. 1069, in the hst of authors 
quoted by Bhoja; for the verses in question, though found 
in Nami’s commentary, are not Nami's own, but quoted 
by him from previous authors. For instance, the verse 
ayam padf}%dsandsma (p. 15), given as one of the cases where 
Bhoja quotes Nami, is found no doubt in Nami on xi, 24, 
but it is really a quotation, along with several other verses 
in the same context, by Nami himself from Bhamaha, ii, 55. 

^ See Jacob, in JHAS. 1897, pp. 304 If., and Sten Kono\rs edition of 
the Karpurd-manjarh pp. 198 ff., for all tbe quotations by Bhoja from 
Hajasekhara. 
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Siinilarly tlie two verses sa marutdkmnpita and sa pitavdsdh, 
quoted by Bhamaba bimself (ii, 41 and 58) from some previous 
authors (one of whose names is given as Rama^arman), 
occur in Bhoja, pp. 43 and 44, but they are also quoted by 
Nami in the same context. There is no reason to suppose 
that Bhoja took these verses from Nami’s commentary 
instead of going directly to Bhamaha ; on the other hand, 
Bhoja elsewhere quotes Bhamaha directly several times 
(e.g. dkroianndhvayan, p. 144 —Bhamaha, ii, 94 ; JcimSuka- 
vyapadeSena^ p. 226-7 — Bhamaha, ii, 92 — Subhdsitdvallf 
No. 1646, attributed to Bhamaha). The limits, therefore, given 
by Bhoja’s quotations from Raja^ekhara on the one hand, 
and Hemacandra’s citation of Bhoja himself on the other, 
would place our author approximately in the period between 
the beginning of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
twelfth century ; and as this date fits in quite easily with 
the date of the Paramara Bhoja of Dhara, who is assigned 
to the first half of the eleventh century, it may not be wrong 
to identify the two Bhojarajas. 

Taking the alamMra-seotion of the Agni-purdna and the 
8a/rasvatl-karitMbhamri,a side by side, one is struck at once 
by some fundamental characteristics which are common 
to both. The most peculiar feature of the Agni-purdna 
theory is the absence of the doctrine of dhvani, although 
the concept of dhvani is included casually, after the manner 
of ancient authors, in the figure dksepa {sa dksepo dhvanih 
sydc ca dhvanind vyajyate yatah^ 344, 14). The word dhvani is 
also used in the opening verse (336, 1= Bhoja i, 1), which says 
generally that speech consists of dhvani ^vama, pada, and vdkya 
{dhvanir varndh padam vakyam ityetad vdhmayam matam ) ; 
but apparently this alludes to the grammatical word which 
reveals the sphota, and which is indicated by the same term 
in the VdkyapaMya. The work, however, recognises dbhidhd 
and laksand, the ideas of which were already elaborated 
by philosophers and philosophical grammarians. At the 
same time, apart from obvious borrowings or copyings from 
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Bharata, Bliamaliaj and Da:adin, this work cannot be taken 
as substantially following the views of any one of the schools 
represented by these names. 

There is no doubt that in one verse, which is conveniently 
cited by Vi^vanatha in support of his own extreme view, 
the Agni-purd'i^a speaks of rasa as the ‘^soul^’ of poesy in 
contrast with mere verbal ingenuity (vag-vaidagdAya-p-adhane 
^'pi rasa evdtra jwitam, 336, 33), and devotes somewhat 
lengthy chapters to the description, after Bharata, of the 
rasas and hhdvas ; yet there is nowhere any central theory 
of rasa or any elaboration of a system of Poetics on its basis. 
As to the origin of rasa^ it propounds a peculiar view that 
from infinite bliss {dnanda) proceeds self-consciousness 
{alamkdra), from self-consciousness proceeds conceit [abhi- 
mdna), from conceit pleasure {rati)^ of which irngdra (love), 
hdsya (laughter), and other rasas are modifications (338, 2-4). 
It admits with Bharata four fundamental rasas, from which 
are derived five others. Although partiality is thus shown 
to rasa in poetry and drama, the Agni-purdna cannot be 
relegated entirely to the Rasa School ; for it does not make 
any attempts to correlate with this central principle the other 
factors of poetry, viz. riti, guna, and alamkdra, which are 
also recognized as of great, if not of equal, importance- One 
fact, however, worth noticing in connexion is that although 
the Agni-purdna recognizes nine rasas, adding Mnta to the 
orthodox eight, it extols and gives prominence to hhgdra, 
a trait which is unique and which is further developed by 
Bhoja, who, as we shall see presently, accepts no other rasa 
than hrfygdra in his Sfngdra-prakdsa and gives almost 
exclusive attention to this important rasa in his Sarasvatl^ 
hanthdbharana. 

On the other hand, although treatment is accorded to rlti 
(ch. 339) .and gum (ch. 345), the Agni-purdna does not 
follow the tenets of the Riti School, as represented by Dancjin 
and Vamana. Dancjin classifies riti, which he calls mdrga, 
into two extreme types, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, to which 
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Vamana adds Pmcali as an intermediate type; but tbe 
classification, according to botli, depends upon tbe presence 
or absence of certain fixed excellences of diction, known as 
ffums. To this enumeration Kudrata adds Lati, but by 
nti he means a definite arrangement of sentences with 
reference to the use of compound words of variable length. 
The Agni-punm^a accepts this four-fold classification, but 
the distinction is supposed to lie not only in the length or 
shortness of compound words, but also in the qualities of 
softness or smoothness, as well as in the prominence or 
otherwise of metaphorical expression {iipacdra). The gw^as, 
again, are regarded as fundamental characteristics both by 
Dandin (i, 42) and Vamana (i, 2, 6-8), who take them as 
forming the essence of riti, and distinguish them carefully 
from alamharas, which, in Vamana’s opinion, are merely 
accidental characteristics enhancing the charm of poetry 
already brought out by the gums^ TheAgni-purdna, however, 
defines the gurhos, which are nowhere connected directly with 
nti, simply as those characteristics which reflect great beauty 
on poetry {yah kdvye mahatlm chdydm anugrhndtyasau 
gumh, 345, 3), a definition which hardly distinguishes them 
from alamhdms^ the definition of which is here almost the 
same, hdvya-hhhdJcardn dharmdn alamkdrdn pracaksate (341, 
17), and is, strangely enough, merely copied uncritically 
from Dandin, ii, 1. The classification of gunas themselves, 
again, in this work is peculiar to itself. Ordinarily, the 
gums are classified as either iabda-gicnas or artka-gurias, 
and this procedure is sanctioned by Vamana. The Agni- 

^ Vamana III, 1, 1--2, although in I, 1, 2 he uses the term alaihlcara in 
the broad sense of “ beauty '' in a composition. Strictly speaking, Daiidin 
does not appear to make a fundamental theoretic distinction between 
guna and alaililcara as such, to which the term alaihkara or alan‘ikriya is 
indiscriminately applied. He implies, however, in ii, 3 (with commentary 
thereon) that a poetic figure (or alaitikdra properly so-called by other 
writers) is an alarhkdra or embellishment common to both the Vaidarbha 
and Gauda mdrgas ; but a guiia is an alarhkdra belonging exclusively to the 
Vaidarbha. But Bandin defines and treats them separately in a manner 
which foreshadows the rigid theoretic differentiation implied by Vamana. 
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^urdna brings in finer distinctions (346, 3 fi,). The gunas 
are here said to be of two kinds, specific {vaisesiha) and general 
{sdmdnya), tbe former apparently confining itself to any 
specific part or feature of a composition, tbe latter existing 
as common to its several component parts. Tbe samdnya 
guna, again, in its turn is classified into three subdivisions, 
according as it appertains to salda^ artha^ or both ; tbe Agni- 
pumna admitting for the first time, so far as we know, this 
three-fold classification. An altogether different scheme 
of enumeration of these gunas then follows. Vamana 
mentions in all ten gurias, viz. ojas, prasdda, slesa, samatd, 
samadhiy madhurya, sauJcumdrya, uddrata, ariha-vyahtii and 
hdnti, making each of these a SaMa-guna as well as an artha- 
guTia, The sahda-gunas, according to the Agni-purdna, 
are seven in number, viz. sksa, Idlitya, gdmhMrya, saukumdrya^ 
uddmtd, salyd^ and yaugihi ; the artha-gunas are six, viz. 
mddhurya, samvidhdna, komalatva, uddmtd (?), praudh% 
and sdmayihatd ; the SabdaHha’-gurias are again, six, viz. 
prasada^ saubhdgya, yathd-samkhya, prasastatd, pdka, and 
rdga. The characteristics of some of these gu7j,as are not* 
very clearly marked, and in gums like samvidhdna and 
yathdsamkhya are included ideas which are credited by 
other writers to the alamkdras. It is curious, also, that 
although not enumerated as such, Dandin’s ojas is reproduced 
(345, 10=Daridin i, 80) in the course of the definition of 
individual salda-gufias. 

In the same way, it can be easily shown that the influence 
of the Alaiiikara School, as represented by Bhamaha and 
Udbhata, is not very marked in this work. The Sahddlam- 
kdras are, with some modification, developed, no doubt, 
on the general lines of Da^dhi’s treatment, but the arthdlam- 
kdras do not strictly conform to the orthodox classification 
or definition. The Agni-purdna gives eight varieties of the 
latter, viz. svarupa (or svahhdm), sddrhya, utprehsd, atihaya, 
vihhdvand, virodha, hetu, and sama (343, 2-3), the figures 
upamdf rupaka, sdhokti, and arthdntara-nydsa being included 
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separately under sddr&ya (343, 5), and the eighteen kinds of 
upamd embracing most of Dandin’s numerous sub-varieties 
of that figure (343, 9 ff.). The Agni-purdna is also one of 
the earliest known works which add a separate chapter 
on the ubhagdlamhdras (not recognised by earlier writers), 
including six varieties, viz. praiasti, Mnti, aucitya, samksepa^ 
ydvad-arthatd and alhivyahti (344, 2), some of which would 
come under gunas of other writers.^ Indeed, the classification 
and definition of the giti^as and alamJcdras, which are not 
differentiated very clearly, would appear crude and un- 
systematic, when compared to the elaborate critical treatment 
of the Eiti and the Alamkara Schools. 

From this brief outline, it will be clear enough that the 
Agni-pumna follows, in its general standpoint, none of the 
orthodox schools of poetics, so far as they are known to us. 
although with regard to its material, it attempts to cull, 
in its encyclopaedic spirit, notions, expressions, and even 
whole verses from the authors of the different schools, 
without, however, connecting them with a central theory. 
It borrows, for instance, Dandin’s definition of the hdvya- 
iarlra {istdTtha-vyavaccUnnd paddvall), but the attempt to 
supplement it by adding kdvyam sphutad-alamTcdram gimavad 
dosa-varjitam (336, 6-7), is merely eclectic and hardly con- 
stitutes an improvement. The same remarks apply to its 
definitions of fundamental notions like guna or alamJcdra, 
which are merely copied or paraphrased uncritically from 
earlier writers. At the same time mere eclecticism is not 
enough to explain certain features of this work, the peculiar 
treatment and arrangement, for instance, of the gunas and 
alamkdras which depart very strikingly from the orthodox 
views of the matter. In order to explain this novelty, we 
should, having regard to the essentially derivative nature of 
the work itself, admit the probable existence of an altogether 

1 It is notewortky in this connexion that Dandin’s samddhi-gu^ia is 
treated here under the context of laksav^a with the hint apparently of 
identifymg them. 
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different line of speculation, of wHch, unfortunately, no other 
early traces are preserved. 

This tradition of opinion is followed and further developed 
by Bhoja. The prominence given to o'asa and the absence 
of the dhvani-^Qoxj in Bhoja, therefore, need not surprise 
us ; nor should the peculiar arrangement of the gums and 
alamkdras appear unintelligible. The same reverence to 
Bharata and Dandin is shown throughout; and, in fact, 
Dandin is estimated to have supplied Bhoja with more than 
two hundred unacknowledged quotations. At the same time, 
Bhoja very freely incorporates definitive verses and illustrative 
stanzas from most of his w'ell-known predecessors, especially 
from Bhamaha, Vamana, Eudrata, and Dhanika. He even 
appropriates Icdrihds from the Dhvanydloha, although he 
does not accept its theory. His huge compilation, like its 
prototype the Agni-purdna, is more or less cyclopaedic in 
scope and eclectic in spirit, and represents apparently one 
of the several forms of arranging the teachings (with the 
exception of ignoring the dhmni-tloLeoij) of earlier schools in 
the light of a different tradition, of which another form is 
perhaps preserved, to a certain extent, in the two Jaina 
Vagbhatas. But in some of the main points, his indebtedness 
to the Agni-purdna is obvious, and here the teachings of the 
orthodox schools are of no avail. The verbal borrowings are 
numerous. Thus Agni. 341, 18 ff., has much in common 
with Sarasvati-kantMhliarana, ii, some verses of the former 
being literally adopted by the latter. The Agni. 341, 18-19, 
says : — 

Ye vyutpattyddind sdbdam alamkartum iha hsamdh 

SdbddlamJcdram dhus tan Mvya-miindmsa-koviddli} 

This definition of a sabddlamhdm is adopted by Bhoja, with 
the only verbal change of the last line into scd>dalct7hTcdTa- 
saf)%juds te jneyd jdtyddayo hudhaih (ii, 2). Such instances can 
be easily multiplied, and we may cite for comparison Agni. 

^ Instead of Icavya-rntmarhsaha vidalp in the text. 
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341, 21, and Blioja,ii, 39 ; Agni. 342, 10, and Blioja, ii, 79 ; 
Agni. 338, 11, and Bhoja, v, 3, etc. Apart from this fact of 
literal borrowing, which being a common trait in Bhoja is 
not conclusive, there is a striking coincidence, as we shall see 
presently, of treatment as well as agreement of views on 
fundamental points which is more than merely accidental. 
It is not suggested that Bhoja is directly copying from the 
Agni-'purdna ; it is quite possible that they exploit in common 
an unlcnown source. But there is hardly any doubt that 
they follow a common tradition which is different in many 
respects from that of the Kashmirian writers, although Bhoja 
is more open to the influence of the latter. 

Bhoja develops the definition of poetry given by the Agni- 
furdna by adding expressly rasa among its essential 
characteristics, which, as the commentator Ratne^vara points 
out, indicates the influence of the Ka^mirakas : — 
Nirdosam gunavat hdvyam alamJcdrair alamkrtam 
Rasdnvitam, . . . (i, 2). 

In conformity to this definition, which mentions rather 
uncritically all the requisite elements, Bhoja deals in the 
first chapter with the dosas and gunas and devotes the next 
three chapters respectively to the consideration of poetic 
figures (alamJcdras) of iahda, of artlia, and of both sahda and 
artha. In the last chapter is given a detailed treatment of 
rasa^ for Bhoja thinks that rasdkti is essential in poetry (v, 8). 
But like the author of the Agni-pitrdnai Bhoja is not explicit 
with regard to the question of correlating this aesthetic 
element with other, elements of poetry, and his conception of 
rasa bears resemblance to that of the utpattivadinSf whose 
causal theory, as Abhinavagupta points out, is accepted by 
earlier authors like Dandin. No doubt, in one verse (i, 158), 
Bhoja is apparently of opinion that a poem is relished only 
if it contains the gunas, even though it may possess various 
kinds of poetic figures ; for even excellent poetic figures in 
a composition without the gunas present an ugly aspect, 
as the form of a woman, destitute of youth, looks ugly even 
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thougL. she wears excellent ornaments. But this verse is 
only an unacknowledged q[uotation from Vamana (iii, 1, 2, 
vrtti), and must be taken as an instance of eulogistic state- 
ments, not unusual in Sanskrit writers, made for the purpose 
of simply emphasizing a point, or as a characteristic of the 
uncritical and confused nature of the work itself ; for otherwise 
we cannot reconcile this dictum with others of a similar 
nature made in connexion with rasa or alamkdra. 

Although Bhoja puts a great deal of emphasis on rasa, 
probably in accordance with the views of the new school 
of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, as well as of his 
own school, he cannot yet be taken as an adherent of this 
school or of the older Rasa School. Bhoja mentions here 
as many as ten rasas, adding the sdnta and the freyas (the 
last occurring also in Rudrata) to the eight orthodox rasas 
mentioned by Bharata (vi, 15) ; but in his treatment he 
follows the Agni-purdna tradition in singling out the srngdra 
for almost exclusive attention. This trait is also noticeable 
in his other work, Srngdra-prakdsa, in which he accepts only 
one rasa, the Erotic,^ thus justifying its title. 

Bhoja modifies the Agni-purdna's classihcation of the 
gums by dividing them, according as they relate to Saida and 
artlia, into external (bdhya) and internal {dhhyantara), on the 
one hand, and specific (vaisesika) gums on the other. By 
the last he understands those which are gums in spite of their 
being essentially dosas or faults (i, 60 fi.). He carries the 
differentiation and multiplication of gui^as still further, and 
enumerates twenty-four sohd^a-gmi^as and as many artha-gunas, 


^ So says Vidyadhara, p. 98 ; raja tu ^riigaram eJcam eva ISrngara-prahase 
rasam urarlcahara ; also Kumarasvamin, p. 221, ^riigCira eka eva rasa iti 
k>Tngdra~praIcdsa-Jcdrah. A MS. of this work, also referred to in Rayamukuta 
on Amara, Hemadri on Raghu, and Saxvananda in his Tilcdsarvasva on 
Amara, has been recently acquired by the Madras Government Oriental 
MSS. Library ; and from its report it appears that the work, in the usual 
encyclopaedic spirit of the author, discusses and profusely illustrates all 
the phases of the amorous sentiment in no less than twenty chapters. 
An account of this work will be found in my Hist, of Sansk. Poetics, vol. i, 
pp. 147-8. 
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again, of identical names. Like the Agni-purdna, Bhoja is 
not very precise or critical in his definitions of individual 
gums, and he assigns to some gunas properties which are 
ascribed to alamkdras by other writers. It is curious to note 
that the ariha-guna kdnti is defined, after Vamana, as dlpta- 
rasatvam (i, 81), including rasa therein ; and in the sahda- 
guna gdmhMrya (i, 73) is incorporated the concept of dhvani. 
At the same time, rasa is taken elsewhere as a fundamental 
aesthetic concept, and the idea of dhvani is omitted from his 
treatment. Bhoja, however, does not pay any homage to 
Vamana’s classification of riti, the elaboration of which he 
carries still further. He adds two more types of ritis, viz. 
dvantikd and mdgadhl (ii, 32), to the four mentioned by the 
Agni-purdna, the former of these being an intermediate kind 
between Vaidarbhi and PancalT, and the latter forming only 
a khanda-riti, i.e. defective or incomplete type. It is also 
noteworthy that some of the upamd-dosas, such as Mnatva 
and adhikatva, are included in the general discussion of 
dosas as Mndpamd and adhikdpamd, and not mentioned, in 
the usual manner, in connexion with the figure upamd itself. 

In the treatment of alamkdras, Bhoja is one of the earliest 
writers to follow the Agni-purdna^ s classification into three 
groups, viz. Sahddlamkdra, arthdlamkdra, and ubliaydlamkdra. 
Without entering into details here, we may state that Bhoja’s 
treatment is much fuller. He enumerates, for instance, and 
defines the largest number of sahddlamkdras mentioned by any 
author, namely twenty-four, and develops further the treat- 
ments of Handin, the Agni-purdria and Rudrata. The 
number of artMlamkdras, however, is surprisingly limited, 
and a love of symmetry probably leads him to enumerate 
them also as twenty-four in number, which is also the number 
of the uhhay alamkdras. The most curious chapter is that 
which deals with the last-named class of poetic figures, which 
includes figures like upamd, rupaka, utpreksd, dlpaka, atikaya, 
and other well-recognized arthdlamkdras, Mammata later 
on admits this three-fold classification of poetic figures, which 
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is not recognized hj all, but unlike Bboja, be includes a very 
limited number in tbe mixed third class, sucb as punar- 
uhtavaddbhdsa^ in wbicb stress is laid equally on sdbda and 
artha. 

This novel and somewhat unorthodox standpoint, which 
follows a peculiar line of speculation different in some respects 
from the accepted views of the various established schools, 
makes Bhoja’s work an interesting study ; but its theoretic 
importance has been exaggerated. The work, no doubt, 
possesses a certain importance for this unique treatment in 
the history of Sanskrit Poetics ; but its value consists, not in 
its theories, or in its discussion of general principles, but in its 
being a very elaborate, if somewhat diffuse, manual and an 
exhaustive store-house of definitions and illustrations, for 
which not only the works of Alaiiikarikas but also of almost 
all the well-known poets have been laid under contribution. 
The later writers, in spite of the fascination which the magic 
name of Bhojaraja carries with it, cite this work chiefly for 
its abundant wealth of illustration, or for the purpose of 
supporting some unorthodox view to which Bhoja might 
have lent the authority of his name. The learning which this 
work parades, though extensive, is ill-assorted and uncritical, 
its ideas lacking in system and its expression in preciseness. 
The school of opinion which Bhoja represents does not appear 
to have received any support or following in later times. 

November, 1922. 





Dr. Hoernle’s MS. Papers 

By B, E. PABGITER 

I (IV, 1) 

Rough list of Dr. Stein’s MSS. sent by Dr. Barnett — ^with brief 
descriptions. 

1. (1) '' 9, 1 Brahmi fol. C.A./^ unknown language, probably 

a Prajnd-pdranntd. 

(2) Inner cover marked C xlvi (Suppl.) Large C.A. leaf 
6.vi.07 ; outer cover marked Cb. Large C.A. Brahmi 
frgt. ; part of the former. 

2. Aparimitayuh-sutra (Ch. zlvi, 0015) [now No. 4 in my 

(i.e. Dr. Hoernle’s) Eegister]. In Stein’s parcel marked 
“ C xlvi, 0015 C.A.” Pothi, 20 fol. Brahmi, unknown 
language, 18 leaves, with extracts from the folios. 

3. Aparimitdyuh-sutm (Ch. xlvi, 0015) [now No. 4 in the 

Register]. Only 2 leaves survive. Brahmi, with extracts 
from folios. 

4. VajraccJiedikd (Ch. xlvi, 1012a) [now No. 5 in the Register]. 

20 fol. Brahmi, unknown: 8 leaves surviving; with 
extracts. 

5. VajraccJiedikd (Ch. xlvi, 0012a) [belongs to No. 5 in the 

Register]. 34 fol. Brahmi, unknown, 3 leaves : is 
really portion of No. 4 ; with copious extracts. 

6. Medical (Ch. ii, 003) [No. 12 in the Register]. 34 fol. 

Brahmi, unknown : 34 surviving leaves ; with extracts. 

7. (Ch. ii, 003.) Missing leaves of No. 6 [No. 12 in the 
Register]. 

8. Stein’s mark '' C.A. Br. Pothi, 11 foil.” Brahmi, unknown. 
No. I. Stein’s mark “ Ch. ii, C.A. Brahmi Pothi Brahmi, 

unknown, with Dr. Hoernle’s brief list of medical terms 
in unknown language and Sanskrit. 

— Siddha-sdra-sdstra [No. 1 in the Register]. Copious 
extracts, fol. 1-4, 10, 103, 104, 106, 107, 121, 123, etc. ; 
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with note on hhuta-halydnaka-ghrta and 10 other ghrtas, 
and lists of terms and words ; copious extracts from 
foL 47& to 116&. 

In separate covers. Medical vocabulary to Siddha-sdra- 
sdstra by Dr. Hoernle. 

II (IV, 2) 

One book. Discussion (following on consideration of the 
systems of Su^ruta and Vagbhata I) about Madhava, 
author of Niddna or Rug-vinUcaya ; discussion of his 
system and of Vrnda-Madhava and Bhava-Mi^ra, i.e. 
Su^ruta’s school. Then a consideration of the school of 
Vagbhata I, i.e. Drdhabala, Vagbhata II. 14 fol. 

(1) One cover, containing extracts from Graf & Jaemisch, 
Handbuch der Oes. An., in German, about the eye ; 
5 fol. ; also extracts from GescJdcMe d, grauen Staures, 
von Dr. Hugo Magnus, Leipzig, 1876, in German, about 
the eye ; 6 fol. 

(2) Eelation of Madhava to Susruta, Vagbhata I and 
Vagbhata II : extracts and comparisons ; 1 fol. 

{3) On IcdlaJcdsthi, MSS. of Su&uta and Madhava. Com- 
mentaries on the same. Printed editions of the same. 
With extracts from MSS. ; 9 fol. 

{4) Article : On the ancient Indian theory of the structure of 
the Eye and the Cataract ; 28 fol. ; lists comparative of 
works, 12 fol. 

Letters from Jolly and Puchs. Various miscellaneous notes 
and extracts. 

Indische Medizin von Dr. Iwan Bloch — a separate paper 
from the Handbuch der Oeschichte der Medizin ; and 
2 other papers by him. 

•Chap. I. Anatomy : the structure of the eye ; merely the 
beginning, 1 page. 

Eeferences to the Eye in Caraka, 5 fol. 

I. Anatomy : the structure of the Eye, 71 fol. Introduc- 
tion, 1 fol. 
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Further notes, extracts about medicine, 6 fol. ; and 2 
envelopes with small light red seeds. Chronology, 
3 fol. Caraka’s CiMtsd-sthdna and chronological 
notes, 6 fol. 

Book with extracts from medical works and commentaries, 
Caraka and anonymous. 

Ill (IV, 3) 

A portfolio containing miscellaneous papers relating to 

eye-diseases, etc. 

(1) Extracts from Prof. Dr. H. Magnus’ Die AugenheilJcunde 
der Alien. 

(2) Correspondence with Dr. P. Cordier, 21 letters and post- 
cards. 

(3) Letter and annexure from Col. Waddell about enteric 
fever in Baghdad. 

(4) Pamphlet by Dr. P. Cordier, Quelques donnees nouvelles 
d propos des TraitSs Medicaux sanscrits, 1899. 

(6) Letter from Mr. Pargiter about medical passages in the 
^iva P'urdna, 

(6) Letter from Miss C. M. Bidding with list of medical MSS. 

(7) Letter from Prof. Jolly about Kalpa works. 

(8) Pamphlet by Dr. P. Cordier, Ndgdrjuna et VUttaratantra 
de la Sugnita samhitd, 1896. 

(9) Notes by Dr. Hoernie about rasas ; and books to consult. 

{10) Letter from Birajacharan Gupta Kabibhusan with his 

pamphlet BanausadJii-darpana. 

(11) Cutting from Daily Mail, letter by Bobert Bell about 
cancer. 

(12) Letter from A. B. L: Anderson about medical researches. 

(13) Note about dimensions of the eye, with a diagram. 

(14) Letter from Asiatic Society of Bengal about loan of 3 
Medical MSS. 

(16) Letter from Dr. M. A. Stein dated 1st March, 1905. 

(16) Letter from the Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow, about 
certain medical works. 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1923. 
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(17) Cutting from Times WeeUy Edition of llth October, 1907, 
reviewing Dr. J. S. Milne’s Surgical Instruments in Greek 
and Roman Thnes, 

(18) Pamphlet by E. C. van Leersum, Preparation du calomel 
chez les anciens Hindous, 

(19) Quotations from Bheda-samhitd and Kalydna, supplied by 
Dr. P. Cordier. 

(20) Packet marked “ Correspondence and Papers, etc., 
referring to Surgical Instruments of India 

(21) Extracts from Cikitsd-kalikd and other medical works. 

(22) 10 folios containing an alphabetical list of well-known 
ancient Indian medical men. 

(23) 1 folio, extract from The Book of Quinte Essence, etc. 

(24) Eolio note, extracts from Lanfranck’s Science of Chirurgie, 

(25) 1|- folio miscellaneous notes of chapter numbers. 

(26) File of letters from and to Col. Waddell, Mr. W'alsh, and 
Dr. Thomas, with 17 folios containing extracts from the 
Tanjur, apparently by Dr. Thomas. 

IV (IV, 4) 

Three red-backed folio books containing a vocabulary of the 
Caraka-samhitd, VoL I is marked Sthanas : sutra,, 
Nidana, Vimana portion — Vimdna up to pdnlya 
VoL II Sthanas : Vimana, Sarira, Indriya, Cikitsita 
portion — Cikitsita up to prasamaya ; Vimana from 
pdpiyas Vol. Ill Sthanas : Cikitsita portion, Kalpa,. 
Siddhi — Cikitsita portion from prasasta^\ 

Also a square cardboard box containing many slips (or cards) 
of words in the Siddki-stJiana of the Caraka-samhitd^ 
These apparently complete the vocabulary. 

V (IV, 6) 

Book. Index of Words in Sm4ruta’s Samhitd, with MS. pages 
of more words not yet entered therein. At the end : 
reversed — Copy of the Niddna-sthdna from the Sausrutiya. 
Ayur-veda-idstra MS. in the India Office. 
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VI (IV, 6) 

Roll Ch. 73 XV 001 and Roth Ch. 83 vi 001. Descriptions 
and transcripts. 

VII (IV, 7) 

A copy-book, '' Stein SISS. Sanskrit.'’ Transcripts of plates, 
X (D HI 8), and xi (D iii 7) ; xn (D iii 2 and 3) ; xi (D m 4) ; 
xvii (D VI 1) ; XV (D iv 1 and 2). 

A co])y-book, Stein MSS. non-Sanskrit.” Transcripts of 
plates XVI (D iii 1) ; xiv (E. c. Roll). Transcripts of 
Brahmi documents, plates xvi (D iv 6) ; xin (D iii 12) ; 
XVII (D V 8) ; XVII (D vi 6) ; xviii (D viii 2). Transcripts 
of wooden tablets, Rawak 5 i 1901 ; D 54 ; D v 3 ; 

N XX, L 

VIII (IV, 8) 

Description of MS. frgt. Miran 31, from Dr. Stein’s collection, 
with transcripts ; 1 fol. 

IX (IV, 9) 

Tracings of inscriptions on frescoes and pottery. 

Kha i, 312, note and cast of inscription on rim of a jar. 
Kha i, 0055, tracing of inscription on fresco (part un- 
broken) ; with Miss Lorimer’s letter of 25th Jan., 1913. 
Kha i, C 0074, do, (4 fragments) ; with letter do. 

Kh i, 3. 

Ta i, 1. Inscription on small grotesque-headed figure ; a 
handmade copy. 

X (iv, 11 {a) ) 

A large envelope marked “ Dr. Watanabe’s Reading of 
two Chinese fragments. Nos. 160®^ and 151 ” ; con- 
taining the two fragments of paper with Chinese characters 
and the readings. 

XI (IV, 11 (6) ) 

Envelope marked Dr. Watanabe’s contribution, also my 
readings ” ; but inside is a copybook marked Tran- 
script of Dr. Stein’s Brahmi MSS., Plates i-v ”, with a note 
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'' Sent to Prof. Lenmann on 28 Sept., 1907. Eeturned by 
Mm, 13 January, 1911 ’’ ; with 23 folios containing 
revised transliterations of the same. 

XII (IV, 11 (c) ) 

Dr. Watanabe's Paper on i Hinayana, ii Mahayana, etc. 
[but only a rough title-page ; with transliteration of one 
fragment in an odd folio]. 

Preliminary Eeport of the studies on Khotan Fragments 
collected by Dr. Stein and Dr. Hoernle, by K. Watanabe, 
Ph.D. 67 pages (revised thoroughly by Hoernle). 

XIII (IV, 12) 

Large long envelope, containing 3 photographs marked 
118a and 118c (of MSS.) and 1186 (of painting), and 
marked 3 photographs belonging to * Gigantic Eoll ’ 
(No. 56) 

XIV (IV, 13) 

Envelope marked Papers on Central Asian Antiquities, 
Nos. 87 and 121-139 ’’ ; containing miscellaneous corre- 
spondence with the India OjSSce, Sir M. A. Stein, Sir 0. J. 
Lyall, Professor Eapson, etc. 

XV (IV, 14) 

Envelope marked “ Papers on Central Asian Antiquities, 
Nos. 140-160 ” ; containing miscellaneous corre- 
spondence with the Archaeological Department of India, 
the Government of India, and the India Office. 

XVI (IV, 15) 

Stein Collection. Two folios of a, Palm-leaf MS. found in the 
walled-up cave, Tun-huang ; described and transliterated 
fol. 140, 465 [not in the volume published]. 

Big Eoll from the Temple Library, described ; in upright 
Gupta characters, about 1110-2 lines ; transliteration of 
hues 1-774, 840-860. 
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XVII (IV, 16) 

Cover marlced Classified List [rough] of Block prints and 
MSS.'" But contents are — Eegister of Correspondence 
on Central Asia. Chronological, in the form of a table 
thus — 

No. I Date. | Communication. | Eemarks. 
containing from No. 1 of 28th March, 1895, D.O. letter 
from Sir A. C. Talbot, sends scraps of MSS. ; to No. 160 
of 8th Oct., 1914, a D.O. letter No. 2376 from Mr. Marshall 
inquiring about progress as above, with draft report in 
reply attached. 

Eegister of Correspondence : alphabetical, of the foregoing. 

Eegister of antiquities in table thus, 3 pages — 

Name. | Eeg. No. | Contents. 


XVIII (IV, 18) 

Large quarto reproduction of specimens of palm-leaf and 
other MSS. ; first proofs of ten plates numbered 119 to 
124, 137 to 139, and 152 ; with 5 other plates unspecified, 
4 reproducing MSS., and one reproducing paintings. 

• 

XIX (IV, 19) 

Eegister of Kharosthi documents from the Niya site, found in 
Sir A. Stein's first expedition ; from Ancient Khotan ", 
vol. i, pp. 386 ff., giving in 5 columns, serial No., class 
No., site-mark, shape, and condition, type-written. 
Nos. 1 to 473 on 20 folios. 


XX (IV, 22) 

Book. Index (to Dr. Stein's Brahmi MSS.) of Sanslcrit words 
with the MS, (Plates) and places where they occur. 

Other end. Index of -words, not Sanskrit, with MS. 
(Plates) and places where they occur. 
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XXI (IV, 23) 

Copybook. Transcriptions of a number of folios, but book 
not stated. Non-Sanskrit (apparently unknown language) 

Copybook. Notes on non-Sanskrit language signs, letters, 
numerals, dates, etc. 

Copybook. Notes to Stein MSS. Non-Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
words used, language, inflexions, new symbols, forms of 
letters. 



The Hittite version of the Epic of Gilgames 

By a. H. SAYCE 

rriHE Assyrian and Babylonian copies of the Seyenth book 
of the Epic of Gilgames, which recorded the destruction 
of the demoniac Khumbaba and the death of Engidu, the 
companion of Gilgames, have not yet been recovered. It is, 
therefore, interesting to find that among the Hittite tablets 
from Boghaz Keui, now in Berlin, there are fragments of two 
or three different copies of it, not only in Hittite, but also in 

Kharrian ”, that is to say, Mitannian. There was, however, 
a reason for this. The home of Khumbaba was the Cedar 
forest ” of the Amanus region, and the story of the struggle 
between him and the Babylonian hero possessed a special 
interest for the people of Asia Minor. 

Four of the fragments have now been published by Professor 
Hrozny in the sixth part of the Keilschrifttexte aus Bogliazkdi, 
Nos. 1, 30, 31, 32, and 33. No. 32 is too small a fragment 
to be worth reproducing here, while No. 33 is in the Kharrian 
language, which is only partially deciphered. Of the other 
fragments, the following are my translations : — 

No, 1 

1. [nu]-lu-uk-ki-iS“ta . . . 

So on the morrow . . . 

2. AN UD sa-me-e . . . 
the Sun-god of heaven . . . 

3. na-as u-i-is-ki-iz-zi . . , 

he hade come . . . 

4. sa AN XJD sa-me-e an-da . . . 
to the Sun-god of heaven , , . 

5. nu-us-si-gan is-kha-akh-ru nakr-e . . . 

Now of him let shed the blood the enemy . . . 

6. nu AN Gil-gim-mas-as a-na AN UD sa-me-e . .. . 

The divine Oilgames to the Sun-god of heaven [says'] : 
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7. Ica-a-as-wa a-pa-a-s 

verily he ^ 

ALU-ri . , , 
the city [will re^nain] 

8, ku“it ALU-ri makli-ldiat 

since to the city bach 


UD-KAM-za 
from to-day 


a-se-sa-nu-ut 
he is restored. 


i-na 

in 


9. am-raii-iib-ina-za-gan a-na AN UD . . . 
When therefore I to the Sun-god [went?] 


10. 

nu-[sa ?]''an e-ip-pu-un. 
him{?) I took ; 

na-an . . . 

him 7 . . . 


11. 

[AN UD sa-] me-e 

[a-na] 

AN Gil-gim-mas 


[The Sun-god of] heaven to 

ar-kii-wa-[an-zi] 
sent a message ; 

Gilgames 

12. 

is-ta-ma-as-ta nu 

a-na AN Khu-wa-wa 


he heard. Then 

SARU-[MES] 
the idnds 

against 

Khumbaba 

13. 

GrAL-MES-is a-ra-iz-zi 

SAEU GAL 

SARU el-ta-nu 


great raged, 

the great wind. 

the north wind 


14. SAEU zi-ik-zi-ki SARU su-ru-up-pu-u 

the hurricane, the simoom^ 

SARU a-sa[-an-nas 
the continuous {?) wind, 

15. SARU an-kku-uHu VII SARU-MES a-ra-a-ir 

thz devil s wind, 7 winds raged / 

nu-gan . . . 


so . 

16. SRZUN-wa makk-kliar wa-akkhi-[is]-gan-zi 

before and behind they assaulted [him). 

17. Hu-ns-si u~ul kiLat-ra . , , an-iii-"ya-'u.”Waj]-arJ 

For him no. escape 

1 Apparently Engidn is referred to. 
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18. ki-sa-ri n-ul-ma-as-si makh-kkat ti-[ya-u-wa--ar] 

will he, nor for him retreat 

19. ki-sa-ri nu-za AN Kku-wa-wa-is ar-kka da~[i-is] 
will he. Henceforth was Khumhaha driven away, 

20. nu AN Kkii-wa-wa-is a-na AN Gil-gim-mas 

Then Khumhaha to Gilgames 

makk-kkat me-mi-[is-ta] 
replied : 

21. ar-kka-ma-mu-da-a-li AN Gil-gim-mas 

Depart from me, 0 Gilgames, 

nu-iuu-za-zi-ik . . . 
and from me do thou [go], 

22. am-mu-Hk-ina-ad-du-za AEAD-is e-esdu-iit 
Since against {?) me the master the servant has rebelled (.^), 

nu . . . 

so . 

23. ku-i-e-es sal-la-nu-us-ki-nu-un 

These people I have magnified ; 

nu . . . 

now [they have Uirned against me], 

24. nassa-us bu‘-ul-li-ya-[an-zi] . . . 

They have . . . 

25. ta-a-as-mi nu-za E-MES kka ... 

I have stolen. Then the houses . . . 

26. nu AN En-ki-tii-us a-na . . . 

So Engidu to ... 

27. AN Kku-wa-wa-is ku-in . . . 

Khumhaha ivhom , , . 

28. na-an li-e is-ta-[masta] . . . 

Him he did not hear . . . 

Tke next two lines begin witk “ Khumbaba ’’ and 
mountains 

No, 30 

1. ... sum-mi-it-ta-an-ta-an 

... the ,, , 


SU-az e-ip-[ta] 
with the hand he tooh^ 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


. [AN Gil-]gim-Hias-ma GIM-an 
, Gilgames also similarly 
, a-bu-us-sa kba-az-iri-iiu 
. and they the axe 
. e-ip-ta 
tooL 


[GIS ERIN] 
[the cedar] 
ta-klia-ra-an 

the . . . 


ta-a-as-ta 
he felled (?) 
is“ta-ma-as“ta 
he heard. 


kar-tim-mi-ya-za ki-sa-at ku-is-wa 
a judge was he who 
am-me-el sal-la-nu-wa-an-ta-tar 
my greatness 

KHAR-SAG-MES . . . 
the mountains . . , 
nu-ut nu-gan GIS ERIN 

. . . -d Thereupon the cedar-tree 


u-[it ?] 
ca[me ?] 


ta-a-as-ta 
he felled [?). 


10. [nuj-wa-as-ma-ma-as-gan ne-bi-sa-az kat-ta . . . 

Thereupon one from heaven down [came]. 

11. AN UD sa-me-e me-ini~is-ki-'iz--[zi] ti-ya-at . . . 

The Sun-god of heaven drew near to speak . . . 

12. li-e-ya na-akh-te-e-ni nu . . . 

and you are not loyal. So .. . 

13. i-ya-an-ni-ya-at-tin ku-it . . . 

you do. What . . . 

14. BIT-ri an-da na-a-wi pa-u . . . 

to the house not yet they have given. . . . 

15. nu-wa-za GAL pa-ri-wa-at na[n] . . . 

So then the chief of the pair (?) him . . . 

16. is-ta-ma-as-ta AN Ea-ki-tu-us . . . 

heard. The divine Engidu . . . 

17. ki-sa-at mi-iis-si-gaii AN En-[lil , 

it was. Then to him the god En-[lil ?] . . . 
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18. AN Gil-gim-us-sa an-da i>ya-[zi] . . . 

and Gilgames to {him) made . . . 

19. nu AN Khu-wa-wa-ni kliaUii-wa-[arL-zi]. 

So to Khumbaha the dawn came} 

No.%1, Ohv, GolA 

1. ... ta-ti nu-Iu-uk-ki-is-tca . . . 

. . . thou . . . Then on the morroiv . . . 

2. ... [AN] Gil-gim-mas makk-kliat me-mi-is-ta . . . 

. . . Gilgames bach replied , . , 

3. ... mi-aix-ti ku-in u . 

... it was night (?) being ^ and . . . 

4. . . . AN E-a-as AN UD AN-E-ya a . . . 

... the god Ea and the Sun-god of heamn . . . 

5. . . . [AN En-]lil IGI-an-da nie-mi-is-ta . . . 

. . . \the god EnYlil J9r^77^ar27// spohe . . . 

6. . . . [i-da]4u]-u-un ku-en-nir . 

. . . [the wic]ked one they have killed 
AN Khu'Wa-[wa~in] 
even Khumbaba 

7. ... is-tii GIS ERIN wa-ar [-nuwanzi ?] 

. . . from the cedar they [carried away?] 

8. ... [tu-e-Jta-as-sa-wa-gan is-tar-na . . . 

. . . And then . . . in front . . . 

9. ... [-A.N] Eii-ki-tu-us-wa ak-du 

let [Gilgames ?] and Engidu die ; 

10. ... li-e add 

[but Gilgames ?] is not dead, 

11. ... nu AN En-lil UR-SAG 

... So En-lil the hero 

li makk-kliat me-ini-[is-ta] 

did not reply, 

12. ... tu-e-ta-za me-mi-ya-na-az ku-en-nir . . . 

... ... the famous one they killed . . , 


1 This is the end of the 7th book. 
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13. [i-da-JlU'U-un AN Khu-wa-wa-in-na ki-nu-un-ma 
and the [wic\lced one Khuwawa. And noio 



NUMUN 

wa-al-akh-[kba-an-zi] . . , 



the seed 

[they have] destroyed . . . 


14. 

kar-tim-mi 

e-es-ta zi-ik-wa-as-ma-as 

ku-it 


adjudged 

he was. But you, 

tvhile 


i-wa-ar 

. . . 



with [him you were] 


16. 

AN En-ki-tu-us a-ki AN En-Iil-as-ma-gaii 

a-na 


the divine Engidu dies. Then Ellil 

to 


AN UD 

AN-E . . . 



the 8un-god of hea'oen [said :] . . . 


16. AMEL tab-bi-su UD-KAM-ti-li kat-ta-an i-ya-at-ta-ti 

his companion all day long thou didst depress 
AN Eii-[gi~tu-iis] 
the divine En[gidu'\ 

17. a-na AN Gil-gim-mas bi-ra-an kat-ta e-es-ta 

to the divine Gilgames was a helper, 

18. nu-us-si-gan is-kba-akli-m kliat-ra“[a] 

But of him will pour the hlood forth 

[nakr-Je-ZUN-iis ma-a-an . . . 
the [enemy'] If ... 

19. akhu-ya na-ak-ki-is-mu-za akhu a-na 

my Irother ; when friendly to me {is) a brother^ to 

akbu-ya-mu-[nakkimi] 
my hr other then [I am friendly], 

20. bar-ki-ya-nu-wa-an-zi nam-ma nu-za-gan 

He is guiltless accordingly. So now 
a-na TUK-is . . . 

against . . . 

21 . e-es-kha-kba-ri 6IS-KAK ta-lu-nz-zi-ya-wa-gan sa 
he will shed the hlood. So the spear {?) ... of 

TUK-is . . . 
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22, nu~wa aklm-ya na-ak-ld~in SI-ZUN-wa-za u-ul 
Now my brother friendly ofenly has not 

nam-ma . . . 

accordingly \_shown himself?]. 


No, 1 

I, Literally when it was light In the Code of Laws 
luJckizzi signifies '' he sets on fire 

5. In No. 31 ishhahhru is written eshhahhru and eeskhahhru. 
It mnst therefore be derived from eeshhar or esJchar, also 
written iskhar blood In Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazkd% i, pp. 37, 38, 11. 6, 6, the Hittite dl iskhakhrmoaitat 
is translated by the Babylonian \da]mdti ul isbuk he has 
not shed blood 

8. The syllabaries render knit by adi until 

II. The signification of arkuwar is fixed by the passages 
in the historical inscriptions in which it is found. 

24. We find bdl-tianzi in the “ War with the Great 
Serpent ’’ : JRAS., April, 1922, p. 183. 

No, 30 

7. In KUB,, iii, 119. 9, 14. 7, the Hittite (le) kuez-qa 
kartimmi ... is translated by the Assyrian meimma {dl) 
usarkM'p “ he pronounced upon, worried over, nothing 
Hence in KB., v, 1, 18, 19, we find nnssi mdn Hum kuiski 
kartimi-yauwanza nan-za sipanti ''it any god pronounces 
judgment on him, he must sacrifice to him 

16. Farias seems to signify a pair in the Code of Laws. 
There was another parias, however, meaning boundary ”, 
and we might read khatriwat “ writings 

No. 31 

3. Miyandas in the Code of Laws signifies additional ”. 
But it is possible that we should read MI here as the ideograph 
of '' night ” : Ml-an-ti " thy night ”. 

8, 12. I have no clue to the meaning of tuetas. It can hardly 
be connected with the 2nd personal pronoun from which we 
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have iuel '' of thee ’’ and tuesas '' thine ’h The significance 
of memiyannas famous ” (line 12) is fixed by BK, iii, 6 ^ 
iv, 11. 

14. Iwar is rendered by the Assyrian itti witli Iwaras 
signified endowment ” (Bab. siriqtu). 

17. Birmi katta under the house or '' interior ” is the 
common idiom in the historical texts for going to the help 
of ’’ a person. 

19. The legal texts have settled the signification of the 
verb mhlmiimr. The verb is also found frequently in the 
historical texts, e.g. BK. v, 3, i, 19, 20 : mdta man tuel 
mahhkhan SA6-DU-^a nahkis nutta m&n SAG-DU AN UD-^i 
qatamma ul nakhis If afterwards thou thyself are friendly, 
but if the Sun-god (the Hittite king) as aforesaid is not 
friendly ’h Hence in the Yuzgat tablet Rev. 9, AN Telihinusa 
kuedanikki nakkeszi must be translated and Telibinus was 
friendly thereto 

20. Barkiyanuwanzi is usually written harkunuwanzi. 

I have no idea what TUK-is signifies. The ideograph 
generally denotes possession but that would have no 
sense here. Another signification given to it was asaridu 
“ chieftain which may possibly be what is intended. 

21. GIS-KAK is “ a peg which makes no sense, and the 
verb taluzzi is unknown to me. Perhaps we ought to read 
gis-kat4a4u-uz-zi. 

In the fragment No. 32, the temple of El-lil ’’ appears to 
be described as being behind the cedar 

In the Kharrian or Murrian tablet (No. 33) the name of 
Gilgames is written Galgamis. Many of the words are 
recognizable from their occurrence in the Mitannian letter of 
Dusratta in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence. The goddess 
Siduri — the barmaid ” {kdbitu ) — ^is mentioned, and called 

the wife of . . . ” {Sidurri-wd aste-ni-wd , , .), the word 
'' brother coming in the next line (senip-wd). The Mitannian 
words inudda pali-u-sseni-wd “ according to my demand 
eti-da aforesaid kati-ya, kati-u I have described ” or 
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uttered 'V urunni a mission are also found. One of 
the paragraphs begins : AN Galgamiss-ul tiwi-na . . . the 
divine Gilgames [made] words i.e. “ spoke ” ; the subject 
of another is AN NakJimamdl-el '' the divine Nakhmamal 
whose name does not occur in the extant texts of the Epic^ 
and a colophon states that the whole tablet is concerned with 

[the conquest] of Khumbaba . sa AN Khuwawa), 

Khumbafja 

Many years ago Oppert suggested that Khumbaba was the 
Kombabos of Lucian, and since then I have connected it with 
the deity whose name I have read Khalmis, Khalwis in the 
Kasko-Hittite hieroglyphic texts, and from whom the people 
of Carchemish derived their title of KhalwLwis. The 
cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui now inform us that the 
deity in question was of Proto-Hittite origin and was known 
at Boghaz Keui as Khalma-suittas and Khalwa-suittas.^ 
K]]alwi'wis I have further identified with the Khalbaba of 
the Ordek-burun inscription, which is written in the language 
of the hieroglyphic texts, though in Aramaic letters ; 
Khalbaba is there the name of the kingdom over which the 
priest-king commemorated in the inscription held rule. The 
Asianic I was a sound which other peoples found it difficult 
to reproduce ; it interchanges not only with n (as in the 
cuneiform Khali and Khani) ^ but also with d and t (as in 

^ We do not know whether qatikJii and qatilchu, which are interpreted 
*^at thy feet"' in a Tel el-Amarna letter {Knudtzon, 63. 64, 66), were 
Mitannian words or belonged to some other language. 

2 KBK, iv, p. 48, 1. 17. It is uncertain whether we should connect 
this Klialu a with the words khalwassis and Ichalwannas {KBK. ii, p. 40, 
1, and p. 60, 4), since khal may here be the ideographic kkal “ divination 
Khalwannas is the name of a well of holy water, and klialwassU may 
possibly interchange with ibarwassis (ii, p. 40, 3). In Proto-Hittite the 
deity Khalwasuit appears as Khanwasuit. The name Khalmanu is found 
in one of the contracts published by Johns {Assyrian Deeds and Documents 
261, Rev. 4), but the individual bearing it seems to belong to Nineveh or 
Armenia rather than to the Hittite region, so it may be derived from the 
name of the Akhlami. 

^ Weidner instances also the Hittite Sulupassis and Sunupassis, irmani 
and irmali *‘sick", Nur-Baggal and Nur-Dagan, Laplani and Niplani, 
Lulakhi and Nulakhkhi, WVh and Nukliasse. 
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the Proto-Hittite tabarna and labarm our lord Lygdamis 
and Tngdamme, Xd^vT) and Sd(j^P7j, Deibe and Lorbe, or the 
HesycLian side^ sihdai '' pomegranates ” and silbai). Before 
a labial the -n became -m or w or else disappeared altogether. 

Kombabos thus corresponds with which according 

to Hesy chins signified the Gallos or eunuch priest of the great 
Asianic goddess better known as KybelS. Another 

form of Kubebis was They are both v^arying 

attempts to reproduce the cuneiform Khumbaba, Khuwawa, 
the Khalwiwis of the hieroglyphic texts. A wooden implement 
called KTialmassuittan in the (Boghaz Keui) Hittite translation 
is wdsuittun in a Proto- Hittite text (EUB. ii, p. 9, 11. 16, 18). 
The bird which ideographically represents the goddess Khaim is 
or Khalwis in the hierogljTphic inscriptions was also Khumbis 
or Kumwis ; tbe inscription discovered by Sic W. M. Bamsay 
at thQ entrance to the Midas-city '' — ^the Metropolis or 

City of the Mother-goddess ’’ of Stephanus Byzantinns — 
reads according to the photograph ‘^priest-king (arm with 
dagger) of Khumbis-country ” (two mountain cones). The 
same country is mentioned in the inscription attached to the 
figure of the Pseudo-Sesostris in Karabel.^ 

Weidner has pointed out that in the lexical lists hhumbibittu 
is defined as siJcin Khuwawa “ creature of Khuwawa and 
wazallaru sa tseri, which he suggests means “ wasp ; it is, 
however, rather “ mosquito Khumbaba, in fact, “ the 
(attendant) of the goddess Khumba,’’ was, like the Kubebis, 
or Gallos-priest in classical times, the representative of the 
cults of Asia Minor and consequently the enemy of the Semitic 
neighbours and invaders of the country. He thus became 
synonymous with the evil demon who had his abode in the 

^ HesycMus defines Komb^ as ** mother of the KurStes 

2 The oast in the Art Institute at Chicago reads: (1) “Image of 
Tua-te king (2) of the country of Khumwis, (3) the High -priest 
The name of the king is uncertain as the first character is inj ured and 
may be either mi or tua, two characters which closely resemble one 
another. The name, therefore, will be either Mita or Midas, or else 
Tuate{s). The second character is <a, ti. 
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depth, of the cedar-forest and, ’like Baal Zebnb, launched 
swarms of insects against his adversaries, which were blown 
away by the winds. 

Nimrod 

That Gilgames was not the Biblical Nimrod I have main- 
tained from the outset, and my brother Assyriologists have 
now come round to the same conclusion. Kraeling ^ has lately 
identified Nimrod with Lugal-banda, the third king of the 
first dynasty of Erech, and though his arguments are not 
very convincing there are other arguments which induce 
me to believe that the identification is right. (1) Nimrod, 
we are told, was the son of Cush, whose eldest son was Seba 
(Gen. X, 7). Seba is the cuneiform Sabu, and the mountain 
of Sabu was the place where Lugal-banda found the storm- 
bird Zu. (2) Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord ’h 
Lugal-banda hunted the storm-bird and recovered the tablets 
of destiny, which had been stolen from Ellil, when the gods 
of heaven were afraid to do so. The Assyrian phrase to 
march before ” an army or a king is a common one and 
denotes a champion-leader. ^ In the expedition against Zu, 
Lugal-banda was the champion of Ellil, the Babylonian 
equivalent of the Amorite Yahu, the Hebrew YahVeh. 
(3) ‘‘ The beginning of his kingdom was Babel and Erech and 
Akkad and Calneh.’’ Babel here takes the first place, as it 
does in other documents which are later than the establish- 
ment of Babylonian primacy under Khammurabi ; a parallel 
case is the list of antediluvian kings given by Berossus where 
two local heroes of Babylon are inserted before Amelon, 
i.e. Amelu “ Man ’’ (or Adam), with which the list originally 
began. So, too, the list of Nimrod's cities must have begun 
originally vfith Erech. And Lugal-banda was king of Erech. 
A Nippur text published by Poebel,^ however, shows that legend 

^ American Journal of Languages ani Literatures, April, 1922, 

pp. 214 sqq. 

* Historical and Grammatical Texts (University Museum, Philadelphia), 
v, pi. xi, 20. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1923. 


38 
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also connected hina with Babylon, as it refers to Asari-ln-dugga, 
the later Merodach, and to “ the building ” by Lugal-banda 
of E-Saggila, the temple of Merodach at Babylon. The 
foundation of Alckad must go back to a very early period in 
Babylonian history, since it gave its name to the whole of 
northern Babylonia. Calneh is Kul-unu, near Erech, called 
Kul-ab by the Semites, owing to a similarity of forms between 
the two characters unu and ah and the fact that they both 
signified “ abode ”. Calneh is stated to be in Shinar or Sumir 
in order to distinguish it from another Calneh, called Kullania 
by the Assyrians, in northern Syria. (4) Nimrod invaded 
the north and foimded Nineveh ; hence Micah (v, 6) entitles 
Assyria “the land of Nimrod”. According to the Nippur 
tablets Lugal-banda invaded Elam “ in the south ”, NTiRimfl. 
or Aleppo “ in the north ”, and Tidanum or Syria in the 
west ”. His road would therefore have lain through Assyria. 
Nineveh, in fact, commanded the highway to the north and 
west. 

As for the name of the hero, the theological lists found 
by the Germans in the library of Assur inform us that the 
Semites read ianda as marda, perhaps identifying it with the 
name of the Babylonian city Marad. How lugal cam ft to be 
read n-, however, is not clear ; the m- cannot be identified 
with en as that is represented by in Semitic transcriptions. 
Nin becomes not only In (as in Inguri^a for Nin-Girdu) but 
also Ni (as in Nigizida for Nin-gis-zida), but I do not see 
how Nin could have been substituted for lugal. Delitzsch 
has suggested the Sumerian na, nu “ man ”, but this, again, 
is without support. In the Nippur text Lugal-banda has 
the title 'PA-banda, to be read nu-handa or mu-marda, the 
Sumerian equivalent of the Hebrew gibbor, and it is just 
possible that mu-marda became Nimrod as the early Babylonian 
Mardawan, the modern Mardin, became Nirdun in Assjrrian. 

An early Babylonian seal-cylinder of black stone, now in 
private hands in Edinburgh, has a representation of a royal 
hunter, who may possibly be Nimrod. He wears a fringed 
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kilt, Ms only garment, and grasps a lion, wLile lugal king 
is written below bim. On one side of bim is a man similarly 
dressed and with bead turned back, wbo is grasping a goat, 
and on tbe other side is another man, also clad in the fringed 
kilt with an upraised dart in bis band. Behind him is a bull- 
beaded man wbo grasps a goat, and pictures of tbe sun and 
a star are in tbe field. Tbe same royal figure with tbe 
epithet lugal, grasping an ibex reversed, occurs on a seal 
from Nippur (Legrain, in tbe Philadelphia Museum Journal, 
June, 1923, p. lil), and the same hero is represented as 
fighting a lion on a seal from Tello. 

Note. — Light may be thrown upon the enigmatical words 
in 11. 20, 21 of No. 31 above by one of tbe lexical tablets 
(KTBK. i, p. 79), where I am inclined to think explanations 
are given of words contained in tbe Hittite version of tbe 
Gilgames Epic. Here tbe ideograph TlTJK is explained by 
tbe Babylonian 5ctr4 'Vicegerent ‘'worshipper”, 
and ras Hi "inspired one”, while the Hittite gattalushiuwar 
is interpreted hedu, that is pidu "to free” or "save ”, as 
Delitzsch pointed out. It is also stated to be a synonyme 
of GUD-i makhkhat tarnuwar " to turn back (from labour ?), 
said of an ox ”. Tbe Hittite scribes often confound tbe two 
similar characters KAK and HAT or GAT, and I would 
therefore suggest that GIS-KAK is a mistake for GAT. 
Tbe translation of tbe lines would then be " as regards the 
inspired one (TUK-^’sa^, i.e. Engidu) be will shed blood, 
but [the companion] of tbe inspired one is saved.” 


Sejpteinber, 1922. 
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The Great Salients of the Mosque of 
al-Hakim at Cairo 

By K. a. C. ORESWELL, Hoit. A.R.I.B.A. 

npHE mosque named after the eccentric Khalif al-Hakim 
was commenced, according to Maqrizi,^ by the Khalif 
al-^Aziz in Ramadfin 380 (November-December, 990), 
and opened for worship in 381 (991-*2) before being finished. 
Al-Hakim recommenced the construction in 393 (1002-3), 
and was still engaged thereon in 401 (1010-11). In 403 
(1012-13) he had it furnished and decorated. 

It possesses many peculiarities : a transept (rare in Cairo), 
a monumental gateway, two domes at the hack corners of the 
sanctuary in addition to the dome over the mihrab, a feature 
almost unique,^ and two square salients, the subject of this 
memoir, at opposite corners of the north-western fa 5 ade.^ 
Out of these salients rise the two minarets. 

Each salient is composed of two cubes, the upper one 
being set back on the lower (which is exactly the same 
height as the enclosing wall of the mosque), about 1‘60 m. 
in the case of the western, but a great deal more in the case of 
the northern cube, the construction of which shows marked 
differences. For example, the walls of the two western cubes 

^ Khifatf ii, p. 277. 

2 The other exception is the mosque of al-Azhar, which appears to have 
been distinguished by the same anomaly. Maqrizi (op. cit., ii, p. 273), 
speaking of the dating inscription, says that it was written round the rim of 
the dome, which was in the first aisle {riwaq) of the sanctuary, and to the 
right of the mi^rdb and the minbar. It was therefore probably in the back 
corner, as the first aisle must, of course, be taken to mean the one next the 
qibla wall. If it was balanced by a second in the left-hand corner, the 
arrangement would be the same as in the mosque of al-Hakim. Rivoira 
{Moslem^ Architecture, p. 163) is the only author who appears to have 
realized that the sanctuary of al-Hakim' s mosque must have had three 
domes. As for al-Azhar, the significance of the above-quoted passage in 
Maqrizi has escaped notice entirely. 

® In Cairo the direction of Mekka is almost exactly south-east. 
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are slightly battered, a truncated pyramid being thus formed, 
the ideal summit of which is placed at a considerable height 
(Plate VII), whereas in the case of the northern cubes the walls 
of the lower (visible in photograph through gap in w-all) are 
vertical, only those of the upper being battered (Plates 
YIII and XI). Out of the top of each rises an octagonal 
minaret, surmounted by three tiers of stalactites and a 
fluted cap. 

These salients are entered by a door in their south-east 
faces, on passing through which one observes that the cubes 
are hollow, and merely form, as it were, pits in which 
the original stone minarets of the mosque are still 
preserved. Bracing arches at the summit of the cubes 
hold each minaret in position. It is at this point that the con- 
struction changes to the brick upper portions, which alone are 
visible from the exterior. Internally, the northern cube is 
circular, with big recesses, the western is square and without 
recesses, and one ascends the interior in each case first by an 
iron staircase which runs round the inner face of the cubes, 
but after reaching a level corresponding with the level of the 
lower storey we moxmt by stone steps. From the description 
of van Berchem, who visited this mosque c. 1888, it would 
appear that the interior at that time was less free than it is 
at present, as he ascended by a helicoidal ramp, of which the 
inner edge rested against the face of the minaret.^ This ramp 
must have been cleared away during the administration of 
Herz Pasha, and replaced by the present iron staircase, with 
the result that the minarets are left much freer than they can 
have been at the time of van Berchem's visit. To this ramp 
must be attributed a great part of the damage which they 
have suffered.^ 

Both minarets are constructed of smooth, finely dressed lime- 

^ '"Notes d’arcb^ologie arabe,'* in the Journal Asiatique, vifie serie, 
tome xvii, pp. 439-41. 

* He expressly says that the ramp out diagonally across the windows 
and that a great part of the Kluhc inscriptions were hidden by it. 
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stone, witli well-made j oints, Ttenoxtliern minaret is a circular 
staft resting on a cubic base, but tbe western is of square section 
for at least balf its height, after which it becomes octagonal 
in a series of receding storeys. On reaching the summit of 
the upper cubes, to which each minaret is attached by 
a couple of flying buttresses, the material changes to brick, 
the transition being consolidated by a number of palm-trunks 
which are built into the brickwork. The brick portion consists 
of an octagonal shaft with openings in each face, capped by 
a fluted dome, keel-arched in section, the transition from shaft 
to dome being marked by tiers of stalactites. The contrast is 
extreme between the fine masonry of the lower part, with its 
beautiful, crisply carved ornament, and the rough brickwork 
of the upper part with its coarse plaster decoration — a contrast 
which clearly indicates a difference in date. The earliest 
minaret with a finial in the least resembling these is that at 
the side of the Mausoleum of Abu-l-Ghadanfar, built 652 
(1157),^ but this is merely the prototype ; we must come down 
to the Madrasa of Sultan as-Salih ISfajm ad-Din Ayyub, 
built 639-41 (1242-3/4),^ before we find anything approaching 
it in development. Here, however, we only find two tiers of 
stalactites, which is the case also with the Mabldiara of the 
Zawiyat al-Henud, built c. a.d. 1250.® 

On the other hand, the minaret of the Madrasa-Mausoleum 
of the Amir Sunqux Sa^dy, built 715 (1315),^ provides an 
example almost identical but somewhat richer,^ The stone 
part of each minaret is, as already stated, of beautifully 
dressed stone, pierced at intervals with rectangular windows, 
which originally gave light to the spiral staircase within. 
The w'indows of the northern minaret are set in frames 

1 See the Gomptes rendus du Gomite de Gonservation, 1913, p. 106. 

2 van Berchem, GJ,A,, i, pp. 103-4. 

® See my Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan Monuments of Egypt ” ; 
Bull, de VInst, frangais d^Archeo. orientaUy t. xvi, pp. 77-8. 

* van Berchem, GJ.A., i, pp. 733-6. 

® These finials, on account of their resemblance to censers, are known 
locally by the name of mablchdra. 
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decorated witli crisply carved tendrils, and some still retain 
tteir stone grilles, formed of a geometrical interlacing pattern 
based on the six pointed star (the so-called Shield of David) ^ ; 
those of the western minaret are more nearly square, and by 
their decoration are clearly the prototypes of those in the 
north-eastern fa 9 ade of the mosque of as-Salih Telaye', built 
555 (1160). But all doubt as to the date is set at rest by the 
superb Kufic inscriptions cut in strong relief, which form 
bands of decoration at intervals from top to bottom of the 
minarets.^ It follows that their lower parts are undoubtedly 
the work of al-Hakim, whereas the summits must be placed 
between the middle of the seventli (thirteenth) century and 
715 (1315). 

Now Maqrrsi says that this mosque was restored in 703, 
because on Thursday, 13 Dhu 1-higga, 702 (17th July, 1303), 
there was at Misr, Cairo, and in the neighbourhood of these 
towns, an earthquake which made terrible ravages . . . The 
mosque of al-Hakim was amongst its victims. A great 
number of piers {haddna) in the interior were destroyed ; 
the summits of the two minarets fell down, the roofs and the 
walls cracked. The Amir Rukn ad-Din Bibars al-Gashankir, 
much distressed by this accident, came to the mosque, accom- 
panied by the Qadys and Amirs. He himself examined the 
edi&ce and decided to restore the parts destroyed and to 
re-erect the piers, which was done . . ^ present upper 

portions must therefore have been built after 702 (1302) and 
may safely be attributed to the restoration by Beybars II in 

1 The earnest example of this motive that I have seen occurs at Tabga 
(Capernaum) on the fallen lintel of a second centuiy synagogue, a fact which 
tends to confirm its traditional Jewish origin. The Tabga example, 
according to the Jewish JSIncyclopcedia, is the earliest example known! 
The earliest example of its use as a decorative motive in Islam is that 
referred to above. 

“ The ornament of these minarets, and of the rest of the mosque also 
has been admirably treated by Tlury in his Omamente der Hakim.- und 
Ashar^Moschee^ Heidelburg, 1912. 

ii, p. 278, 1. 9 f. (translated by van Berohem, "Notes 
d archeologie arabe,'' loc. cit., pp. 435-6). 
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Plate IX. 




Salient at west corner of mosque, showing band of 
inscription above roof of shops. 
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Plate XL 



Salient at northern corner of mosque, from the west. 

(North wall of Cairo to left ; mosque to right.) 
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703. MaqrizFs account is confirmed by an inscription dated 
DJiu l-bigga, 703 (July, 1304), wMcIl occupies the place of the 
cornice over the vault of the main entrance. 

Van Berchem, whose analysis is similar to that given above, 
concludes that the architect of Beybars II, in raising his brick 
finials on what remained of the old minarets, sought to brace 
the whole construction by an outer cube of masonry. He 
adds : ‘‘It may also be that these great massifs had a military 
purpose, at this epoch of the Bahrite Mamluks, when the very 
mosques served as fortresses. In any case, one can only admit 
with M. Prisse that the cubes are the work of Badr ; to con- 
vince oneself of it, it suffices to compare in the northern 
minaret the dressing of the cube with that of the great 
salient of the enclosure of Badr on which it rests.'^ ^ He 
continues in a footnote : “ The dressing of the salient is 
identical with that of the enclosure of Badr which, we shall 
study farther on ; large facing blocks, perfectly dressed 
without a plaster coating. The cube which rises above is 
composed of stones much smaller,, more coarsely quarried, 
with much thicker mortar joints. It is a simple masonry, 
covered with a coating of plaster which has been preserved 
in places, and which ends above in a frieze of Quranic 
inscriptions in the style of the first dynasty of Mamluks . .. . 
As for the arrow slits which crown the cube, they are modern, 
like those of the curtain walls and salients of Badr.’’ He sums 
up as follows : “ Be it as it may, this examination permits one 
to fix the following points : — 

“ (1) The two minarets [finials] of brick are the work of 
Beybars II. 

“ (2) The cubes of the base, whatever their exact date, do 
not go back to the original construction, since they hide 
the ancient minarets. They are probably contemporary with 
the minarets of brick, like the helicoidal ramp, which cuts 
diagonally across the four faces of the primitive minarets, 
without any regard to their architecture.” 

^ Ibid., pp. 444-5. 
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With (1) I fully concur, but the problem of the cubes is 
more complex than Prisse or van Berchem imagined, since 
the northern and western cubes differ in size, construction, 
and in the dressing of their masonry. The northern is much 
larger than the western and is not completely square, but 
consists of an inner square, which we will call imaginary for 
the moment, round which an addition has been wrapped 
(Pig. 1). This addition commences where the wall of Cairo 
strikes the inner square, passes round its north-eastern and 
north-western faces, and ends against the north-western 
curtain wall of the mosque, leaving the angle of the inner 
square to project into the interior of the latter. This inner 
salient is of exactly the same size as the inner projection of 
the western cube (Pig. 2), but the outer faces of the northern 
cube are vertical, whereas those of the western are battered. 
That the masonry of the lower northern cube is to be attributed 
to Badr al-Gamaly, as Prisse ^ and van Berchem suggest, is 
not to be denied. It is clearly the work of the same hand that 
built the north wall, and it bears all the hall-marks of Badr’s 
military architecture,^ viz. smooth blocks with slightly 
bevelled edges, stone which has weathered extremely well, 
and, low down, a row of large stone circles, which are the ends 
of columns let in as a bond between the well-dressed facing 
and the rubble core, a combination of features found nowhere 
else in Egypt. The lower cube of the western minaret, 
however, is executed in totally different masonry ; the blocks 
are much smaller, the surfaces indifferently dressed, the joints 
very thick, and there is no trace of columns having been let 
in as a bond. It is similar to that of the upper northern cube, 
but not identical. The masonry of both upper cubes is, 
however, clearly identical. 

^ e are faced with further problems if we consider the cubes 


^ Prisse d’Avennea, VArt arabe, texte, p. 98. 

^ I say military arclxitecture ” as this type of masonry is only found in 
the three gates and part of the wall of Cairo, but it is not found in the mosque 
of al-Juyushy. ^ 
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^md that each minaret, at the same time, forms a salient on 
two fa 9 ades. Now, if the sides of the mosque originally ran 
into the sides of the minarets, we should expect to find marks 
on the latter at the points where the sides of the mosque, 
if prolonged, would strike them. There should he four such 
test points, two on each minaret. The plan (Fig. 2) shows 
that the western minaret is inaccessible at the point where the 
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north-western fa 9 ade would strike it ; moreover, its south- 
eastern face has so suffered that it also is useless for test 
purposes. One test point, however, is absolutely decisive, 
viz. that where the north-east wall, if prolonged, would strike 
the northern minaret ; here the moulded plinth and circular 
sjiaft are absolutely unmarked. The point where the north- 
west wall, if prolonged, would strike this minaret, although 
clear on plan (Fig. 1), is only so because the rough masonry 
filling of Beybars II has been tunnelled through. By stooping 
one can pass round at this point, but the surface of the minaret 
has been broken away. 

It therefore follows either that (1) these two corners of the 
mosque must have been cut away, or (2) built in form of 
hollow squares so as to leave, the minarets standing free in 
a well 11*20 m. deep. Such a treatment would form salients 
similar to the present ones. 

‘ I was led by the above line of reasoning to ask myself 
whether it was not possible that the lower western cube 
formed part of the original mosque, but proof was lacking. 
One day, however, when passing down the Shari^ Bab-el- 
Futuh on the far side, I noticed the top edge of a Kufio 
inscription running along the north-western face of this cube, 
and just visible above the tops of the mean shops built against 
it (Plate IX). I immediately asked for a ladder, climbed 
up, and saw a great band of early decorated Kufic set in a 
frame half a metre broad, which ran all along the north-west 
face until it disappeared behind a house built against the 
north corner (Plate X, n). I then went along the roofs to 
the south-west side of the salient, and found that the 
inscription ran the whole length of this side and apparently 
continued round the corner. 

On climbing down and passing through a cafe into a yard 
next the south-western side of the mosque, I saw the rest 
of the band which ran along the south-east side of the sahent 
for 5*57 metres, stopping, or, more correctly, commencing, 
against the take-off of the south-western wall of the mosque 
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(Plate X, a). I then returned to the street and was invited 
into another cafe (No, 37., Shari' Bab-el-Futuh), the owner of 
which pointed out to me, just below the rafters, the con- 
tinuation of the inscription on the north-east side of the salient. 
There is no doubt that it continues until it meets the north- 
western fa 9 ade of the mosque, but the question cannot be put 
to the test as there is a mound of debris behind the caf6 
which reaches almost to the top of the curtain wall. 

I submitted photographs of this inscription to my friend 
Monsieur Flury, of B^le/ who has studied Fatimide ornament 
so minutely, and he tells me that he is convinced that it is 
due to Badr al-Gamaly, as the decorative alphabet employed 
is similar to that of the well-known inscription of Badr along- 
side the Bab al-Futuh. 

Are we, therefore, to attribute this salient to him ? I think 
not, for the following reasons. 

We have seen that the bases of the minarets cover the ideal 
corners of the mosque, a fact which is vital to this discussion. 
Nevertheless, the sides of the mosque did not run into the 
minarets, as one of the test points is unmarked. If the 
salients did not exist in al-Hakim's day, the side walls must 
have stopped short before reaching the minarets, an arrange- 
ment which would naturally have left the corners of the 
mosque open. This can scarcely have been the case, on 
account of the five doors which pierce the north-western 
fa 9 ade, as follows : — 

(1) close against the northern salient, 

(2) in the middle of the curtain wall, 

(3) the well-known monumental gateway in the centre, 

(4) in the middle of the other curtain wall, 

(5) close against the western salient. 

Of these, (1) can be seen from within, (2) from without, and 


^ He had already seen it and noted it; op. cit., p. 19, note 43, and his 
Islamische Schriftbdnder, p. 10, note 6. 
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(4) and (5) are mentioned by MaqrizL^ No. 4 is now bidden^ 
but No. 5 can be seen in Plate VII. 

No. 1 must date from tbe earb’est period, as it was blocked 
up by Badr when be built tbe north wall of Cairo in A.n. 1087. 
(See above, p. 578, and Pig. 1.) No, 5, which balances it, is 
presumably original also. Now ib is incredible that two such 
entrances can have existed if the corners of the mosque had 
been open. Had it been possible to enter the mosque by 
passing round the ends of the curtain walls, entrances would 
never have been made a metre from those ends. 

There must, therefore, have been salients from the first. 

Moreover, the inscription does not attribute the salient to 
Badr, it is merely Quranic, and the texts, which are careful 
to give due credit to al-^Aziz, al-Hakim, Beybars II, and 
others, make no mention of additions due to Badr. On the 
other hand, we shall presently see that there is a passage in 
Maqrizi which may be interpreted in favour of my theory. 

Let us return for a moment to the northern salient. We 
have seen that its projection within the mosque is exactly 
the same as that of the one we have just been discussing. 
In 480 (1087) Badr al-6amaly built the new north wall of 
Cairo, running along the north-eastern fagade of al-Hakim’s 
mosque, and in contact with it. The great salient which 
he made next the Bab al-Putuh has clearly been determined 
(Fig. 1), both in size and position, by a pre-existing salient, 
corresponding in size with that at the western corner of the 
mosque. 

This salient bears part of an inscription which commences 
in the re-entrant angle next the Bab al-Futtih, runs along the 
curtain wall, and continues along the north-western side of 
the salient.^ But he carried this salient still farther round the 

^ In the course of his description of the main artery of Cairo from the 
Bab Zuweyla to the Bab al-Futuh {Khitatf i,p. 376, and Casanova’s transl., 
iI/A’A(?.tome iv, pp. 78-”9). ® 

2 Eor this inscription see van Berchem, Notes d’arch6ologie arabe, in 
the Journal Asiatique, 8“® s6rie, t. xvii, pp. 465-60, and ids C.I.A., i, 

pp. 61-2, 
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original salient of the mosque, as is shown by the identity 
in the style of the masonry, until it met the north-western 
fa 9 ade of the latter, where it extends 4*57 m. farther to the 
south-west side than the inner salient, blocking up the seventh 
window and the door below (see Plate XI and Fig. 1), both 
of which still remain visible from the interior. Hence the 
inner cube, agreeing in size with the southern one, and the 
outer incomplete cube. The portions of both salients which 
project into the mosque have almost vertical faces, probably 
because of the piers with which they are in contact. 

Thus we have three successive stages in the evolution of 
the northern salient — . 

(1) The original cube enclosing the ‘minaret, of which 
only that part which projected inside the mosque is still 
visible. 

(2) The work of Badr al-6amaly, who built the north 
wall and carried it round the north-eastern part of al- 
Hakim’s cube, thus forming a great salient in the wall 
itself, which salient he continued round the cube until it 
met the north-western curtain wall of the mosque, blocking 
up a window and a door in the process. 

(3) The work of Beybars 11, who, in 703 (1304), reduced 
the free space inside the salient and made it circular in plan 
internally, by lining it with a mass of coarse masonry, and 
filled the lower part of the space still left with a helicoidal 
ramp (since removed), at the same time building the upper 
cube, to which he braced the minaret by two arches 
on its north-eastern and south-western sides. 

Let us now see whether there is anything in the text of 
Maqrizi to support the above conclusions. He tells us ^ 
that al-Masihi, in his History of Egyft^ relates among the 
events of the year 393 (1002/3) that the Khalif al-Hakim 
ordered the completion of the mosque commenced by the 
Wazir Ya’qub ibn Kas near the Bab al-Futuh. This is why 

1 Op. cit., ii, p. 277 (translated by van Bercbem, Notes,” loc. cit., p. 434:). 
The works of al-Masihi are lost. 
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40,000 dinars were allotted for the expenses, and the works 
commenced. In Safar 401 (September-October, 1010) they 
enlarged the minaret and made arkan of 100 cubits in length.” 
Van Berchem in his translation is puzzled by the signification 
of the word arkan in this connexion, and renders it by 
“ aretes ” with a query after it. He says in a footnote : 

“cTs point de resistance, angle. Je suppose que ce mot 

designe ici les quatre aretes qui limitent les fa,ces d'un. minaret 
a base carree (peut-etre les faces elles-memes) ; c’est la seule 
donn^e d'un minaret qui puisse atteindre une pareille 
longueur ; mais cette explication n'est pas tres satisfaisante, 
puisque les vieux minarets de cette mosqu^e 6taient 
cylindriques dans leur partie superieure ... II s'agit peut- 
etre des murs de fondation.” May it not mean the walls of 
these very salients, as it is clear from the text that it refers 
to something in connexion with the minarets ? 

Although I have found that the cubit employed in the setting 
out of this mosque was an unusual one, we are here concerned 
with the cubit frequently used by Maqrizi. This was the 
dhira al-amdl of 656 mfn., 100 ^ of which would measure 
65*6 m. The southern salient being about 16‘57 a side,^ 
measures 66*28 m. all round, a striking confirmation of my 
suggestion that the arJcdn of 100 cubits in length are the four 
walls of the cubes enclosing the minarets. 

1 Mahmoud Bey, Le Syst^me mllrique actuel d’i^gypte,’' in the Journ, 
Asiat, 1° s^rie, tome i, pp. 100-1. 

* This measurement is not direct, owing to the buildings clustering round . 
the base of this salient, and therefore it cannot be quite accurate. 
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Some Remiirks on the Hindu Drama 

By JARL CHARPENTIER, Ph.I). 

1. The Date op the MudrI-Rak^asa 
A MONGST tlie dramatic works of tke Hindus a peculiar 
position is occupied by tbe Mudrd-Rdhsam, fcke one 
work known under tke name of Visakbadatta. Neither the 
superior genius of Kalidasa, nor the pathetic sii])liinity of 
Bhavabhuti, nor even the versatility and skill of ^ri-Harsa 
has been in any way rivalled by this author, nor can he 
perhaps lay claim to a very high rank as a stylist, although 
some of his verses are certainly among the loftiest passages in 
the classical literature of India. But he excels them all in 
the marvellous power of characterizing his personages ; and, 
if Eama, JJmutavahana, and even ^akuntala often appear to 
us, with all their praiseworthy qualities, somewhat pale and 
lifeless, like fair spirits from a. wonderland far away from the 
sin-stained earth, nothing of that sort could ever be said of 
the figures acting the play of Vi.^akhadatta. Bor there is 
certainly no lack of real life either in the diabolical plotting 
and unbending energy of Canakya, or in the noble bitterness 
of Raksasa, or the stubborn blockheadedness of Malayaketu. 
Besides, the whole theme of the play is political intrigue and 
preparations for war, the hard work of men, and there is 
nothing at all about love and sentimentality, except the little 
scene between Candanadasa and his family at the beginning 
of the last act, which is of absolutely no importance for the 
development of the play. Even religion and pious feelings 
seem to have been looked upon by the author as rather 
unimportant things — ^his interest is politics and nothing but 
politics. 

It seems to me that Vi^akhadatta might lay claim to some- 
what more interest than he seems to have attracted until 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1923. 39 
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now,^ Of his person we know only what he himself tells 
us, that he was son of the Maharaja Bhaskaradatta and 
grandson of the Samanta Vate^varadatta ^ ; and we shall 
probably never know anything more, unless by chance an 
inscription mentioning one or more members of this family 
comes to be known. And he also shares the fate of most 
prominent Sanskrit writers in that his real date is unknown. 
Still, that question might perhaps be settled with at least 
some degree of certainty, as different passages, as well as the 
whole tenor of the play, seem to me to ]Doint to a certain well- 
known period of Indian history. 

Professor Konow, in his book Das indische Drama 
(z= Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie, ii, 2d), p. 70 sq,^ 
has given a conspectus of the views of various scholars con- 
cerning the date of Vi^akhadatta. Prom this we learn that, 
while Wilson thought of the time of the Muhammadan con- 
quest of Delhi in the late twelfth century, Professor Konow 
himself, in accord with Speyer and Professor Hillebrandt, 
feels inclined to see in Vi^akhadatta a contemporary of the 
great Gupta king Candragupta II (about a.d. 375--4d3).® 
Great weight must here, as everywhere, be attached to the 
opinion of Professor Jacobi, who would fix the date of the 
play on 2nd December, 860 ; but to me it does not seem 


^ A reprint of the excellent translation in Wilson’s Biridu Theatre might 
make him somewhat better known to the English public. A Swedish 
translation has appeared in my book XJr Indiene hlassiska litteratur 
(Stockholm, 1920), pp. 129-217. 

® Vate^vara '' the Lord of the fig-tree ” is probably = 6iva. There is 
a liiiga called Vate^vara in the Baja-tarahgipi, i, 194 sqq. 

’ Curiously enough Professor Konow has not taken into consideration 
the able article of Mir. K. P. Jayaswal on the date of the MudrdraJcsasa 
(/A. xlii, 1913, 265 sq.). Mr. Jayaswal also connects this drama with 
the period of the great Guptas and believes the Candragupta of the bharata- 
vdkya to be Candragupta II. I am not able to follow him here as — even 
considering that Candragupta II subdued some ^aka satraps — ^the earth 
was certainly not during his time " mUcchmr ndvejyaTrmnd ”. But I am 
very glad of the consent of an able Hindu scholar as to the Gupta time. 
It is only hnfortrmate that the identifications of the names Parvataka and 
Mialayaketu in Mr. Jayaswal’s article should be wholly fanciful. 
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doubtful that this date is far too late, much more as Professor 
J acobi has also reckoned with the name Avantivarman in the 
final verse of the pla-y, which is no doubt a later “ emendation 
instead of the original reading Candragupta, restored into the 
text by Professor Hillebrandt.^ 

To me there can be little or no doubt that the Mudrdrdksasa 
belongs to the period of the imperial Guptas, although reasons 
that will presently be taken into consideration prevent me 
from assigning to it as early a date as that of Candragupta II. ^ 
Professor Konow very judiciously lays stress on the fact 
that Pataliputra really seems to be the residence of the king 
during whose reign the play was first acted ; and he also 
points out that at the time when Yuan-tsang visited India 
(a.d. 629-45) the magnificient capital of the Mauryas was 
already reduced to a heap of ruins. So this gives a terminus 
ante quern — we can no doubt draw the conclusion that 
Visakhadatta wrote a considerable time before the reign of 
Sri“Harsa. It must in this connexion be underlined that 
Viiiakhadatta shows that sort of intimate acquaintance with 
Pataliputra which could scarcely be possessed by a man 
who had not lived for some time at least in that very place. 
In the third act he speaks of the Sugdnga palace as the 
favourite resort of Candragupta, where he carries on with 
Canakya the political discussion which leads to the pretended 
rupture between them ; and in the sixth act (p, 173, 7) 
Candana-dasa is spoken of as living at the Puspa-catmra, the 
“ Flower-market And in that same act Eaksasa, in his 
desperate state of mind, resorts to the old garden of King 
Nanda on the outskirts of Pataliputra. Who could really 
doubt that the man who wrote the following passages : — 
(p. 166, 6-6) : etas tdvad devasya pdda-cankramana-'pavi- 
trikfta-taldJi Kusumafiiropakantha^ihmnayah 

^ In the following the text is always quoted from the edition of Professor 
Hillebrandt, Breslau, 1912. 

2 The reasons by which Mr. Antani {lA. li, 1922, 49 sq.) concludes that 
the M. was written in the seventh century seem to me wholly unconvincing. 
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(p. 167, 9 sqq.) : aho prnodydnasya nirahhiramyatd ! 
atra hi 

viparyastam saudJiam Jculam iva mahdramhha-racanam 
sarah kusham sddhor hrdayam iva ndhna suhrdah | 
pJialair hind vrhsd viguna-vidhi-yogad iva nayali 
if'^ik channd hhumir matir iva hunltaiva vidusah || 
etc,, had himself visited the place he pictuies to us in such 
vivid colours ? 

The great fight between Caj?.akya and Raksasa is carried on 
by means of their puppets, Candragupta and Malayaketu, 
the latter probably meant to be a ruler of the South.^ And 
Malayaketu is even by Raksasa himself said to be a mlecclia, 
a barbarian (pp. 165, 17 ; 166, 1). Amongst the allies of 
Malayaketu are mentioned a certain Meghdhsa, the Great 
King of the Persians {PdraslJcddhirdja, p. 22, 1 ; ^adhipati^ 
p. 110, 7 ; °ddMpa, p. 151, 1), the Greek princes of Gandhara 
{Qdndhdrdh . . . Yavana-nrpatayah), the Scythians 0alca), 
and the Huns {Hu-yiia),^ perhaps even the Chinese.^ And 
amongst the troops of Candragupta and Malayaketu, when 
before their rupture they laid siege to Pataliputra, there are 
found amongst others the Scythians, Greeks, Kambojas, 
Persians, and the people from Balkh {^Saha-Yavana . . . 
Kdmboja-Pdmsllca-BdhllJca°, p. 19, 10-50, 1). So there is no 
doubt that India was not only threatened with an invasion of 
barbarians from the west and north-west — ^not in the time of 
Candragupta Maurya, the fictive hero of the play, but in the 
time of the author and the ruler who is also called Candra- 
gupta (which is here rather an honorific name than the real one). 
For this is exactly what can be concluded from the final verse : 

1 The name seems to me absolutely significant; cl Jayaswal, I A, 
xlii, 1913, 267, 

* Act V, verse 11. 

® HKllebrandt has given Cedi in his text ; but there is in Be the reading 
Otna and in L. which may perhaps represent the original text. 

Mr. Jayaswal takes this reading for granted without further discussion 
<loc. oil, p. 266). 
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vdraMm dtmayones tanum atanubaldm dsthitasydnuru^dm 
yasya prdh-potra-Jcotim pralaya-pangatd HSriye hhuta-dhdtn | 
mlecchair udvejyamdnd hhujayiigam adhund pwaram mja- 
murteh 

sa srlmad-handhu-bJirtyaS ^ ciraon avatu malnm pdrtlvimk 
Candraguptah [| 

In times of sore need tlie Great God had come down to 
earth in different shapes to bring help and protection to 
distressed humanity ; and, just as he in the shape of the 
Giant Boar, the ddi^ or majid-vardha, raised on his tusk the 
earth weighed down into the flood of the ocean by her burden 
of sin and crime, so the hero-king should now ward off with 
his strong arm the flood of barbarians that inundates the 
holy land of the Brahmins. It is the same idea that we meet 
in Kalidasa’s great epic, Eaghuvam^a, vii, 56 : — 
rathi nisangi Icavaci dhanusmdn dTptah sa rdjanyakam ekavlrah \ 
nivdraydm dsa mahd-vardhah Jcalpa-ksayodvrttam ivdrnavdm- 
iliali II 

One might fain believe that the same time begets with different 
authors the same ideas. 

Now, if we duly consider the various barbarian peoples 
enumerated in the passages quoted above, it is quite obvious 
that the “ Greek princes of Gandhara ” and the ^akas can 
scarcely be contemporaneous with the author of the play. 
We have here reminiscences of former invasions from the 
north-west. But not so with the Huns, of whom nobody in 
India had certainly obtained any real knowledge before the 
time of the later imperial Guptas.^ According to Smith,^ 

^ On this compound cl Jayaswal, lA, xlvi, 1917, p. 275, who would 
translate it: “he whose servant is Sriman Bandhu."' According to 
Mr. Jayaswal, Bandhu here means a certain Bandhuvarman whose father 
reigned in Malwa during and after the time of Candragupta II. The 
suggestion is certainly an ingenious one — only I am afraid it can scarcely 
be ever proved. 

2 The arguments which Mr. Jayaswal (loc. cit., p. 266) pleads for an earlier 
Indian knowledge of the Huns are rather weak. 

^ The Oxford History of India, p. 163. 
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the first attack of the Huns on India was repelled about 
A.D. 455-~about the same time as the hordes of Attila were 
checked by the last legions of the Koman Empire on the 
Catalaunian plains— and it was scarcely until the tiihe when 
the Persian king Firuz and his armies had succumbed to their 
attacks (a.d. 484) that the danger to India became a very real 
one. It seems to me quite obvions that if an author like 
Vi&khadatta speaks in the same passages of the Great King 
of Persia and the Huns, this must refer to a time when people 
knew in the North of India that the nomads had subjugated 
Persia and invaded the western frontier, threatening to 
inundate the whole of Hindustan. And this period must be 
identical with that of the last great Guptas, especially Skanda- 
gupta, during whose reign the cataclysm seems to have come. 
As far as I can see, Skandagupta (or his successor) must be 
the prince from whom the earth hoped for succour from the 
barbarian deluge ; that he is called Cahdragupta in the final 
verse of the play may be consistent with the tendency to 
revive in times of distress a great historical memor}^, in order 
to beget a spirit of energy and resistance. 

Consequently, I thinlr it most probable that Vi^akhadatta 
was contemporaneous with one of the last Guptas — probably 
Skandagupta — and that he belonged to about the same 
period as Kalidasa. And I see in the Mudra-Eaksasa a very 
tendencious piece of literature, the author of which intended 
in a time of threatening external dangers to revive the great 
memories of the past, in order to inspire his contemporaries 
with the fierce and energetic spirit of times gone, when great 
emergencies were met by men fit to deal with and overcome 
them. 

As for literary proofs of my theory I have not much to 
adduce. It seems quite obvious that Vi^akhadatta was 
well acquainted with the text nowadays known by the name 
of the Aitha-^astra of Kautilya. Different passages ^ seem 
to prove this beyond doubt, and the Cdnahya-mti, on p. 43, 10, 

^ Cf. e.g. pp. 9 ; 38, 1 ; 42, 18 ; 56, 9 ; 86, 2-3, etc. 
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ranst certainly mean exactly tlie same as the Artha-Sstra. 
But this is of no use for fixing the exact date of our play, as 
the Artha-^astra — ^if it is really, as Professor Jacobi seems to 
have proved, the work of Kautilya — must be some 700 or 800 
years older than the Mudra-Eaksasa. 

There is, further, a curious passage in the Natya-^astra of 
Bharata (xvii, 56),^ which must perhaps be considered in 
connexion with this play. Bharata there prescribes that 
amongst people speaking the Magadhi dialect are also to be 
included the diggers of subterranean passages [surungd- 
khayiaha). Now there exists, as far as I know, not one play 
in the whole of the dramatic literature where any such person 
is produced on the stage. ^But in the Mudra-Eaksasa (p. 67, 
9-10) there is some talk of certain creatures of Eaksasa 
having dug a subterranean passage {sumiigd) to the bedroom 
of Candragupta and at the last moment having been discovered 
by Canakya.^ However, these persons are here only spoken 
of, not introduced on the stage. But, as Bharata would 
scarcely have given a detailed prescription without any con- 
crete sample having been known to him, it seems possible that 
there may have existed at his time a play, with the same content 
as ours, where those persons were really introduced as acting 
figures. But we know nothing of the exact date of Bharata,^ 
nor do we know if the Natya-^astra is the work of one single 
author without later interpolations — or, I might rather say, 
all we know is that it is not. So this does not help us at all. 

Some stress has been laid on a pretended imitation by 
Visakhadatta of the famous play of ^udraka."^ Personally, 


^ Of. Konow, Das indische Drama^ 17. 

^ Concerning such subterraneous passages, cf. Kautilya Artha-iastraf 
p. 40, 6 ; Mudrd-Bdhsasa, p. 51, 6, 8 ; DaMumara-caritaf Purva- 
pithika, iii, etc. 

® Gf. Konow, Das indische Drama, p. 2. Already Kalidasa in" the 
ViJcramorva^t (e.g. verse 36) speaks of Bharata as a mythic sage and the 
stage-manager of the gods. 

^ Cf. Morgenstierne, Uber das Verhdltnis zwischen Gdrudatta und 
Mrcchahatilcd, Halle a. S., 1920, pp. 26, 77 ,* Antani, I A, li, 50. 
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I do not at all feel convinced tlat the Mfcchakatikd is really 
older than the Mudra-Raksasa ; with that I shall try to deal 
present^. As for the supposed imitations, there is certainly 
a sort of similarity in the dialogue between the sutradhdra and 
the nail in the prologues of both plays ; but, if Visakhadatta 
has here imitated anyone, he may easily have been acquainted 
with the older play called the Carudatta — ^be it by a certain 
Bhasa or not — Plater copied by S udraka. One has also pointed 
at the scene in the last act of both plays, where in the Mrc- 
chahatikd Carudatta and in the Mudm-Raksasa Candanadasa 
are led away by the hangmen to be impaled on the stake. But, 
as the motives for, and the development leading to, this event 
are totally different in the two play^, I cannot find any urgent 
necessity for assuming here an imitation on one side or the 
other. 

There certainly exists a connexion between a passage of 
Kalidasa and one in the Mudra-Raksasa, viz. Raghu-vamka, 
vii, 43 : — 

sa ohinna-mUlah ksatajena rej^us tasyo'paristhdt pavandva- 
dhutah I 

ahgdra-ksasya hutdianasya furvotikito dhuma ivdbahhdse || 
and Mudra-Raksasa, act v, verse 23 : — 

Gaudlndm hdhra - dhuU - parimala - dhavaldn dhumrayantah 
kapoldn 

klUmniah krsnimdnam bhmmara-hula-nibham Tcuncitasydla- 
kasya [ 

Pamj^u-stambha baldndm turaga-khurarputa-ksoda--labdhdtma- 
Whlidli 

^atrunidm ^^^aman^e^q/a-mada-saKZa-ooHXNNA-MtJDAH pataniu || 
as the situation described is certainly a very peculiar one. 
But who could tell whether Kalidasa or Visakhadatta is here 
the imitator or the imitated? Still, one might probably 
feel inclined to ascribe the priority to the greater poet of 
the. two. 

Also, a closer connexion may exist between the expression 
vdrdhlm dtmayones tanum atanubalam, etc., in the final 
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verse of the Mudra-Rahsasa and the ^isupdla-vadha, canto i, 
verse 47 : — 

Satdcchatd-hhinna-ghanena hibhratd 
nrsimJia saimMm atanum tanum tvayd | 
sa mugdha-Jcdnta-stana-sanga-hJiangumir 
uro-viddram frati-cashare nahhaih || 

Here it is, of conxse, necessary to me to conclude that Magha 
is indebted for his expression to the older poet, Vi^akhadatta.^ 
However, these literary coincidences do not carry great 
weight in comparison with the historical proofs adduced above. 
After all, I think it to be fairly well proved that the Mudrd- 
Rdkmsa belongs to the period immediately preceding the 
downfall of the Gupta empire, Vv^hen the Huns had already 
trodden Sassanian Persia under the hoofs of their horses 
and were threatening Hindustan with a formidable invasion. 
Visakhadatta, consequently, to me belongs to the older set 
of Hindu dramatic poets, and is perhaps a somewhat younger 
contemporary of the greatest of them all, Kalidasa. 

2. The Author and Date oe the Miic-chakatika 
The discovery and publication at Trivandrum of several 
plays already famous under the name of Bhasa has been of 
decisive importance for the position of the Mrc-chakatikd in 
Hindu dramatic literature in so far as the play called Carudatta 
(or Daridra-Carudatta) has revealed to us the original of the 
first four acts of the work ascribed to King ^udraka. It has 
once for all made away with the theory of Pischel — ^incredible 
as it was in itself — of Darid-in being the author of the 
Mrc-chahatihd ; and, as there can be now no more talk of this 
plfi-y being the oldest specimen of the Hindu theatre, one may 
perhaps safely hope that the hypothesis of the Greek influence 
on the Indian drama is also once for all made away with. 
However, the problem of the Mrc-chakatikd itself has not been 
solved by the recent discovery — it rather seems to have become 

^ On the date of Magha cl now the article of Professor Jacobi in the 
Sit:ungsberichte of the Herlin Academy, 1923, p. 214. 
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more entangled than ever. A short discussion on some 
to^Dics connected with its author and its date may not be 
wholly out of place, although I am well aware that I cannot 
claim to have arrived at any real solution of either problem. 

There is only one statement concerning the author of the 
Mrc-chalcatikd which can claim any sort of authority, and 
that is what the prologue of the play itself has to tell us. And 
that is chiefly contained in the following words ^ : yad idam 
vayam Mrc-chahatikam mma prakarariam prayoJdum vyava- 
sitdh I etatkavili Jcila 

dviradendra-gaiis cakora-netrali 
fanjpurnendu-muhhah simgrahai ca | 
dmja-mukhyatamah kavir babhuva 
fraihitah Sudraka iiy agddha-sattvah || 

api ca I 

rg-vedam sama^vedam gamtam atJia kaldm miHklm hasti- 
Siksdin 

jndtvd ^arva-prasaddd vyapagata4imire caksusi copalabhya | 
rdjdnam vlksya putmm parama-samudayendsvamedliena cestvd 
labdhvd cdyuh htabdam dasa-dina-sahitam ^udrako ^gnim 
pravistali || 
api ca I 

samara^vyasam pramdda-mnyah 
kakudam veda-viddm tapo-dhanaha | 
para-mrana-hdJiu-yuddha-lubdhaJi 
ksiti-pdlah kila Sudrako babhuva || 

This is very nearly all we get to know by this prologue, 
which can apparently not have been written by King Sudraka 
himself 2 — what has been left out I shall try to discuss 
presently. But let me first of all remark that, this prologue 
taken duly into consideration, it has certainly been a very 
correct view' of Professor Jacobi ® and some other scholars 

^ p. 2 sq^., ed. Rarat. 

^ Cf. L6vi, Le> TMdire Ind^en, p. 197 ; Konow, Das indische Drama, 
p. 57, etc. 

, ^ Of. Abhavdlungen der Bayerisehen Ahademie der Wissenschaften, 
BMhs,~philol. u. Mat Klasse, xxix, 4 (1918), p. 83, n. 1. 
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that, if we know anything of the author of the Mfc-chakati'kd, 
it is that his name was ^udraTca and nothing else. For that 
is about all we know, and a piece of knowledge like that ought 
certainly not to be discarded without very weighty reasons. 

I lay some special stress on this because the latest historian 
of the Hindu drama, Professor Konow, has started quite a 
new theory concerning the author of our play.^ Professor 
Konow thinks the man called Sudraka to have been in reality 
an Abhira prince with the name of Sivadatta, who was possibly 
connected with the downfall of the Andhras and the inaugura- 
tion of the Cedi-era (a.d. 248-9).^ But the argum.ents on 
which this conclusion is based are, although ingenious, 
certainly of a very unsubstantial character. They are closely 
connected with other arguments adduced by Professor Konow 
for fixing the date of the drama — arguments that start from 
the wholly unproved thesis that our author is certainly older 
than Kalidasa, and that will be mentioned somewhat later on. 
Having tried to corroborate this thesis. Professor Konow then 
takes hold of a tradition according to which ^udraka was 
connected with the downfall of the Andhras and was king of 
Pratisthana.2 But the fact is that this tradition has just as 
little historical value as many other things that are told of 
this same King Sudraka ; and Professor Konow might just 
as well have laid stress on another tale according to which 
he was perhaps the founder of the Andhrabhrtya-dynasty ^ — 
a hypothesis that would certainly have led to a totally different 
result. 

However, King ^udraka plays an important part in 
Hindu literature, as various passages from Ba^a and other 
authors (recorded by Professor Konow, loc. cit., p. 56 seq.) 
testify. He is often connected with the struggle between 

^ Of. Aufsiilze zur Kultur- und SprachgescJiichte . , . E, Kuhn gewidmet 
1916, p. 108 sq. ; Das indische Drama, p. 57. 

2 Cl Meet, JBAS. 1905, p. 568. 

^ Recorded by Bhau Daji, J. Bo, Br. RAS, viii, 240 sq., and Professor 
Jacobi, Jnd. Stud, xiv, 147 sq. 

^ Cl Wiltord, Asiatic Researches, ix, 107 ; Wilson, ^Yorhs, ix, 194, n. 1. 
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Vikraiaaditya and liis opponents ; and it is rather a queer 
coincidence with the prologue of our play that he is said to 
have been a Brahmin minister of Sata-vahana on whom this 
ruler bestowed the half of his kingdom.^ For it is no doubt 
very curious that a ruler belonging to the caste of Kshatriyas 
should be styled dvija-mulchyatamdh and hakudam veda-viddm, 
as is there done, these epithets being much easier to understand 
if they were applied to a ruler who was a Brahmin by caste.^ 
As for the remark that he knew the Rg-veda, the Sama-veda, 
mathematics, the elegant arts, and the training of elephants 
it has scarcely been made up from the contents of the drama 
as Windisch once seems to have thought.^ For nobody in 
the whole play, so far as I know, makes much use of his. 
knowledge of the two first Vedas, nor would anyone be very 
likely to know much of them except Sarvilaka and perhaps 
even Carudatta. And, besides, one might well compare with 
this a passage in which Daudin. praises the great accomplish- 
ments of a young Brahmin : ^ adhlM catursv dmndyesu gfTvlU 
satsv aiigesv dnvlkdJd-vicaksanai catuh-sasti-haldgama- 
'prayoga-caturo visesena gaja-ratha4uraga4antravid isvasa- 
mstrd-harmani gadci-yuddlie ca nirupamaTi purdnetihdsa- 
htialah hartd kdvya-ndiahdhhydydyikdndm vettd sopa^^isad- 
artha^dstmsya, etc. If need be, this shows pretty well that not 
only spiritual insight was to be requested from a Brahmin 
who claimed to belong to the upper ten of his caste, and that 
there was nothing very strange in his knowing also the arts of 
an elegant life and even the training of elephants. 

So there would be, according to my opinion, scarcely any 
obstacle to presuming Sudraka to have been a Brahmin by 
caste and to have played the part of a Peshwa to some Hindu 

^ Cf. Ind,, Stud,j xiv, 151. 

® The explanation of Prthvidhara dvija-mukhyatamd^ ksatra-j^ti-^estha^ 
trayo var'^ dvijataya iti siHTie^ ksatriyo dvija-prayogaJjb [j is scarcely 
• very well founded. 

® Cf. Der griechische Mnflim im indiachm Drama^ p. 70. 

/ Cf. Ba^a-humdm-carita, p. 100, 6-9, ed. Buhler-Peterson-Agashe, 
Bombay, 1919. 
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BajaL. before be rose to be even by title a ruler bimself. But, 
of course, this is only a suggestion and very far from any degree 
of certainty. If we were better acquainted with certain details 
of Indian bistory it would perhaps not be very difficult to 
identify a ruler of wbom we know that be bad been cured of 
•cataract, bad attained tbe remarkable age of one bundled 
years and ten days, and above all bad celebrated tbe famous 
borse-sacrifice. For there are perhaps not so many rulers in 
tbe real history of India who have been able to set into motion 
tbe giant apparatus needed for this, tbe greatest and most 
expensive of all sacrifices. But, unfortunately, all these facts 
do not help us at all. 

There is, however, another tradition concerning Sudraka 
that it may be worth while to discuss, although it seems not 
to have attracted much notice. Pischel^ long ago, while 
pleading the South Indian origin of the Mrc~chakatika, drew 
attention to a gloss to Vamana’s Edvydlamkdm-vrtti (p. 31, 24, 
in MS., Biihler, Det. Report, No. 266, fob 18a), where ^udraka 
is called a rdjd komatili ; and Komati is well known as the name 
•of the great trading caste in the Madras Presidency.^ Now 
it may well be quite a fortuitous thing, though it seems to me 
rather remarkable, that one of the most common and well- 
attested traditions of the Komatis tells us how, on account of 
a struggle with a certain King Visnuvardhana, 102 heads of 
gotras belonging tp this caste sacrificed themselves in fire- 
pits rather than giving away to their opponent. And the fact 
recorded in the prologue of the Mfc-chahatikd that Sudraka 
in his extreme old age entered the fire {agnim pramstah) 
has puzzled more than one scholar. Is there any possibility 
of these traditions standing in closer relation to each other ? 
If that were the case, Sudraka might possibly have been a king 
of the south, ruling over a country where the caste of Komatis 
had obtained great influence, who sacrificed his own life in 

^ Cf. Bitdraka's Sr'hgdratilaha und Rnyyahas SalirdayaUld, Kiel, 1886, 
p. 20. Cf. also Lindenau, BMsa-Studien, Leipzig, 1918, p. 14. 

2 Cf. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, iii, 306 sqq. 
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tlie strife with another king called Visnu-vardhana. This 
person, unfortunately, cannot be identified; but he may almost 
certamly have belonged to the dynasty of the Eastern 
Chalukyas^ that seems to have been founded in the early 
beginning of the seventh century.^ If there were any truth 
in this suggestion, it would help us also to fix the date of the 
Mrc-cliahatikd within certain not very wide limits. 

The idea that the Mrc-chaJcatikd should be the very oldest 
Hindu drama preserved to us has naturally to be given up, 
and needs no further discussion. However, quite recently 
scholars whose opinion cannot be passed over in silence have 
pleaded the very early date of that drama. Professor Ldvi, 
who formerly ^ tried to assign to it a date between the times 
of Bana and Vamana, has more recently^ taken into con- 
sideration that it might belong to a far earlier century, 
but unfortunately on very unconvincing reasons. And 
Professor Konow, as already mentioned above, thinks that its 
date may be fixed in the early half of the third century a.d.^ 
But this rests on the wholly unproved foundation that the 
Mrc-cliakatikd is older than Kalidasa, a suggestion for which, 
according to my opinion, no proofs can well be adduced. 
Eor, if it were so, then why did not Kalidasa in the 
MMavilcdgnimitra mention Sudraka amongst his predecessors 
together with Bhasa, Saumilla, and Kaviputra.® And I deny 
flatly that any internal reasons force us to think the Mrc- 
chakatikd to be older than the three dramas of the greatest 
of Hindu poets. 

Professor Jacobi certainly thinks our drama to be younger 

1 Cf. Thurston, loc. cit., p. 320. 

^ Cf. Smith, The Oxford History of India^ p. 216. 

® Of. Le TMdtre Indien^ p. 198. 

^ J A. 1902, i, p. 123 sq. 

® Cf. also Morgenstierne, loc. cit., p. 76. 

® It would be no valid reason against this that A^vagho^a is also not 
mentioned by Kalidasa. Eor A 4 vagh 09 a was a Buddhist and wrote 
Buddhist dramas which would certamly not be mentioned by Kalidasa, 
whose Brahmin orthodoxy may scarcely be doubted. 
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than those of Kalidasa, and Professor Jolly long ago ^ tried 
to prove that the lawsuit acted in the ninth act could best 
be brought in accordance with the precepts of the law-books 
belonging to the sixth or even the seventh century a.d. And, 
even if PischeFs theory concerning the authorship of Daridin 
scarcely found any believer except himself, there certainly 
exists a great degree of similarity between the society seen 
on- the stage in the Mrc-chakatikd and that one presented to 
us in the fascinating novels of Dandiu. To use the words of 
Dhanika,^ they are both kiiava-dyutaMrMidhwrta-samkylay 
and a society not very different from that described in 
Ca,sanova’s famous biography may well be characteristic 
of a certain period of history, a period of highly developed 
literary activity and highly debased morals, like that of 
Louis XV. 

Now Mr. K. C. Mehendale has in a very well-considered 
article ^ tried to fix witli the help of literary evidence the limits 
within which the date of the Mrc-cJiahatikd must fall. It is 
certainly of decisive influence on the whole question that 
Bana, who has made King Sudraka of Vidi^a the hero of his 
famous romance, does not in the introductory verses of the 
Harsa-carita know anything at all of the dramatist ^udraka. 
The terminus a quo is, no doubt, given here : the Mrc- 
chahatikd of Sudraka— whoever he may be — was not yet 
known to the famous court-pandit of Sri-Harsa, and, as that 
writer must certainly have been better acquainted with the 
literature of his day than anyone else, W’-e may safely conclude 
that it did not exist in his time. On the other hand, there are 
in Vamana’s Kdvydlamkdra-vrtti two quotations of which 
the one ^ may be doul)tful, as it agrees on the whole much 
better with the Cdrudaita than with the Mrc-chakatikd, 
while the other {dyutam hi ndma jmrusasydsimJidsanam 

^ Tagore Law Lectures, 1883, p. 68 sq. 

2 Da^arupa, ed. K. P. Parab, p. 90. 

“ Cf. Bhandarkar Commemorative Volume, p. 367 s^q. 

^ The verse Ydsam baliti, etc., which is in the Cdrudaita I, v, 2, and in the 
Mro-chakatikd, i, v. 9. 
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rdjyam) undoubtedly refers to the latter drama. As Vamana 
wrote his work about the year 775, this would show that the 
work of ^udraka already at that time belonged to the stock 
of classical literature taken into consideration by the leading 
eestheticists. Now, if there be anything in my suggestion that 
^udraka was a southern monarch who finished his life during 
a struggle with one of the eastern Chalukya kings, this would 
only corroborate the theory of Mr. Mehendale, and we might 
then almost safely conclude that the Mfc-chakatikd was 
composed during a period extending from the middle of the 
seventh to that of the eighth century of our era. This would 
make 6udraka belong to a time not very far from that of 
Dandin and would also agree with the arguments adduced 
by Professor Jolly from quite different sources. 

Having thus shortly discussed the questions concerning 
the author and date of the Mrc-chakaUkd, let me now add 
some words on the composition of the play and its relation to 
the older work called the Gdrudatia — ^whether this be the work 
of Bhasa or not may here be left wholly by side. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the first four acts 
of the Mrc-chakatikd are simply a more copious version of 
the four acts that constitute what has been preserved to us 
of the Cdrudatta. But, unfortunately, these four acts did 
scarcely constitute the whole of that play, and various scholars 
have also decided that it has come down to us in an unfinished 
etate.^ Convinced though I be of the correctness of this 
opinion, I feel very uncertain whether most of the passages 
adduced by Hr. Morgenstierne and Mr. Mehendale as proving 
the existence of a continuation of the Cdrudatta really prove 
anything at all. So when in Act I, v, 6, Carudatta says : 
'pdjpam karma ca yat parair api krtam tat tasya samhhdvyate, 
this line forms part of a verse which is, on the whole, of a 
proverbial or sententious tenor, and it need not at all mean 


^ Cf. Konow, Aiifsdtze ,,, Ml, Kuhn gewidmet, p, 107 ; Das indische 
Drama, p. 55 ; Morgenstierne, loo. oit., p. 67 ; Mehendale, loc. cit., p. 369. 
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that the Carudatta once developed on the very same lines as 
the last acts of the Mrc-chakatiJcd.'^ Nor is there any need 
to find in the words of Vasantasena : gacchadu hhavam 
jpuT^odamsande, when taking leave of the monk in the second 
act, any allusion to the future ; for, just like au revoir 
the word piimr-darsandya may certainly be uttered to a 
person out of sheer politeness, though one does not expect ever 
to see him again.^ Nor does the wish of Sajjalaka in Act IV, 
V. 7, that he may be able once to reward Vasantasena or 
Carudatta involve any consequences of that sort. 

But there is one passage just at the winding up of the fourth 
act that undoubtedly betrays to us that the Carudatta must 
have consisted of at least one act more, viz. the words of 
the maid : edam puna aihisdnd-safida-hJiudam duddiriani 
unnjamidam. For, leaving alone the very abrupt and 
inadequate end of the act, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that this points to a next act which in the Mrc-chaJcatikd 
bears the name of durdinam? One might only ask whether we 
have reason to think it possible that the Carudatta really 
ended with this fifth act. It appears to me that, as the play 
does not (in its present shape at least) contain any un- 
disputable allusion to what in the Mrc-chakaUJcd follows after 
the fifth act, and, as that same act which contains the happy 
meeting of the lovers might well serve as a final one, we may 
safely assume that the Cdnidatta consisted of only five acts, 
copied in the first five ones of Stidraka’s work. 

If, then, we assume that Sudraka had before him a drama 
of five acts, which he took over and used for his own com- 
position, it is quite obvious that he has altered and enlarged 
a number of passages. But, as this has been discussed in 
detail by Dr. Morgenstierne, I need not busy myself with it 

^ Even the words of the Sahara (p. 226, ed. Parah) — dalidde hlchu §e | 
tas§a savvayn sambhdvmdi — ^need not he taken as an allusion to this passage 
(cf. also samhhdvyate in Act IX, v. 37). 

^ Cf. the words of Aryaka : evam punardarsandya in MrC’Cliakatika^ ed. 
Parah, p. 182, 17. 

^ Cf. the introductory words of the fifth act : unnamaty ahaladurdinam. 

JKAS. OCTOBER 1923. 40 
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here. A quantity of verses have been added, and several' 
passages made more extensive in comparison with the original, 
so e.g. the scene of ^arvilaka’s burglary in the third act. In 
the fifth act, the original of which we do not possess, one may 
feel quite sure that the whole conversation between the 
vita and Vasantasena is a later addition,’- as it only causes a 
tedious interruption and is of absolutely no importance to the 
development of the dramatic action. Moreover, the whole 
scene between the idayers in Act 11 and the description of 
Vasantasena’s palace in Act IV are not at all found in the 
Oarvdatta. They both seem to be more at home in that 
dramatic genre called prahasam, and it is especially to be 
observed that the very indecent words of Mathura and 
Maitreya that are found in some passages of these two episodes 
do not belong to the style of the pralcami),a, but that 
corresponding things are often found in the evia+'ing 
praJmana’s. We have also the very clear statement of 
Dhanika ^ that it is the presence of such shady characters 
as Mi.th'ura, etc., that make of the Mfc-cholccLtika, a scifnJcwnd- 
prakarana. And one might well doubt whether we have not 
here later interpolations that were added by some stage- 
director in order to secure to the play a greater popularity 
with the public. 

Even if it may not be taken for granted, I stUl believe it to 
be tolerably certain that Sudraka, having copied the first five 
acts from the Carudaita, added the last five ones — or, at least, 
the greater part of them ® — himself. One might even ask if 
there is not in the prologue — which cannot be by Sudraka 
himself ^a quite distinct statement as to this fact, and 
personally I reaUy believe there is. Eor let us consider the 
verses that follow immediately upon those describing the 
personahty of Sudi'aka 

^ Cf. Morgenstieme, loo. oit., p. 69 . 

“ DaMrUpa, ed. Parab, p. 90 . 

’ In the tenth act a considerable interpolation is said to have been made 
by a certain Nilakaptha ; cf. Morgenstieme, loo. cit., p. 69 . 
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Avanti-'purydm dvija-sdrthavdho 
yuvd daridrah khila Odrudattah [ 
gundmimJctd ganiJcd ca yasya 
msanta-kohheva Vasantasend || 

Tayor idam sat-sumtotsavdkrayam 
nwya~fracdram vyavalidra-dmtatdm | 
Miala-svablidvam bJiavitavyatdm tathd 
cakdra sarvam khila Sudmko nrpah || 

While the first of these verses only tells us the names 
and conditions of the ndyaka and ndyikd, whom ^udraka 
had simply taken over from the older play, the second has 
several other things to tells us. To give it in the translation 
of K. P. Parab : ^ “ King Sudraka composed this drama 
based upon their happy sexual enjoyment. In it he exhibited 
the efficacy of righteous conduct, villainy of law, the 
temperament of the wicked, and inevitableness of fate.’’ 

According to this statement, what did King Sudraka do ? 
He composed the naya-'pracdra, meaning apparently the 
conduct of Carudatta perhaps towards Aiyaka and certainly 
during the last two acts, the vyavahdra-dustatd^ which is simply 
another name for the ninth act, the khala-svahhdva, “ the 
nature of a rogue,’’ meaning the behaviour of the Sahara, 
during the three Acts VIII-X,^ and finally the hhavitavyaid^ 
the inevitable fate, involving the triumph of justice and noble 
sentiments, that winds up the whole play. And all these 
things apparently followed, according to our verse, upon 
“ their happy sexual enjoyment ”, which could scarcely mean 
anything but the visit of Vasantasena , to Carudatta’s house 
in the fifth act. Consequently, this means to me that what 
Sudraka did really himself compose were the last five acts, 
the acts following upon I-V, which had been borrowed from 
the older play. A courteous poet w’ho would not accuse 
^ Mvc-cliakatihd, notes, p. 4. 

2 Except in these acts the Sahara does only produce himself in the first 
act. But there he is only a ridiculous braggart and a stiU more ridiculous 
coward, and does not show any of the real wicked quaUties that constitute 
a hhala, a rogue. 
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King iSudraka of plagiarism — a thing scarcelj consistent with 
the high praise bestowed upon him in the preceding verses — 
could perhaps not tell us in a clearer way what did in reality 
belong to him and what did not. 

The continuation of the Mrc-chahatika contains the 
development of the love-story between Carudatta and 
Vasantasena, which, through bad vicissitudes, is led to a 
happy end, interwoven with the tale of a political intrigue, 
the downfall of King Palaka of XJjjayim through the con- 
spiration of the cow-herd Aryaka, Sarvilaka, and others. 
Kow this episode is already foretold in two passages belonging 
to that part of the drama copied from the Carudatta, viz. in 
the words of Darduraka in the second act : ^ fcathitam ca 
mama friyavayasyena ^arvilaJcena yatM Mia | Aryaka-ndma 
gofah-ddrakah siddhddekena samddisp rdjd hhavisyatlti j 
sarva§ cdsmadvidho janas tarn anusa/rati | tad aham api 
taPsamlpam gacchdmi, and in those of Sarvilaka in the fourth 
act,^ where he gets to know that King PMaka has incarcerated 
Aryaka and consequently announces his intention to liberate 
him. But it is rather curious that if we took away these few'- 
lines and then eliminated the greater part of the sixth, the 
whole seventh, and the very last pages of the tenth act there 
would be absolutely no trace of the story of Aryaka and 
Palaka, nor would that be of any consequence whatsoever 
to the development of the original play. One person only is 
concerned both wdth the Carudatta-drama and the Aryaka- 
episode, viz. the Brahmin-burglar Sarvilaka (Sajjalaka) ; 
and this person would probably never have been able to show 
his gratitude to Vasantasena and Carudatta had he not joined 
the party of Aryaka and slain King Palaka.^ An episode 
inside a drama could scarcely be more loosely connected with 
the main action. 

Wilson ^ once thought that some sort of historical fact lay 
Et the foundation of the story of Palaka and Aryaka ; and 

1 Ed. Parab, p. 65, 5-8. ^ 112-13. s X, v. 46. 

^ S^pecimens of the Hindu Theatre, i, 158, u. ; cl Levi, JA. 1902, i, 123. 
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according to his opinion this was that Palaka had, through 
sympathies with the Buddhists and contempt to Brahmin 
laws and ceremonies, himself caused the revolution that 
brought him out of kingdom and life. Now Palaka cannot be 
historically identified, nor does the name tell us much, as it 
is probably only a shortened form of a compound ending in 
^^ala. But there might still be something in the hypothesis of 
Wilson — and I do not deny that after all there is not—if it 
could be really proved that Palaka was a sovereign who was 
dethroned and killed because he adhered too strongly to 
Buddhism. It is, no doubt, true that Palaka, by condemning 
Carudatta to death, has sinned against the principle which 
Kautilya ^ dressed in the words : sarvdparadhesv apidamya 
hrahmanah and broken his own solemn pledge to protect cows 
and Brahmins. But is there in the drama any allusion to his 
embracing Buddhist doctrines or specially protecting their 
adherents ? I think not. On the contrary, his worthy brother-* 
in-law, the Sahara, is apparently in the habit of misusing in 
a very shocking manner every Buddhist mendicant that comes 
in his way, 2 and we may safely presume that he does it with 
the connivance of his royal protector. Nor is Buddhism in 
any way predominant in the play, its only representative 
being a man who, after having spent his fortune in the worst 
of companies, has taken refuge at the feet of the Tathagata. 
And, above all, Palaka was, according to the words of 
Sarvilaka,^ slain in his sacrificial enclosure {yajna-vdta)^ 
which does not sound as if he were a very convinced Buddhist. 
So we do not seem to find any help in the theory of Wilson 
if we try to identify him. 

Again, Windisch ^ thought that we might here see an 

^ Artha-sastraj p. 220, 3 ; cf. Mrc-cfialcatiha, Act IX, v. 39, etc. Cf. 
Abhiselca-ndtaka, p. 34, 9~10 : sarvaparadhesv avadhya hlialit dutdlj^i 
Brahmins certainly have often been used as ambassadors and messengers 
on behalf of their sacrosanctity. 

- Cf. the beginning of Act VIII. 

^ Act X, V. 50. 

^ Berichte der Sachs. Gesellscliaft der IFm, 1885, p. 439 sq. 
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influence from tte legends of Krsna and Kamsa ; tlie idea was 
certainly a very good one, only the congrnity between the 
two stories seems to me to be of a rather vague nature. 

Finally, Professor Konow ^ seems inclined to believe that 
we have here an adaptation of a story in the Brhat-kMha, 
For in Budhasvamin's BrhatkatM-Uoka-samgraha I-II we 
find a King Palaka who abdicates in favour of the son of his 
brother Gopala ; ^ and Professor Konow thinks that the name 
Gopala may have been altered into go-pdla cow-herd 
which is the profession of Aryaka. The parallel traits in the 
two stories are not very striking, and, if it were not for the 
name Palaka, one would scarcely think of bringing them in 
connexion with each other. However, it is quite obvious that 
Sudraka knew the Brhat-hathd, and that it was probably 
a very popular work in his days ; this appears from Act IV, 
V. 26 : — 

jmUn vitdn sva-hhuja-vikrama4aMha--inrnm 
rdjdjpamdna-hufitdmi ca narendra-hhrtydn | 
uttejaydmi suhrdah ^arimohsandya ' 
Yaugandhardyana ivodayanasya rdjnah l| ^ 

But, unfortunately, this can in no way prove that the story 
of Palaka and Aryaka was borrowed from the famous poem 
of Gunadhya. 

The main question seems, liowever, to be not whence 
Sudraka borrowed the story of Palaka and Aryaka, but why 
he put it into his drama, where it is absolutely unnecessary 
and serves no apparent purpose. For Vasantasena could just 
as well have mistaken the carriage without Aryaka being there, 
and Carudatta’s innocence would have been obviously proved 
by her reaj)pearance even without the intercession of Sarvilaka. 

So it is not intelligible to me why Sudraka should make this 
digression, unless there were something in the inserted episode 

^ Dots ivdische Dramaf p. 57. 

® Cf. Lacote, Ouiaid^^hya et la BrJiathathay p. 153 sq^. 

® It were perhaps possible that Sudraka alluded here also to the Pratijna- 
yaugandharayav>a, but this is not proved by the tenor of the verse. 
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that had any special bearing on events of great weight and 
interest belonging to his own time and surroundings.^ But 
of this we unfortunately know absolutely nothing, and to us 
the one result of Sudraka’s way of composing his drama is 
that we must complain of the bad taste which he has shown 
in putting together things in no way connected with each 
other instead of keeping to his theme which needed no 
additions for being developed on quite interesting lines. 

The results of this short discussion — ^if there be any at all — 
would be to corroborate the opinion which puts the date 
of Sudraka in the seventh or eighth century. He may 
possibly have been a Brahmin by caste and a king of the 
south w'ho lost his life during strife with another ruler probably 
belonging to the Chalukya dynasty. As for his literary 
achievements, the Mre-chakatikd is certainly a very amusing 
play, with no small merits ; but we must always take into 
consideration that the first half is simply an enlargement of 
an older play which on the whole — ^fragmentary as it has come 
down to us — seems to me better than its imitation ; as for 
the second half of the drama, it is partly spoilt by the con- 
tamination of two subjects that stood originally in no relation 
whatsoever to each other. 

3. A Passage in the Duta-vakya 

Professor Winternitz, in a very ingenious article,^ seems to , 
have proved that the drama called Duta-vdkya must be older 
than the passage in the Mahd-BMrata^ where Draupadi, 
while Duhsasana is grossly insulting her in the Sabha, by 
supernatural power obtains a new dress every time her enemy 
tears one from her. For although in the drama Duryodhana 
is represented as exhibiting a picture of that scene in the great 


^ Professor Konow seems to hmt at sometliing like this, cf. Bas indischt 
Drama, p. 57. 

2 Aufsdtze zur Sprach- und KulturgescJiiclite Kuhn gewidmet, 

1916, p. 299 sqq. 

^ ii, 68, 41 sqq. 
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assembly hall and giving a very vivid description of it, he 
does not with one word mention this marvellous incident. 

I should like here to draw attention to another passage in 
the Duta-vakya which may be of some interest, although 
unfortunately I am not able to offer any solution of it. 

When the princes are assembling together with Duryo- 
dhana for a council of war he invites the principal ones of them 
to take their seats with the following words (p. 29, IS-IS) : 
deary a | etat hmndsanam | dsyatdm |[ pitdmaha | etat 
simhdsanaon\ dsyatdm \\mdtula \ etac carmdsanam \ dsyatdm \\. 
Whatever the different terms may mean — ^which without a 
commentary we are scarcely able to understand — ^it is apparent 
that Duryodhana offers various sorts of seats to Drona, 
Bhisma, and ^akuni. Now this passage may be compared 
with one in Bharata’s Ndtya-idstra (xiii, 208-9, ed. Grosset), 
which nms thus : — 

devdndm nrpaflndm ca dadydt simhdsanam dvijah ^ (| 
'purodhasdm amdtyandm hhaved 'oetrdsanam tathd || 
muTiddsanam ea datavyam sendm-yuvarajayoh | 
Icdsthdsanam brdJimandndrn Jeumarandm huthdsanam || 

Unfortunately also this passage is not clear as we have access 
to no commentary. But it is quite obvious that the author of 
the Duta-vdhja does follow the prescriptions of the Ndtya- 
^dstra only in one point, viz. offering a smTidsana to Bhisma, 
a royal person. 

Are we to conclude from this that the author — ^whether 
he be Bhasa or not — had before him another Ndtya-sastra 
than the one preserved to us ? A thorough comparison of the 
Trivandrum plays with Bharata might perhaps reveal other 
details which would corroborate that conclusion. If so, it 
would certainly exercise an influence on fixing the date of the 
Trivandrum author, as he might then possibly be older than 
the present Ndtya-idstra. 

^ dvijah is apparently a misprint of the edition. 


March, 
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THE KOSAB OF TAMIL LITEBATUBB AND THE 
SATIYAPUTBA OP THE ASOKA EDICTS 
On page 84 of tlie January number of the Journal 
for 1922, there is a note on Satiyaputra of the Asoka 
Edicts — where a reference is made to my communication 
in a previous number of the Journal. It is stated that 
I have identified the Satiyaputra of the Asoka Edicts 
with the Nayars of Malabar. An extract is quoted from 
an article by Mr. K. G. Sankara as against this. The 
points that Mr. Sankara makes out are (1) that the term 
Safi cannot be applied to the matriarchal folk of the "West 
Coast, and that Keralaputra is distinguished from Satiyaputra; 
and (2) that Durga devotees, like the Bengalis, are not 
described as Satiyaputra. In regard to these, it is enough to 
say that if one set of people took a name from some feature 
like the worship of Durga it does not logically follow that all 
the worshippers of Durga should be so named. If a set of 
people, foreigners to a locality, gave a name to another class 
of people from a feature that struck them as somewhat 
peculiar, it need not be correct to* the degree indicated in the 
first part of Mr. Sankara’s argument. I do not believe that 
in the note quoted I have made any attempt to identify 
the Satiyaputra with the Nayars precisely. My only con- 
tention was that the name had its origin in the matriarchal 
habits of the people, and that need hardly include all the 
matriarchal folk in one group. Mr. Subramanyam, the author 
of the note under reference, brushes aside my note as well as 
Mr. Sankara’s with the dictum that what goes for the early 
history of India is almost an inextricable tangle of proved 
facts and wild guesses”. He proceeds to his own solution 
of the question in the last three paragraphs of the note in 
question. Proceeding to define the limits of Chera, the country 
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lying to the north of it and Kongii, he comes to the solemn 
conclusion: ''I identify the Satyaputra with the Ko^ars 
of Kongu Nadu ” 

The form of the word as written in this sentence may lend 
colour to this conclusion, but has no warrant whatsoever in 
the inscriptional records of Asoka. That was the discussion 
with which my note started — whether Satiya'' can be 
treated as the equivalent of Satya I found it impossible 
to make the conclusion, and hence proceeded to give the 
explanation that I did in 1919, when I had all the information 
about the Ko^ar that I have put together in the following 
paragraphs. It may be useful to invite attention to these 
data. 

I am not transliterating the Tamil texts, as the whole of 
them win appear in the revised edition of my Ancient India, 
which is in preparation. Those who wish to go further into 
the study of these will have an opportunity to study them 
there. 

Kosar 

They are referred to as entering the country of Tula by defeating 
Nannan and killing, his state elephant.^ Nannan’s territory 
included in it both Tulu^ and-Konkan® (Kohkanam). These 
Ko^ar are under reference in Aham 196 as having put out the 
eyes of the father of a lady, Anni Ghimili, and to have been 
destroyed at her instance by two chieftains, Kurumbiyan and 
Tidiyan.^ They are found mentioned as Kongu-ilam-Ko^ar in 
the Silappadhikaram,^ and are associated with the Kongu country 
(Salem and Coimbatore) districts. One clan of them is associated 
with Podiyil hill, and the tribe that settled there became known 
as Nallur Ko^ar.® In the sard,e terms Mamulanar describes the 
Ko^ar as winning a victory against their enemies at Podiyil hill, 
and, as Mohur declined to submit to them, the Mauryas advanced 

^ Paranar in Kururiitogai 73. 

^ Mamulanar in Aham 15. 

3 Palai-padiya Peruriikaduiigo in Naryinai 391. 

^ Paranar in Aliam 196 and 262. 

* M. M. Svaminatha Aiyar’s edn., p. 3, 1. 2. 

^ Kururiitogai 15. Peruriikaduiigo. 
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south.^ Tlie other poets, such asMarudan Ilanakan, Kalladanar, 
iN'arkIrar and Aiyur Mudavanar, make mention of these Ko^ar 
also. Of these the first and the fourth associate the K56ar with 
Sellur. It seems to have been a place in the Chola country. ^ 
Narkirar's reference is to a Chola having made an efiort to conquer 
their territory. Kalladanar’s reference is to their having protected 
on one occasion the chieftain Alidai. They, therefore, seem, to 
have been a well-known tribe of people, foreigners to the Tamil 
country, who settled in various localities ultimately, and came 
to be known as Nalur Kosar, “ settled in four towns, if the 
particular reading of the first word is correct. Who were these 
Ko^ar, and what was their connexion with the Mauryas ? The sug- 
gestion was made elsewhere ^ that these may be a tribe of people, 
the same as the Ko^akaras of the Bamayana, and it is possible 
they were the Kha.^as, who led the advance part of the army that 
marched upon Pataliputra in favour of Chandragupta according to 
the drama Mudraraksasa. According to Manu (x, 20 and 22) these ’ 
were Ksatriya Vratyas who, according to U^anas, were water- 
carriers and distributors of water at fountains. They were 
a people who had a great repatation in the south as warriors, 
and are described invariably as people who kept their word. 
Kari-Kannan of Kaveripattanam refers to the practice of the 
younger members of this tribe learning the use of weapons by 
hurling them against a pillar made of the wood of the murungai ^ 
{Brythrina Indica) tree. The four places of their establishmeot, 
if the reading Nalur is not a corruption of Nallur,'^ would be the 
Nallur near Podiyil hill ; Sellur, probably in the Chola country 
on the east coast ® ; Pali, wherefrom they were dislodged by the 

1 Aham 251. 

2 Aham 90 and 220. 

^ Beginning of the South Indian History, pp. 94-5. 

Puram 169. 

^ That the Ko^ar-were known in four divisions is clearly stated in 
11. 508-9 of the Maduraik-Kanji, The author there institutes a comparison 
between the appearance of the four groups of councilloi’s at the Pandyan 
court (other than the ministers) and the coming of the four sections of the 
Bo^ar of ” unfailing word 

^ There is a Sellur between the railway station, Koradacheri, in the 
Tanjore-Negapatam line, and Kodaivasal, a place of some importance now, 
^nd of great repute in the age of the Sahgam. The only objection to the 
identification is that it is not as near the sea a-s the text would require. 
The local Aiyanar- (Sasta) temple seems identifiable with the sacrificial 
Abode ” of Parasurama. 
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Gliolas, in tlie Chera country ; and Kongu south-east from this 
territory. 

Thus it is clear that the Ko^ar, whoever they were, were a class 
of men who enjoyed a reputation in the Tamil country for 
determination and truth, for great military prowess, and for 
being wealthy as a result of trade. They were apparently in 
occupation of the Tulu country, which is referred to almost as 
their home territory.^ If the reading Nallur is correct, they had 
a settlement in the south-west corner of the Madura district. 
But their most important settlement seems to have been Sellur, 
which is referred to clearly as having the sea towards the east of 
it, and is described as the place which offered worship to all of 
the gods and where Para^urama celebrated the sacrifice which 
brought to an end his destruction of the Kshatriyas. It was at 
the end of this sacrifice, according to the Puranio story, that he 
ma^e a gift of the earth he had conquered to the Eishi patriarch 
Ka^yapa. Sellur therefore must have been on or near the east 
coast, and may have memorials of its associations with 
Paia^urama. There are a number of places having this 
association, as, for instance, the town of Kolar, which has a small 
Para^urama temple on the bund of the tank to the east of the 
town. But this SeUur seems to refer to the village near 
Kodaiva^al, about 7 miles south-west of Kumbakonam, which 
was a place of considerable importance and great repute in the 
age of the &ngam. It is some distance away from the sea, but 
may barely satisfy the requirements of the text. The local 
Ayyanar temple has traditions which may associate it with 
Parai^urama, as was already stated. There is a ^^ellur mentioned 
in the Keralolpatti, the traditional history of Malabar, which is 
spoken of as Paruiii-Sellur, associated undoubtedly with 
Para^urama, but as a place where he performed his penance 
after the sacrifice and the gift to Ka^yapa. The attribute 

paruih before the word would certainly indicate the existence 
of another tellur, from which this had to be distinguished. This 
is closely associated in Malabar tradition with Gokarnam, 
and has to be looked for on that coast. Elilmalai (Sapta^aila), 
near Cannanore, has associations with Parasurama, being known 
as Eamantali (temple of Eama). There perhaps will be found 
the Parum tellur of Malabar tradition. 


^ Abam 15. 
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The habitual attribute given to these Kosar in literature, 
^^the Kosar of unfailing word/' has led to the ingenious 
suggestion that they might be the Satiyaputra of the edicts 
of Asoka. Their association with the Tulu country would 
seem to support the identification. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Satiyaputra of the edicts can be regarded as 
equivalent to Satyaputra literally translatable into sons 
of truth". There is besides the chronological difficulty. 
They are spoken of in some of the passages quoted above as 
entering the Tulu country recently in the days of the poet 
Paxanax and possibly even Mtoiilax, It would therefore be 
too much to infer that in the days of Asoka the Koi^ar were 
a people so closely associated wifch the Tulu country that 
they gave the name to the region. 

S. Kbishnaswami Aiyangak. 
May, 1922. 

NOTE SUR UNE TAPISSERIE ARABS DU VIIR SIECLE 
Les historiens musulmans, arabes et persans, nous ont 
conserv6 dans leurs chroniques une tradition suivant laquelle 
Tarm^e de Sa'd, qui s'empara de Ctesiphon, en 637, trouva 
dans le palais du roi de Perse un tapis de dimensions 
gigantesques, dont Thistoire semble une legende empruntee 
aux Mille et Une Nuiis.'^ 

Les sujets du monarque sassanide nommaient ce tapis 
le Printemps du Chosroes ", et les Arabes, qui, a la Mecque 
et h M6dine, n'avaient jamais vu un objet qu'on lui pfit 
comparer, lui donnerent le nom de al-Katliif le Tapis ". 
II formait un carre de soixante coude6s de cote, ce qui lui 
donnait la superficie exacte d'un arpent ; il figurait un palais 
k trois domes, comme Saxvistan et Firouzabad, au milieu 
d'un pare immense ; le fond en etait d’or ; il etait inscrut6 de 
cubes de pierre aux couleurs variees ; les arbres etaient 

1 E. Blocliet, les Peiniures des Manuscrits Orientaux de la Bibliotlieque 
Nationale, dans les Publications de la Societe Eran^aise de reproduction de 
manuscrits a peinfcures, Paris, 1914-20, page 137 et suivante. 
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xepr^sent^s par des semis de perles, leurs feuilles tissees 
de soie aux nuances 6clatantes ; des cours d’eau, simules 
par des broderies d’or, traversaient la merveille de ce tapis. 

Les Mstoriens arabes racontent qu’il servait au roi d'lran 
et de Toucan a se cr^er, dans la monotonie et la tristesse 
de rbiver, Tillusion du printemps naissant, et cette circonstance 
lui avait fait donner le nom de “ Printemps du Cbosro^s 
sous lequel les^Persans le connaissaient. Quand la mauvaxse 
saison 6tait venue, et for 9 ait la Cour a vivre dans les salles 
vouttes du Palais Blanc de Ct6sipbon, le roi de Perse se 
donnait la satisfaction enfantine de faire 6tendre son tapis 
sur le pav6 des galeries, de s’asseoir avec ses familiers dans 
les bosquets qui y 6taient figures en broderies d’or et de soie, 
d'y boire le Yin vermeil dans des coupes d’or. Imm6diate- 
ment apres la prise de Ct^sipbon par Tarm^e arabe, ce tapis 
fut envoy 6 au khalife Omar, k M6dine, et mis en pieces. 

Le souvenir de la technique de cette texture metallique 
du Printemps duCbosroes s’est conserve jusque dans des 
tapis persans du xvi® siecle, ou Ton trouve encore, au milieu 
de la lisse de soie, des rebauts d’or et d’argent, qui scintillent 
dans les dessins de la trame. Cette maniere se rattacbe 
a un precede de fabrication aujourd'bui completement 
abandonne, et tombe dans Toubli, dont on connait quelques 
traces, isolees et sporadiques, au xvi® siecle, et Ton en 
trouverait des exemples beaucoup plus caracteristiques, si Ton 
poss6dait des tapisseries ex6cutdes en Perse, ou dans T empire 
du Kbalifat, aux 6poques anciennes. 

Le tapis, ou plutot la tenture decoree qui est reproduite 
dans la plancbe jointe a cette notice, ^ appartient entierement 
a ce genre de tissage metallique, avec cette dilference que 
les Musulmans du Kbalifat ont r6duit a deux les couleurs 
qui enluminaient le tapis du roi de Perse, le blanc et le noir, 
a trois, si Ton compte de legkes touches de rouge, destinees 
a rebausser la tonalite du dessin. 

^ Cette pi6ce fait par tie de la collection particnli^re de M. E. Gejou, 
de Paris. 
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II est essentiellement constitue par une broderie d’ argent, 
en gros fils, snr une 6toffe noire, elle-meme supportee par 
un fond de toile ; Tetofie noire est de soie ou de cacbemire ; 
les fils d’ argent qui constituent la trame du dessin la 
traversent a leurs deux extr4mit6s, et sent replies sous elle 
comme des petits crochets. L’etoffe noire a presqu’entierement 
disparu, tandis que la broderie d’argent, qui est autrement 
solide, a brav6 les injures du temps, de meme que le fond 
de toile. 

Le panneau repr6sente, dans une perspective grossiere, 
la mosquee de la Mecque, sous la forme d’une refection 
executee en 683 de Fere chretienne, sur les ordres d'Ibn 
al-Zoubair,^ par des architectes du Bas-Empire, comme 
le montrent les particularites de la technique. 

L'edifice primitif etait anterieur a Flslam ; les d6tails de 
Tarchitecture de la mosquee, telle qu’elle est figuree sur ce 
panneau, en placent la construction vers le hi® siecle : il est 
visible qu’elle fut edifice par des architectes grecs ; ce furent 
des Grecs qui, a T^poque dlbn al-Mouttalib, reconstruisirent 
Fedifice, qui avait 6t6 en partie detruit par un incendie.^ Des 
restaurations, des refections successives, dont quelques-unes 
sous le regne des Turcs Osmanlis, ont modifie le caractere du 
monument, et lui ont donne F aspect sous lequel il figure dans 
les photographies prises a la Mecque par les officiers du 
Khedive, par le sayyid ^Abd al-Ghafiar, medecin dans la Villa 
Sainte, qui ont ete rapportees d^ Orient par Gervais Courtelle- 
mont et Snouck Hurgronje. Ces modifications n’ont porte 
aucune atteinte au plan primitif de la mosquee, qui se compose 
essentiellement d’une cour rectangulaire entouree de portiques, 
au centre de laquelle se dresse Fedicule qui contient la Pierre 
Noire de la Kaaba, qui etait, avant FIslam, le symbole 
d'Aphrodite, entoure de monuments divers. 

Ce plan ancien, si Fon fait abstraction des remaniements 

^ Notices et Extraits des Manuscrii? de la BibUotheiue Nationale, tome iv, 
p. 565. 

2 Ibid., p. 555. 
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Bxecut6s a la mosqu^e, k Tepoque des khalifes abbassides, 
des Ayyoubites, des sultans mamlouks, des empereurs turcs 
de Constantinople, se superpose entierement aux plans 
dessinfe a la main, et enjolivfe de couleurs, qui circulent dans 
tout le monde musulman, et qui ornent les traites persans 
dans lesquels sont expos6es, en vers, les c6r6monies du 
p61erinage aux Lieux Saints. 

An centre de la composition, Ton voit, sous la forme 
•cubique, T^crin de la Pierre Noire, dont la partie sup6rieure 
■est travers6e par une bande de tissu rouge, portant 
rinscription : Allah, est la plus grande (des divinit^s) ; il 

n’existe pas d’autre divinity qu’ Allah ; Mohammad est 
FEnvoyd d' Allah.’’ Sur trois de ses c6t4s, ou plutdt, sur les 
trois quarts d’une circonf6rence, la Pierre Noire est entour6e 
d’une colonnade, entre les piliers de laquelle pendent des 
lampes, identiques a celles qui sont suspendues aux arcades 
du portique, quel’on allume la nuit, pour 6clairer la mosqu6e ; 
devant la chasse de la Kaaba, on voit les Edifices qui 
figuxent sur tons les plans musulmans de la Mecque : de 
droite a gauche, la chaire a precher {minhar) ; le dome du 
Tr6sor ; la fontaine d’ Abbas ; le dome qui recouvre le puits 
d’eau sainte de Zamzam. Le dome de Zamzam est repr6- 
•sent6 sous les especes d’une forme classique, qui 6tablit 
la tres grande anciennet6 de I’image brod6e en rivets d’ argent 
sur la noirceur de son fond, celle de trois arcades en arc 
bris§, surmont6es d’un fronton triangulaire, port6 par quatre 
’Colonnes, d’un temple dorique ; ^ le Makam-i Safi est figure 
a la droite de la Kaaba, aveo ses colonnes et ses lampes ; 
-on reoonnait encore tres bien le Makam-i Maliki derriere la 
Kaaba, sous une forme sch6matique, parce que le dessinateur 
manquait de place ; le Makam de Hanbal manque complete- 
ment, et cette omission est voulue, parce qu’il y avait assez 
de place entre le portique et la Kaaba pour que I’artiste 
ait pureproduire ce monument, s’il avait existe a son epoque. 
Comme Ibn* Hanbal est mort en 865, il faut en conclure 
que le carton de cette tapisserie est ant6rieur a la moitie 
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du ix® siecle, ou qu’il copie un dessin ant6rieiix a cette date. 
Le style de Tarcliitect-ure de la inosqu6efigur6e siir ce panneau, 
la teclmique de la fabrication, en font le plus ancien specimen 
de la tapisserie decorative chez les Musnlmans ; sa date 
56 place vers le milieu du viii® siecle. La tradition veut qiie 
■cette 6tofEe ricbement brodee, dans un style barbare et lourd, 
■qui est bien dans la mentalite fruste des Arabes des anciens 
ages, flit d6pos6e sur le monument oil repose, a Tons, dans 
le Kborasan, Haroun al-Rasbid, le kbalife des Mille et Une 
Nuits, 

E. Blochet. 


THE ANTtIBOPOS ALPHABET 
With much of Sir Eicbard Temple’s criticism of tbe 
Antbropos Alphabet in tbe June number of the J ournal (p. 416) 
experts will agree. The use of z for 5 (actually a conventional 
aymbol in more than one language) is misleading as well as 
clumsy, and has nothing whatever to recommend it ; while 
the text quoted contains several obvious blunders which are 
sufficient to show that its author is not a trained phonetician, 
but has merely made a clumsy adaptation of the system of 
the International Phonetic Association (which is genuinely 
scientific, and the work of the greatest living authorities on 
phonetics) with the substitution of letters with diacritical 
marks for special characters. 

But when Sir Richard lays down “ as an Englishman ” 
that the vowel in unstressed am is never pronounced like that 
in unstressed tlie, that in Southern English a hquid ” r. is 
always pronounced in for, and that the man in the street ” 
(a street in the south of England presumably) does not make 
a diphthong of the vowels in name and don't, it is necessary 
to repeat once again that the mere fact of being an English- 
man does not enable anyone to analyse the sounds of the 
Enghsh language without ear-training, and to point out that 
Sir Richard is setting the opinion of a layman (or, as he puts 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1923. 41 
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it, “ an Englishman against the unanimous conclusions of 
those who have made a scientific study of the subject, including 
the Professor of Phonetics at London University College. 

This should be sufficient for most readers of a scientific 
journal, especially as Sir Eichard makes no attempt to support 
his views by argument except on one point, and as the single 
argument which he puts forward can easily be shown to be 
fallacious. He says : ‘‘ I have never seen an Indian, when 
transliterating or transcribing English into his own script, 
ignore the English r. . . . This means that the Indian hears it. 
Therefore it exists.'’ This argument would be valid if Sir 
Eichard's Indians had never seen the English’ language 
written in the ordinary Eoman alphabet. I think it may 
safely be assumed, however, that they learnt the language 
from books. In that case, like everyone else whose ears have 
not been trained, they would imagine they hear the r, and 
would represent it accordingly in their own script. 

Sir Eichard ends his note with the question If this is 
science, is it not better to be unscientific V I hope I am 
wrong, but the words read to me like an indirect attempt to 
discredit the science of phonetics. If so, the attempt must 
be judged to have failed. A science is not discredited because 
an unscientific person has made mistakes, or because one who 
has not studied it, however distinguished he may be in other 
directions, disagrees with its conclusions. But Sir Eichard 
Temple's name carries so much weight that I feel compelled, 
as author of the article in this Journal On the Use of the 
Eoman Character for Oriental Languages",^ and as the 
Coimcirs delegate on the committee called by the Senate of 
London University to consider the estabhshment of a Phonetic 
Institute, to correct the impression made by his note. If 
he had made it clear that the specimen which he criticized 
was an ignorant and blundering adaptation of a scientifi-c 

^ This article was accidentally omitted from the catalogue of articles 
ohtainable separately. The Society has a large stock, and copies may be 
obtamed at Is. 6i. each. 
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system of representing spoken sounds^ my reply would kave 
been less imperatively necessary. ' ' 

R. Grant Brown. 


TAMIL vamhxi, SANSKRIT 

In a well-known passage in tlie Tantra-vdrUika} Kiimarila 
refers to the Dravidian word pap (Tamil pdmbu, Kanarese 
pdvu)y a snake, saying that when the Aryans borrowed it 
they confused it with their own word papa-, sin, “ because a 
snake is a sinful being.’' So far as I can gather from 
dictionaries, the word papa-, in the sense of “ a snake”, does 
not occur in literary Sanskrit, but it was so used in popular 
speech. In the Prakrit form pdva- it is given in Hemacandra’s 
Deslndmamdld vi, 8, with this meaning. Pdva-, of course, 
may have been borrowed directly from Kanarese, or may be 
a Prakritism of papa-. But in either case, the original word 
is the same. 

George A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

Bill July, 19^3. 


“ MONGOOSE ” 

The various forms of this word given in Hobson-Jobson ” 
are '^mungoose”, ‘^mongoose”, '^mangus”, ‘^mungoos”, 
monguse To these Dalgado’s Glossario Luso-Asihtica ” 
(ii, 31) adds for Portuguese ‘‘"mangu^o”, and '‘mongus”. 
''Hobson-Jobson” says: ""The word is Telugu manglsu or 
mungisa [? mungisay to which may be added the Kanarese 
mungisi. Dalgado gives in addition the Kohkani Marathi 
mungus or mungas, the former of which is also given by 
Molesworth for standard Marathi. It will be observed that the 
Marathi is the only form which agrees with those current 
among Europeans in having an i^-sound in the second 
syllable. This form has descended from Prakrit times. In 

^ See Burnell, Indian Antiquary, i (1872), 310, corrected by P. T. 
Srinivas Iyengar, in xlii (1913), 200 ff. 
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tke DeSimmamdld (vi, 118) Hemacandra gives mamgusa, 
muggusu, or muggasa. The last two are evidently Desi variants 
of mamgusa (see JRAS. 1922, p. 385). The u of the second 
syllable has not, so far as I am aware, been noted as any 
Dravidian form, and Hemacandra’s mamgusa shows that its 
existence is probably due to metathesis. Moreover, Dravidian 
i does elsewhere change to Desi u. Thus, Tamil mafir, hair, 
De^i mdsun {DNM. vi, 130), a beard; Telugu vadine, 
Sanskrit *vadhum, De^i vahunm {DNM. vii, 41), an elder 
brother’s wife (here the borrowing occurred in the Sanskrit 
period). For a reverse instance, cf. Tamil ulundu, Desi 
udidd {DNM. i, 98), a certain grain. 

For the whole question of Desi (and Sanskrit) borrowing 
from Dravidian, see (in addition to Kittel’s Kanarese 
Dictionary) K. Amrita Eow in Indian Antiquary, xlvi (1917), 
pp. 33 ff., by which the above examples have been suggested. 

G. A. Geieeson. 

Cambebi.et. 

Mh July, im. 


THE CONSTELLATION BETELGEUSE 
The emperor Babur, near the beginning of his Memoirs, says 
On the skirt of the Barakoh (in Ansh, Farghana) is a mosque 
called the Jawza Masjid (twin Mosque) I beg leave to 
suggest that the real meaning of the words is the house of 
Orion Jawza is a name of Orion. It may also be a name 
for the constellation of Castor and Pollux. 

I am not aware that Muhammadans ever built twin-mosques. 
I should have thought the idea would have been contrary to 
their Monotheistic notions. 

H. Beveeidoe, 

B.C,S,, retired. 
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A Catalogue oe the Gbeek Coins in the Bkitish Museum : 
Catalogue oe the Greek Coins of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia. By George Pbancis 
Hill, F.B.A., Keeper of Coins and Medals. 9x6, 
ccxix + 366 pp., 56 plates, map. London : Longmans, 
1922. 

This is the latest volume of the British Mnsenm Catalogue 
of Greek Coins begun in 1873. As the sub-title states, it 
covers ISfabatsea, Provincia Arabia, Arabia Pelix, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, etc. The word '' Greek is thus used in a wider 
sense than in the earlier volumes of the series. As Dr. Hill 
says in the preface, many of these coins “ have very little 
that is Greek about them except the inspiration of their 
origin The present volume consists of ccxix pages of 
introduction, giving an exhaustive and closely reasoned 
discussion of the readings of the coins and the deductions 
to be drawn from them, followed by the catalogue itself, 
which runs to 314 pages. There are nine indexes, a map, 
and fifty-five very magnificent plates. It would, no doubt, 
have appeared earher but for the war, at the outbreak of 
which the first portion only (the Nabate^-n) was finished. 
Hence, full use could not be made of Continental collections 
in the remaining sections. In all eight years have gone 
to the making of this volume, and the learned author has 
by his labour placed all who are interested in the history 
of the East under a debt of gratitude to him. 

In spite, however, of the minute fulness with which the 
evidence here brought together is discussed, many of the 
unsolved problems of the coins remain unsolved still. Indeed, 
some of the results of earlier investigators have to be cancelled. 
On the other hand, there are some positive gains to be noted. 
Dr. Hill seems to have put it beyond a doubt that the Nabatean 
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King Maliclms I reigned for twenty-eiglit or thirty years 
instead of only about twenty, as usually supposed, that is 
to say, from about 60 to 30 b.o. (p. xiv). On the Sabaean 
and Himyaritic coins, on the other hand, the Aramaic 
inscription’^ and the curious caterpillar-like symbol are 
still unread, though the latter has been traced to its source 
by the late Professor L, W. King ; and the discrepancy 
between the kings of the coins and those of the monuments 
is not bridged. The results, so far as these coins are con- 
cerned, are given on page Ixxxiv. The coins of Edessa, 
again, supply a valuable, if necessarily provisional genealogy 
of its 'kings (p. ciii), and on p. cx the correct explanation 
of the reading III P ” on some of the coins of Khesa^na 
is given. An interesting confirmation of a conjecture of 
Dr. Hill’s will be found on p. cxiii (note 2). The classification 
of the; Achsemenid coinage, it is admitted, has made no 
advance (p. cxxv), and the most that can be achieved is 
to arrange it in certain groups (pp. cxxxiiiff.). The Aramaic 
legends, ■ such as those of the coinage of Persia, appear to 
be as unsatisfactory as any, and the suggestion is quoted 
that .they: were the work of Greek artists who did not under- 
stand that language. The table of the alphabet on p, clxii f. 
shows; how formidable a task the decipherment must be. 
Even the material of the coins declines. Perhaps the lowest 
depths are reached in those of Characene, which are the 
last treated of in this volume. 

Dr. Hill steers a middle course between too hasty identifica- 
tions ■on .the one hand and undue caution on the other. 
Debatable points are dealt with in a thoroughly judicial 
way, and the last drop of evidence appears to be wrung out 
of the; available: material. With the reservation cited above 
from; the preface, this fine work seems to contain all that 
there;. is to be said with regard to the matters with which 
it deals. : 


T. H. Weir. 
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Megasthenes und Kautilya. By Dr. 0. Stein. 10 x 6^, 
iv + 336 pp. Wien : Holder, 1922. 

Dr. Otto Stein has undertaken a most thorough, minute, 
and painstaking comparison between the Kautiliya 
Arthafestra and Megasthenes’ description of India, as handed 
down by difierent Greek and Latin authors. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is that there is no such agreement between 
the two sources as some authorities have maintained ; 
that it is improbable that they could have been contemporary ; 
and that it is doubtful whether Candragupta’s minister, 
Kautilya, was really the author of the artha^astra which 
bears his name. 

That it is doubtful whether the Artha&stra, as we have 
it, is the word of Candragupta’s minister, no one will dispute, 
but Dr. Stein takes exception to the views expressed by 
Vincent Smith, that it is an authentic composition of the 
Mauxya age, and may be accepted as depicting political and 
social conditions about the year 325 B.c. In making his 
comparison, Dr. Stein has, perhaps, not taken sufficiently 
into account the essential difference of character between 
the compositions with which he is dealing. It is surely 
reasonable to suppose, for instance, that Megasthenes’ 
acquaintance with the caste system was superficial, or that 
his account of it has been condensed and distorted. And 
might not the development of Magadha in the course of 
a quarter of a century account for work, which in 
the primitive state was done by a single official, being 
entrusted to a board ? Where he regards it as improbable 
that elephants can have been used without bridles, Dr. Stein 
is certainly hypercritical. Nevertheless, as a monument 
of patient erudition, his work commands respect, and must 
prove most valuable to the student of ancient India and 
of the Maurya period in particular. 


F. J. Monahan. 
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Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental 
Conference, Poona, YoL I, 1919. 10x6|, clxxx+ 

109 pp., 5 plates. Poona : Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch 
Institute, 1920. 

Journal of the Department of Letters of the 
University of Calcutta, Vols, I, II, III, 1920. 10 
pp. 417, 443, 418. 

A congress representative of Orientalists in India and Ceylon 
was held at Poona in November, 1919, under the auspices of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, and a volume containing brief 
synopses of the papers read has now been published. They 
cover all branches of research in Indian history, literature, 
religion, and folk-lore. We are glad to see the attention paid 
to the Prakrits and to South Indian languages and to history 
and archaeology. A number of the papers seem to deserve 
publication in a fuller form ; others do not. 

The J ournal of the Department of Letters contains a number 
of articles on Indian and allied subjects by members of the 
University of Calcutta, and is a welcome addition to the 
periodicals dealing with that field. Among the more valuable 
papers are Dr. Barua’s important essay on the Ajivikas, and ■ 
Mr. Eamaprasad Chanda's admirable lecture on Mediaeval 
Sculpture in Eastern India showing a scholarship and judg- 
ment which a recent discussion has shown us is rare in India. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar again takes up the question of the Ku^an 
chronology in a thoughtful paper, of which only the first part 
appears here. Mr. Prainanath Banerjee breaks new ground in 
an article on International Law in Ancient India Modern 
subjects are not neglected, as may he seen from Mr. Niyogi's 
article on Customs Duties in Bengal under Early British 
Rule ", and Mr. B. R. Ran on the native banking system of 
India. Mr. Panchanan Mitra's essay on the pre-historic 
arts and crafts of India will, we hope, be followed by many 
others. We cannot say the same of Mr. H. B. Hannah's 
speculations on Romic Chronology, the Arctic home of the 
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Aryans, the '' advent of the Rhodo-Leukochroi into tho 
Blondless East ” and kindred subjects. 

J. Allah. 


Die Abenteuer des Knabeh Krisohna. Schauspiel voh 
Bhasa. Ubersetzt voh Hermahh Weller. QJ x 6|,. 
pp. 99. Leipzig, 1922. 

Among the thirteen plays ascribed by their editor to 
Bhasa, the Balacarita bolds a somewhat exceptional place 
on account of its treatment of the Krsna legend, which it 
handles in a striking and quite sensational manner. The 
present translation is, therefore, to be welcomed. Tt is 
quite a meritorious piece of work. Its only radical fault 
is that it gives the whole play in German verse instead of 
rendering verse by verse and prose by prose ; thus it wholly 
loses the lively variety of the original, and produces an efiect 
of long-drawn monotony. The Einleitung shows a con- 
siderable knowledge of the literature that has arisen around 
the plays of '' Bhasa 'h but not a very strong grasp of the 
facts of the case. Herr Weller tells us that it was 
entscheidend ’’ for the authorship of Bhasa that one of 
the plays in the collection was a Svapna-vasavadatta, because 
Bhasa is known to have written a drama of that name. This’ 
is indeed giving away the case : how many other plays may 
have been thus yclept v Then he proceeds to admit that 
this fact does not prove Bhasa to have witten all the other 
twelve plays, and confesses that the authorship of the 
Pratima is open to “ berechtigte Zweifel ’’ ; but he goes on to 
assert that in the present state of our knowledge it is 
permissible to assign all the plays to Bhasa, including the 
Balacarita, because the Balacarita ends with the same verse 
as the Svapna. Such logic stands self-condemned. 

L. D. Barnett. 
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La Glyptique Syeo-Hittite. By G. Contenau. 48 plates, 

40 fr. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1922. 

Elements de Bibliocraphie Hittite. By G. Contenau. 

20 fr. Paris : Paul Geuttner, 1922. 

Dr. Contenau’s Glyptique deals witli the seals and 
cylinders which have been bequeathed to us in large numbers 
by the ancient Syro-Hittite domain, and to which Menant 
first drew attention many years ago. Its subject matter, 
therefore, is similar to that of Dr. Hogarth’s Hittite 
Seals, but whereas Dr. Hogarth concerned himself with 
a single department only of the subject, Dr. Contenau’s 
work embraces the whole range of it. It is treated with 
his usual thoroughness and learning, and will be for a long 
while the standard authority on the matter. The text is 
accompanied by a wealth of illustrations ; the designs, in 
fact, of between three and four hundred seals are reproduced. 

We begin with the seals impressed upon the Cappadocian 
tablets of Kara Eyuk, 2400 b.c., a branch of Assyriology 
which Dr. Contenau has made peculiarly his own, and the 
origins, history, and development of the seals of Asia Minor 
and Syria are then traced downward to the age of their 
decadence and disappearance. Dr. Contenau finds in them 
three main lines 'of descent. In the Cappadocian seals we 
have a combination of influence derived partly from the 
archaic glyptic of Mesopotamia, partly from the con- 
temporaneous art of Babylonia, as evidenced in the seal- 
cylinders of Ur. They followed immediately the large 
cylinders covered with animal forms, which had their source 
in the art of primitive Elam and Sumer. About 1600 B.c. 
new influences supervened. In Asia Minor conical seals 
had long been in use, while in Syria the so-called gable- 
form had been specially patronized. The new forms now 
came to be spread throughout the whole Syro-Asianic area, 
and at the same time the Egyptian scarab was introduced 
through Hyksos influence. This is also the period of the 
hammer-seal ” in eastern Asia Minor. With the twelfth 
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century b.o. fresh, types make their appearance. Towards 
the east we find the '' Kerkuk type and reminiscences 
of Assyria ; westward we have the seals with Hittite 
hieroglyphs, ornamented with similar hieroglyphs or with 
imitations of the cuneiform script. 

Extensive as is the area covered by Dr. Contenau’s book, 
nothing seems to have escaped his notice. Elam, Cyprus, 
Egypt, and the .dSgean, all alike are included in his survey. 
The characteristics of the various classes of seals and the 
subjects engraved upon them are carefully examined, and 
the work is furnished with a good index and preceded by 
an exhaustive bibliography. 

Equally exhaustive and brought up to date is Dr. Contenau^s 
other work, which will, I think, be found indispensable by 
the Hittitologist The bibliography itself is preceded 
by a most excellent and useful history of Hittite research, 
at once brief, lucid, and complete. I have failed to discover 
any item, however obscure, which has been omitted by the 
author. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Der Diwan des Kais ibn al-Hatim. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Thaddaus Kowalski. Leipzig, 1914. 

This excellent edition appeared just at the beginning of the 
war, and is probably not as well known as it should be. 
’Qais ibn al-Khatim lived shortly before the arrival of 
Muhammad in al-Medina, and in his poems are reflected 
more than in any other verses of the period the sanguinary 
quarrels between the rival tribes of al-Aus, to which Qais 
belonged, and al-Khazraj, the tribe of Hassan ibn Thabit. 
In his introduction to the Diwan, Professor Kowalski narrates 
most lucidly the history of these troubled times, which have 
■additional value as from them we can form an idea of the 
conditions in Medina at the time of the arrival of the Prophet. 
The text of the poems, though three MSS. are used, goes 
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back to one copy preserved at Constantinople (TopKapu Serai) ^ 
wHch, except for some missing leaves, presented a good text, 
and tlie edition is practically free from misprint^ or errors. 
I liave'"noticed only one, in Poem 20, verse 3, wkere we should 

read liiliSi I “ wild sand-grouse 


Shams ad-Din Muhammad ibn Ahmad ad-Dahabi, Kitab 
Duwal al-Islam. 2 vols., large 8vo. 213+90, 195+ 
68 pp. Haiderabad, a.h. 1337. 

The author, who died in the year a.h. 748, is known as the 
writer of a large history, in which he gives obituary notices 
of eminent persons, divided into decades, and of which portions 
are preserved in the British Museum and other libraries. 
This work, on account of its great bull^, was unsuitable for 
quick reference, and the author extracted this abbreviation, 
which gives short notices of learned and pious men in 
chronological order and will serve as an easy book of reference 
and also as a kind of index to his larger work. The editors have 
printed at the end an index which unfortunately repeats- 
only the headings, and it would have been of greater utility 
if the index could have been in alphabetical order. The 
cheapness of the edition should make the book a handbook 
for all students of Muhammadan history. 


Les Histokiens des Chorfa. By E. Levi-Provencal. 
Paris : Emile Larose, 1922. 

Les Manuscrits Arabes de Rabat. By E. Levi- 
Provengal. viii, 306+74 pp. Paris : Ernest Leroux, 
1921. 

Morocco maintained up to the beginning of the Great War 
a certain amount of independence, and at the present time is 
nominally under the protection of France, which will probably 
in the end result in formal annexation. The country thus 
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preserved through many centuries a condition for independent 
development, which in the case of Morocco rather means a 
continuance of a mediaeval state and of traditions dating from 
the times of the conquest of the furthest West by the Arabs. 
The country was so far distant from the other centres of 
Muhammedan civilization that we find only rarely any satis- 
factory reference to its history in the chronicles written by 
Eastern authors. The publication of the Raud al-Qirtds 
by Thornberg in 1843-6 and the large work of Ibn Khaldun 
in Bulaq made it possible to read the history of the country 
up to the end of the Middle Ages. It was an event when in 
A.H. 1312 (1894) a history of Morocco, entitled Kitab al~ 
Istiqsd li-AJchhar al~Maghrig al-Aasd, was published in Cairo. 
Those scholars not acquainted with the works lithographed in 
Fez recognized that there existed in Morocco a large number 
of historical works which would throw light on the inner 
history of the country. Previously Houdas had published 
the Chronicles of ez-Ziyani and al-Ifrani with French trans- 
lations, which had considerably increased our scope of 
knowledge. 

However, there remained a vast amount of works on the 
history of the country, but especially works of biography which 
to some extent were accessible in lithographs executed in Fez. 

Professor Levi-Proven 9 al in the work under notice has in 
a most exhaustive manner put all the works under review 
which deal with the history of the country since the fall of 
the Merlnide dynasty. There is no work, whether in print 
or accessible to him in manuscript, which he has not analysed 
in a most lucid and exhaustive manner. He not only gives 
us the contents of the work of each author, but also gives his 
estimate of the historical value. As he states in his intro- 
duction, the study of history is not held in high esteem in 
Morocco, and the greatest quantity of the works under con- 
sideration consists of biographies of the saints of the land, 
but as these have played such an important part in the politics 
of the country very much can l)e gleaned from these works. 
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For it must not be forgotten that both the Sa'diau and 
'Alawi dynasties owed their rise to the support of the 
religious fraternities, and that the whole life of the people is 
bound up with these peculiar organizations. The author has 
also taken the trouble to analyse the authorities from which 
they took their information, and his book is, on account of its 
continual references, a literary history of the Maghrib of the 
first order for the last three centuries up to the present time. 
I believe I am not far wrong in pronouncing the book one of 
the most indispensable works in Morocco which ought to be 
in every important library. 

The catalogue of the manuscripts preserved in the newly 
established hbrary of the Institute at Rabat reveals that 
there have survived in Morocco several works of great 
importance, among which I will only mention a medical work 
by Yuhanna ibn Bakhtishu’ and the Jamharat an-Nasab of 
Ibn B[azm. We must be grateful to Professor Levi-Provenpal 
for making known to us the existence of these valuable works, 
especially as I understand that the Institute intends to be 
liberal in making the use of its treasures possible to foreign 
scholars also. 

F. Krenkow. 


Japhetitische Studien zur Sprache xjnd Kultur 
Eurasiens herausgegeben von F. Braun unp N. Mark. 
I : Die Urbevcilkerung Europas und die Herkunft 
DER Germanen von Friedrich Braun. 91 pp., 8vo. 
Berlin, Stuttgart, Leipzig. Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 
1922. 

This is an amended text of the lecture referred to on p. Ill 
of JRAS. for January, 1922. The author is the well-known 
Professor emeritus of Germanic philology at the University 
of Petrograd, who is now temporarily resident in Leipzig. 

The series, of which this is the first number, will include the 
following works in German : By Professor Marr : (1) Japhetic 
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Caucaaia (the Eussian edition of which has already been 
noticed in JEAS. of January, 1922), (2) Comparative Grammar 
of Japhetic Languages, (3) Grammar of Ancient Literary 
Armenian, (4) Grammatical Tables for the Study of Georgian, 
(5) Lazian [Dchan) Grammar (with texts and vocabulary by 
Qip’hshidze), (6) Basque Grammar on Historical Lines, 
(?) Etruscan Studies, (8) Grammatical and Etymological Mis- 
cellanies, By Professor Braun : (1) Primitive European 

Names of Mountains and Elvers, (2) Germanic Names of 
Peoples, (3) Etymological Excursions. By Professor Braun 
and Professor Marr in collaboration : Metals and their Names 
in Europe and Western Asia. By J. Qip^hshidze : Grammar 
of Mingrelian {Iberian) (with texts and vocabulary). Some 
of these have already appeared in Eussian. The cost of 
producing the whole series in German has been guaranteed 
by an anonymous donor. 

The Petrograd Academy of Sciences is still in being, and 
(according to a letter, dated Petrograd, May, 1922, from 
Professor S. Oldenburg, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy) 
it has established a Japhetidological Institute for the study of 
such problems as those dealt with in the book now published 
by Professor Braun and dedicated to the memory of his 
teacher, K. Brugmann. 

Briefly stated, the question is that of the substratum of 
the languages called Germanic Neglecting for the present 
archaeological, ethnographical, and other considerations, 
students are invited to compare such remnants as still exist 
of the various languages spoken in Europe and Nearer Asia 
before Greek, Latin, German, Keltic, etc., and to observe the 
remarkable affinity between certain of those still surviving, 
such as the Iberian of Transcaucasia and the Iberian of the 
Pjrrenees, with others which are dead, e.g. Etruscan, and with 
the most ancient strata of the “ Germanic tongues. “ A 
good part of the Basque vocabulary is already now easily 
intelligible to anyone who knows the languages of the peoples 
of the Caucasus and has had an adequate training in the 
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history of language ’’ (p. 46). We find to this day in the 
’Caucasus ‘‘ Abaski ’’ (Ap’hkhazians, Abasgi) whose name is 
•etymologically that of the Euskara {^ebshara) of Spain and 
France. The evidence already points to the existence 
•of a primitive Eurasian stock, which for convenience 
Professor Marr calls Japhetic and Professor Braun 
•considers the “ Germans ’’ as '' somatically ” the posterity 
•of Vorgermanen ”, with whom there is mingled a 
•comparatively small percentage of pure ‘‘ Indogermanic ” 
blood (Germanos indigenas crediderim minimeque aliarum 
.gentium adventibus et hospitiis noixtos — Tacitus). 

So far as English is concerned, Professor Sayce {Times, 
^Oth June, 1922, p. 16), referring to an article on the 
Iberians ” {Times, 16th June), writes : Some years ago I 
-drew attention to the fact that there are certain common 
words in English which have no etymology, like dog or fig, 
to which perhaps a strictly scientific etymologist would be 
inclined to add hoy and girl,'’ Feist and Liebich have 
•estimated the words which are isolated ” in the 

Germanic ” languages (i.e. for which we find nothing 
-corresponding or connected in the other “ Indogermanic ” 
tongues) as one-third, or 30 per cent, of the total vocabulary, 
and it is here that the Japhetic ” theory has a field for 
inquiry. When, in 1910, a fund was established in Oxford 
to encourage the study of the Georgian group of languages 
and a library on the subject was deposited at the Bodleian 
there were none who imagined that this foundation might have 
any value for English linguistics. The fact that, of the 

Japhetic” group Georgian is the one language which has 
to our own day preserved a literary tradition unbroken for 
some 2,000 years is of the highest importance. 

In reading Georgian the following curious parallels, among 
others, with European languages have been noticed and 
written down haphazard as they occurred ; they are given 
here for what they may be worth, and without any claim that 
they are necessarily more than accidental coincidences : — 
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(acaci) = acacia; b^, b^b^ {ah, aka, ih) = 
Span, aqui, aca; ?)b ^^20 {bavshvi) = child, cf. Eng. boy, 
Swed. 2 :>q; 7 oe (= boy), Norvv. pike = girl; bbgf^?)b (balba) 
= mallow, L. malva ; Sb^b^o (baqaqi) = Gr. jSarpaxo^ ; 
^ 7 ) 3 ^ = L. bubo, Fr. liibou, owl ; 

(biichki) == Eng. bush ; (bird) = Eng. 

burr, bur-dock; ("g^^O ^ Welsh gan = by; 

^b^CYv&b (gal-oba) = 0. Eng. cyaZ-an in nightingale, G. 

Nachtigall, Norw. gale (= to crow); 3)^7)3^ 

{gho, gluvi) = G. glatt, K. iMa/(Kiii = Eng. smooth ; 
3 ) 7 ) 3 ) 7 )^^ = cuckoo, L. cuculus ; ^b^G^b (daplina) 

= laurel, Gr. hd<^vr) ; olj (es, is) = L. is, iste, Sp. ese ; 
^b^$;DO (vardi) = Gr. pohov, pohea ; cn^)n^o (tlibili) == 
E. Ten.ibiii, L. tep-idus ; ob^co-Go (^iadoni) =^'Gv. arj^dov \ 
o^^b^o (ielati) — Gi\ iXarri, R i\ii>; (caifa) = cat ; 

^b 0 ^Go (cahmi) == wildcat; ^cn-GocY>- (co^i-io) ~ L. 
conium, Gr. kcovuqv (hemlock) ; cn^2S:5o (tlievzi) =- Gr. 

(cuet'ha) = to cut ; (clva, chut) = to 

kill ; ^CY^^Gb (cotzna) = to kiss, G. ktissen ; ^b^b^b^o 
(laparad) = Fr. parler, parole, etc. ; ^oo-^b (loca) = to 
lick, c£. Lat. ; 2|^co-9o (lomi) = lion, Gr. Xecor, L. leonem ; 
^ 71 ^^ drowsiness, slumber, cf. lull, lullaby ; 

(leshi) = corpse, cf. lyke, G. Leiche; SbGjoo^o 
{mandili) = Sp. mantilla ; 9bl:^^ (pnakhe) = net, O. Eng. 
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i, c£. mesh ; (nazi) == nice, E. iifeKULiii ; 

(navi) = L. navis ; co-gr^co-^o (ololi), (alali) 

= owl, L. ulula ; oo-^^cv% {ohro) = L. aurum, Gr. I 

= L. papilio ; (pirveli) = 

R. nepubiii ; ^b^cvo- ( 2 mIo) = L. palus (Eng. pole, pile) ; 
^0^0 (ongi) == row, rig (Lowl. Sc. rig, corn-rig) ; 

{rka) = L, cornu, R, pora = horn ; (saumioie) 

= L. saeculum ; (seri) = ])ill, cf. Sp. sierra; 

pi. V" (sea, scebi) = beehive, Lowl. Sc, skep, Gael, 
sgeip ; {suli) = sou], G. Seele ; li^cwjrrj^b {spolva) 

= to spoil ; (sarce) = R. aepKaio ; 

(tetilcsi) = Gr. rerpaoiv, L. tetrao, R.. Terepea'i* = heathcock, 
moorfowl ; {tirili) = tear (of the eye) ; 

{icipi) = tick (insect) ; ^b^^ljo {iiar, 

uaresi) = worse ; ^^)G'CYV^b {^vhnoha) = to hobnob ; 
{kali) = girl (vuJg. gal), Ir. colleen, Gael, cailleach ; 

{hnari) — Fr. inari, etc. ; (karkashi) 

= Fr. carquois ; (kerki) = cork ; ^^cnotb, 

jn'^oontb (ghut’hisa) = of God ; (gJwino) = 

• wine, L. vinum, Gr. oti/o?, Welsh gwin ; 

(ghvidzili-dzili = sleep) = %n‘gil ; (shla) = destro 3 r, 

cf. slay, G. Schlagen ; ^j^b9o (shlami) = slime, G. 
Sohlamm ; 9bQ3(T^o {dzaghli) = dog ; {dzviri) — 

dear, G. tlieuer; ^^b^^'Sb (qvareba) ~ Sp. querer = to 
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love; (qvit'heli) = yellow, cf. quince, G. 

<5vitte ;• ^^ 2^0 {qdi) = L. collmn, G. Kelile, Hals ; 

{Imni) = R. kotil, G. Hengsfc (for Hengst cf. also ^o^G^o, 
tzJcheni) ; {djagi) = thornbusli, cf. Low!. Sc. jag 

= to prick. 

The following Svanetian words may also be of interest 
in a similar way: kitav = kitten, cf. R. Korr, ; mare = 
man (homo), cf. L. mas, onaris ; mer == bee, cf. L. inel, 
Gr. /j^eXtcrcra. 

0. Wardrop. 

Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity. By Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A., B.L. Premcband Roycband Scholar. 9x6, 
XX + 228 pp. Calcutta University. , Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 

Indian Images. Part I : The Brahmanic Iconography. 
By Brindavan C. Bhattacharya, M.A. 10 x 6, xxxvii+ 
79 pp. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co., 1921. 

The Government of India. By Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 
G.C.B., K.C.S.I. 9 X 5|, viii + 144 pp. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1922. 

Islam in India, or the Qanun-I~Islam. By Ja'par Sharif. 
Composed under the direction of and translated by 
G. A. Herklots, M.D. New edition, revised and rearranged 
with additions by William Crooke, C.I.E. x 5, xl + 
374 pp., 27 plates. Oxford : University Press, 1921. 
Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings 
of Meetings. VoL III : Third Meeting held at Bombay, 
January, 1921. lOJ- x 7, 65 pp. Calcutta : Superintendent 
Government Printing, 1921. 

A Handbook of the Bombay Government Records. By 
A. P. Kindersley. 9fx6, vi + lOO pp. Bombay: 
Government Central Press, 1921. 

In his brief Foreword ’’ to Mr. Narendra Nath Law’s 
scholarly book. Professor Barriedale Keith has said all that 
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there is to be said about its merits and defects. India, as lie 
points out, offers nothing that can be regarded as a serious 
theory of politics in the wider sense of the term. But there 
was intensive study of the practical aspect of government and 
of relations between states, and these topics were subjected 
to a minute analysis by writers on politics who carried out 
their work with a love of subdivision and detail which, we 
would add, deserves admiration rather than imitation. 
Mr. Narenda Nath Law has, however, that passion for detail 
in almost equal degree, and it renders much of his work 
pedantic in the extreme. But the reader who perseveres 
with it will agree with Professor Keith that, though the 
author conclusions may not always meet with our 
acceptance, the clearness with which he has set out his views, 
the care with, which he has selected the relevant evidence, 
and the moderation of his criticism, render his work a con- 
tribution of substantial importance and lasting value 
Mr. Bhattachar 3 m’s book, like Mr. Law’s, shows that Indian 
savants have yet to learn to pay as much attention to the 
manner as to the matter, of their work. The author says that 
in this careful study of Indian images he has attempted to 
cater both for the layman and the scholar, but the book is 
so highly technical that its appeal to the former will, we 
imagine, be very restricted; No valid reason is given for 
confining the survey to the images of Northern India. The 
thirty excellent plates attached doubtless account for the 
high price charged for a book of some 120 pages. 

All who are interested in the recent constitutional changes 
in India — and who is not ? — will be glad to have the handy 
reprint of the valuable Historical Introduction which formed 
the first chapter of the third edition of Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s 
book on The Government of India, published in 1915. This, 
which is by far the best summary which has yet appeared of 
Parliamentary legislation relating to India since Elizabeth’s 
Charter of 1600, has been revised and brought up to date, and 
now carries the history down to the messages and speeches of 
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9tli February, 1921, when tbe new Indian Legislature was 
formally inaugurated at Delhi. 

The next book on our list is a composite production. 
Ja‘far Sharif was a Munshi employed in teaching Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu to officers in the service of the Madras 
Government in the early decades of the last century. 
Encouraged by Dr. Herklots, a surgeon on the Madras 
Establishment, of Dutch extraction, he compiled in Hindustani 
an account of Musalman beliefs and practices. This was 
translated by Dr. Herklots, who added to it a long appendix 
containing articles on such matters as relationships, weights 
and measures, dress, jewellery, cooking, and the like. Com- 
piled by a Musalman of southern India, it was devoted mainly 
to the beliefs and customs of that part of the country, though 
Dr. Herklots attempted, not very successfully, by additions 
drawn from other sources to make it a comprehensive survey 
of the Musalmans throughout India. Dr. Crooke has now 
rearranged and partially rewritten it. No one is more 
competent than he to supply Dr. Herklots’ deficiencies, but 
we cannot pretend to like the result. If the book was worth 
republishing at all, which we doubt, especially in view of the 
many gaps which still remain in the Oxford series of reprints 
of the Anglo-Indian classics, it was worth republishing in its 
original form, supplemented, we need hardly add, by the copious 
notes and appendices which Dr. Crooke is so well able to supply 
embodying the information which has become available since 
it first appeared. As it is, it is impossible to tell where Ja‘far 
Sharib and Herklots end and Dr. Crooke begins, and this is 
not fair to any of the three or to the reader. An original work 
by Dr. Crooke on the Musalmans of India would have been 
infinitely more valuable than this furbishing up of a book 
which appeared nearly a century ago. 

Our last two books are evidence of the increasing interest 
which is being taken in the wealth of liistorical material 
which is scattered in manuscript up and down India. The 
papers read at the third meeting of the Indian Historical 
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Records Commission show the extent of the finds which are 
still possible. Thus, Professor Jadunath Sarkar has discovered 
in Patna a Persian manuscript giving a chronicle of events at 
Delhi during the anarchy of 1749-88 written by an eye- 
witness of the scenes related. Professor Rushbrook Williams 
has found an entirely new contemporary account of Sher 
Shah, and Moulavi Zafar Hasan a letter of condolence on the 
death of Shahjahan from Aurangzeb to Jahanara Begam, and 
her reply. Aurangzeb’s letter is so little in keeping with the 
generally accepted view of his character that it is not surprising 
that Professor Sarkar preferred to reserve his opinion regarding 
the authenticity of the letters imtil he could examine the 
manuscript. Mr. Kindersley’s little book is merely intended 
to give the student and the ofiicial an inkling of what they 
may expect to find in the Bombay Government Records. 
The contents of the Bombay Records Office have already been 
well worked over, but the Peshwas’s Daftar at Poona still 
offers a rich harvest to the research worker. 

P. Noyce. 


Recent Arabic Literature 

La Pabure bes Cavaliers et l’Insigne bes Preux. By 
Ali b. Abb al-Rahman b. Hubhail al-Anbalusi. 
Edited by Louis Mercier. Paris : Geuthner, 1922. 

This is a facsimile of a copy in the Maghribi character made 
by the editor from a MS. lent him by M. Nehlil, director of the 
Ecole Sup6rieiire de Langues, etc., Arabes et Berberes, of 
Rabat, and collated by him with an Escurial MS. In a very 
brief Arabic Preface he states that the material of the book is 
taken from an earher one by the same author, called Nuj^at 
al-Anfus. This author was a Spanish Moslem of the 
fourteenth century, whose works are not mentioned in the 
ordinary bibhographies ; the treatise which M. Mercier has 
edited deals with horses and weapons, both of them favourite 
topics with Arabic writers. A special chapter is devoted to 
quotations from poets on the former theme, but the writer is 
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not sparing with verses elsewhere. The editor’s work appears 
to have been done with care, though European scholars are 
hkely to find the script employed wearisome. It is probable 
that most of the author’s matter is to be found in other 
works, such as the MuTchassas of another Spanish scholar. 

Arabic and Latin Anatomical Terminolog-y, Chiefly 
FROM THE Middle Ages. By A. Fonahn. Kristiania, 
1922. 

This is a collection of terms occurring in mediaeval Latin 
texts, dealing with anatomy, to which are added a number of 
Arabic technicalities belonging to analogous hteratuxe. The 
latter are given in transliteration followed by the Arabic 
script, and some of the mutilated forms of Arabic words 
which are found in mediaeval Latin are referred to their origins. 
A great many of the Arabic words noticed are familiar and 
to be found in the ordinary dictionaries, as well as in medical 
glossaries such as that of Dr. Ibrahim Mansoor (Cairo, 1891). 

Since the number of glosses is 3,718, it is evident that 
Mr. Eonahn’s work is the result of very extensive research. 
Even so, it does not appear to exhaust the astoundingly 
wealthy anatomical vocabulary of the Arabs, which has 
separate names for the spaces between the difierent fingers. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

Bistam ibn Qais. By Dr. E. Braunlich. 9i x6i, 84 pp. 

Leipzig : Eduard Pfeiffer, 1923. 

A detailed account of the well-known Sheikh of the 
Banu Bakr ibn Wa’il, one of the last heroes of the Jahiliya, 
his Hfe-history, his ^aiydm ”, his family and the scenes of 
his exploits. The author has succeeded in maldng quite 
a substantial monograph out of the extremely scattered and 
fragmentary authorities dealing with his subject and his work 
is carefully documented throughout, and gives a good idea 
of the amoimt of historical information which is available 
regarding the events in Arabia in the half century immediately 
preceding the Hijrah. G. L. M. Clauson. 
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Book of Duarte Barbosa : An Account of the Couoties 
Bordering on the Indian Ocean and their 
Inhabitants. Completed about the year a.d. 1518. 
Translated from tke Portuguese text, first published in 
A.D. 1812, by Mansel Longworth Dames. Vol. 11. 
Including the coasts of Malabar, Eastern India, Eurther 
India, China,' and the Indian Archipelago. London : 
Hakluyt Society, 1921. 

Second Notice 
Customs and Eolklore 

Barbosa is, of course, acute in his observations as to customs 
and is not often in serious error, but in describing the marks 
on the foreheads of some Hindus as being made to denote 

caste ’’ he falls into a mistake, which Mr. Dames corrects. 
It cannot be too clearly understood that they mark sect ’’ 
not caste and it is interesting to note that this error, 
commonly made by Europeans to this day, dates as far back 
as Barbosa. 

I would like here to express a high appreciation of the 
quality of the annotations of Messrs. Dames and Thomas 
on the account of the Zamorins, and also of the Nayars to 
which class they belong, and of their history, manners, 
customs, and rites, especially as regards the matriarchate and 
consequent heredity in the female line. They go a long way 
towards finally accurate knowledge on perhaps one of the most 
interesting old-fashioned dynasties of modern times. It is 
as well to note here that Barbosa’s account of them is still, 
after 400 years, the best foreign first-hand description yet 
given. 

The well-known South Indian matriarchal rule of succession 
passing to the sister’s son is, in the case of the successor 
of a Zamorin, an instance of a social custom defeating any 
practically useful end. The succession goes to the eldest 
male heir ahve in the direct female fine, whoever his mother 
may have been. The result is that each Zamorin succeeds 
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at a time wlien he is '' too old to administer Ms estate or 
property well ; he holds the title a year or so, and is then 
succeeded by another old man Another instance of a social 
custom defeating any practical end is to be found amongst 
the Karens of Burma. Among Sgaw and Pwo Karens, in 
times of general danger, the girls of allied villages are given in 
exchange as brides, to become hostages for the good faith of 
the villages towards each other. This explains a curious 
set of customs. Sawntungs may only marry among cousins 
residing in specified villages, and then not without the consent 
of the elders. The area of choice is so small that many aged 
bachelors and spinsters exist, and it results in great irregularity 
of age in the married couples, both ways — ^in men in 
regard to wives and in wives in regard to men. This is 
carried to an extreme extent by the Banyoks of Banyin in 
Loi Seng, where the field of choice is among six families at the 
choice of the cMef official of the district [taungsd). Five and 
twenty years ago it had nearly wiped out the tribe. 

The ways of the Zamorins are always interesting, and the 
installation oath on the lamp and gold ring to protect by the 
sword is more than noteworthy. One would like to know 
further what the instruments were which were used at the 
ceremony, and were ‘‘like unto a sheath of brass Were 
they gongs ? It may be mentioned here, boo, that on 
pp. 29-32 several other oaths and ordeals worth examining 
are detailed. 

One installation custom, which must cause unstable 
administration, is that of changing all or most of the public 
offices at each of the frequent successions, as the Zamorins, 
like the Presidents of the United States in tMs respect, 
followed each other at short intervals. Incidentally, the 
custom accounts for the present-day numerical strength of 
the Menon Caste of the Nayars, wMch is made up of the 
descendants of those who at one time or another have been 
clerks to a Zamorin. Their documents were written, or 
rather inscribed, on strips of palm-leaf {oh), and this habit 
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was still so mucli in vogue even fifty years ago that the present 
writer’s washing and similar bills were made out on olas 
when he was in the neighbourhood of Calicut about 1873. 

Barbosa is so well informed about the modern Malabar 
Coast (I say modern ” because long after his time the term 
‘‘ Malabar ” was often applied to the East as well as the West 
coast of South India), that one is tempted to comment 
indefinitely on his observations. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these is the following (p. 37) : These Brahmenes hold 
the number three in great reverence ; they hold that there is 
a Cod in three persons, who is not more than one ; their 
prayers are aU ceremonials ; they honour the Trinity, and 
would, as it were, desire to depict it. The name which they 
give it is Bermabesma Maceru, who are three persons and 
only one God, whom they confess to have been since the 
beginning of the world. They have no knowledge nor in- 
formation concerning the life of onr Lord Jesus Christ. They 
believe and respect many truths, j^-et do not tell them truly.” 

How much more Barbosa knew of educated Hinduism 
than many who followed him even 300 years later ! To my 
mind, however, the notable thing about this passage is that 
Barbosa does not in it allude to the image of the Trimurti 
or Hindu Triad, but to the fact that they honour the 
Trinity ” and hold that there is a God in three persons, who 
is not more than one He is clearly talking here of the 
Southern form of the Hindu religious philosophy, as related 
to him by obviously educated people. And when he goes on 
to say that the Trinity is called Bermabesma Maceru (the 
last an easy error in transcription for Ma§e§u), that is, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva (Mahesvara), and that they 
are three persons and only one God ”, he proves that he had 
been sitting at bhe feet of professors of Southern Vaishnavism, 
presumably of Monistic Bhagavates. Eor this is precisely 
what they strongly held— that there is only one God and 
three representative forms of Him, the one God being 
Bhagavat or Bhagavan, the Adorable. This is not precisely 
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the Christian Trinity (three persons in one God), but very near 
it, and the remarkable thing is that this jfirst European 
observe?: of Hinduism should have got so much nearer the 
actual facts about the beliefs of the modern educated classes 
of Hindus than most of the European writers who have 
come after him. 

It is remarkable, too, that he should have observed (p. 37) 
that certain ascetic orders of Hindus bury and not burn their 
dead. No doubt he alludes to the Lingayats, who by his 
time had become numerous and well established in the 
Malabar regions, and bury their dead. On this same page 
(p. 37) Barbosa mentions a custom that amounts to a mild 
form of couvade. 

From religion Barbosa passes on to the social customs of 
the Nayars and the notes thereon are invaluable. In the course 
of these I am very pleased to see a remark by Mr. Dames that 
the Code of Manu {Mdnava Dharma Sdstm) never did and 
does not now correspond to the facts in any part of India ”, 
with the absurd result that such classes in the South as the 
Nayars have been ranked by the orthodox as ^udras and have 
so been held to be inferior. I have often wondered how much 
harm has been done in the ages right up to the present day by 
assuming the Code to consist of anything but mere monastic 

councils' of perfection On pp. 55, 66, Barbosa has a few 
remarks in connexion with the Nayars on South Indian 

Devil-worship ” and on the Hindu Doctrine of Rebirth, 
which are not quite correct, though left unannotated. 

The Nayars are essentially a military body by tradition, 
End extraordinarily arrogant where inferior castes are 
concerned ; and both Barbosa's and Mr. Fawcett’s (p. 49) 
remarks on their former and present treatment of low- 
castes” contain a lesson to those who would accuse the 
European in India of arrogance towards the native Indians 
of any degree. There has never been anything in the action 
of Europeans in this respect approaching that of one native 
Indian towards another. 
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In another social matter it may be remarked that well 
known to the Nayars were both the boycott and the strike — 
very old social weapons in India, noticed, incidentally, by 
many travellers — and Barbosa’a accounts of the methods 
adopted by Nayar soldiers to recover arrears of pay would 
spell terror if apphed by European armies for a like purpose, 
though it is possible similar practices were in vogue when 
mercenary forces were the fashion. 

Barbosa has on p. 57 a remark which is more than merely 
interesting, as the earliest European instance of an observation 
quite common more than three centuries later on with quite 
as much error in it. He is talking of the '' Cuiavem ’’ or 
potters (Kuswan or Ktiyavan). He says they do not differ 
from the Nayres, “ yet by reason of a fault which they com- 
mitted they remain .separate from them.” This kind of folk- 
genealogy to bolster up a claim to “ better days ” in the past 
is very common in India, and in the middle of the last century 
there was brought about the accidental collection of many 
such instances as that quoted unwittingly by Barbosa. 
Someone in high office directed Settlement (of Land Eevenue) 
officials to find out the origin of caste names in the course of 
their inquiries into tenant right. The result was the record 
in innumerable Reports, in the Panjab at any rate, of childish 
accounts of caste origin, based on absurdly false etymology, 
and put forward in every case in order to raise the social 
status of the narrators. Any one interested can collect them 
for himself from the official Settlement Reports of the period. 
It is very interesting to find that this particular method of 
gulling the inexpert European inquirer is as old as Barbosa 
himself. That the Kiiyavan did differ from the Nayar 
comes out naively in a remark in Eamusio’s version of 
Barbosa : Those who are sprung from them may not adopt 
any other caste or occupation ” (p. 57). 

On the whole,- Barbosa’s observations on such castes as 
Kuyavan, Vannathan, and Chaliyan, when compared with the 
modern Gazetteers, seem to infer that they and the Nayars 
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have an origin similar to that of the Eajput clans further 
north. After describing the Nayars, Barbosa goes through 
the whole gradation of castes with wonderful accuracy, 
drawing many valuable notes from his annotators, including 
a fine comparative table of caste nomenclature on p. 71. 

Going further along in his accounts, we find Barbosa twice 
alluding to a variant of the old European custom which is the 
subject of Sir James Frazer’s Golden Bough : once at 

Quilicare ” (Kilakkarai in the Madura district) and once at 
Pasay in Sumatra (pp. 121, 185). Hamilton (1727) transferred 
it to the Zamorius. It is worth while noting these two variants 
of a widely spread legend of the compulsory murder of the 
priest-king by his often unwilling successor. 

Before parting with the engrossing subject of the Zamorins 
I would note that Barbosa’s annotators have an appendix 
dealing with native accounts of them containing information 
not to be found elsewhere. In the course of it there is mention 
(p. 254) of a world- wide, folk-custom, giving it a rational 
explanation : As they go they turn and throw rice and other 
things over their shoulder. This ceremony is intended to 
avert the evil eye, and with this the investiture of the Sthanis 
[the Five Bajas] is complete.” 

As regards Barbosa’s observations on Further India, that 
on pp. 150-2 (one fancies by hearsay) of a custom in Aracan 
of selecting brides by the smell of their perspiration in clothing, 
which reads as if it were apocryphal, may have an explanation 
in the custom of smelhng for kissing prevalent in Burma and 
elsewhere in the Far East. 

In annotating Barbosa’s remarks on Pegu, Mr. Dames 
writes accurately regarding the white elephant. Except in 
pictorial representation it was anything but white, and that 
captured during the Third Burmese War at Mandalay from 
the Burmese Court in 1886, of which I had charge for a while 
officially, was properly speaking not even piebald. It had, 
however, on it certain marks in the arrangement of the hair, 
etc., which constituted it a holy object and a White 
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Elephant ” by a set of carefully recorded and observed rules ; 
just as was the child chosen to become the Dalai Lama in 
Tibet. Barbosa’s statement also as to there being many very 
proper nags, great walkers ” in Pegu is accurate if for 
‘‘ walkers ” we translate amblers The Pegu pony 
(really from the Shan uplands) is still a remarkable ambler. 
I had one (13| hands) for some time in Mandalay, a good 
weight-carrier, on which I have successfully kept pace for 
a long distance with a horse at a smart canter. These ponies 
can keep up a quick amble almost indefinitely, and are com- 
fortable to ride at that pace. 

Barbosa has a remark on Ambam or Amboyna in the 
Malay Archipelago which is of unusual interest (p. 199), 
when he says that every man collects as many “ Cambaya 
cloths ” as he can to provide a ransom in case he is captured 
and enslaved. In parts of the Nicobars it is also the custom 
to collect white and red cotton cloths by the piece, but for 
a very different purpose, viz. for wrapping round the owner’s 
corpse as part of the funeral ceremonies. One wonders if 
Barbosa understood rightly. 

Barbosa several times mentions the large size of the bells, 
drums, and gongs of the Malay Archipelago (e.g. pp. 198, 
202, 203). This is common to the. whole of the Ear East, 
where they are put to many uses, including currency. 

In describing Siam, Barbosa gives a circumstantial account 
of the ceremonial eating of dead relatives and friends as part 
of funeral ceremonies. This he attributes to a people 
''in the interior towards China, where there is a heathen 
kingdom subject to Anseam [Siam] Mr. Dames identifies 
these with the Gueos, which argues that they were probably 
[Gwe] Shans, and not Was, as Sir George Scott has suggested. 
These ceremonial cannibals may be therefore taken to have 
been Shans of some kind, in respect of whom such cannibalism 
has often been reported, as it has also been said of wild Was, 
who belong to the Mon Eace and the Kachins, who belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman Eace. I have myself known of a case . 
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where the body of a Shan rebel, said to have been a great 
sorcerer, was dug up by a local chief and boiled down into 
a decoction, some of which it was proposed to send to the 
British Chief Commissioner (the late Sir Charles Crosthwaite). 
It was probably the same case as that reported in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer, pt. i, vol. ii, p. 37, as occurring in 1888. 
It will be seen here that the cannibalism was purely ceremonial, 
and due to a desire to secure extraordinary supernatural 
powers by a sort of sympathetic magic. The funeral ceremony 
told to Barbosa may have been a garbled report of similar 
occurrences. Ceremonial cannibalism of the same kind is said 
to have existed among the Nicobarese. 

I must wind up this very long survey of one of the most 
informing books among the many of the same kind produced 
of late years by a note showing the care with which it has 
been edited. In describing the kingdom of Cochin, Barbosa 
alludes to the Court politics there of his day, of which the 
Portuguese accounts that have come down to us are scarcely 
intelligible, were it not for Mr. Rama Varmaraja’s Contributions 
to the History of Cochin, Trichur, 1914. The quotations from 
this local publication in a long footnote (p. 94) set this matter 
straight, and provide a strong instance of the importance of 
placing the editing of such works as Barbosa’s in the hands of 
competent annotators possessing the requisite knowledge. 

R. C. Temple. 


Archeological Survey op India : Annual Report 
1919-20. 13x10, 63 pp., 25 plates. Calcutta: 

Superintendent Government Press, 1922. 
Archeological Survey op India: Catalogue op the 
Museum op Archeology at Sanohi, Bhopal State. 
llx8J, 73 pp., 21 plates. Calcutta: Superintendent 
Government Press, 1922. 

Travancore Archeological Series, Vol. Ill, Part I. 
11 X 8 J, 158 pp., 26 plates. Trivandrum : Superintendent 
Government Press, 1922. 
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Annual Eepokt of the Abohjeological Department of 
H.E.H. THE Nizam’s Dominions. 13^x10, 32 pp., 
12 plates. Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 1922. 
Hyderabad Abohjeological Series, No. 6 : Munirabad 
Inscription of the Thirteenth Year of 
Tribhuvanamala (Vikramaditya VI). 12J x 9f , 12 pp., 
- 1 plate. Nizam’s Government, 1922. 

Proceedings of Meetings of the Indian Historical 
Eecobds Commission, Vol. IV. 109 pp. Calcutta, 1922. 
Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental 
Conference, at Poona. 9^x6, 120 + clxxxi pp., 
6 plates. Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 1922. 

Ars Asiatioa. Vol. IV : Les Sculptures Chames au 
Muslims DE Tourane. By H. Pabmentier. 13| x lOJ, 
28 pp., 30 plates, 1 map. Paris and Brussels : Van 
Dest, 1922. 

Indian Drawings in the Wantage Bequest in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, With introduction and 
text by C. Stanley Clarke. 15x12, i pp., 24 plates. 
London, 1922. 

In spite of its smaller bulk, the annual report of the A.S.I. 
seems as full as ever. It is a record of steady progress, chiefly 
in conservation and repairs. We may here note the work done 
on the tombs of the 'Adil Shah dynasty at Bijapur and 
Mr. Longhurst’s various activities in the Southern Circle. 
At Taxila excavations have been continued at Sirkap and 
the Bhir mound, and have yielded a remarkable Gandhara 
statuette in the round not later than the first century a.d., 
with numerous fine specimens of the minor arts of the period. 
A remarkable Buddhist slab with a medallion, representing 
Candaka’s return without Buddha to Suddhodana’s court, 
found at Ghantasala, is illustrated and fully described. The 
considerable work done in the epigraphical department is 
fully summarized. The work done by the chemist now 
attached to the Archaeological department seems of great 
importance for the future of conservation of monuments. 
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The Catalogue of the Museum at SancTii is a valuable supple- 
ment to Sir John Marshall’s Guide to 8anchi, A large selection 
of the more important objects is illustrated^ while a feature of 
the text is the care with which all inscriptions, however 
fragmentary, have been transcribed. 

The latest publication of the Travancore Archceological 
Series contains thirty-three shoit inscriptions, containing 
much material for the student of economic history and 
philology in South India, in addition to a work of especial 
value to the student of Cola history, namely Mr. Subrahmanya 
Aiyar’s edition of the long Kanyakumari inscription of 
Virarajendra. 

Mr. G. Yazdani’s Report for 1919-20 shows that he is doing 
valuable work in the Nizam’s dominions, to which he has been 
lent by the Government of India. Appendices contain reports 
on the Ajanta frescoes by M. Foucher and Professor L. 
Ceconi. Mr. Krishna Sastri’s handsome edition of the 
Munirabad inscription of the Calukya Vikramaditya VI is 
also a credit to the Hyderabad series. 

The fourth volume of the Proceedings of the hidian Historical 
Records Commission contains a number of short papers, among 
which we may note the indefatigable Professor Jadunath 
■Sarkar’s account of Aurangzib’s siege of Satara and Mr. Beni 
Prasad’s exculpation of Jahangir from any complicity in the 
death of Sher Afghan. Mr. H. Sharp summarizes the 
architectural achievements of the Tughlaks, while Mr. Dodwell 
investigates the early history of cotton-weaving under the 
company. A long appendix gives Eev. H. Hosten’s calendar 
documents in Mylapore, Pondicherry, etc., relating to the 
history of the Jesuits in India. 

We have already noticed the summary of the papers read 
at the 1919 Oriental Congress at Poona. The Bhandarkar 
Institute has now issued those considered worthy of 
preservation in full. The Committee have on the whole erred 
on the side of generosity, but there are a number of papers 
which should not be overlooked by Western scholars. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1923. 43 
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Among these are S. C. Vidyabusana’s account of Nagarjuna, 
Professor P. D. G-une on Apabhramsa literature, Mr. L. F. 
Taylor on the dialects of Burmese, and Mr. P. K. G-ode on 
Kalidasa’s unarms Professor D, E. Bhandarkar’s 
ingenious article on the indigenous origin of the Indian 
alphabet is not convincing. Mr. H. Krishna Sastri on the 
Brahmi inscriptions of South India, Dr. E. 0. Majumdar on 
the Early History of the Gurjaras and Professor P, V. 
Kane’s Notes on the ancient history of the Konkan conclude 
the list of outstanding articles. The printing of the book 
leaves much to be desired. 

The fourth of the noble volumes of M. Goloubew’s series is 
devoted to Cham sculpture of the seventh to the tenth 
centuries, and forms a valuable contribution to the study of 
the influence of Hindu art in the Par East. While the 
architecture and sculpture of Champa is not comparable in 
quantity or quality to the similar remains in Java or 
Cambodia, M. Parmentier’s plates show that it produced 
many fine things such as the Skanda from a Mi-son temple 
(pis. xxiv-xxv), the pedestal at Tra-kieu (pis. xviii-xix), or 
the elephant illustrated on pL ix. M. Parmentier’s intro- 
duction sketches the artistic history of the Chams ^^une 
longue decadence ”, and his notes accompanying the plates 
are admirable. 

All students of Indian art will welcome the handsome repro- 
ductions of the collection of Moghul paintings and specimens 
of calligraphy bequeathed in 1920 to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by Lady Wantage. Among the artists represented 
are Balchand, Bishandas, Sahifa Btou, Manohar, and Mansur, 
the animal paintings by the last two being particularly fine. 
The specimens of penmanship include the work of Muhammad 
Husain of Kashmir and 'Abd al-Ea^id. The identification 
of the scene in No. 6 (should not the verses given under 7 go 
with 6 ?) is a nice puzzle for the authorities on the life of 
Jahangir. Mr. Stanley Clarke’s introduction and descriptive 
notes are just what is required. The printers have not 
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distributed tbe long vowel marks — ^unnecessary in a work 
like this — as accurately as they might have done. Under 
No. 8 we might note that Kutb al-din Khan Koka was 
murdered. 


The Pre-Muhammedan Coinaoe of North-Western India. 
By E. B, Whitehead. 56 pp., 14 plates. New York, 
1922. 

Catalogue of Coins of the Guptas, Maukharis, etc., in 
THE Provincial Museum, Lucknow. By C. J. Brown. 
45 pp. Allahabad, 1920. 

The Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent 
Sultans of Bengal. By Nalini Kanta Bhattasali. 
184 pp., 10 plates. Cambridge, 1922. 

The Coins of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. By J. R. 
Henderson, 9|x 6, 129 pp., 9 plates, 1 map. Madras: 
Government Press, 1921. 

The Coins of India. By C. J. Brown. Heritage of India 
Series. 120 pp., 12 plates. London, 1922. 

Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics. By D. R., 
Bhandarkar. Carmichael Lectures. 229 pp. Calcutta,. 
1921. 

These six books, covering very different areas, form 
gratifying evidence of the increasing interest taken in Indian 
coins. Mr. E. B. Whitehead has written a useful little essay 
on the pre-Muhammadan coinages of North-West India, in 
which he outlines the various currencies of the Punjab from 
the Greek conquest to the tenth century. The book is intended 
for the reader who is not a specialist, and will give him an 
excellent idea of the great part coins have played in the recon- 
struction of early Indian history. The plates are admirable, 
and the specimens illustrated selected from a wide field with 
great care. 

Mr. C. J. Brownes Catalogue of Gupta coins in Lucknow is 
welcome as making known a very fine collection. It is 
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uirforironate that it could not have been done on the same scale 
as Ms handsome catalogue of the Moghul collection in 
Lucknow ; on the other hand, we hope the issue of cheaply 
printed lists like this will be imitated by other Museums, 
pending the publication of more elaborate catalogues. 

Mr. Nahni Kanta Bhattasali’s exhaustive study of the coins 
and chronology of the fourteenth century Sultans of Bengal 
is the sort of detailed work which it is now quite prohibitive 
to publish in tMs country. We are glad that his 
perseverance has overcome all difficulties of production and 
given us a book of considerable value, if limited in its appeal. 
Hjs careful corrections of many previous misreadings will 
find general acceptance, and the chronological results derived 
from Ms patient work are quite important. 

Although the coins of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan have had 
a disproportionate amount of attention from students, there 
was still room for a definitive work on them. Dr. Henderson’s 
book will now take its place as the authority on the subject. 
He describes some 500 coins, a much larger collection than 
any yet published, and not likely to be surpassed. The 
introductory sections are models of their kind. The account 
of Tipu’s complicated system of dating is particularly lucid, 
while the explanation of his coin-nomenclature is valuable. 
The historical notes on the mints will be appreciated in Videv 
circles than that of numismatists. We are glad to see that 
Dr. Henderson has a good word to say for that much abused 
person Tipu Sultan. 

Mr. C. J. Brown’s essay on the Coins of India ” is a most 
admirable piece of work. It describes in Mstorical and 
evolutionary order all the series of coins that have been issued 
in India. In spite of the fact that the little book contains 
100 pages or so, it is no mere list of facts but a charming 
essay, a numismatic commentary on the political and economic 
Mstory of India. The book is beautifully produced, has twelve 
fine plates, and costs the incredibly small sum of half a crown. 
It is a book wMch everyone interested in India should have, 
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and we liope the demand for it will be as great as the author’s 
care and scholarship merit. Mr. Brown’s text is beyond 
criticism. The only mistake in it (p. 85) is due to the British 
Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Muhammadan States, 
where No. 264, attributed to Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur, is 
really a coin of Mahmud Shah Khalji of Malwa of Shadiabad 
mint (cf. I.M.C. ii, No. 23 fE.). We must finally thank 
Mr. Brown for giving us a book on numismatics which is 
written with much literary grace. 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar’s Lectures on Ancient Indian 
Numismatics is a stimulating book dealing with many little- 
known aspects of early Indian economic history. It must, 
however, be read with great caution, for many of his 
suggestions are untenable and others will require modification. 
In particular he does not make out his case for the very great 
antiquity of Indian coins : in arguing, for example, that 
Rudra’s niskam visvaru'pam (R.V. ii, 33) means a necklace of 
gold coins of diSerent types he begs the whole question. 
Professor Bhandarkar does not always distinguish between 
coin in the strict sense and currency. The great value of 
the book is in the collection of many early references to 
commercial transactions, etc., which the student of Indian 
numismatic history will find very useful. While we do not 
agree with many of his conclusions, we must congratulate the 
author on producing a most refreshing and important con- 
tribution to learning which no numismatist can afford to 
neglect. 


J. Allan. 




THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


rjIHE preparations for tiie Centenary were entrusted to 
a Committee, wliicli reported to the Council at its 
monthly meetings. In fixing the date, July 17-20, a primary 
consideration was the convenience of delegations from abroad. 
The scope of the invitations was limited to societies interested 
in Oriental researches, together with a few institutions of 
exceptional character, such, as the British Academy, the 
Acad6mie Roy ale de Belgique, the KoninHijk Instituut van 
Nederland, the American Academy, the School of Oriental 
Studies, the Ecole Erangaise d’Extr^me-Orient, the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, the Scuola Orientale della 
Regia XJniversita di Roma. 

A very important preliminary was the preparation of the 
Centenary Volume, which had been initiated two years in 
advance. Its character as a record of the Society’s activities, 
publications, and possessions having been apparent upon its 
issue in April, it remains to express the Society’s indebtedness 
to the Committee for its careful elaboration of the plan and 
to Mr. Pargiter, Vice-President, who was its main compiler 
and editor. As a work of reference it will be, it is hoped, 
of permanent utility. 

To meet the contemplated expenses a fund, started by 
a handsome contribution of £100 from the President, was 
raised by subscription among the members ; including a sum 
of £4-0 left from the Joint Session of 1919, it ultimately reached 
the respectable amount of £282, of which, after the outlay 
upon hospitality and services, sufficient remains for an extra 
issue of the Journal, which is to contain a selection of papers 
read at the gathering. 

The arrangements for sectional meetings to be devoted to 
the reading of papers and discussion of Oriental topics were 
entrusted to chairmen nominated with authority to invite 
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contributions. The sections and tbe cbairmen wbo under- 
took the duty, and by wbom a joint circular was drawn up, 
were the following : — 

I. The Far East : China, Japan, Indo-China, Siam, and 
Malaya. Chairman : Mr. L. C. Hopkins. 

11. The Ancient East : Sumer and Accad, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Syria, and Egypt ; Languages written - 
in Cuneiform Script, Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
Syriac. Chairman ; Professor S. Langdon. 

III. India (with Persia, Ceylon, and Burma). Chairman ; 
Professor A. A. Macdonell. 

■ IV. Islam. Chairman : Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 

A detailed programme, embracing both the sectional 
meetings and the general receptions and gatherings, was 
among the documents prepared for distribution. For all the 
sections accommodation was provided upon the Society's 
own premises. 

For the opening ceremony of 17th July, the formal com- 
memorative gathering, the Eoyal Society had kindly lent its 
rooms in Burlington House. The very distinguished assembly 
included, in addition to the Council and members of the 
Society, the Japanese Ambassador and the Afghan Minister, 
representing their respective countries, the Finnish Minister, 
representing the Societe Fimio-Ougrienne, and delegates from 
about forty learned bodies which will be named below. 

After extending a cordial welcome to the visitors the 
President devoted the remainder of his address to a sketch 
of the Society's history, calling special attention to the 
important contributions to learning made by servants of 
government in the East, and paying an eloquent tribute to 
some outstanding figures, such as Sir William Jones, the joint 
founders, Colebrooke and Sir George Staunton, and Wilson, 
Prinsep, Kawlinson. He also laid stress upon the value of 
co-operation among scholars and among societies. 

Then followed the presentation of addresses, read or spoken, 
by delegates in order as follows : — 
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1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal (Sir Thomas Holland). 

2. The Society Asiatique de Paris (M. Emile Senart). 

3'. The American Oriental Society (Professor Breasted and 
Professor Williams Jackson). 

4. The Government of Japan (H.E. the Japanese 
Ambassador). 

6. The British Academy (Professor A. A. Macdonell). 

6. The Petrograd Academy and the Russian Archaeological 

Society (Dr. Serge d’ Oldenburg). 

7. The School of Oriental Studies (Sir J. P. Hewett). 

8. The Academie Royale de Belgique (Professor de la Vall6e 

Poussin). 

9. The Royal Geographical Society (Sir Francis Young- 

husband). 

10. The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

(Mr. R. E. Enthoven). 

11. Professor Sten Konow on behalf of the Asiatic Societies 

of Denmark, Holland, and Norway. 

12. The Royal Anthropological Institute (Professor C. G. 

Seligman). 

13. The Swenska Orientsallsbap (Professor J. Charpentier). 

14. The Madras Literary Society (Sir John Wallis). 

15. The Societe Finno-Ougrienne (H.E. the Finnish 

Minister). 

16. The British and Foreign Bible Society (the Rev. J. H. 

Boughton). 

17. The North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

(Mr. Arthur Stanley). 

18. The Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland (Professor A. J. 

Wensinck). 

19. The Orientalsk Samfund of Denmark (Professor A. 

Christensen). 

20. The Norsk Orientalsk Selskab (Professor S. Konow). 

21. The Folk-Lore Society (Mr. Henry Balfour). 

22. The Soci6te Beige d’Etudes Orientales (M. Jean 

Cap art). 
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23 . The Ceylon Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society (Mr. J. P. 

Lewis). 

24. The British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 

25. The Central Asian Society (Sir Maurice de Bunsen). 

26. The Malayan Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 

(Mr. T. H. Burkill). 

27. The Persia Society (Sir Percy Sykes). 

28. The Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Society (Sir B. Gait). 

29. The Manchester Oriental Society. 

30. The Burma Eesearch Society (Mr. A. Eoger). 

31. The China Society (Sir John Jordan). 

32. The Punjab Historical Society (Sir John Maynard). 

33. The India Society (Sir Hercules Eead). 

34. The Society for ‘Old Testament Study (the Eev, Canon 

G. H. Box). 

35. The Egypt Exploration Society (Lieut. -Com. V. L. 

Trumper). 

36. The Palestine Exploration Bund. 

37. The British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem (Lieut.- 

Com. V. L. Trumper). 

. A letter was received from Professor hTallino, of the Scuola 
Orientale della Eegia Universita di Eoma^ and cablegrams 
from M. Finot, Director of the Ecole Prangaise d’Extreme- 
Orient, in Hanoi, and from Professor C. E. Lanman, 
ex-President of the American Oriental Society, and Editor of 
the Harvard Oriental Series. 

The long succession of eminent representatives of famous 
institutions of learning was full of interest to the audience, 
which was by no means exhausted at the time of the interval 
for conversation preceding the great event of the day, the 
arrival of His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Prime Minister. The address pronounced by 
His Eoyal Highness and the Prime Minister's brief speech of 
acknowledgment and of good wishes for the Celebrations have 
naturally been reported verbatim in the Press. The honour 
of their presence was keenly appreciated, and some leading 
scholars of France, America, and Belgium, together with the 
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Hon. Secretary, liad tte further privilege of presentation to 
the Prince. 

The meeting was followed by a lunch at Claridge’s, to which 
the Government had invited the delegates, the Officers and 
Council of the Society, the chairmen of Sections, and a few 
others. On behalf of the Government the Secretary of State 
for India, Viscount Peel, had kindly consented to preside. 
After the toasts of '' The King and The Sovereigns of 
the Kingdoms and the Presidents of the Eepublics repre- 
sented he proceeded in a lively speech to celebrate Our 
Guests referring to the wide scope of the Society as declared 
in its charter, and claiming that the Government which he 
represented had an unfeigned and indeed a special interest 
in learned studies. After a witty and inspiring reply from 
Professor Breasted, of the American Oriental Society, the 
President closed the proceedings with a brief expression of 
thanks to Viscount Peel and the Government. 

The afternoon of a very full day was spent at the Society’s 
house, where the chairmen of Sections conferred with, and 
in some cases addressed, those proposing to take part in them. 
Tea was provided by the Society. In the evening a party 
was entertained by Lord Chalmers at dinner. 

The mornings of July 18-20 were devoted to sectional 
meetings, after which groups of the members lunched with 
their chairmen. The 19th, however, was marked by special 
events. On that morning the President and the Hon. 
Secretary and Hon. Treasurer of the Society, together with 
M. Senart, representing the Societe Asiatique, Professor 
Breasted and Professor Williams Jackson, representing the 
American Oriental Society, and Professor Konow, representing 
the Orientalsk Selskab of Norway, had the high honour of 
presentation to His Majesty the King-Emperor at Buckingham 
Palace. A party proceeded to Oxford, where they ^vere 
welcomed at some of the colleges, and the degree of D.Litt. 
was conferred upon Lord Chalmers, Sir Charles Eliot, and 
Professor de la Vallee Poussin, of Brussels. 
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On the afternoon of IStli July a visit was paid to the 
School of Oriental Studies, where the Director exhibited the 
large library and drew attention to the very fine collection 
of Chinese books. The company then proceeded to the 
Mansion House to be received by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, who kindly provided tea. On the 19th, also, the 
afternoon and evening were full of interest. Under the 
conduct of Mr. L. C. Hopkins the splendid mansion and 
remarkable Chinese collections of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, in 
Chelsea, were visited, and later there was a reception on the 
part of the British and Foreign Bible Society, where tea was 
provided, and Canon Box displayed the unique collection of 
Bibles in numberless tongues. In the evening the India. 
Society had arranged a conversazione at 21 Cromwell Eoad, 
to meet M. Emile Senart, who gracefully replied to an address, 
of welcome by its President, Sir Hercules Bead. 

At the concluding banquet on the 20th, which took place 
in the Hotel Cecil, the very distinguished company of members- 
and visitors numbered about 200. In toasting The King 
and '' The Eoyal Family Lord Chalmers dwelt, for the 
benefit of foreign guests, upon the strength of loyal feeling in 
Great Britain, and referred to the service rendered to the 
Empire by the Prince of Wales’ recent visit to Asia. The 
toast of Our Guests ” was proposed by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr, F. W. Thomas, who paid a tribute to the Societies which 
had honoured the occasion by their memorials and delegations, 
and spoke of the range and character of Oriental research and 
the increasing participation of Asiatic scholars. The rephes- 
of M. Emile Senart, Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, and 
Professor Sten Konow, congratulated the Society upon the 
brilliant success of the fetes and conveyed the cordial feeling 
of fraternity and admiration entertained by the Societies 
which they represented. M. Senart paid a tribute to his old 
friend Lord Eeay, the late President of the E.A.S. In 
proposing The Eoyal Asiatic Society H.E. the Japanese 
Ambassador spoke of the vast area of space and time covered 
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by its researches, and Sir Thomas Holland presented the 
felicitations of the parent Society, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the senior among its congeners. Professor B. Gr. 
Browne, in his reply, said that he might rely upon his hearers 
to realise more fully than he could briefly express the cordiality 
of the Society’s friendship, and in regard to the Oriental 
civilizations affirmed his belief that Europe had something to 
learn from, as well as communicate to, them. He ended by 
proposing the health of the Chairman, who replied with a 
humorous regret that he would not take part in the next 
Centenary. 

During the Celebrations opportunity was found for two 
meetings of the Entente delegates, who discussed the business 
of the Buddhist Dictionary, a re-edition of Dr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio’s catalogue, and an edition of the Tibetan Dag-Yig. 
Advantage was taken of the presence of Professor Sakaki 
of Kyoto to arrange for reference to Dr. Nanjio. 

Eor the marked success of the Celebrations the warm 
thanks of the Society are due to the President, whose stimulus 
and guidance were active fit every point, to the Council for 
its zealous co-operation, to the chairmen of Sections, who were 
responsible in their special spheres, and to Miss Sykes, the 
Secretary, and her assistants, who were fully equal to their 
onerous tasks. For the banquet the arrangements in detail 
were entrusted to a committee consisting of the Hon. 
Treasurer, Sir Denison Boss, and Mr. Perceval Yetts, whose 
services deserve a grateful record. 

The Far Eastern Section (A) 

China, Japan, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Central Asia 

Tuesday, VI th July . — The section met at 3.30 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. C. Hopkins, who, after a short address 
of welcome to the delegates and members, proceeded to read 
a letter from Professor Gr. Vacca, of the University of Rome, 
at the request of the Scuola Orientale della R. Universita di 
Roma, giving cover to a short paper on A Latin Bible of 
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the TMrteentli Century, found in China, and preserved in the 
Lauxentian Library at Florence Professor Vacca had 
himself seen this Bible on 13th June, 1923. It is included in 
Biscioni's Catalogue (Pluteus III, Capsula I). A paper on 

An Early Malay Inscription from Trengganu ” was next read 
by Mr. H. S. Paterson, which was followed by a discussion, 
initiated by Mr. Otto Blagden, on the question whether the 
Mohammedan faith had entered the Malay Peninsula from the 
East or the West, 

Wednesday, ISthJuly, — ^M. Paul Pelliot gave an address On 
the rehabihty of the T’ang and Sung Catalogues of ancient 
paintings dealing with certain legends which had crept 
into popular Chinese histories, which he stripped to the bare 
bones of contemporary records. Professor W. E. Soothill 
followed with a paper giving an account and a translation 
from the Chinese of The Lotus Scripture At noon 
Dr. Sten Konow read a paper on “ A Eoyal Era in Ancient 
Khotan A discussion followed, Professor Eapson disputing 
some of the conclusions from the Prakrit side ; from the 
Chinese side M. Pelliot accepted some names and rejected 
others which were declared to correspond to names in the 
Chinese annals. 

After lunching together at Liverpool Street, the section 
proceeded to the School of Oriental Studies, where they 
inspected the books in the Chinese library and other 
interesting objects. 

Thursday, IWi July. — ^Mr. L. C. Hopkins read a paper on 
“ A newly discovered Early Chou inscribed bronze ’’ from the 
collection of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, by whose courtesy the 
original bronze was exhibited, together with photos of the 
bowl, of the inscription, and an English rendering and a tran- 
scription in modern Chinese of the latter. The joint paper 
by Mr. Hopkins and Mr. E. L. Hobson described the vessel 
and the inscription, and argued in favour of their genuineness, 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. E. L. Hobson, M. Pelliot, 
and Mr. Perceval Yetts debated whether the external design 
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was composed of four conventionalized elephants or two 
conventionalized ogres, while Professor Alexeieff discussed the 
rendering of the inscription. Dr. Lionel Giles then read a 
paper describing a re-discovered poem, The Lament of the 
Lady Chhn,’’ found among the Tun-Huang documents in the 
British Museum, and describing vividly the sack of the city 
and giving a metrical translation. This was followed by a 
joint session of the Far Eastern and Indian sections to hear 
an account of Manichseism by M. Pelliot from Chinese records 
partly just discovered in the British Museum. Professor 
Rapson and Mr. G. R. S. Mead took part in the discussion 
which followed. On the invitation of Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, 
the section at 3 p.m. visited and inspected his collections of 
Chou bronzes and T'ang and Sung pottery^ etc., being after- 
wards entertained at tea. This visit was much appreciated. 

Friday, 2Qth July , — Professor Cornelius P. Bradley read a 
paper on '' Some Aspects of Siamese Speech and Writing 
with especial reference to the tones which are common, to 
Siamese and to Chinese ; the discussion took the form of 
requests for further information from a much interested 
audience. At noon H.E. Qhaohsi Chu, Charg6 d’ Affaires of 
China, read a paper on Family Life and the Social Fabric in 
China At 4.15 p.m., by the kindness of Mr. Cecil Hallett, 
a personally conducted visit to the collections of the British 
Museum was made. 

The Semitic, Sumerian, Hittite, and Egyptian 
Section (B) 

Tuesday, Ylth July . — ^At 3.30 p.m. Professor Langdon 
took the chair and welcomed the delegates and members. 
Professor Breasted read a paper on “ An Egyptian Medical 
Papyrus which he claimed as the earliest known document 
of inductive science. Professor Langdon opened a discussion 
on the extent of Egyptian medical knowledge. Dr. Blackman 
spoke of a possible Semitic (Hyksos) influence thereon, and of 
the debt of Greek medicine to Egypt. 
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At 5.0 Dr. Hall gave a lantern lecture on the British 
Museum Excavations at Ur, eh^Obeid, and Bahrein, illustrating 
his discoveries in 1918-19, and the work of Mr. Woolley’s 
party in 1922-3. Afterwards Professor Langdon announced 
the discovery of a temple library at Kis by the Oxford 
expedition. 

Wednesday, l&th July . — 10 a.m. M. Thureau-Dangin 
proposed a method of transcribing cuneiform. The customary 
accents would give place to numbers. We now know, for 
example, eighteen signs with value ge (according to a Rassam 
tablet which groups homophonic signs). It is impossible to 
devise so many accents. Professor Langdon suggested that 
such figures would be confused with those indicating footnotes. 
Mr. Driver and Mr. Gadd suggested ways of avoiding the 
confusion. Professor Waterman spoke of the desirability of 
international agreement. Professor Hagopian spoke of the 
phonetic aspect of the question. 

Mr. Driver read a paper on “ A new contract for the sale of 
a priesthood in the reign of ^amas-sum-ukin The contract 
(from Wannat-as-Sa'dun) threw light on details of the cult. 

Professor Langdon read a paper, sent by Professor 
Luckenbill, on Earliest Indo-Europeans A connexion 
was traced between the Indo-European movement into Asia 
Minor and the subsequent southerly Hittite and Hyksos 
movements. A short discussion was opened by Dr. Daiches. 
Professor Hagopian spoke of the interest of this subject from 
the Armenian point of view. 

Thursday, l^th July.— 10 a.m. Dr. Daiches read a paper 
entitled The Song of Deborah ; a Hew Interpretation 
Verses 1-11 became intelligible, if understood not of the 
war against the Canaanites, but of Deborah’s work as Judge. 
Dr. Gaster, Dr. Pinches, and Professor Kirchow congratulated 
Dr. Daiches on his solution. 

Mr. Priedlander read a paper, Pacts and Theories relating 
to Hebrew Music,” treating firstly of the melody of the Song 
of Moses (which resembled that of the Song of the water- 
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carriers of Mecca, published by Burckhardt), and secondly of 
a derivation of early Christian chant from the synagogue. 
The discussion was mainly concerned with the musical 
notation of a newly discovered MS. of the Song of Songs. 

Friday, July . — 10 a.m. Dr. Blackman read a paper 

on The Egyptian and Babylonian Ceremonies of the 
' Opening of the Mouth ' showing the similarity of these 
rituals for the consecration of statues. If there was a genetic 
connexion, they probably had a common source, perhaps 
(to apply a theory of Professor Eostovtseff) North Syrian. 
Professor Langdon, Professor Breasted, and Dr. Daiches spoke 
in support of a connexion. Commander Trumper observed 
that ritual temple-sweeping (alluded to in the paper) still took 
place at Mecca. 

Dr. Pinches read a paper entitled “ Early Babylonian Songs 
in praise of Pap-due-garra The text partially resembled 
the Epic of Ninib. Discussion followed (by Dr. Daiches, 
Dr. Gaster, and Professor Langdon) on the Babylonian terms 
for song ”, and the Hebrew parallels. 

Professor Breasted gave an account of the work of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago ”, explaining the method, scope, 
and present achievements of two undertakings : the compila- 
tion of a complete Assyrian Dictionary, and the collation of 
the '' coffin-texts ” of the Book of the Dead. 

Professor Clay read a paper on Migrations and Eehgious 
Influences ”. Foreign conquest had small influence on the 
religion of the conquered. Eeligion followed migration. The 
direction of migration was from Amurru to Babylonia (and 
Egypt), not conversely. Consequently, Babylonian religion 
was influenced by Amorite, not conversely. 

Finally, Professor Langdon announced the discovery, among 
the tablets acquired by Mr. Weld-Blundell for the Ashmolean, 
of a cylinder from Larsa giving the king list, almost complete, 
from the creation to the dynasty of Isin. Special points 
were indicated. The communication excited great interest, 
and many questions were asked. 

JKAS. OCTOBER 1923. 
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The Indian Section (C) 

The first raeeting, held on Tuesday, 17th July, was opened 
by the Chairman, Professor A. A. Macdonell, with a brief 
address of welcome to the members of the section. The paper 
announced by Sir George Grierson on “ The pronunciation of 
the Sanskrit Visarga with gramophone illustrations could 
not be read owing to Sir George’s illness. 

On Wednesday, 18th July, Dr. P. W. Thomas read a paper 
entitled “ Pour Sanskrit Plays ”, dealing with four comio 
dramas, which have recently been printed for the first time 
in Madras. The paper, which treated the literary and 
philological aspect of these plays at considerable length, was 
much appreciated by a large audience. An interesting 
discussion, in which M. Sylvain L6vi and Dr. Sten Konow took 
part, followed the reading of the paper. The attendance 
list showed that at least thirty members of the section were 
present on this day. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson delivered a short lecture, 
with illustrations, entitled “ Studies in Manichseism In the 
discussion that followed Mr. Mead and others participated. 

Mr. B. P. Dewhurst read a paper dealing with '' Words in 
the Avesta beginning with the letter P ”. A short discussion 
followed in which Professor Williams Jackson and Dr. Thomas 
took part. 

At noon Dr. Sten Konow read a paper before the combined 
sections A and 0 on A Royal Era in Ancient Khotan 
Professor Rapson and M. Paul Pelliot joined in the searching 
discussion that followed. 

Thursday, mh July.— la the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor Macdonell, Dr. Jarl Charpentier presided. Mr. K. C, 
Chatfcerjee read a paper on the custom of Wergild in ancient 
India. In the ensuing short discussion Mr. Mead and 
Mr, Sakaki took part. 

Mr. P. J. Thoma delivered an extempore summary of a very 
lengthy paper which he had written on the subject of '' Early 
Indian Christianity ”, and which dealt chiefly with the bearing 
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of the traditions, still existing among Christians and non- 
Christians in the south of India, on the question of the 
Apostolic foundation of the early Christian Church in Sopithern 
India. A lengthy and animated discussion followed, i^ the 
course of which the Chairman, Mr, Enthoven, Sir John Wallis, 
and several other speakers participated. 

Friday, 2Qth July, — ^Mr. Justin E. Abbott read a paper on 

The historic value of an early account of Shivaji contained 
in a Portuguese work written in 1695 which was chiefly 
devoted to refuting the view expressed by a recent historian 
of Shivaji to the eflect that this Portuguese work is of little 
or no historical value. Mr. Richards and Mr. Thoma took 
part in the short discussion that followed. 

A paper on “ The Orientation of the dead in India 
written by Dr. William Crooke, was read on his behalf by the 
Secretary of the section, Mr. Dewhurst. This paper, which 
contained a wealth of facts relating to the anthropology of 
all parts of India, gave rise to an interesting discussion indhe 
course of which the Chairman, Mr. Edwardes, Mr, Enthoven, 
and others spoke. 

The proceedings of the section closed with a very interesting 
lecture, accompanied by lantern slides, dehvered by Mr. E. H. 
Walsh, on the subject of Indian punch-marked coins. The 
numerous marks on the obverse and reverse sides of these 
very ancient coins were analyzed and discussed with great skill 
and acumen by the lecturer. At the end of the lecture two 
appreciative speeches were made by Professors Rapson and 
de la Vall6e Poussin, criticizing the conclusions arrived at by 
the lecturer. 


The Islamic Section (D) 

The delegates assembled on Tuesday afternoon, 17th July, 
when speeches of welcome were made by the Chairman 
(Professor Margoliouth) and Professor Browne. The meetings 
of the section were well attended. Amongst the distinguished 
foreign Orientalists who read papers or took part in discussion 
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were Professors Jean. Denis, Massignon, and Minorsky 
(Prance), Professor Ckristensen (Denmark), and Professor 
Wensinck (Holland). As most of the papers will probably be 
published later, it is unnecessary to give full details concerning 
them here, and what follows is only a bare record of the work 
done in the section. On Wednesday morning Dr. Nicholson 
gave an account of Filii mdfihi, a compilation of sayings and 
discourses attributed to JaUluddin Riimi, on which some 
interesting remarks were made by Professor Massignon- 
Mr. A. H. Harley described a manual of Siifism by Zaynuddin 
ahAnsd,ri entitled al-Futuhdt al4lahiyya (Brockelmann, vol. ii, 
p. 100, No. 15). Professor Browne read a short paper on a 
newly discovered Persian translation of the well-known 
Arabic History al-Fahhn, and pointed out that the translation 
of the last third of the book considerably amphfies the original. 
Professor V. Minorsky, who was accidentally prevented from 
reading the communication announced under his name, 
contributed a paper on The Turkish dialects in Persian, with 
particular reference to the Khalaji dialect ’’ ; and Capt. Creswell 
concluded the morning’s work with an admirable lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on his archaeological researches 
in the citadel of Cairo. On Thursday, as Mr. E. J. Holmyard 
was unable to read his promised paper on '' The Beginnings of 
Arabic Chemistry ”, the whole time of the session was available 
for Mr. Krenkow’s communications on '' The Beginnings of 
Arabic Lexicography ” and The study of early Arabic poetry 
in the present day”. This led to an interesting discussion, 
in the course of which the hope was expressed that Professor 
Bevan would undertake an edition of the Diwdn of Jarir. On 
Friday the proceedings began with Professor Guillaume’s 
paper, entitled Some Debates between Christian and Muslim 
Doctors ”, on a polemical work {mujddala) ascribed to Abii 
Qurra, the Christian Bishop of Harran, which Professor 
Guillaume, who hopes to edit it before long, thinks is certainly 
genuine, though in the ensuing discussion Dr. Gaster was 
inclined to take a less favourable view. A suggestive and 
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closely reasoned paper by Mr. F. W. Buckler offered a new 
interpretation of Akbar’s Infallibility Decree of 1679, and 
tbe programme was completed by Mr. R. P. Dewburst, wbo 
set forth some of tbe results of bis studies in Arabic and Persian 
prosody, giving special attention to tbe poems of Mutanabbi, 
Sa'di, and Hafiz. It will not be out of place to add that tbe 
tbougbtful hospitality of tbe Chairman provided members 
of the section with opportunities of social intercourse which 
were much appreciated by those wbo took advantage of them. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Sir Henry Howorth 

By the deatli of Sir Henry Howorth the Society loses a 
vice-president and one of its most distinguished members. 
He was a man of extraordinary capacity, of wide learning, and 
varied attainments, and his labours in the field of history 
and ethnography brought him the well-deserved honours of 
a knighthood in 1892 and the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
in the following year. 

He was born in Lisbon in 1842. Educated at Rossall 
School, he afterwards studied law, and in 1886 (and again in 
1892 and 1895) was elected M.P. for South Salford. In 1899 
he was made a Trustee of the British Museum. 

His extraordinary versatility is shown in his numerous 
writings. His three best-known books are The History of the 
Mongols (1876), The Mammoth and the Flood (1887), and The 
Glacial Nightmare (1893), but his contributions to science 
began as far back as 1868, and for many years he wrote long 
letters to The Times on political questions. Through his 
active interest in archaeology (especially Oriental), 
numismatics, and geology, he was a member of many scientific 
societies, and at one time was president of the Archaeological 
Institute and the Viking Society. There is a very full and 
appreciative memoir of him in The Times of 17th July, of 
more than a column in length. 

Those who knew him personally will always remember his 
geniality, his hospitality, his fund of vitality, and his power 
as a raconteur. One of the most striking points in his character 
was his capacity for appreciation of others and his unstinted 
expression of it. He was dowered both with a lively sense of 
humour and a keen sympathy, and the rare charm of these 
two qualities brought him a large circle of friends who loved 
him for them. 


R. 0. T. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(August-October, 1923) 

Tlie executors of the late Sir Henry Howorth have kindly 
presented thirty-six works from his library to the Society ; 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar five of his works on being made an 
Honorary Member ; and Dr. Sten Konow Volume I of Acta 
Orienialia. 

The Librarian would be grateful if members could ‘either 
present or sell the following, which are needed for the Library : 

Ceylon Br. E.A.S. Journal. Vol. vii, No. 23. 

N. China Br E.A.S. Journal. Vol. v, 1868. 

China Eeview. VoL i, pts. 2, 3. Vol. iv, pt. 4. Vol. xxiii, 
pts. 1, 2, 6. Vol. xxiv, pt. 1. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Vols. ii, iii, xvii, xix, and new ser. 
vol. iii. 

Hakluyt Society, Eundall’s Collection of early documents on 
Japan. 1850. 

Temple, Legends of the Punjab. Vol. iii. 

Bulletin de TEcole Pr. d'Extr^me Orient. Vol. xvii, pt. 2. 
Vienna Oriental Journal. Vols. i, ii. Vol. xxix, pts. 3, 4. 
Ostasiatische Zeits. Vol. i, pts. 3, 4. Vol. ii, pt. 4. 

Zeits. fiir Assyriologie. Band 22, pts. 3, 4. 

Zeits. der Dent. Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. Vol. viii. 


The following sixteen members have been elected during the 
quarter : — 


Sir P. A. Aglen. 

Mr, G. H. Bushnell. 

Babu S. Dass. 

Babu D. C. Dutta, M.A. 
Shams-ul-’Ulama Dr. M. H. 

Hosain, Ph.D. 

Mr. C. T. Keller. 

Mr. W. U. Khan. 

Mr. G. Kitching. 


Mr. J. H. M. Moorhead. 

Mr. T. S. N. Eay, M.Sc. 

Col, H. W. E, Senior. 

Mr. B. M. Sharma, B.Sc., M.A. 
Mr. P. B. D. Sbarman, B.A. 
Khan Bahadur A. M. A. Sufi. 
Eev. E. J. Thompson, B.A. 

Mr. L. H, Wah. 
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Dr. J. 0. Ferguson, the Rev. J. 0. MacDonald, and Mr. J. P. 
Mead have resigned, and the following members have died 
during the quarter: Dr. Witton Davies, Mr. Fanshawe, 
Sir Henry Ho worth, and Colonel Rivett-Carnac. 


Lectures 

Mr. H. R, Hall, of the British Museum, gave an interesting 
lecture before the Royal Asiatic Society on 9th October. 

He said that part of the ground of his paper had already 
been covered by him in the lecture which he delivered on 
his excavations of 1919 at Ur and Tell el-Obeid for the 
British Museum during the Centenary Celebrations of the 
Society in July. On this present occasion he wished also 
first to describe more particularly the early antiquities from 
el-Obeid and Shahrein in relation to similar remains, especially 
pottery, from Samarra, Susa, Anau in Turkestan, Muhammad- 
abad near Tuz in H.E. Persia, and .other parts of the ''Near 
East including possibly Thessaly ; and, secondly, to draw 
attention to some points of resemblance between the early 
Sumerian culture of Ur and el-Obeid and that of Old Kingdom 
Egypt, several of which had already been pointed out by him 
in an article in the Journal of Egyptian Archceology last year, 
but had not yet been put before the Royal Asiatic Society. 
3Ir. Hall showed slides of the prehistoric pottery he described 
and of the copper lions and other works of Sumerian art 
from el-Obeid in the British Museum, discovered by him in 
1919, illustrating the comparisons drawn by him. 

Mr. W. Foster speaks on The Pictures of the Society 
on 13th November, and on 11th December Lieut.-Col. 
Shakespear lectures on ‘‘ Manipur, Past and Present 


A small unset diamond was found early in September in 
the Lecture Room. If it belongs to any member, application 
should be made to the Secretary. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Books 

Abu l-Mabasin ibn Tagbri Birdf s Annals, edited by W. Popper. 
Yol. vi, pt. ii, ISTo. 2. (University of California Publications.) 
Berkeley, 1923. F^om Puhlislers. 

Abkam-i-Alarngiri, Persian text with translation, notes, and 
^ a Life of Aurangzib, by Jadunatb Sarkar. Calcutta, 1912. 

From Author, 

Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1660-77, by 
Sbafaat Ahmad Khan. London, Bombay. From Publishers, 
Archaeological Department, Jammu and Kashmir State.^ Annual 
Report, Sambat year, 1977. From Superintendent, 

Series, Mysore. Epigraphia Carnatica, voL ii. Inscriptions 

at Sravana Belgola, revised edition, by Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasimhachar. Bangalore, 1923. 

From Government of Indict, 

Travancore, vol. iii, pt. ii. By K. Y. Subrahmanya 

Aiyar. Trivandrum, 1923. From Superintendent, 

L’Art Greco'bouddhique du Gandhara, par A. Eoucher. T. 2, 
fasc. 2. Paris, 1922. From Publishers, 

Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Pine Arts, 
Boston, by A. K. Coomaraswamy. Boston, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Chaitanya’s Life and Teachings, by Jadunath Sarkar. 2nd edition. 

Calcutta, 1922. From Author, 

The Children of the Sun, by W. J. Perry. London, 1923. 

From Publishers, 

Chu Hsi and his Masters, an Introduction to Chu Hsi and the 
Sung School of Chinese Philosophy, by J. P. Bruce. London, 
1923, From Publishers, 

Complement a ITnventaire descriptif des Monuments du Cana- 
bodge pour les quatre Provinces du Siam Oriental. Bxtrait 
du Bulletin de Tlficole Fran 9 aise d’Bxtreme Orient, 22, No. 1, 
by Major E. Seidenfaden. Hanoi, 1922. From Author, 
Dar0,b Hormazyar’s Rivayat, vols. i-ii. Bombay, 1922. 

From Sir PLormusji Oowasji Dinshaw, 
The English Factories in India, 1661-4, by W. Foster. Oxford, 
1 923. From Publishers , 

An Excursion to Phimai, a Temple City in the Khorat Province. 
Lecture delivered before the Siam Society, 16th June, 1920. 
Yol. xvii, pt. i. By Major E. Seidenfoden. 

The Fall of Nineveh. The newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle 
No. 21,901 in the British Museum, edited, with trans- 
literation, by C. J. Gadd. London, 1923. From Trustees, 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vols. xxii-xxiii. Para^uramakalpa- 
sutra with Earned wara’s Commentary Nityotsava by 
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Umanandanatha, supplement, edited by A. Mabadeva 
Sastri, Baroda, 1923. From Publishers, 

Gescbrif ten betrefEende bet mobammedaanscbe recbt. V erspreide 
■ gescbriften van C. Snouck Hurgronje, D. 2. Bonn, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

History of Aurangzib. Vol. iii, Northern India, 1658-81, by 
Jadunatb Sarkar. 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1921. ^ 

From Author. 

An Indian Epbemeris, by L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. Vol. vii. 
A.D. 1800 to 1999. Madras, 1923, 

From Oovernment of India. 
Irrigation in India, by D. Gr. Harris. India of To-day, vol. iii. 

London, 1923. From Publishers. 

Tbe Kan Ying Pien. Book of Kewards and Punishments, with 
introduction, translation, and notes, by J. Webster. 
Shanghai, 1918. From Author. 

The Lankavatara Sutra, edited by Bunyiu Nanjio. (Bibliotheca 
Otaniensis, vol. i.) Kyoto, 1923. From Editor. 

Later Mughals, by W. Irvine. 2 vols,, 1707-39. Edited by 
Jadunatb Sarkar and augmented with the History of Nadir 
Shah’s Invasion. Calcutta, 1922. From Editor. 

The Lay of Alba. A Saga of Bajpiit Chivalry as sung by Minstrels 
of Northern India, partly translated in English ballad metre 
by W. Waterfield. Introduction, etc., by Sir 6. Grierson. 
Oxford, 1923, From Publishers. 

Life and work of Buddhaghosa, by Bimala Charan Law. Fore- 
word by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 9, 
E. 3. Calcutta, 1923. From Author. 

Mainly East, by Mrs. Alec-Tweedie. 2nd edition. London. 

From Author. 

1. Mao’s Edition of the Odes, The Odes of T’ang,” fragmentary 

chapter, 

2. Paraphrase of ^ The Odes of T’sin frag- 

mentary chapter. 

3. The Han Yiian, chap. xxx. 

4. The Collected Works of Wang Po, chaps, xxix, xxx, three vols. 

in one case. From Kyoto Imperial University. 

Mat^riaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicum, par M. van 
Berchem. 2me partie, Syrie du Sud, Jerusalem Ville ”. 
T. 1, fasc. 2. Memoires de I’lnstitut Prangais d’Arch^ologie 
Orientale du Caire, T. 43. Le Cairo, 1923. From Publishers. 
Mudra’s op Bali, handhoudingen der Priesters, door T. de Kleen 
and P. de K. Angelino, (Kulturen der Erde, Bd. 15.) 

’s Gravenhage, 1923. From Miss de Kleen. 

My Nestorian Adventure in China, by E. Holm. New York, 1923. 

From Publishers. 
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Mysore, Constitutional Developments, Eeport. Bangalore, 1923. 

From Mysore University. 

JN'ayee Varna Nirnaya, by B. P. Sbarnia. 3rd edition. 

From Author. 

JSTotes sur la Seote des Abl^-Haqq, i-ii, par V. Minorsky. Paris, 
1920-1 . From Author. 

Poems by Indian Women, selected and rendered by various 
translators, and edited by M. Macnicol. (Heritage of India.) 
Calcutta, London, 1923. Froin Publishers, 

Portfolio of Indian Art, Museum of Pine Arts, Boston, by 
A. Coomaraswamy. New York, 1923. From Publishers. 

Der Pretakalpa des G-aruda-Purana (Naunidbirama’s Saroddhara) 
Eine Darstellung des binduistiscben Totenkultus u. Jenseits 
glaubens, aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt, v. B. Abegg. Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1921. From Translator. 

Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel, by T. H, Eobinson. 
Bibliography by A. S. Peake. London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

. Eajputana Classes, by Major B. L. Cole. (Handbooks for the 
Indian Army.) Simla, 1923. From Government of India. 
Ehind Mathematical Papyrus, facsimile, in the British Museum. 

London, 1898. Frorn Trustees. 

‘The Sahityadarpana of Vi^vanatha [edited], with notes and 
History of Alahkara Literature, by P. V. Kane. 2nd edition, 
Bombay, 1923. From Editor. 

Sammoha-Vinodani Abhidhamma-Pitake Vibhangatthakatha, 
edited by A, P. Buddhadatta There. Pali Text Society. 
London, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Shahnama of Firdausi done into English by A. G. and E. 

Warner. Vol. viii. London, 1923. Fqwu Publishers. 
.Shin-to, the Way of the Gods in Japan according to the printed 
and unprinted Eeports of the Japanese Jesuit Missionaries 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by G. 
Schurhammer. Bonn, 1923. From Publishers. 

■Shivaji and his Times, by Jadunath Sarkar. 2nd edition. 

Calcutta, 1920. From Author. 

A short History of the Near East from the Founding of 
Constantinople, a.d. 330 to 1922, by W. S. Davis. London, 
1923. From Publishers. 

•Some Cairo Mosques and their Pounders, by H. C. Devonshire. 

London, 1921. From Publishers. 

Some contributions of S. India to Indian Culture, by S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar. (University of Calcutta Eeadership 
Lectures.) 1923. From Publishers. 

Studies in Tasawwuf, [by] Khan Sahib Khaja Khan. Madras, 
1923. From Author. 
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Studies in tlie History of Sanskrit Poetics, by S. K. De. Vol. i. 

London, 1923. From FuhUshers, 

A Study in Hindu Social Polity, by Ckandra CJiakraverty. 

Calcutta, 1923. • From Publishers. 

Les TMories Diplomatiques de I’lnde ancienne et rArtlia 9 astra, 
par K. Nag. Paris, 1923. From Author. 

Tke travels of Pa-bsien (a.d. 399“-'414) or record of tbe 
Buddhistic Kingdoms. Ee-translated by H. A, Giles. 
Cambridge, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Tribes and Castes of Bombay, by E. E. Enthoven. 3 vols. 

Bombay, 1920-2. From Author. 

Twee oude fransche Verhandelingen over het Hindoeisme, door 
W. Caland. Aka. Wetens. Letterkunde, D. 23, No. 3. 
Amsterdam, 1923. From Author. 

The Vakrokti-Jivita ... by Eajanaka Kuntala, with his own 
Commentary. Chaps. 1, 2. Edited with notes, etc., by 
Sushil Kumar De. (Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 8.) 
Calcutta, 1923. From Dr. Narendra Nath Law. 

The Virataparvan of the Mahabharata, edited by N. B. Utgikar. 
Illustrations by the Chief of Aundh. Poona, 1923. 

From Publishers. 


Pamphlets 

Beridz^ (C.), La Georgie d^hier et d’aujourd’hui. Eej^rint. 

La vie et Toeuvre de M. E. Brosset. Eeprint. Paris,. 

1922-3. From Author. 

Braunlich (E.), Bistam ibn Qais, ein vorislainischer Beduinen- 
furst u. Held. Leipzig, 1923. From Publishers. 

Caland (W.), Zur TJebersetzung der Taittiriya-Samhita. Eeprint. 

From Author. 

Cremona (A.), Eace, language, and myth. 

Weather and husbandry lore in the Isles of Malta. Eeprints, 

Malta, 1922-3. From Author. 

Enock (C. E.), The origin of man, language, and place-names. 

From Author. 

EitzGerald (S. G. Vesey-), The place of Hindu law in comparative 
jurisprudence. Eeprint. London, 1923. From Author. 

Prank (C.), Die sogenannten Lettitischen Hieroglypheninschriften 
(Kunde d. Morgenlandes, Bd. 16, No. 3). Leipzig, 1923. 

From Publishers.. 

Giles (H. A.), Some truths about opium. Cambridge, 1923. 

. ^ From Publishers. 

Grierson (Sir 6.), The Eastern school of Prakrit grammarians and 
Pai^aci Prakrit. Eeprint. From Author. 

Jackson (A. V. W.), Studies in Manichaeism. Lectures. 1923. 

From Author. 



BIBLIOGRAPHIA 

1. MISCELLANEA 

Bristowe (Mrs. Sydney). The Oldest Letters in the World 
(the Amarna tablets) tell us what ? pp, 96. London 
{Allen & Unwin), 1923. 8vo. 

Carra de Vaux (A.), Baron. Les Penseurs de ITsIam. 5 vols. 
1921-3. 8vo. 

Ceramics. Classifications des C^ramiques Antiques, publi6es 
par FUnion Acad6mique Internationale. 1923, etc. 8vo. 

Kendrick (A. F.) and Tattersall (C. E. C.). Hand- woven 
Carpets, Oriental and European. With maps, line- 
drawings, 180 illus., and 19 col.-pls. London, 1923. 4to. 

Lamer (H.). Altorientalische Kultur im Bilde. 2. Aufl. 
Leipzig {Quelle & Meyer), 1923. 8vo. 

Mohammed Ben Cheneh. Mots turks et persans conserves 
dans le parler algerien. pp. 88. Alger, 1923. 8vo. 

Paris. — Musee Guimet. Bulletin Archeologique du Mus6e 
Guimet. Paris- Bruxelles {G. Van Oest d Co.), 1923. 

4to. 

Ross (C.). Der Weg nach Osten, Reise dutch Russland, 
Ukraine, Transkaukasien, Persien, Buchara und 
Turkestan, pp. 310, 1 pi. 1923. 8vo. 

Sachau (Eduard). Ein Verzeichniss Muhammedanischer 
Dynastien, (Abhandjungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Jahrg. 1923. Phil.-Hist. Klasse 
No. 1.) Berlin, 1923. 4to. 

2. EGYPT 

\ I 

Beauge (Ch.). A travers la Haute-Egypte, 20 ans de souvenirs. 
1923. 8vo. 

British Museum. Facsimiles of Egyptian hieratic papyri in 
the British Museum, ed. by Sir E. A. W. Budge. 2nd ser. 
1923. Fol. 

Erman (A.). Aegypten u. aegypt. Leben im Altertum. Neu 
bearb. v. H. Ranke, pp. 692, pi. Tubingen, 1923. 4to. 

Gray (Terence). “ And in the Tomb were found — Plays 
and portraits of Old Egypt, pp. 264, illus. Neiv York, 
1923. 8vo. , 

Hartmann (F.). L’ Agriculture dans Fancienne Egypte. 
pp. 332. 1923. 8vo. 
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1. (A. N.). The Tombs of the Kings. A handbook to the 
objects directly relating to Akhenaten and Tutankhamen 
in the British Museum, pp. 26. Londony 1923. 8vo. 

Peet (T. E.). Egypt and the Old Testament, pp. 236. 1923. 
8vo. 

Petrie (Sir W. M, F.). The Arts and Crafts of ancient Egypt, 
pp. 181. London, 1923. 8vo. 

Social Life in Ancient Egypt, pp. viii, 210. London, 

1923. 8vo. 

Quibell (Annie A.). Egyptian History and Art, with reference 
to museum collections . . . With map and illus. pp. xii^ 
178 ; 16 pi. London {S.P.G.K.), 1923. 8vo. 

Smith (Gr. E.). Tutankhamen and the Discovery of his Tomb,, 
etc. pp. 133, 2 pi. 1923. 8vo. 

Weigall (A.). The Glory of the Pharaohs, pp, 286, ph 
London, 1923. 8vo. 


3. CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOEEA 

Bouillard (G.). Peking et ses Environs. 4e s6r. Peking, 
1923. 8vo. 

Chauvelot (R,). Le Japon souriant, ses samourais, ses bonzes, 
ses geishas, pp. 224, 1 col. pL, 39 phot. 1923. 4to. 

Enders (Elizabeth C.). Singing Lanterns. A book of travel 
in China. New York, 1923. 8vo. 

Hearn’ (Lafcadio). Kotto. [Nine tales, selected from old 
Japanese books, to illustrate some strange beliefs.] With 
illustrations in black and red by Genjiro Yeto. New 
York, 1923. 12mo. 

Hirth (F.). Hirth Anniversary Volume : a collection of 
28 contributions towards Chinese and Central Asian 
art and civilization, pp. 788. 1923. 8vo. 

Kai Lung. Kai Lung’s Golden Hours, by Ernest Bramah. 
A collection of Chinese tales. New York, 1923. 8vo. 

Madsen (J.). Some Chinese Personalities, pp. 26. 1923. 8vo. 

Migeon (G.). L’Estampe Japonaise. (Musee du Louvre — 
Documents d’Art.) 2 vols., with 76 pi. (38 col.). Paris, 
1923. 4to. 

Soulie de Morant (G.). Po ernes Chinois de la Dynastie Song 
. . . traduction. 1923. 16mo. 

Tsen Tsonming. Essai Historique sur la Poesie Chinoise. 
Paris, 1923. 8vo. 
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4. INDIA AND CEYLON 

Alha>-khanda. The Lay of Alha. A saga of Rajput chivalry 
as sung by minstrels of Northern India. Partly trans- 
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Calcutta : Bangiya Saliitya Parishad 
Mandar. 

Calcutta : Imperial Library. 

Calcutta : Indian Museum, Archseo- 
logical Section. 

Calcutta : Madrasah. 

Calcutta : Presidency College. 
Calcutta : Ripon College. 

Calcutta : Sanskrit College. 

Calcutta : Scottish Churches’ College. 
Calcutta : St. Xavier’s College. 
Calcutta: University Library. 
Cambridge ; Havard College. 

Central Provinces : Chief Com- 
missioner. 

Chester, U.S.A. : Bucknell Library. 
Chicago ; Newberry Library. 

Chicago : University Library. 
Chittagong ; The College. 

Cincinnati: Public Library. 
Constantinople : Robert College. 
Copenhagen : Royal Library. 
Copenhagen : University Library. 
Dacca: Jugannath College. 

Dairen, Manchuria ; Bank of Chosen. 
Detroit : Public Library. 

Dharwar : Kamatak College. 
Edinburgh : Public Library. 

Edinburgh : Royal Scottish Museum. 
Egmore, Madras ; University Library. 
Florence : Biblioteoa Nazionale. 
Gauhati : Cotton College. 

Geneva : Bibliotb^que Publique. 
Geneva : League of Nations. 

Glasgow : University of. 

Glasgow : Mitchell Library. 

Goteborg, Sweden : Librarie 

Wittergren. 

Gottingen : Universitats Bibliothek. 
Gwalior State ; Inspector of 
Archaeology. 

Hankow : Hankow Club, 
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Haverford, XJ.S.A. : College Library. 
Hoaokawa, M., Esq., Tokyo. 
Hyderabad : Nizam’s College. 
Hyderabad : Nizam’s State Library. 
Hyderabad : Osmania University 

, College. 

Indianapolis, U.S.A. : College of 
Missions. 

Iowa, University of. Hist, Deparb- 
ment. 

Ishibama, J., Esq., Osaka. 

Ithaca : Cornell University Library. 
Jingu Kogakukwan, Japan. 

J unagadh Archaeological Society, 
Kathiawar. 

Kanazawa, Japan : Fourth High 
School. 

Khartoum : Director of Education. 
Kyoto : Indian Philosophy. 

Lahore : Dayanand Angio-Vedio 

College. 

Lahore : Dyal Singh Library Trust. 
Lahore : Forman Christian College. 
Lahore : Pan jab Public Library. 
Lahore : Panjab University. 

Lahore : Tilak School of Politics. 
Liverpool ; The Athenseum. 

Liverpool : Institute of Arolijeology, 
London : Science Library. 

Athenseum Club- 
British Museum. 

British Museum. 

East India United Service Club. 
London Library. 

Louisville, U.S.A. : S. Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Lucknow : Canning College. 

Lucknow : Provincial Museum. 
Lucknow : Public Library. 

Lund : Kungl. Universitets 

Biblioteket. 

Lyon : University Library. 

Madras : Archaeological Library. 
Madras : Connemara Public Library. 
Madras : Kumbakonam College. 
Madras : National College of 

Commerce. 

Madras : Oriental Manuscripts 

Library. 


Madras : Presidency College. 
Manchester : Free Reference Library. 
Manchester : John Hylands Library. 
Manchester : Lancashire Independent 
College. 

Manchester University (Victoria). 
Manchuria : “ Chosabu.” 

Manila : Bureau of Science. 
Maynooth : St. Patrick’s College. 
Meadville, U.S.A. : Alleghany College 
Library. 

Melbourne : Victoria Public Library. 
Michigan University. 

Minneapolis Athenseum. 

Montreal : McGill University. 
Muzajffarpur : Greer Bhumihar 

Brahman College. 

Mysore: Government Oriental Library. 
Mysore : University Library. 
Nanking : National South-Eastern 
University. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne : Public Library. 
New York : Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

New York : Jewish Theological 
Seminary. 

New York : Missionary Hesearoli 
Library. 

New York: Public Library. 

New York : Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Niigata : Koto-Gakko. 

Ottawa : Library of Parliament. 
Oxford : Indian Institute. 

Paris : Institut de France. 

Paris : Institute Oswaldo Cruz. 

Patna ; B. & 0, Research Society. 
Pavia : Facolta di Lattere-e-Filosofia. 
Peshawar : Archaeological Survey, 
Frontier Circle; 

Philadelphia : Commercial Museum. 
Philadelphia Library Company. 
Pittsburg : Carnegie Library. 
Pittsburg : Western Theological 

Seminary. 

Poona : Archaeological Survey, 

Western Circle. 

Poona : Fergusson College. 

Princeton : Theological Seminary. 
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Princeton University Library. 
Raquette, U., Stockholm. 

0. B., Seattle. 

Sahtiniketaii : Brahmaoharya- 

> . Ashrama. • 

Seitl^e : UniTersity of Washington. 
Sendai ; Libraary ot CoU. of Law and 
Literature. , 

Shanghai : Eastern 'Asiatic Society. 
Simla : Bureau of Education. 
Srinagar : Sri Pratap Singh Museum. 
Stalionery Office. 

Stockholm : Nordiska Bokhandel. 
Stockholm : Royal Library. 
Strasbourg : ' Bibliothbque Uni- 
versitaire et Regionale. 

Suga, Mr. T. 

Sydney : * Public Library, N.S.W. 


Sylhet : Murarichand College. 
Tinnevelly : Hindu College. 

Tokyo : Institute of History, Imperial 
University. 

Tokyo : Imperial University. 

Tokyo : Indian Philosophy. 

Tokyo : Ur. G* E. Morrison Library. 
Tokyo : Noahomu. 

Tokyo : Shukyo-diagaku Library. 
To^nto Reference Library. 
T^i^^^opoly: St. Joseph’s College. 
Ui|;oit : « University Library. 
Valkehberg : Ignatius College. 
Vizianagram : Maharajah’s Sanskrit 
CoUego, 

Wettergren andKerbers, Gothenburg. 
Winnipeg : University of Manitoba. 
Zurich : Bibhoth^que Centrale. 


A'ofc. — There are other libraries which subscribe through the booksellers. 
The Seoretacy would be much obliged by the Librarians of such libraries 
seojRng their names to he added to the above list. 


SUMMARY 


i 

June 1, 1922. 

June 1, 1923. 

Resident Members (including S.B.A. 41) . 

135 

128 

Resident Compounders (S.B.A. 5) . 

13 

14 

Non-resident Members .... 

734 

724 

Non-resident Compounders . 

64 

70 

Libmry Membeirs 

1 

1 

Free Members 

3 

3 

Honorary and &ti:aordiaary Members , 

27 



977 

974 

Subscribing Libraries, etc. 

170 

179 

Tptal . . 

1147 

1153 
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